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All truth is valuable ; and eriticism may be considered as useful when it rectifies error, and improves judgment: - Bn re- 
onnson. 


fines the public taste is a public benefactor. 
An author places himself uncalled before the tribunal of Criticisi, gna. solizite fame at the hezeré of disgrace. Dullness and 


deformity are not culpable in themselves ; but may be very justly reproached Whéh they pretotd to ile honor of wit, or the in- 

fluence of beauty. If bad writers were to pass without reprehension, what should restrain them ? impune diem consumpserit 

ingens Telephus ; and upon bad writers only will censure have much effect. °  « Ibid. 
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ERRATA. 


In a hebdomadal work, numerous typographical errors are scarcely avoidable. In the course of the following pages there will 
be found many literal inaccuracies, and, in a few instances, verbal ones, which materially affect the sense. The correction of the 
former we shall leave entirely to the reader’s own discernment; and of the latter kind the following are all that occur to mind. 

Page 44, 7th. line of “ Melody,” read “ Mixt soul in soul, ” instead of “soul and soul.” 

Page 52, ‘erst column, for “ nasal-like solemnity of Brainard,” read “ nasal-like solemnity of Barton.” 

Page 53, first column, read “ Sculptured Children on Chantry’ s Monument,” instead of * Charity’s Monument.” 

Page 105, 3d. line of second stanza of Song, in some copies, instead of “ Here no brow its flowers have faded,” read, ‘‘ Here no 
brow whose flowers,” &c. 

Page 110, second column, in some copies, instead of “ American Schrevelins,” read ‘“‘ American Schrevelius,” and make the cor- 
rection throughout the paragraph. 

Page 362, second colump, second line from the bottom, read ‘‘ estimated by the number of volumes,” &c. instead of “ extended by 
the number of volumes.” 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, AND THE DRAMA. 








PREFATORY REMARKS. 





As the first number of The Critic was to be pub- 
lished so soon after the announcement of our inten- 
tion to establish a paper under that name, we did not 
consider it adviseable to enter into a minute detail of 
our plan, in the prospectus; but chose, instead of the 
swelling promises that usually herald an undertaking 
of this kind, to let our work speak for itself, and to 
depend for its patronage, at first, as we eventually 
must, on the merit exhibited in its pages. The read- 
er has now a specimen before him of the style, litera- 
ry and mechanical, in which it isto be executed.— 
We cannot pledge ourselves that future numbers shall 
be better ; but we think it may safcly be promised 
that equal claims shall be maintained. 

It is difficult to choose where there exists no cer- 
tain ground for preference; and in the selection of a 
name, wiser heads than our own have been sadly per- 
plexed. For our ownpart, we adopted the first which 
occurred; not because we considered it the best that 
might be thought of; but because we were loath to 
submit a question to reason, that must at last be de- 
cided by whim. In as far as our abilities, natural and 
acquired, exercised with industry, and guided by fair- 
ness and candour, may entitle our paper to its appel- 
lation, we feel confident that the claim will never be 
disputed: more than this we cannot promise, and the 
reader should notexpect. That our views may some- 
times be erroneous we do not doubt; for we profess 
not to be gifted with superhuman sagacity: but no 
one shall have cause'to impute to us intentional errour, 
either in censure or praise. Whether, however, our 
duty to the public be discharged well or ill, we alone 
shall be answerable; for, with the exception of ex- 
tracts from books reviewed, and the original! poetical 
pieces which may be inserted in our columns, the en- 
tire contents will proceed from ourself. As we think, 
we shall write; taking care to express no opinion upon 
important topics without mature deliberation; and 
while we shall remember at all times that “the judge 
is condemned when the guilty are absolved,” we 
shall also bear in mind that censure should be pro- 
portioned to the offence, and that excessive rigour and 
excessive leniency are equally to be blamed. 

Inthe reviews of books we shall be favoured with ma- 
ny facilities, by the most eminent publishers and book- 
sellers in the United States, which will enable us to 
lay before our readers the latest and best literary in- 
telligence, and frequently afford them a foretaste of 
some interesting work, before the publication shall 
have taken place. In this, as in other respects, we 
refer to the contents of the present number, in the full 
confidence that its evidence will not contradict our 
assertion. 

On the subject of the fine arts, our arrangements 
are not entirely completed; but they are already ex- 
tensive, and such, we trust, as will render that de- 
partment of our labours also interesting. Of the tales 
and sketches, we can only say that we shall endeavour, 
invariably,to make them convey a salutary moral. 

In relation to the drama, but little need be observed. 
So much has been written, and so well, on the pro- 
priety of histrionic representations, that the subject 
ean receive no additional illustration from our pen. 
The theatre may be justly looked upon as a place 
where both good and evil are disseminated: but he 
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that visits it for instruction or innocent amusement, 
need enter into no contact with the evil; and he whom 
the evil allures, would find it as abundant did no thea- 
tre exist. The good that is taught by the acted dra- 
ma belongs peculiarly and exclusively to itself; the 
evil that attends it is extraneous and adventitous, and 
will always be found wherever men congregate to- 
gether promiscuously, for the purpose of amusement. 
That theatres have afforded facilities to vice which 
has proved ruinous to many, cannot be doubted; but 
that their beneficial operation on society is far more 
extensive than the injury, we consider equally true. 
The invention of printing has been the means of dis- 
seminating many unsalutary doctrines in politics, in 
morals and religion ; but who execrates the noble art, 
which pours ,the light of science over the universe, 
which cultivates the understanding, and humanizes the 
heart, because bad men have perverted its powers to 
the promotion of unworthy ends? 

To rouse each slumbering virtue of the breast, 

Bid cowering guilt his hideous form detest, 

Add grace to goodness, energy to truth, 

Ardour to age, and thoughtfulness to youth, 


With guilcless mirth the ills of life assuage— 
For these did wisdom rear the pictured stage. 





- REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 





Travels through North America, during the years 1825 
and 1826. By his Higness Bernhard, Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar Eisenach. 2vols. Svo. Philadelphia, 1828. 
Carey, Lea and Carey. 


Ir is so usual for travellers, who write an account of 
this country, to misrepresent what they see, and to 
speak, ‘with the confidence of positive knowledge, of 
things of which they have only heard, and, in many 
instances, from very doubtful authority, that the an- 
nouncement of a new book of travels through the 
United States, generally, awakens in us no other emo- 
tion than curiosity, to learn what additional slanders 
have been invented against our manners and institu- 
tions. With different expectations and different feel- 
ings, however, we took upthe Duke of Saxe-Weimar’s 
Narrative, which, translated into English, by one who 
appears to have executed his task with fidelity and 
judgment, has just issued from the teeming press of 
Messrs. Carey, Lea and Carey, of Philadelphia. Ma- 
ny of our readers doubtless recollect the favourable 
impression that was created by the urbanity, intelli- 
gence and frankness of that prince, during the two 
periods of his residence in this city; and the circum- 
stance of his extensive tour through the country must 
be fresh in the memory of all. Wherever he went, 
his rank attracted attention, and his manners concil- 
iated friendship; and, im this instance, friendship 
and attention were not misplaced. Whoever care- 
fully reads what the noble Saxon has published con- 
cerning our country, will find that he viewed us, in 
most respects, as a travellershould, with the impartiali- 
ty of a citizen of the world; and that he retains a 
grateful sense of the kindnesses he received. The 
hireling itinerants of Great Britain, who laud us to 
our faces, and vituperate us when they return; on 
whom hospitality falls, like dew upon a rock, without 
any fructifying influence; who deride our artists, call 
our novelists imitators, and assert that in the whole 
range of the country, from New-York to New-Orleans, 
not a single poet can he found—such scribblers ‘as 
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these, whoearn their bread by their talsehoods, should 
look through the pages of this prince’s travels, and 
blush for shame.* Ailied by birth and marriage with 
some of the most powerful potentates of Europe, and 
qualified by nature and education to shine in the high- 
born circles, to which his name and station gave him 
ready access, he yet derived pleasure from mingling, 
on terms of the most perfect equality, with the un- 
graduated society of America, and found much that is 
deserving of eulogy, in this “land of negroes, demo- 
crats and hogs.” 

The Duke of Saxe-Weimar’s book, except, perhaps, 
that too large a portion of it is occupied with unim- 
portant details and trivial occurrences, is precisely 
such an one as an American should wish to have laid 
before the reading community of a foreign country.— 
He speaks of us as we are, extenuating nothing, and 
setting down naught in malice. On subjects of na- 
tional moment he ventures no opinion, and euters into 
no argument. When he was pleased he had the frank- 
ness to acknowledge it; and in terms of politeness 
and modesty he has written his censure of what offend- 
ed him. He did not judge of a species by an individu- 
al; nor of our whole extent of territory by the first 
arid and unfruitful spot that he observed. As things 
successively attracted his attention he commented 
on them ; confining his remarks to the particular ob- 
ject that had excited them, until the multiplicity of in- 
stances authorized a general inference. His work is 
essentially a diary, in which are noted down the me- 
moranda that observation supplied, from day to day, 
uncoloured by prejudice, and, for the most part, unac- 
companied with comments. The author informs us, 
in a brief preface, that his hasty journal was not de- 
signed for publication; that it was kept simply with 
the view of enabling himself, at a future period, to 
recall the incidents he had met with, and the objects 
he had seen; and to give, with ease and certainty, in- 
formation to his relatives and friends. A perusal of 
the work corroborates his statement: and although 
there is nothing in it, so far as it relates to this coun- 
try, that we could wish blotted out; yet the literary 
reputation of the writer might have been materially 
increased, by a less sparing use of the privilege to 
prune, which was granted to his editor. As they are, 
however, weare free to speak of these volumes as a 
production which well deserves the perusal of an Ame- 
rican reader; one that will instruct him with its infor- 
mation, andcharm him with its impartiality. 

It was scarcely to be expected, from the relation in 
which this author stands to the throne of England, the 
monarch of Prussia, and the autocrat of Russia,} that 
he could view our democratic institutions, our equal 
citizens, where one common title belongs alike to eve- 
ry man in community, and the patriarchal simplicity 
of our public servants, from the lowest to the chief 
magistrate of the nation, with an unjaundiced eye.— 
But he has done so: he has mixed among us in com- 


*The following is literaliy copied from a late London Review, 
of high standing, and may justly be looked upon as an expres- 
sion of the general sentiment. Such illiberality requires no 
comment : 

“ In time the western world may become prolific ; and when 
the nge of smugglers, buccaneers, and piracies is past, when 
American painters no longer consider themselves the first artists 
upon earth, when her novelists no longer live on copying every 
worn out romance among ourselves, and when in her whole 
limits from New-York to New-Orleans che can prodace a single 
poet, then, in the lapse of ages—and these things will require 
time——America may contribute something to Europe besides bad 
pamphlets and the yellow fever, and an American actor may 
flourish on our boards.” ' f 

| The Duke of Saxe-Weimar Eisenach is the youngest son of 
the Grand Duke of that Principality. In 1816 he married the 
sister (Ida) of the Duke of Saxe Meinungen, by whom he has 
had five children. The Duke of Clarence, heir presumptive to 
the throne of Kagland, espoused another sister. His eldest 
brother is allied tothe Emperor of Russia by bis marriage with 
Marin Pawlowna. sister to Nicholas and Frederick of Prussia 
iv the husband of the Duke's owa sister 





panies made up of the mechanic and the merchant, of 
the ploughman and the scholar, of the ruler and the 
ruled, on terms of familiar and unostentatious parity, 
without feeling, when he was here, that his nobility 
was disgraced by the contact; and now that he has 
returned to the service of his liege monarch, he revives 
these scenes with pleasure, and the reflection that they 
are past occasions him regret. 

On subjects connected with military affairs, the 
Duke disp!ays intimate and extensive knowledge; but 
on other topics, although his father’s principality, the 
Grand Dutchy of Saxe-Weimar, has been termed the 
Athens of Germany, he only shows that gentlemanly 
kind and degree of information, which may be acquired, 
by those who mix much with the world, without any 
great consumption of midnight oil. The Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar is not ascholar; but he is evidently one 
whose mind has been much improved by desultory 
reading, and more by observation, and the study of 
nature’s living page. Ayounger son, he entered, very 
early in life, into military service, and under Napoleon, 
the greatest captain the world has produced, he so 
distinguished himself, that at the age of seventeen, the 
cross of the Legion of Honour was bestowed upon him, 
onthe field of Wagram. With the delight occasioned 
by this proud event, he ranks the pleasurable emotions 
which his first landing inthis country gave rise to.— 
The following is the passage, in his own language: 

“It was ten o’clock on the morning of the 26th. of 
July, when [first placed my foot in America, upon a 
broad piece of granite! It is impossible to describe 
what | felt at that instant. Heretofore, but two mo- 
ments of my life had left a delightful remembrance ; 
the first was, when at seventeen years of age, I receiv- 
ed the Cross of the Legion of Honour, after the battle 
of Wagram—the second when my son William was 
born. My landing m America, that country which, 
from my early youth, had been the object of my warm- 
est wishes, will, throughout life, remain a subject of 
pleasing recollection!” p. 33. 

At present the Duke of Saxe-Weimar is in the ser- 
vice of the king of the Netherlands, from whom he ob- 
tained a furlough to visit America. The idea of this 
visit, he states in his preface, occupied his mind al- 
most from his earliest years, and the more he became 
acquainted with the old world, the more his desire to 
see the new increased. All obstacles in his way being 
at length removed or surmounted, he set sail on the 
25th. of April, 1825, in the sloop-of-war, Pallas, to 
complete his long projected enterprise. Hisdelight 
at setting footon our shores has already been descri- 
bed. Ourspace will not permit our following him 
in his circuitous route through the country; but we 
must content ourself and our readers with occasional 
extracts, which we cannot but believe will awaken in 
many minds a desire to read the entire narrative. 

The annexed account of a visit he made to one of 
the fathers of these United States—one of the great 
architects of our national independence, who has since 
gone down to the grave, honoured and lamented by 
ten millions of freeman—will be read with interest: 

‘On the 3d. of August, Mr. Quincy called for me at 
twelve o'clock, to introduce me, with Captain Ryk and 
Mr. Tromp, to the elder Mr. Adams, father of the 
present President. This worthy old man, who was 
ninety years old, and a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, lives ten miles from Boston, on his 
farm at Quincy, revered by his family and honoured 
by the whole nation, who regard him as their common 
father. [was much affected when, as | approached 
this venerable man, who had so efficiently laboured in 
the cause of American independence, he extended to 
me his hand. He was stillin full possession of his 
mental faculties, and remembered, not only the things 
which had oceurred long ago, but knew also every 
thing which had recently taken place, or was now pass~ 
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ing. His bodily strength, however, was diminishing, 
and he felt a weakness, particularly in his legs. He 
conversed with me about an hour, especially concern- 
ing Holland, where he had been ambassador during 
the revolution, and the features of his ancient counte- 
nance revived again as he dwelt on the fact, that it 
was owing to hisa that Holland then declared war 


doubtful; I wish from my heart that these excellent 
people may never find by experience, that they have 
deceived themselves. But security, when too great, 
is always dangerous. A very fine view is enjoyed 
from Fort Putnam of the plain of West Point, and of 
the Hudson, which here calls to mind the high banks 
of the Rhine. The view to the north is particularly 


against England, and the English ambassador, not-! handsome, in which direction Newburgh, lying on the 


withstanding all his intrigues, could effect nothing. — | river, is seen in the back ground. 


When Mr. Tromp was introduced to him, he remem- 
bered his great ancestor, shook his hand ina friendly 
manner, was much affected, and said to him, ‘God 
bless you Van Tromp!’ We left this worthy old man 
in deep emotion, and congratulated each other on our 
good fortune in having been introduced to this depart- 
ing veteran of a revolution, which may well be called 
salutary.” p. 44. 

There is but little poetry in the composition of our 
exalted traveller, as he himself frankly acknowledges, 
He does not enter into glowing descriptions 


“ Of vale and mountain, cataract and stream :” 


but contents himself with short notes, and plain, mat- 
ter-of-fact statements. The annexed extract is all he 
says of one of the sublimest natural spectacles in the 
world ; but we have no doubt he felt its beauty full as 
keenly as many of those who write pages of sentiment 
and poetry about it: 

“At Manchester we took lodgings at the Eagle Tav- 
ern, and hastened immediately to the Falls of the Ni- 
agara: our steps were guided by their mighty roaring. 
Ina few moments we stood near the precipice, and 
saw before us the immense mass of water, which rush- 
es with a tremendous noise into the frightful abyss be- 
low. Itis impossible to describe the scene, and the 
pen is too feeble to delineate the simultaneous feelings 
of insignificence and grandeur which agitate the hu- 
man breast at the sight of this stupendous work of na- 
ture! We can only gaze, admire, and adore.”’ p. 75. 

The views of such a man as the author of the work 
under consideration, on military topics, in particular, 
are entitied to respectful attention: we therefore 
copy the subjoined extract. 
which he speaks, had been occasioned by the upset- 
ting of the stage : 

“‘ Notwithstanding my injured side, I ascended the 
rocky mountain on which the ruins of Fort Putnam 
lie. My way led through a handsome forest of oak, 
beech, chesnut and walnut trees. The fort occupied 
the summit of the mountain, was erected in an indent- 
ed form, of strong granite, and is altogether inacces- 
sible on the side next the enemy. It had but a single 
entrance, with very strong casements, and two small 
powder magazines. It was built during the revolu- 
tion on private property; the owner of the ground 
claimed it, and government were obliged to restore 
it tohim, after which he destroyed the fort. The 
government after which acquired the ground on which 
West Point stands, as well as the adjoining heights. 
It appeared to me, if not necessary, still to be useful 
to build Fort Putnam again, in order to complete the 
important position of West Point, which can serve in 
time of war as a fortified camp, or place of refuge for 
the people, &c. as impregnable as it was before. But 
to my astonishment, I learned that this would proba- 
bly not take place, that on the contrary, with regard 
to the defence of the country, reliance was placed on 
the fortified entrance of New-York, and that in gene- 
ral in the interior of the country no fortifications 
would probably be made. They appear to think 


that the impregnability of the country particularly 
consists in having no powerful neighbours ; that En- 
gland could not send over a strong army, and that 
even if this should happen, England would be obliged 
to scatter her strength too much, so that single corps 
could be subdued with ease. This view appears to me 





The injury in his side, of 





We saw nothing 
of the Catskill mountains.” p. 116-7, 

One of our New-York customs meets the decided 
and just reprobation of our traveller, “It is a difficult 
matter,” he observes, ‘“‘to ride ina carriage through 
the streets, on Sunday, because there are chains 
stretched across, in front of churches, to prevent their 
passage during service. The land of liberty has also 
its chains!”” This is indeed a most unsalutary and 
unwarrantable assumption of power, and should be 
abrogated immediately. The translator of the Duke 
of Saxe Weimar’s Travels, observes, very properly, 
in a note to this passage, “ that it is more productive 
of dislike to churches and churchmen, thanof any other 
result—a truth which will one day be profoundly felt.’’ 

The following is an interesting anecdote: 

“On the second Sunday of my stay in this city, I 
went with the Consul, Mr. Zimmerman, to a German 
Lutheran church, where the venerable Mr. Geisen- 
heimer, performed the service in the German lan- 
guage. It was a curious accident, that, when | enter- 
ed the church, they sung an ancient hymn, which was 
composed by Duke William of Saxe-Weimar. My 
ancestor certainly never expected that one of the un- 
worthiest of his descendants should, for the first time 
in his life hear, in the new world, that he had compo- 
sed church music, and that this hymn should original- 
ly greet his ears in New-York.” p. 132. 

The annexed anecdote of Bishop Dubourg, in New- 
Orleans, is amusing : 

* Bishop Dubourg, whom I have often visited du- 
ring my residence in this place, received me one day 
in his library, which contains besides theological 
works, many books of science and belles lettres. I 
remarked a perfect set of the Mrench Encyclopedia, 
and complimented the Bishop upon it, and expressed 
my surprise that he should have been able to purchase 
this work so complete in this country. The worthy 
man related with a smile how he acquired it. As 
he was travelling through Flanders in 1816 and 1817, 
in company with the Bishop Prince de Broglio, he 
formed an acquaintance with a gentleman and his 
da ghter well known for their bigotry. The latter, a 
great admirer of books, told him confidingly, that she 
experienced great scruples on account of her keeping 
in her library the Encyclopedia, in which so many 
wicked things were contained in opposition to the 
church. She inquired of him whether she had not 
better throw this shocking book into the fire ? He him- 
self being a great book fancier, and having observed 
that the work was complete, forbid this pious proceed- 
ing, and told her that if she would commit it to his 
custody, he would provide against its proving preju- 
dicial. In this manner he saved this expensive work 
from destruction, and thereby enriched his own libra- 
ry.”’ vol. ii. p. 83-4. 

The practice related in the following extract is of 
very frequent occurrence wherever there is steam-boat 
competition; and from the imminent danger with 
which it must be attended, cannot be too severely de- 
precated by writers, and scarcely too severely pun- 
ishable by the laws: 

« Shortly after leaving Louisville, we were followed 
by another steam-boat called the General Marion, to- 
wards evening it reached, and wanted to pass us; a 
race took place which discomposed us considerably, 
and became dangerous to a high degree. The boilers 
being soon over-heated, might have burst and occa- 
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Sioned a great disaster; during this time we were so 
close together, that the railing, as well as the roofs of 
the wheels knocked against each other. The danger 
increased as night drew on, and particularly so as 
there were a great number of ladies on board, who 
were crying in a most piteous manner. One of them 
conducted herself most distractedly ; ; she fell into 
hysteric fits, wanted to throw herself in the water on 
the opposite side of the boat, and could scarcely be 
prevented by three strong men. The heating of the 
boilers of the General Marion had been so violent, 

that they ran short of wood, and to their great confu- 


sion, and our extreme satisfaction, they were not on- | 


ly left behind, but were overtaken by the slow steam- 
boat Ohio: thus the Atlanta obtained a brilliant vic- 
tory.”’ vol. ii. p. 135. 

The compliment to our countrymen, contained in 
the next quotation, on account of their superiority | 


over the rest of the world, in the art of ship-building, | 


is as just as it is candid and pleasing: 
‘* As one approaches E ngland from the European ' 


continent, the elegant construction of their one-mast- , 


ed cutter pilot-boats, and their quick sailing, exciies 
astonishment; but if one is bound from the United | 
States, and has beheld their elegant shipping, and 
particularly the New-York pilot-boat schooners, there 
is no reason for surprise, for the English shipping is 
far inferior to the American.” vol. ii. p. 214. 

Although no poet, the Duke of Saxe-Weimar ac- 
knowledges that he was fully repaid for his toil and 
fatigue, by a sight of the Natural Bridge, in Virginia, 
and speaks of it as being truly one ‘of the greatest 
wonders of nature. We are reluctantly obliged to 
conclude our extracts from this interesting book of 
travels, with the following account of the author’s re- 
ception at the house of Mr. Jefferson, since likewise 
gone, with his great compeer and compatriot, of whom 
we spoke in a former extract, to the land of spirits: 

“ President Jefferson invited us to a family dinner; 
hut as in Charlottesville there is but a single hackney- 
coach, and this being absent, we were obliged to go 
three miles to Monticello on foot. 

‘We went by a pathway, through well cultivated 
and inclosed fields, crossed a creek named Rivanna, 
passing on a trunk of a tree cut in a rough shape, 
and without rails; then ascended a steep hill over- 
grown with wood, and came on its top to Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s house, which is an open space walled round with 
brick, forming an oblong, whose shorter sides are 
rounded ; on each of the longer sides are portals of 
four columns. 

‘The unsuccessful waiting for a carriage, and our 
long walk, caused such a delay, that we found the 
company at table when we entered; but Mr. Jefferson 
came very kindly to meet us, forced us to take our 
seats, and ordered dinner to be served up anew. He 
was an old man of eighty-six years of age, of tall sta- 
ture, plain appearance, and long white hair. 

‘In conversation he was very lively, and his spi- 
riis, as also his hearing and sight, seemed not to have 
decreased at all with his advanced age. I found in 
him a man who retained his faculties remarkably 
well in his olfage, and one would have taken him 
for a man of sixty. He asked me what I had 
seen in Virginia. | eulogized all the places, that I 
was certain would meet with his approbation, and he 
seemed very much pleased. The company at the ta- 
ble, consisted of the family of his daughter, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, and of that of the professor of mathematics at 
the university, an Englishman, and of hise wife. I 
turned the conversation to the subject of the univer- 
sity, and observed, that this was the favourite topic of 
Mr. Jetierson; he entertained very sanguine hopes 
as to the flourishing state of the university in future, 
and believed that it, andthe Harvard University near 
Boston, would in a very short time be the only insti- 


tutions, where the youth of the United States would 
receive a truly classical and solid education. After 
dinner we intended to take our leave, in order to re- 
turn to Charlottesville; but Mr. Jefferson would not 
consent to it. He pressed us to remain for the night 
at his house. The evening was spent by the fire; a 
great deal was said about travels, and objects of na- 
tural history; the fine arts were also introduced, 07 
which Mr. Jefierson is a great admirer. He spoke 
also of his travels in France, and the country on the 
Rhine, where he was very much pleased. His de- 
scription of Virginia is the best proof what an admi- 
rer he is of the beauties of nature.”’ p. 197-8. 

On the 16th. June, 1826, our agreeable traveller 
embarked on board the packet ship Pacific, for Liver- 
pool, on his return to his family and relatives in Eu- 
‘rope. To Captain Crocker, the skillful and expe- 
rienced commander of that fast sailing vessel, he pays 
| a well-deserved compliment, on account of his ability, 


ij and speaks in high terms of bis disposition to enter- 
tain his passengers, and of the order and propriety 
of conduct which he caused to be observed on board. 
|The vessel was prevented, for several days, by con- 
trary winds, from putting to sea; but at length they 
were enabled to make sail, and soon found themselves 
on the broad and blue bosom of the Atlantic. We 
cannot omit to quote the parting words of our author 
“To my great and sincere regret, the hour at length 

arrived when I was constrained to leave this happy 
and prosperous land, in which I had seen and learned 
so much, and in which mu-hmore still remained tobe 
seen and learned : sed fata trahunt hominem!” vol. 
ii. p. 202. 








The Legend of the Rocks, and other Poems. By James 
Nack, 12mo. New-York, 1827. E. Conrad. 
Star of Death, and other Poems. By James 
12mo. New-York. [Unpublished.] 
Amone the many truly noble institutions, to which 
the spirit of philanthropy has given birth, within a 
few vears past, for the purpose of ameliorating the 
condition of mankind, and adding to the sum of hu- 
man happiness, there is none that strikes us as enti- 
tled toa warmer meedof unmingled eulogy, than the 
one which loosens the chained senses of the mute, 
and pours the light of knowledge on his benighted 
mind. Other, and more extensive charities, have 
been devised, the good effects of which are too obvi- 
ous to require illustration. The numerous associa- 
tions in this city, that have for their objects, to supply 
paternal care to the orphan, to alleviate the sorrows 
of the widow and keep off the pressure of poverty from 
her bereaved heart, and to smooth the bed of ar- 
thritie and destitute age, are all of them well de- 
serving of sincerest approbation. The founders and 
benefactors of the assylum, where those who are af- 
flicted with the dreadful malady of insanity—the most 
horrible of “the thousand natural shocks that flesh is 
heir to”—may meet with the comforts and attention 
which their situation requires, have richly merited the 
prayers and blessings of the good. T he Tract Socie- 
ty, too, that drops its ‘word in season” alike through 
the crowded paths of the city, and in the lone cot ‘of 
the wilderness; and the House of Refuge, that draws 
together within its purifying precincts the little father- 
less and motherless offenders against society, whose 
uninstructed minds are not capable of appreciating 
the enormities they commit; and sends them forth to 
the world again, after a proper probationary interval, 
modest in their deportinent, tidy in appearance, cor- 
rect in morals, and industrious in habits; these are all 
institutions, so pure in design, and so salutary in their 
influence, that he who does not cheerfully join in their 
praise, must be impenetrably dull in perception, or 
callous in heart. But we look upon the institution for 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb as superior t¢ 
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any of these; as one that, for the magnitude of its 
conception, the ingenuity of its means, and the im- 
portance of its results, is surpassed by few creations 
of human intelligence. It, breaks. down the barriers 
which separate a large number of unfortunate beings 
from their fellow men; it penetrates with the light of 
intellectual day the mental chaos of their condition; 
it rescues them from a state but little removed from 
the brute beasts which perish, and elevates them to a 
proper equality with the rest of mankind. The ties 
of consanguinity and friendship become understood | 


by them; and they are fitted to participate in all those | 


thousand little charities that sweeten life. In the 
to notice, 


« To burst the clouds that wrap the mind in night ; 

To gaze on science inher shrine of light; 

When friends beloved in social converse meet, 

To interchange with them communion sweet ; 

With warm affection’s eloquence to tell 

What fond emotions in the bosom swell ;— 

These blessings they have found—nor these alone ;— 

They kuow the most sublime that can be known— 

They know a God!—to him their steps are led 

The path of everlasting joy to tread; 

Their knees are taught before his throne to bend, 

Their hearts to worship him, their Father and thei: Friend.” 

James Nack, the author of the works under review, 

belongs to that bereaved class of the human family, 
to whom the faculty of speech is denied. In infancy 
he was not marked by any deficiency in his senses; 
but lost his hearing, as we have been informed, at a 
very early period of his life, in consequence of some 
unlucky accident. The power of articalation, of 
course, necessarily followed soon after. For his edu- 
cation, he has been indebted to that noble, that 
morally sublime institution, on which we have just 
commented in terms of merited eulogium. <A more 
forcible illustration of its vast utility need not be ad- 
duced, than is afforded in the instance of this gifted 
mute. The beautiful flower of mental precocity, 





which he displays, could never have bloomed, but for 
the fostering influences of that exalted charity. But 
for that, his god-like faculties must have rusted in him | 
unused; the gem of intellect, which has been polished 
into such beautiful brightness, must have remained 
hid forever; and he who now sweeps the lyre with 
touching sweetness,—unconscious of his own latent | 
powers, and cut off from all communion with his 
kind, 


“Among men, but not of them,—’’ 

must have wandered through life, with a darkened 
mind and a vacant heart, isolated, ignorant and 
wretched. But a better destiny smiled on the unfor- 
tunate, and gifted youth; who, if there be any reli- 
ance to be placed on the promises of his boyhood, 
will erelong become one of the brightest ornaments 
of that society, from which an almost insuperable bar- 
rier had nearly sundered him forever. 

The volume which we have first named at the head | 
of this article was published about a year since, and | 
contains, besides the poem which gives its title, about | 
seventy smaller peices, in various measures, and of 
various degrees of merit. Many of these were written 
when the juvenile author was no more than fourteen; 
and all of them were composed previous to his com- 
pleting his eighteenth year. Viewed as the produc- 
tions of so young a poet, and one into whose mind in- 
struction could not be communicated through the ordi- 
nary channels, but who could only gather knowledge 
Slowly, by the tardy and imperfect means of signs, 
they cannot fail to excite wonder and admiration in 
every breast, Some of the stanzas in the volume 
would not discredit authors who occupy the proud 
places among the sons of song; and there are scarce- 
ly any, to have written which might not justly be 
considered an evidence of high poetic ability, on the 
part of older aspirants, not labouring unde:the same 








heavy disadvantages. The other volume has not yet 
issued from the press. It has been composed with 
more care than his earlier effusions, and at a more 
mature age; and the author must consequently ex- 
pect that it will be scanned by the eye of severer criti- 
cism. A review of the principal poem of the work we 
shall defer, however, until it shall be on the eve of 
publication; and content ourself, in the present num- 
ber, with a few general remarks, and a few miscella- 
neous selections from the minor pieces of the two 
volumes. 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of Nack’s 


| poetry is the smoothness of its versification: and we 
language of the author, whose writings we are about | 


cannot but look upon it as matter of surprise that he 
over whose head the crashing thunder rolls unheard 
and who is locked up in perpetual silence, as unbro- 
ken as that of death, should yet be able to give tc 
thought such euphonious language, and arrange i 
with such almost invariable regard to rhythm. The 
passage already cited will show the harmony of his 
numbers in the heroic measure; and we quote the fol- 
lowing: lyric, both on account of the happy turn ¢3 
the sentiment, and the melody of the diction. 


The Recal. 


Forgive the wild, ungoverned burst 
Of frantic love, so ill requited, 
That raved, its h too fondly nursed 
For years, thus in a moment blighted! 
Not from my heart the accents fell 
Which flusg a stern adieu forever ; 
This heart could never bid farewell, 
My blue-eyed maid,—oh never, never! 


I met thee with a sullen cloud— 
It fled before a ray of kindness ; 
And | forgot my anger proud, 
Enslaved again in passion’s blindness : 
Though love may linger far away, 
An exile from thy heart forever— 
Can mine rebel against his sway ? 
My blue-eyed maid,—oh never, never! 


Another circumstance that we were not prepared tc 


| find in the poetry of our young minstrel, is thata larg 


proportion of his illustrations are drawn—and, in me 
ny instances, with singular aptness and propriety- 
from sources which we should suppose totally inacce/ 
sable to him. The breeze whispers, the foliage rusé/e. 


the streams murmur and gurgle, and the birds caro 


‘‘their native wood-notes wild,” in his stanzas, blend- 
ing their various sounds into the same delicious har 
mony, which, in nature, so often creates delight in th 
breasts of those who have ears to hear. But how 


should this poor boy know aught of the twitter o” 


birds, or the sighing of the wind, or the gushing noise 
of waters? He speaks of them with the frequency, 
familiarity and fitness of personal and positive know}- 
edge; yet his only ideas of them musi be gathered 
from description—and how can the variations of sound 
be described to one who hears nothing, even amidst 
the clamours of the fiercest tempest? These things 
are indeed strange; and would almost seem to estab- 
lish that one who, according to Horace, is born a poet, 
must have his destiny accomplished, despite the ma- 
lignity of nature, and the accidents offortune. Passa- 
ges of the kind to which we allude may be cited from 
every page of the production; the following which 
possesses much beautymay be given as an example. A 
field of battle is described: ‘ 


“There, warbling down the mountain’s side; 
The torrent sends its rapid tide, 
Till rocky fragments check its path ;— 
Awhile it foams in noisy wrath, 
Then bounding o’er the barrier’s force, 
Again it smiles upon its course. 


But no congenial sounds attend 
With its wild melody to blend ; 
No feathered warblers throng the trees, 
Whoss leaflets trembling kiss the breeze : 
No bird s.but birds of prey, are there, 
Whot abloody feast prepare. 
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No lovers there, in accents sweet, 
Their tender vows of truth repeat : 
Instead of love’s enchanting sound, 
The roar of battle spreads around, 
The shout of victory—the yell 
Of death—a concert terrible!” 


The two most prominent faults which we have to 
find with the poetry of our speechless boy-bard, are, 
a prolixity of language, and a want of imagery. The 
first wiil be easily corrected, if he accustom himself to 
practice what, in poetry, has justly been termed the 
most difficult art—namely, the art of blot. We sus- 
pect that he is apt to throw off his smaller effusions 
during a season of excited feeling, and, when the ar- 
dour of composition is past, to think no more of them, 
until it is time to correct them for the printer. This 
is wrong. It has been truly observed by a master of 
the poetic art, that the appearance of ease is the re- 
sult of labour; but that whatis easily written itis diffi- 
cult to read. The other fault is a deficiency that 
study and observation will supply. In the poems of 
youth we must only look for a transcript of their feel- 
ings, wishes and impulses; application will gradually 
furnish a store of rhetorical embellishments and ex- 
pedients, and he “‘ who looks on nature with a poet’s 
eye,” will not be long in finding objects of resemblance 
and illustration. 

The epigramic point of the following trifle cannot, 
we think, but afford pleasure: 


The Prayer and Curse. 


While flourished still ny hopes to share 
With thine my future lot, 

I breathed to thee no fonder prayer 
Thin this—Forget me not! 

But now. thou dost thyself forswear, 
And hast thy vows forgot, 

The direst curse I bid thee bear 
Is this-—Forget me not! 

In noticing how frequently love is the theme of our 
minstrel’s song, and to how many difierent shrines his 
adorations seem to have been paid, we cannot but be- 
lieve him sincere in the sentiment of the annexed 
stanza: 


When of all these maids I sung, 
Wrapt in fond immagination, 

Charms that were not their’s I flung 
O’er them, in a dream ’s creation.” 


There is much of the real spirit of poetry inthe sub- 
joined extract : 


Not oue to love of glory can be dead, 
Not one but bends in worship to its blaze ; 
Vet in their guilty path I would not tread 
For whom, a bright memorial to raise, 
The flower of nations have devoted bled; 
No—let me share alone the bloodless praise 
By Avon’s bard, and lofty Milton won, 
And Byron of this age, the .ate departed sun. 


Yet though I may not be allowed to claim 
Of immortality with these a share; 
Although I may not win the breath of fame 
To scatter on the pinious of the air 
Around the world, the splendour of my name, 
And to posterity iis echoes bear, 
Her votary from the muse more pleasures draws, 
Than those that rest upon a world’s applause. 
Society in solitude to win; 
When desolate. amid athrong to stand ; 
From nothing to create a world within, 
Aitd then, to populate the fairy land, 
To gall up beings that have never been, 
Nor shall be, by imagination’s wand ,— 
In thse the guerdon of the bard were found, 
Whey fur beyond the reach of glory’s sound. 
And mone are more exquisitely awake 
To nature’s loveliness, than those who feel 
The «spiration of the muse ;—who take 
From her the glowing thoughts that as they steal 
Around the soul entranced, a goddess make 
Of nature, to Whose shrine of beauty kneel 
Tha fond enthusiasts, adoring all 
Within her we may dread or lovely call. 
The terrible in nature is to them 
The beautiful, and they caa with delight 
Behold the tempe:t, and its wrath contemn, 
Station’d upon some rock whose quiv’ring height 





Is by the spirit swept, whose diadem 

In burning terror wreaths the brow of night ; 
While the rude winds their cave of slumbers rend, 
And to the loud-voiced thunders answer send. 


Our next extract will find many admirers. The 
soil which spontaneously furnishes such specimens of 
intellectual fruitage is well worthy of diligent cultiva- 
tion: 

Earth! thou art lovely—loveliest in this— 
By woman—angel woman! thou art trod ;— 
Woman the centre ofour every bliss ; 
To man the dearest boon received from God ; 
Whon, if creution were condemned to miss, 
Chaos again his desolating rod 
O’er the dominion he has lost, would sway, 
And Earth, with all her charms, become his prey. 
Earth! thon art fair and glorious, but all 
Thy beauty and thy glory are a shade, 
That low beneath the hand of time must fall :— 
And Woman! must thou too in dust be laid ? 
Ah no! the beauteous fetters that inthral 
Thy spirit, orly are decreed to fade ; 
That spirit, on a seraph’s glowing wing, 
From earth shall to its native heaven spring. 
Thine earthly shrine is but thy prison—still 
Such loveliness is flung around thee here, 
That as it beams before mine eyes, they fill 
At times, unbidden, with the tremulous tear, 
And through my bosom shoots a painful thrill 
To hink that aught so beautiful—so dear— 
Should to the hand of death resign its bloom, 
A trophy to inwreathe around the tomb! 


One other specimen, and we close the volumes of 
this interesting boy. May his passage over the sea of 
time be pleasant and prosperous, and may his mid- 
day and evening be bright,in proportion to the clouds 
of sorrow and misfortune that have shaded his morn- 
ing horizon. It does not often fall to the lot of criti- 
cism to peruse a work, every page of which excites 
such kindly feelings; nor is it often, putting all quali- 
fying circumstances, except the age of the writer, out 
of view, that such favourable presages can be drawn 
from juvenile attempts in poetry. While it is not de- 


nied that many of the stanzas bear evident marks of 


puerility and want of proper care; yet it is equally 
true, on the other hand, that some of them rise to a 
degree of excellence but seldom surpassed by bards 
of lofiy name. 


* The Lonely Heart. 


I had a father—he is dead !— 

A mother—she no more is mine !— 
A sister—on her grave I tread !— 

And brothers—they in death recline !— 
Ihad a friend—he rent the tie!— 

Ihad a loved one—ruthless fate !— 
What is she now? And what am 1? 

Oh God! this heart is desolate! 


When the ‘ Star of Death,’ which is soon to appear, 


shall issue from the press, we hope, both onaccount of 


its merits and the peculiar circumstances of the author, 
that it will have an extensive sale. 








The Token; a Christmas and New- Year's Present.— 
Edited by N. P. Willis, 1Smo. Boston, 1829, 5S. G. 
Goodrich. 

THE young men and young women of the present 

day ought to feel much indebted to the liberality and 

taste of the booksellers, for the introduction of their 
yearly gift-books among us, and for the really splen- 

did style in which, for the most part, they are execu- 

ted. Beaux are now relieved from the perplexity 

and embarrassment under which, formerly, they often 
laboured, in choosing appropriate presents during the 
season when complimentary boons are expected by 
the fair sex; and belles, instead of toys and trinkets, 
may look for a gift that, while it cannot fail to delight 
the eye with the neatness of its typography, and the 
elegance and interesting nature of its graphic illus- 
trations, will, also, improve their minds, and serve to 
beguile many a tedious hour, when time shall have 
deprived it of the gloss of novelty. Ile who resorts 
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to the jeweller.or toyman for the selection of his New- 
Year remembrancer, now that literature and art have 
combined their powers in the production of such beau- 
tiful and interesting substitutes for useless foppery, 
displays so great a want of taste as almost to deserve 
the fate he seeks to avert, and tolose the favour of the 
fair one whom he is endeaveuring to conciliate. 

The Token has appeared before the public first of 
the works of its kind; and its external appearance— 
the first thing to be noticed, and in a gift-book a very 
important matter—entitles the publisher to a high de- 
gree of praise. A few copies of the illustrations of 
the volume have been struck off on larger paper, and 
are disposed of separately. The reader will find a no- 
tice of these in the Fine Arts department of our paper. 

In thelist of contributors to the Token, we observe 
the names of several writers already wellknown in 
the world of letters; among others, the Rev.G. W. 
Doane, (author of Songs by the Way,) G. Mellen, 
Mrs. Sigourney, N. P. Willis, Mrs. A. M. Wells, John 
Neal, &c. The contents of a miscellany, where the 
articles are supplied by so many authors as have a 
share in this, of different ages, sexes and views, and 
of widely different degrees of literary ability, must 
necessarily be of various and unequal merit. Unless 
a strict impartiality be exercised by the editor, and 
every thing submitted to him be examined in a spirit 
of vigilent and severe criticism, much will unavoida- 
bly ficd admittance to its pages without possessing 
any intrinsic right to so enviable a place. This re- 
mark applies to the Annual before us; many of the 
articles of which are below mediocrity, and some of 
the poetry would be too much honoured by being print- 
ed in a collection of nursery rhymes. Let the reader, 
for example, peruse the Cottage Legend, at page 79, 
(which has been thought worthy of being illustrated 
by an engraving!) and we shall be much mistaken 
if he do not concur in our opinion. We quote enough 
of the stanzas to preserve the connection of the story, 
that those of our readers who are not in possession of 
a copy of the Token, may own ourcensure just: 


Cottage Legend. 


Between yon distant bills that hide, 
The pathway of the silver Wye, 
A bonny cottage maiden lived, 
Of raven hair, and hazel eye. 
* * * 


And gallant lovers came from far, 
The maiden’s heart and hand to gain, 
And many a vow and many a sigh, 
Were breathed in Ellen’s ear in vain. 

* x * 
But young Lord Gower came to the glen, 
And words of love he well could say, 
And Ellen’s youthful heart he won, 
And bore her from her home away. 

* a * 
And years passed by—and she forgot 
Them all, till bitter sorrow pressed ; 
And then the scenes of youth came back 
In memory’s fondest colours dressed. 


Her tears fell fast—and soon she rose 
To seck her cottage home once more— 
But ah! ’twas winter now, and fierce, 
The cold blast swept the valley o’er. 

* 7 * 


She reached at length her father’s door— 
’"T was shut, and all was still around ; 
But near, lay hushed in death's repose, 


Her father on the frozen ground. 
os * * 


Poor Ellen now went wild—her mind 
Was wrecked by this last fearful stroke— 
Her heart by wrong and ruin tried, 
Parted and was forever broke. 

A number of sonnets in the volume are also ex- 
tremely puerile and feeble. The following by H. 
Pickering, is both miserable in conception, and in- 
harmonious and unpoetical in execution. Few wri- 
ters succeed well in this species of composition; and 
of all poor poetry, we look on a poor sonnet as the 
worst: 








A Night ina Poet's deserted Room. 


ce: sleep fell on me with the shades of night, 
When suddenly, in glorious vision raised, 
A form immortal, awe-struck and amazed, 
Methought I saw, scarce seemed he to alight ; 

His outspread wings still waved ; a tiar, bright 
With stars resplendent, like a glory blazed 
Upen his matchless brow ; that while upraised 
By either hand, what looked to my rapt sight 

A second crown he bore. Instant with voice 
That from the hidden soul of harmony 

Appeared to come, these words he spoke ; ‘ Rejoice 
Forevermore, O Bryant! this to thee!’ 

Then smiled superiour, and the radiant crown 
At once on me had placed. but vanished with a frown! 

_We do not find fault with the idea of one poet eulo- 
gizing another in his strains; and can say with entire 
sincerity that, had the compliment intended im the 
above sonnet been as delicate and well-turned, as 
doubtless the author wished, William Cullen Bryant 
would have deserved it all. He is justly looked upon 
with pride by his fellow-countrymen as one of our 
most gifted sons of song; and the only censure we 
have ever heard pronounced upon him, was not for 
what he has written, but because he writes no more. 
But we do blame the partiality, or inattention, or want 
of proper rigour onthe part of the editor of the Token, 
which has thus suffered a number of unworthy pro- 
ductions to occupy a space that might have been bet- 
ter filled; and, as in the instance of Mr. Pickering, 
permitted some authors to do discredit to their own 
names, by publishing effusions thrown off in haste, 
when, had they been subjected to a proper censor- 
ship, they would have shown themselves capable of 
better things. These Christmas and New-Year books 
will be looked upon abroad as a fair specimen of the 
literary advancement of our country, and we should 
be pleased to have them bear a flattering report.— 
While we condemn the sonnet of Mr. Pickering, we 
feel it proper to state our conviction that he is pos- 
sessed of the warmth, and the sensitiveness, and the 
love of nature, and the relish for the beautiful, which 
distinguish the true poet; and could he be persuaded 
that genius, to be great, requires the assistance of la- 
bour, we have no doubt that he would yet rise to an 
enviable height among the votaries of the Nine. As 
a more favorable specimen of his talents, we copy a 
part of his stanzas to the Fringilla Melodia, or Song- 
Sparrow. 

Joy fills the vale, 
With joy extatic quivers every wing, 
As floats thy note upon the genial gale, 
Sweet bird of spring! 
The violet 
Awakens at thy song, and peers from out 
Its fragrant nook, as if the season yet 
Remained in duubt— 
While from the rock 
The columbine its crimson bell suspends, 
That careless vibrates, as its slender stalk 
The zephyr bends. 


* * * 


Oh well I know 
Why thou art here thus soon, and why the bowers 
So near the sun have lesser charms than now 

Our land of flowers. 


Thou art returned 
On a glad errand—to rebuild thy nest, 
And fan again the gentle fire that burned 
Within thy breast. 
*.@2 @ 

We like the following lyric. There is aloftiness of 
feeling ahout it, joined with a smoothness of versifica- 
tion, and a boldness of language, that will recommend 
it to the attention of every reader. Besides, it pla- 
ces the subject of the capture of Major Andre in a 
novel and proper light. There has been too much 


mock sentiment—too many unpatriotic lamentations 
breathed for the doom of the British officer, who, how- 
ever gentle, and polished, and deservedly beloved at 
home, was taken while in the prosecution of a most 
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dishonourable mission, which successfully terminated, 
would have proved of disastrous consequence to the 
infant liberty of our country. The brave men, on 
the contrary, who shut their eyes to his gold, their 
ears to his promises, and their hearts to his com- 
plaints, nobly resolved to persevere in their duty to 
their land, at whatever sacrifice of individual feeling, 
have been suffered to go down td the grave “ unwept, 
unhonoured and unsung.” 


The Capture of Andre. 


Look on us, Briton! readest thou 
Aught base or craven here ? 

On these swart breasts and toil-worn brows 
Is stamped the sign of fear ? 

Look, man of courts! and know’st thou not 
Rude arm and peasant’s vest 

Are lightnings in a patriot’s grasp— 
Proof mail upon his breast ? 


Goto: I would not wrong the truth 
That fills thy nobie eye ; 

That broad, pale forehead’s lift of pride 
Should take no shameful die. 

I would not that a bribe should be 
Clasped in a brave man’s hold ; 

*Tis a base weapon vainly drawn; 
Briton, put up thy gold! 

Nor hope thou thus, by prayer or threat, 
To go hence free and proud— 

How faintly falls the speech of man 
Where God’s deep voice is loud! 

‘God and our country !’—hallowed word! 
Breathe it but in thy heart, 

Briton! then ask us that we bid 
Her mortal foe depart. 

Within our souls there is a voice, 
Upon our eyes a fire, 

That leaves to pity’s moan no ear, 
No glance to low desire. 

Our country’s wrong—our country’s hope! 
Is written on lieaven’s wall ; 

We may but read that lightning scroll, 
Hear but that thunder call. 


We may but meet thee as a foe, 
Lead thee, but as a slave ; 

Start’st thou ?—yet that proud form may bow 
To fill a felon’s grave! 

Go thou with us; our last resolye— 
Perchance thy doom—is told! 

Thin\’st thon to buy a patriot’s soul ? 
Briton! put up thy gold! 


There is a poem in this collection, from the pen of 
Mrs. Emma C. Embury, entitled Surrender of Calais, 
which well deserves its place in the beautiful volume, 
and which, but on account of its length, we should be 
pleased to copy into our columns. Our poetical se- 
lections, however, already occupy a considerable 
space ; and we must conclude them with the annexed 
sweet stanzas, written by the editor, N. P. Willis: 


Saturday Afternoon. 


I love to look on a scene like this, 
Of wild and careless play, 

And persuade myself thai I am not old, 
And my locks are not yet gray. 

For it stirs the blood in an old man’s heart, 
And makes his pulses fly, 

To catch the thrill of a happy voice, 
And the light of a pleasant eye. 


* * * 


Play on! play on! I am with you there, 
In the midst of your merry ring; 

I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 
And the rush of the breathless swing. 

Thide with you iu the fragrant hay, 
And I whoop the smothered cail, 

And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 
Ani I care not for the fall. 

fam willing to die when my time shall co:e, 
And I shall be glad to go, 

For the worl, at best, ie a weary place, 
And my pulse is getting low ; 

But the grave is dark, and the keart will fail 
Tha treading its gloomy way ; 

And it wiles my heart from its dreariness 
To see the young so gay. 


The same inequality of merit, that we have spoken 
ef as being so conspicuons in the poetical, is likewise 





| observable in the prose portion of this elegant mis- 


cellany. Some of it is written with spirit, force and 
vivacity ; and some is dull, vapid and tame. Some 
of the tales are ingenious in construction, pure in dic- 
tion, and rich in imagery; and others are recom- 
mended by but little interest of plot, command of lan- 
guage or ornaments of rhetoric. Perhaps the best 
story in the book is one by John Neale, called Otter- 
Bag, the Oneida Chief, which will well repay the time 
taken up in its perusal. One passage of it, in parti- 
cular, is written with such a glow of soul, and is so 
truly eloquent, that we cannot forbear sundering it 
from the rest, for the separate perusal of our readers : 

““There may be no such ruins in America as are 
found in Europe, or in Asia, or in Africa; but other 
ruins there are, of a prodigious magnitude—the ruins 
ofa mighty people. There may be no places of pil- 
grimage in America, unless it be some lonely battle- 
ground, already forgotten by the neighborhood, over- 
grown with a new forest, and overshadowed with a 
perpetual deep darkness, or covered, far and wide, 
with a sea of weitering herbage—the frightful vegeta- 
tion of death; no places that have been sanctified by 
song and story, age after age, with beautiful tradition 
or with fierce poetry, save here and there, a small 
spot of earth shut in by the great hills, or fortified by 
the everlasting rocks, where the red man withstood 
the white man, while the noise and the flash of the 
terrible weapons, with which the latter shot five into 
the hearts of the former, appeared to the savage to 
be that very noise and brightness which he had seen 
set fire to the woods about his path, tear up the earth 
under his feet, and shatter the very sky over his head ; 
or some other shadowy quiet place, or smooth hill- 
top where the men of the revolution made war upon 
their fathers and brothers—upon the most powerful 
nation of the earth, while her ships covered the sea, 
and her armies were on the march in every quarter 
of the globe. There may be no piles of barbarian ar- 
chitecture, each a wilderness of turrets, towers and 
battlements, rocking to the sea-breeze, or overshadow- 
ing the high places of power in America; no half 
buried city, like the pillared and sculptured treasuries 
of art which encumber the earth and choke up the 
rivers of the olé world, or come and go with the tide— 
appear and disappear, day after day, along the sea- 
shore of states that have perished forever, cities bu- 
ried by the volcano or the earthquake, overthrown 
by the savage, swept over by the sea, or swallowed 
up by the sand of the desert—yet crowded with strange 
beauty and full of glorious wreck; no prodigies of 
the mist—of that beautifuldim vapour, the twilight of 
another world, the atmosphere of tradition, through 
which the bannered places, the rocky fortresses, and 
the haughty piles of Europe loom with a most un- 
earthly grandeur. But if there are no such things in 
America, there are things which are to be found no- 
where else on earth now—the live wreck of a prodi- 
gious empire, that has departed from before our face 
within the memory of man; the last of a people who 
have no history, and who but the other day were in 
possession of a quarter of the whole earth.”’ p. 225-7. 

The story in the Token, called Drowned Alive, by 
W. L. Stone, Esq. editor of the New-York Commer- 
cial Advertiser, is written in fair language, but lacks 
originality. Although it would not be proper or po- 
lite to suspect the author of plagiarism; yet the ace?- 
dental coincidence, both as to the “ gross and scope” 
of the sketch, and, in some instances, the very modes 
of expression, with one that was copied from Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine, into the columns of the 
Commercial, in the year 1820 or 1821], is truly sur- 
prising. The story in Blackwood was called, Re- 


markable Preservation from Death at Sea; whereas 
the name of the present is totally different :—yet there 
is some resemblance betweey, Drowned Alive, and; 
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Buried Alive, which last is the name of saatins vig- 
ourous sketch, by the author of the Remarkable Pre- 
servation, and was given to the public through the 
same channel with the former, and regularly copied, 
on the arrival of the packet ship, into the columus of 
the Commercial. Our readers may remember a third 
singular sketch, of similar character with the other 
two, and from the same gifted pen, entitled, The Man 
in the Bell. This, also, was transferredto the Com- 
mercial, if our memory serve us right. A number of 
strong arguments might be adduced to show that 
Drowned Alive is altogether adistinct story from the 
Remarkable Preservation. The hero of the one fell 
overboard, in the night, from a ship at sea; the hero 
of the other, instead of the ocean, chose to be drown- 
ed in the clear waters of the Susquehannah. The one 
makes his delirium proceed from a quautity of lauda- 
num that he had taken; the other, despising the vul- 
gar belief in the relation of cause and effect, is pleas- 
ed to be excited, as opium only excites, without the 
trouble of swallowing it. Many other equally cogent 
reasons might be urged in defence of the originality, 
of Drowned Alive; but no one canbe so uncharitable, 
we are convinced, as to believe, for a moment, that 
the contributor of that tale ever dresses himself in 
borrowed plumes. [tis really anfortunate that the 
writer in Blackwood should have stolen our author’s 
ideas before they were written; but who is there fool- 
hardy enough to dispute his word, when he assures 
the world, by implication, that the conception and ex- 
ecution of that story are entirely his own, the coin- 
age of his unassisted brain ?! 

To couclude ourarticle, which has grown to too great 
alength: the token is a work, which, for beauty of 
mechanical execution, elegance of embellishments, 
and general literary merit, may be honestly recom- 
mended to public patronage; and we have no hesita- 
tation in saying that, if the extent of the sale be pro- 
portioned to the deserts of the publisher, he will have 
no cause to regret the pains and expense which have 
been lavished in its production. 





Seven Years of the ] King’s “Theatre. . By John Ebers, 
late Manager of the King’s Theatre, in the Haymar- 
ket. I2mo. Philadelphia, 182 Carey, Lea and 
Carey. 

Tuis is an entertaining volume. The private history 

of actors, like that of kings and princes, who are them- 

selves but actors on an imperial stage, is always pe- 
rused with eager curiosity. The child, who gazes ata 
puppet show, is not satisfied without inspecting the 
wires and wheels which give motion to the little ima- 
ges of humanity ; and thus men, who have been aptly 
and truly denominated children of a larger» growth, 
are animated by the same desire to look into the ma- 
chinery, and learn the private arrangements and se- 
crets of those establishments, from which a large por- 
tion of the public amusementis derived. To this spirit 

a great number of the ephemeral works which encum- 

ber the shelves of the bookseller may be ascribed.— 

The persons of whom they treat were objects of curi- 

osity in their day ; but they have long since strutted 

and fretted their hour on the stage, and are heard of 
now no more. With themselves, has died the interest 
men took in reading the private incidents of their lives. 
lt is the fate that all must share, whose hopes of fame 
are not erected on a solid foundation— whose claims to 
remembrance are not of an enduring kind. One may 
feel and appreciate the merits of the actor whom he 
beholds, but is unable to convey to another a correct 
impression of his worth; and the author who writes an 
account of his life cannot expect that the work will be 
read by those who feel no interest in its subject. The 
indifference with which we now hear of Madame Cam- 
porese, fora long time the admired Prima Donna of 
the London Opera House, will in time be entertained 





tomtede Pasta ‘ond Seuten, as other favorites suc- 
cessively arise to dim the lustre of the shining star. 

The book before us, however, contains the history of 
a theatrical period so recent, that curiosity respecting 
its events is freshandunabated. Most of the individu- 
als spoken of in its pages are still before the public, 
and some of them, by a visit to this country, have giv- 
en additional relish to the anecdotes concerning them. 
As this work is one of a class scarcely subject to criti- 
cism, in the strict sense of the term, except inasmuch 
as the question may be involved, whether or not it be 
conducive to morality, we shall not pause minutely to 
analyze its merits; but simply observing that the 
style, for the most part, is smooth and flowing, and the 
topics delicate, we shall proceed to cuil a few passages 
for the entertainment of our readers. The writer pre- 
tends to no higher object than amusement, which 
though not the highest aim of authorship, is certainly 
one that, when so successfully accomplished as in the 
present instance, is entitled to praise. 

That our readers may have some idea of the vast ex- 
pense of procuring an opera corps of first rate ability, 
we quote the following passage in relation to Catalani: 

‘“‘Catalani was the great attraction during the year 
1807, and her successive engagements entailed on the 
theatre an expense surpassing what had ever before 
been experienced. Mr. Waters gives the total amount 
received by her from the theatre, in that season, in- 
cluding benefits, at five thousand pounds, and her to- 
tal profits that year, with concerts, progress in the 
country, &e. at sixteen thousand sevenhundred pounds! 
An immense sum to be received in such a period, tor 
the gratification afforded to the public by one individu. 
al’s powers.” 

An amusing anecdote is related of the kindness and 
obliging nature of Madame Camporese: 

“ Whilst in Paris,” says the author, “1 was introdu- 
ced to Camporese, in the Autumn of 1816, by Pucitta, 
at the house of the celebrated composer Paer. She 
did me the favour to sing, and was accompanied by 
that great master on the piano. 

“The next place where I saw her, was at the Scala at 
Milan. The people crowded nightly to hear her. She 
was an immense favourite ; and many anecdotes were 


told of her kindness and the excellence of her disposi- 


tion. The following is one: 

‘“« An intimate acquaintance waited on her one morn- 
ing tomake a request. In the Hospital for the Insane, 
a man was confined, literaliy fanatico per musica ; he 
had lost his senses on the failure of an opera, in which 
the labour of the composer was greater than the excel- 
lence of his music. This unfortunate had by some ac. 
cident heard of Camporese, whose fame filled the city, 
and immediately conceived an ungovernable wish to 
hear her. For awhile his representations passed un- 
noticed, he grew ungovernable, and had to be fasten- 
ed to his bed. In this state, Camporese’s friend had 
beheld him. 

“ She was dressing for an evening party, when this 
representation was made to her. She paused a mo- 
ment on hearing it. Then throwinga cloak over her 
shoulders, said, ‘Come then.’ ‘Whither?’ ‘Te 
the Ospedale.’ ‘But why? there is no occasion te 
go now—no, indced, if can do this poor man good, 
let me goinstantly.’ And they went. 

" Being shown into a room, separated from that ofthe 
maniac only by a thin wall, Camporese began to sing 
one of Haydn’s melodies. The attendants in the next 
room observed their patient suddenly become less vio- 
lent, then composed, at last he burst into tears. The 
singer now entered, she sat down and sung again.— 
When she had concluded, the poor composer took from 
under the bed a torn sheet of paper, scored with an air 
of his own composition and handed it toher. There 
were no words, and nothing in the music; but Campor- 
ese running it over, sung it to some words of Mectasta- 
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sio, with such sweetness, that the music seemed excel- 
lent. ‘Sing it once more,’ said the maniac, She did 
so, and departed accompanied by his prayers, and the 
tears of the spectators.”” p. 46-47. 

Madame Ronzi de Begnis, so glowingly described in 
our next extract, is the sister of Madame Ronzi Ves- 
tris, at present the premiere danseuse at the Bowery 
theatre, whom probably most of our readers have seen. 
The description would not require to be materially al- 
tered, in order to apply to her: 

“‘Ronzi de Begnis—who does not know her as the 
model of voluptuous beauty? Perhaps no performer 
was ever more enthusiastically admired. Her beauty 
came on the spectator at once, electric and astonishing. 
You did not study her, nor trace out feature by feature 
till you grew warmed into admiration ; one look fixed. 
Her personal perfection took the more sure hold, be- 
cause it was not of the ordinary stamp. Her features, 
but not her complexion were Italian. The character- 
istic of the latter was a fairness so perfect as to be al- 
most dazzling, the more so, because so palpably set off 
by the glossy blackness of her hair. Her face was 
beautiful and full of intelligence, and made almost elo- 
quent by the incessant brilliance of eyes, large, black, 
and expressive, andin which the playful and the pas- 
sionate by terms predominated; either expression 
seemed so natural to them, that it seemed for the time 
incapable of being displaced by another as suitable, 
andas enchanting. Her mouth was also delightfully 
formed, and she took care not to disfigure it, and what- 
ever she sang she never forgot this care. Her figure, 
ifathought more slender, would have been perfect ; 
perhaps it was not less pleasing because it inclined to 
exceed the proportions to which a statuary would 
have confined its swell. The form, when atrest, did 
not seem a lively one, but when in action it appeared 
perfectly buoyant, so full of spirit, so redundant with 
life. The exquisite outline of her swelling throat, pen- 
cilled when she sang with the blue tinge of its full 
veins, admitted of no parallel—it was rich and full— 
ineffectual terms to convey an idea of its beauty. But 
to be thought of justly she must be seen.”’ p. 48-49. 

The melancholy which often preys upon the life of 
eomic actors has formed the topic of many interesting 
anecdotes. Two instances of this kind are spoken of 
in the subjoined passage. Ambrogetti was one of the 
leading singers of the King’s Opera, in 1821: 

“ Ambrogetiiis a remarkable illustration of an ob- 
servation that has ceased to appear paradoxical, that 

he liveliest men in public are those whose private 
hours are the saddest and most desponding. Withan 
overwhelming humour, the outgushings of which nev- 
er failed inits effect on others, Ambrogetti was himself 
the most wretched ofmen, a prey tothe horrors of hy- 
pochondria. Successful, and, a favourite, he aban- 
doned the stage, and returned to Italy, where it was re- 
ported, but incorrectly, that he had retired to the se- 
clusion of monastic life. A kindred disposition distin- 
guishes a performer yet on the stage of another thea- 
tre, whoawakens laughter with a look at night, and 
haunts the streets in the day time, with his hands in his 
pockets, and a countenance lngubrious as the death- 
bed memento of an Egyptian festival.” p. 51-52. 

A number of the difficulties which a manager has to 
encounter are warmly set forth in our next extract : 

“4 manager is an animal, whom it is supposed law- 
fuland commendable to bleed atevery vein,—a sort 
oftarget at which arrows may be shot with impunity. 
i had experienced something of the difficulty of man- 
agement, arising from the most ungovernable source 
possible—the selt-love of the performers. ‘This amour 
propre is a sufficiently self-willed principle in all cases; 
but in the natives of the stage, it even overcomes the 
loveofmoney. The jealousies, the intrigues, perpet- 
nally at work behind the scenes of a theatre, cannot be 
detailed, any more than the fluctuations of the current 


of air along the: streets. ‘They form the atmosphere of 
the place. 


‘* Let a new opera be intended to be brought forward. 


| Signor This will not play his part, because it is not 
‘prominent enough ; so, to enrich it, a gathering must 





be made of airs from other operas, no matter whether 
by the same composer or not, nor whether there be 
any congruity between the style of the original piece 
and the adventitious passages introduced. De Begnis 
who, from some cause or no cause, was disliked by the 
other performers, chose ‘1] Turco in Italia,’ for his 
own and his wite’s debut. Every obstacle was thrown 
in the way of its representation ; at last, all the parts 
of ‘La Cenerentola’ were forced into it, to add impor- 
tance to the parts of the other performers. Indeed 
from the same cause, I never had the full advantage of 
that vaiuable performer’s services. If the sense of an 
opera is worth any thing, let the effect of this curious 
process be imagined. Do not let it be supposed that 
the manager has any power to decide in a case like 
this. Probably the opera is already advertised for 
performance, in which case ‘I will not play this part’ 
must have its way. The opera being announced must 
go on, and concessions must be made, as it cannot be 
represented without the performer in question. 

‘‘ Imagine the Director entering; ‘Sir, Mr. A. B. 
won’t go on with the rehearsal.’ ‘Indeed! why 
not?’ ‘Hesays you ought to dosoand so for him, 
and he refuses to go on till itis done.’ While this is in 
discussion, behold an ambassador from the other per- 
formers. ‘The singers, sir, say they can’t wait at the 
theatre all day ; if the arrangement with Mr. A. B. 
is not settled they must go home.’ What is the refuge 
ofthe manager? Ifhe remains steadfast, an appeal to 
the Committee is an engine of confusion quite at hand, 
especially ifthe complainant happen tobe a/jolie dan- 
seuse. 

“It is the office of the ballet-master to design the bal- 
lets,—to lay out in detail the story they involve, and 
direct the character of dance appropriate to each step 
ofthe piece. Here, asinthe opera, a performer who 
imagines his parttoo meagre in opportunities of dis- 
play, makes no scruple of introducing an excrescence 
in the shape of a pas seul, or whatever else may strike 
his fancy ; arrd unless this is consented to, there is an 
end of the performance. Hence it is not very unusual 
to see a despairing lover express his grief in a pirou- 
ette, or a beauty, flying from pursuit, effect her escape 
in a minuet—so judiciously are these gratuitous addi- 
tions often introduced. 

“The ballet-master, knowing too well that he cannot 
guard against these derangements of his productions, 
consoles himself by making his ballet as splendid and 
decorative as possible, in order to reap some credit 
from his performances. ‘The expense of all this, not 
being borne by himself, is, of course, no object, though 
he may consult the manager as to the limits of expen- 
diture. If he does this, it is however, only to go be- 
yond the prescribed boundaries inevery way. Acom- 
poser is to be engaged to furnish the music for the bal- 
let. ‘Give him twenty pounds,’ says the manager ; 
and the ballet-master forthwith goes to him, and says, 
‘Write down thirty, and let the music¢ for my ballet be 
so much the better.’ The day before the perform- 
ance, the composer presents his demand ; being half 
as much again as the manager prescribed, he demurs 
‘Very well,’ says the composer, ‘then my music 
shall not be played to-morrow nmght.’ But no other 
music can be got ia time, and par consequence—the 
conclusion is obvious. 

‘Thus it is, that, from the prima donna to the guar 
dian of the lamps, every body has views to answer, 


and a reputation to support orextend, at the expense 
of the unfortunate individual who is blamed for every 
failure, but not credited for any success. 

“J was dining one day with Taylor, when the sub- 
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ject of capital punishments was started ; during the 
discussion of which Taylorremained in a reverie. A 


gentleman at table strongly advocated the abolition | 


of capital punishments in all cases. 


“What would you inflict, then,on a criminal of the | 
j and acknowledged her worth; though it was perhaps 


worst kind?’ asked another. 


“*By Heaven,’said Taylor, starting up, ‘make him , 


manager of the Opera House. Ifhe deserve a worse 
punishment, he must be a devil incarnate.’” p. 82- 
85. 

The next passage speaks of the first engagement of 
the Vestrises in England: 

‘‘ Another reason occurred for altering the arrange- 
ment proposed by the French Administration, in the 
unexpected engagement by Beneili of Charles Ves- 
tris, the husband of the celebrated Ronzi de Vestris, 
the sister of Madame de Begnis. He had hitherto 
been engaged at Naples; but the director of that thea- 
tre having, by a mere oversight, neglected to renew 
his engagement, Benelli took advantage of it, and im- 
mediately enlisted him into our corps de ballet, to the 
great indignation of his majesty the King of Naples, 
in whose favour the Vestrises stood high, and who did 
not at all acquiesce in the transfer. Madame Ronzi 
Vestris was included in the engagement made with 
her husband. Twelve hundred pounds was the stipu- 
lated remuneration for their joint services.” p. 91-92. 

The circumstance related below is highly compli- 
mentary to Rossini, the great composer: 

“A gentleman whom I once met told me the fol- 
lowing anecdote. During his residence in Milan, 
where he lived many years ago, he became acquaint- 
ed with one Petini, a young man of nineteen years ; 
of no fortune or connexions, but of considerable ge- 
nius in painting, and more in music, in which his imag- 
ination and enthusiasm promised that he would be a 
master. He had heard little modera music and none 
of Rossini’s, to whose style, however, his own nearly 
approximated. On Rossini’s ‘La Pietra del Para- 
gone’ being brought out atthe Scala, my informant 
accompanied Petini to witness it. He said nothing 
during the representation, and on comfg away con- 
tinued silentand melancholy. Two days afterwards 
his friend found him hard at work at his easel, without 
any traces of music about him. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘you 
see me! I have abandoned music—there can be only 
one composer in that style, and he (meaning Rossini) 
was born a year before me!’”’  p. 134-135. 

The annexed extract gives an account of Pasta’s 
triumph before a London audience, in 1824, after hav- 
ing been decidedly unsu -cessful in her debul, in 18149 : 

“The next performance, ‘ Otello,’ requires more 
particular mention, as in it Pasta made an appear- 
ance, which may be called a debut, so little did her 
present reception resemble that of her earlier years. 

“The progress of Madame Pasta afiords apromin- 
ent instance of the effects of study and sedulous cul- 
tivation. On her first appearance at the King’s The- 
atre, in 1817, in company with Foder and Campo- 
rese, little was thought of her talents, and, if not con- 
demned, she was neglected, and suffered to depart at 
the end of the season without having experienced en- 
couragement. On most performers this negative 
failure would have operated to extinguish the latent 
flame of genius and capability. Pasta withdrew, and 
retiring to Italy, devoted herself unremittingly to the 
study of her science, and the improvement of her 
voice. Her genius is undoubtedly real, for she 
must have felt it; nothing but the full consciousness 
of what she might become could have strengthened 
her to the endurance of the cold disregard with which 
her commencement had been encountered. 

“ Whilst in Italy, an English nobleman, who saw 
her there, said, that her exertions were unremitting. 
‘Other singers,’ -were his words, ‘ find themselves 
endowed with a voice, and leave every thing else to 





chance; this woman leaves nothing to chance, and 
her success is therefore certain.” 

‘‘After a lapse of four years thus employed she sud- 
denly re-appeared. Paris was the scene of this her 
second commencement, and the Parisians at once felt 


hardly to have been expected that her severe and in- 
artificial representation would have found favour in 
the eyes of a people so devoted to an arbitrary style 
of acting and expression. 

‘‘ Nothing, indeed, can be more free from trick or af- 
fection tha:: Pasta’s performance. There is no per- 
ceptible effort to resemble the character she plays ; 
on the contrary, she enters the stage the character 
itself; transposed into the situation, excited by the 
hopes and the fears, breathing the life and the spirit 
of the being she represents. 

‘The character of her voice is, as to compass, a 
mezzo soprano. Its present excellence is in a great 
measure Owing to cultivation, its natural tone being 
far from perfect, On this account she is more pecu- 
liarly calculated to excel on the stage than in concert 


or private singing, where the splendour of her acting 


cannot be employed to agitate the soul. When on 
the stage, a far inferiour voice, combined with the 
same powers of action, of gesture and of look, would 
ever be effective. 

‘« The performance selected for her appearance was 
‘ Otello.’ 
Desdemona ; and inferior as the author of the drama 
has made that character to the Desdemona of our as- 
sociations, the manner in which she sustained it gave 
it a weight of effect that enchained the attention, and 
obtained the admiration of those who were the least 
partial to the opera. 

‘‘Her reputation was on this occasion, established, 
and she stood a reigning favourite onthe stage which 
she had left without exciting a regret. The general 
audience was captivated by the vigour and truth of her 
representation, and the musical judges found great 
cause of commendation in her science, and her chas- 
tened judgment, the exercise of which prevented too 
much being done, and left her triumph to be accom- 
plished without the aid of artifice or misplaced exe- 
cution. 

“ Otello was sustained by Garcia, a powerful rep- 
resentative of the part, and worthy of the society in 
which he was placed.” p. 138-41. 

The Garcia here spoken of is the parent of the cele- 
brated Signorina, “a bright child of song,’’ whom the 
citizens of New-York will long remember. Though 
his voice was somewhat impaired by age and exertion, 
yet Signor Garcia was allowed to be, during his visit 
here,a tenor of great power; and he combined the 
rarely united qualities of tasteful musical execution 
with considerable share of skillas an actor. Of the 
debut of his accomplished child, which took place in 
the following year, (1825) our author says, 

“ Mademoiselle Garcia, a young lady, the daughter 
of the tenor Garcia, and who had been engaged tie 
remainder of the season, at a salary of five hundred 
pounds, made her debut at this period. Her first 
character was Rossina, in ‘Il Barbiere.’ and was fill- 
ed with a degree of talent and of stage tact, rarely 
witnessed inso young a debutante, for her age did 
notexceed seventeen. Her voice was a contralto, and 
managed with great taste” p. 62. 

We make one more selection, and then close the 
work of our agreeable manager-author. [f he gave 
the same degree of satisfaction to the patrons of the 
opera, in London, in his administration as ‘ head and 
front” of the King’s Theatre, that he is likely to give 
his readers in his literary capacity, he must have been 
popular indeed. Our last extract furnishes a picture 


| of operatic anare}y and managerial distress, truly ri- 


diculous ; and if it be not too highlycoloured, it would 


Pasta, of course, performed the part of 








cher own station in the piece, willnot go on; and the 
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inciine us to agree with Taylor, in his remark before 
quoted, that the criminal who deserves worse punish- | 
ment than to be made the manager of an Opera House, 
must be a devil incarnate. 

“The word rehearsal summons up, to all practically © 
acquainted with its meaning, a scene beyond descrip- 
tion. If the performances of a theatre are intended 
to represent the truth of human nature, a rehearsal is 
the living reality,—the scene where the veil i is rent in 
twain, and all the turmoil laid open to the view which 
can be produced by tle undisguised operations of van- 
ity, self-love, and jealousy. The fabled crowds who | 
petitioned heaven to allot their parts in life otherwise 
than late had cast them, are but a type of the in- 
mates of a theatre behind the scenes, when contend- , 
ing for prominent characters in an opera. 

“ Perhaps with the very first performers there is not | 
much of this, as their right to the principal parts can- 
not be disputed. But dire is the struggle among all 
below. A part rather better than another is an apple 
of contention, which, to manager, director, and con- 
ductor, proves a most bitter fruit. As every person | 
likes to have that character which may best serve— 
not the general effect of the piece, or the interests of | 
the te 0 which are wholly immaterial—but his or | 
her own object in making the greatest display possi-_ 
ble; and as non-concession is the permanent rule of 
the place, the opera is placed in the pleasing predica-_ 
ment of being able neither to get one way nor the 
other. The prima donna, whose part is fixed, attends 
the rehearsal, aud the seconda, being displeased with 


first lady indignant at being detained to no purpose, 
goes away, and the business is over for the day. If 
the manager is positive, the lady falls ill. Biagioli, 
being refused a part she wanted in ‘ Elisa e Claudio’ 
took to her bed for two days, in consequence, as she | 
said, of being so afflicted by my decision. 

“ The refusal to proceed i is the more effectual en- | 
gine, because it puts all the rest of the company out | 
of humor at their time being occupied needlessly : all | | 
complain, and a dialogue goes on, in which every bo- | 
dy talks at once ; and probably three different lan- 
guages, at least, being simultaneously employed by 
different speakers, the result may be conceivable, but 
not expressible. The Signoriprotest, the Signore ex- 
claim, the chorusses are wonderfully in concert in 
their lamentations, the director commands, enireats, | 
stamps, swears, with equal success, and in nidst | 
of Babel, the gentlemen of the orchestra, 6 wish | 
all the singers at the devil, endeavour to pity over the 
business of the day, by playing on without vocal mu- 
sic. The leader of the Orchestra, finding all inef- 
fectual, puts ow his hat, aud walks away, followed by | 
violins, basses, trombones, and kettle drums, en- 
masse, and the scene at length concludes as it may, 
the manager, composer and director, being left to cal- 
culate together the progress of business.”” p. 220-2. 





FINE ARTS. 





Portrai! of Mr. F. Forrest. J. Worrell. Ahalf length 
portrait of the distinguished American actor, Mr. E. 
Forrest, in the character of Damon, has just been com- 
pleted by James Worrell, Esq. a southern artist, who 
has very recently taken up his residence among us. 
As a likeness of its subject, this picture is excellent; 
and there is a beautiful simplicity about it in colouring 
and tone, that well befits the stern and patriot charac- 
ter of the Pythagorean senator. The moment which 
the artist has chosen is when Damon replies to the new- 
ty chosen king, Dyonisius, 


6 stand 
A senator within the Senate House 


The greatest pres that we have to find with Mr. Wor- 
reli’s portrait is that the expression of Damon's coun- 


” 





‘beautifully executed. 


tenance is not sufficiently indicative of the angry, dis- 
dainful, and burning emotions of a patriot’s heart in 


' such a situation of complicated feeling as the poet has 
‘ delineated. 


No one can forget Forrest’s indignant 
and scornful expression in that scene, when he draws 
himself proudly up, and eyes the tyrant with an un- 
shrinking glance as he answers him; and we are of 
opinion thet a picture which should truly represent 
that struggle of contrary feelings, would do certain- 
ly as much as any subject which could be chosen to es- 
tablish for au artist a very enviable fame. The por- 
trait we are noticing, though we think it faulty in the 
respect we have mentioned, is entitled to warm com- 
mendation; and an engraving or lithoragraphic print 
from it, if well executed, would meet, beyond a doubt, 
a very ‘profitable sale. 

Nlustrations of The Token. ‘These are fifteen in 
number, and exhibit, in a very favorable light, the 
state of the arts among us. The Seaman’s Widow, 
by J. Cheney, from a drawing by Franquelin, is a 
beautiful engraving The subject is well chosen, and 
the circumstances introduced are appropriate and il- 
lustrative. One would suppose it no difficult matter 
to write a story from such a picture; for it almost 
tells a whole story, and a mournful one, without the 
aid of words. The sad expression of the principal 
figure’s face, as, supported by pillows and her debil- 
itated form reposing against the back of an easy chair, 
she listens to the contents of a letter that an attead- 


‘ant—a sister, from her appearance—is reading to 


her; the paper that has fallen from her hands, which 


are crossed in mournful resiguation; and the dress of 


the person represented in the portrait over her head, 
all disclose the nature of the principal subject so vi- 


, vidly, that one with but a moderate share of fancy 
, might supply the incidents requisite to complete the 


tale. 

The execution of the first engraving, Saturday . A f- 
ternoon, is much better than the design. It is taken 
from a painting of A. Fisher, by G. B. Ellis. The 
subject of the Vignette isnot in good taste ; the engra- 
ving, by J. C heney, i is admirable. 

The Academic Grove is a beautiful picture, and 
It reminds one of the archi- 
tectural style of Martin. 

The Collage Legend, from a drawing by Westall, 
is in a style about equal to that of the verses it is 
meant to illustrate. Our opinion of them will be 
found in the review of the Token. 

Another admirable specimen of engraving, by Che- 
ney, is Psyche, before the Tribunal of Venus, from 
Fragenord. There is something too voluptuous for 
our taste in the subject; with the workmanship no 
fault can be found. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 








SONNET. 
“Oh! that I were a little child.” 
Sweet days of infaney! ye hold a spell 
Within the breast, of deep and thrilling power ; 
The heart, world-seared, turns oft in manmhood’s hour 
To gaze in sadness on ye; ah! how well 
Docs hoarding memory treasure up your joys— 
The pageant shades that crowd life's after dream ! 
That happy home, near by the rippling stream 
Which made sweet music with its gurgling noise— 
The soft green bank, where noon-tide hours were sported-— 
The buoyant spirit, scarce subdued in schoo!— 
The shout of glee, when ceased the pedant’s rule— 
The bark, whose paper sail the zephyr courted : 
Ah! innocent delights of childhodd’s hours! 
To the sad heart ye come, like fragrancy from flowers 
P.M. WW 
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FICTION. 





NEAR-SIGHTED. 


Fanny Woopvitie was a beautiful girl. The eye of 
a sculptor could scarcely have detected a fault in her 
symmetrical form; and her face was one of such love- 
liness as out-paragons description. Beside the ruby 
of her lips the damask rose looked pale; her teeth 
were as polished as ivory, and white as snow; and 
one would search in vain to find a similitude for the 
glossy smoothness of her hair. Her eyes, too, her 
dark melting eyes, the beautiful rotundity of which 
seemed always lighted with the sunshine of the heart,— 
to what shall they be compared, blending as they did 
the spirit of the eagle’s with the softness of the ga- 
zelle’s? Yet it was in those eloquent orbs, which, with 
their changeful and soul-beaming expression, almost 
made any language but their own unnecessary, that 
her greatest defect consisted. Fanny was near-sight- 
ed. This accident of nature, however, did not dimin- 
ish, but rather enhanced her personal loveliness, giv- 
inz a fuller and more tender expression to her glance. 
But it is useless to dwell upon her charms; for it is 
not in our power to do them justice. Leta poet con- 
vey to a blind man a correct impression of the hues 
of the rainbow, or to one born deaf describe the living 
harmony of nature, when awakened by the voice of 
spring from its long wintry sleep, and we will then, 
with the feeble colouring of words, give a portrait of 
Fanny Woodville. Could life animate the bending 
statue that enchants the world,* and the quickened 
marble walk abroad. and mingle with humanity, 
scarce warmer admiration would be excited by the 
faultless grace and harmony of its form and features, 
than the appearance of Fanny never failed to inspire. 
Had the dispositions of her heart been in entire ac- 
cordance with her outward perfection, happy, indeed, 
would have been the man who could stamp his image 
there, and mingle his vows with hers before the altar. 
But such was not the case. There were many little 
faults in her nature, which unlucky circumstances had 
concurred to cherish; and one of these—a proneness 
to be insincere, for the sake of being agreeable— gave 
rise to the incidents of the following story. 

At a very early period in life, Fanny was doomed 
to lose forever the maternal care of that parent, to 
whose province it peculiarly belongs to form the in- 
fant mind; to strengthen it with the monitions of 
prudence, and guide it in the path of virtue. A fath- 
er’s love, be it ever so warm, cannot supply the place 
of a mother’s. The business, the bustle of life, occu- 
pies his thoughts and distracts his attention; his mind 
cannot repose itself upon his offspring in their inno- 
cent and interesting childhood, for it is engaged in 
earnest speculations for their future welfare and ad- 
vancement; his hasty kiss is made brief by solicitude ; 





and his few and short intervals of relaxation from ac- | 


tivity, are spent in devising new plans of action. Dif- 
ferent cares and different pursuits claim a part of his 
attention ; 

“ Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 

*Tis woman's whole existence; man may range 

The court, camp, church, the vessel'and the mart, 

Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exchange 

Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart, 

Aud few there are whom these cannot estrange.” 


The mother, on the contrary, has no being, but in her 


_ings of mingled affection and pride. 





husband’s happiness, and children’s welfare; her ex- | 


istence passes quietly away in the little world of home, 
and is only diversified by the alternation of succes- 
sive duties. Hours of anxious watching are overpaid 
by a smile; and she heeds not that her own cheek is 
wan, while the bloom of health and hilarity mantles 
on the faces of her offspring. To.Fanny the loss of 





“The Medicean Venus 


this parent was indeed a heavy calamity ; for fitted, 
in an unusual degree, by nature and education, by 
the sensibility of her heart and the soundness of her 
judgment, for the delicate and complicated task of 
parental tuition, her guardian hand would have beea 
quick to eradicate, on their first appearance, those 
seeds of errour, which were suffered to grow up, and 
in time produced bitter fruit. 

It was early in the summer season of the year that 
the events of our narrative took place. Fanny at 
this time was about eighteen years old, and had hith- 
erto met with no obstacle to ruffle, for more than a 
moment, the current of her happy feelings. She was 
all buoyancy and life; and such was the ever-varying 
vivacity of her countenance that the most skilful ar- 
tist would have vainly striven to transfer its expres- 
sion to the canvas. The residence of her father was 
on a green eminence which overlooked the Long- 
Island Sound, at a place where a number of beautiful 
little islands peeped up from its glassy bosom, and 
seemed to float on the surface, like the clouds of a 
summer evening in the azure sky. A stream of lim- 
pid water, that had its rise in a stately forest, the 
dark green foliage of which closed the view in the 
rear of the mansion, went singing and gurgling on 
its course through the inclosure, and after forming a 
basin in a little hollow at the foot of the garden, leap- 
ed with a dashing noise, from a projecting rock, into 
the Sound below. On the right of the house, the 
hill descended by a gentle declivity to a wide tract 
of lowland, bordering on a creek which ran in the 
midst; and the prospect in that direction, of the 
green meadows, cultivated fields, and orchards in full 
blossom, was truly delightful. Two or three rustic 
looking mills occupied a part of the view; and the 
clicking of their wheels blended well with the other 
sounds and sights that regaled the senses. On the 
left, the eminence continued gradually to ascend for 
a considerable distance, till at length, terminating in 
a wooded and romantic promontory, it shut out the 
water prospect. In front, the broad bosom of the 
Sound extended itself for miles, dimly skirted, on the 
opposite side, by the scarce seen shore of Long- 
Island. When agitated by storm, its billows raged 
and foamed with tumultuous fury, affording no inade- 
quate resemblance of the ocean in its wrath; but, 
when the tempest subsided, they gradually sunk down 
to rest, like a warrior after the fight, till he who be- 
held the scene in its tranquil loveliness, wondered 
how it ever could have been so convulsed. 

In a spacious, though somewhat antiquated house, 
situated in the midst of the beauties we have adverted 
to, Fanny Woodville was born and educated. Her 
father, advanced in years, and at the period of which 
we speak, retired from the political turmoils and con- 
tentions that had deeply engaged him during the early 
part of his life, now gazed on the expanded flower, 
whose blossom he had too little cherished, with fee}- 
Possessed of an 
ample fortune, which must soon devolve upon his on- 
ly child, he began to feel solicitous to have her per- 
manently settled in life; and, with this view, examin- 
ed more closely into the characters and intentions of 
those who visited his house, in order to single out a 
suitable partner for his daughter. Among these, there 


was one who attracted his particular attention; a 


young gentleman from Philadelphia, named George 
Audley, who had been spending some time with a rel- 
ative in that part of the country. Of a manly and 
dignified appearance, large fortune, easy carriage, 
fine education, and highly respectable connexions, he 
seemed in every point of view entitled to his appro- 
val; and it was therefore with pleasure that the anx- 
ious father fancied he saw,in the glances of both, a mu- 
tual and increasing attachment. 
He was not altogether mistaken 
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on his part, experienced that intense kind of love,! disregard, he reluctantly departed, (taking care to 


which exquisite beauty and congenial sentiments often | 


kindle in the breast of man, on a first acquaintance. 
Fanny’s personal loveliness won his admiration as 
soon as he beheld her; and, on an introduction ta- 
king place, which he found means to accomplish 
directly after, her discourse rivetted hischain. George 
was an ardent admirer of the beauties of nature; and 
the romantic situation of her father’s dwelling afford- 
ed him a ready topic of conversation. After his first 
introduction, his visits were several times repeated, 
on one preteace or another, and whenever he left her 
it was with an increase of love. On one of these oc- 
casions, a delightful afternoon, they were sitting to- 
gether in a front apartment of the mansion, (he hav- 
ing called for the purpose of returning a book, which 
he had borrowed that he might return it!)—the sun 
was just sinking behind the promontory we have men- 
tioned before, and its red disk seen through the trees 
on its summit gave them the appearance of being on 
fire. A number of sloops and other small vessels dot- 
ted the unruffled surface of the sound, in whose glas- 
sy surface their inverted figures were reflected. The 
yo, heave, yo! of the sailors, who were just weighing 
their anchor and spreading their white sails to the ri- 
sing breeze, came faintly and sweetly over the waters ; 
and the song of the birds, that were trilling their fare- 
well to the sun, rose up with delicious harmony from 
the forest, which seemed alive with the little warblers. 
The breath of the evening was sweet with the per- 
fume of the blossomed trees, and seemed doubly re- 
freshing from the previous part of the day having 
been sultry and calm. On the opposite side of the 
sound, a large square-rigged vessel was wending 
slowly on its way to the great commercial haven of 
the country; and a little beyond it, dimly seen in the 
hazy light of the receding day, the blaze of a light- 
house glimmered like the evening star. In such a 
scene, with such a companion, and at such an hour, 
who could not be eloquent! The ice of formality 
once broken by a few common place observations, 
George found himself at no loss on his!favourite theme. 
He expatiated with all the ardor of twenty-three on 
the beauties by which he was surrounded: the situa- 
tion of the house, and the tasteful improvements of 
the grounds, called for his praise; the fertile and fra- 
grant lowlands, with their rustic cottages and mills, 
and the little inlet, twined like a thread of silver in 
the midst of the verdant meadows, next attracted his 
observation ; he then adverted to the numerous leafy 
islets that seemed to sleep in their green beauty on the 
waters, like an infant on its mother’s breast; and 
pointing out one of peculiar loveliness, quoted with a 
meaniug emphasis, the following passage from Moore: 


“ Oft, in my fancy’s wanderiugs, 
I’ve wished yon little isle had wings; 
That we within its fairy bowers 

Were wafted off to seas unknown, 
Where not a pulse should beat but ours, 

That we might live. love, die alone— 
Far from the cruel and the cold, 

Where the bright eyes of angels only 
Could come around us, to behold 

A paradise so pure and lonely!” 


In this way did he run on, only pausing every now 
and then for the concurrence of his fair companion, 
which was readily obtained, until every feature of the 
landscape had been the separate subject of his enthu- 
siastic comments. Once, when he appealed to her to 
know if she saw a particular bark far off in the sonnd, 
which seemed to be the frail vesse! of some poor fish- 
erman, he noticed that she blushed, and hesitated for 
a moment in her answer. For this he blamed him- 


self, attributing her embarrassment to his too ardent 
gaze, and internally ejaculated, ‘‘sensitive creature !”’ 
When at last the improper duration of his stay was 
made known to him by evidences which he could not 





borrow another volume that there might be an ex- 
cuse for another visit,) and as he strode along the 
road, now lighted by the moon, on his return to his 
lodgings,the image of Fanny Woodville occupied every 
thought, and he unconsciously broke out into song : 
This earth, till gentle woman smiled, 
And back its darkness rolled, 
Like snow or some untrodden wild, 
Was pure—but oh! how cold! 
Our hearts are lit by woman’s eyes, 
As stars light up the sea ; 
Her love their vital warmth supplies, 
Her voice their melody. 

Fanny Woodville, on her part, was delighted with 
the result of this visit. That George Audley loved her 
she could not doubt: and without acknowledging a 
reciprocal attachment, yet she was determined, if he 
offered it, to accept his hand; for he was the hand- 
somest and most accomplished man she had ever 
known; more than one of her young acquaintances 
she was aware, had endeavoured to captivate him, 
and she was animated by the thought of the triumph 
that her success would afford. Another, and per- 
haps the strongest inducement that weighed upon her 
mind, was the desire she entertained of being estab- 
lished in life, and seeing more of the gay world than 
her seclusion in the country had hitherto permitted. 

There was one person present in the apartment du- 
ring the protracted visit of George Audley whom we 
have not yet noticed. This wasMary Elwin, a cousin 
of Fanny, and about the same age ; but who had been 
educated under very different circumstances, and look- 
ed forward to a widely different lot in life. Her father 
was the brother of Fanny’s deceased parent. He had 
been fan officer in the navy, and witha fair prospect of 
promotion and success, married, atan early age, a poor 
girt to whom he had been warmly attached from youth; 
but dying soon after, on the fatal West-India station, 
he left his bereaved partner in a state of absolute and 
most distressing poverty. The accumulated sorrows 
that preyed upon her, finally took the form of consump- 
tion ; and though she lingered for many years, health 
never again visited her unhappy couch. From the 
time that she became old enough to attend upon her dy- 
ing parent, Mary Elwin hovered continually around 
her bedside ; and ifever child fully repaid the debt of 
filial duty and gratitude, she wasthat child. Her hand 
prepared the delicacies with which she tempted the at- 
tenuated sufferer’s appetite; her industry supplied 
their scanty means of support; and her unuttered 
prayers nightly ascended to the ear of the Almighty, 
through immeasurable space, beseeching him to soften 
the anguish of her widowed mother’s heart. At last 
lite’s feeble flame went out: and after the first burst of 
of wild affliction subsided, Mary sat quietly down, re- 
sumed her employment, and attended punctually to the 
duties of life; and except by her pensive countenance, 
the tear that was sometimes seen standing in her eye, 
and her frequent pilgrimages, in the stillness ofevening, 
to her mother’s grave, no one could have judged how 
deeply she lamented her loss. Atthe period of our 
narrative, two years had gone by since this mournful 
occurrence; and time, that both causes and heals our 
sorrows, had applied his lenieat balm to her wounded 
heart. On the death of her last parent, the father of 
Fanny invited the orphan to his house, and there as the 
companion of bis daughter, she still continued. Ofan 
intelligent and observing mind,she readilyacquired the 
accomplishments of her cousin; but her own modesty 
and sincerity, her candour and piety, were not thought 
worthy of imitation by the spoiled and beautiful Fanny. 

Mary Elwin was not handsome, ia the ordinary 
sense of the word ;—that is, she was not one of those 
whose appearance makes a deep impression at first 
sight. Fanny always bore away the palm from such 
as had seen the two cousins but once; but it was gen- 
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erally remarked among those who knew them best, 
that though Fanny was the most admired, Mary was | 
most beloved. ‘The last visit of George Audley had | 
communicated to this unfortunate and isolated girl a | 
secret, of which before she had entertained no suspi- | 
cion. Wher she saw his eyesbent on her lovely cousin | 
with an expression that words could not have made | 
more intelligible, a strange tumult of feelings in her | 
bosom disclosed to her the real state of her heart— 
she loved him. Resolved not to cherish this unwel- 
come guest, she endeavored to suppress her emotions ; 
but the fever which she felt burning in her veins, the 
next moment succeeded by an icy coldness—the gid- 
diness of her head, and the throbbing of her heart, 
too plainly told her that her efforts were vain. She 
would have left the room, but propriety forbade ; and 
it is certain that the bluntness of her replies to some 
questions put by Fanny, and the incoherence of some- 
thing she attempted to say inrecommendation of truth 
and candour, lefta very unfavourable impression of her 
on the mind of George Audley. Fanny, who well un- 
derstood the purport of what the poor girl would have 
said, felt no increase of kindness towards her for her 
unasked advice ; and contrived, in an after meeting 
with her lover, to reduce her, by a few artful insinua- 
tions, still lower in his estimation. 

When they retired to rest on the evening, the events 
of which had made known to Mary the state of her 
own heart, a long conversation took place between 
the cousins, which at last terminated to the satisfac- 
tion of neither. With the warmth and earnestness of 
a true attachment, Mary endeavoured to convince her 
misguided relation of the impropriety and even crimi- 
nality of her disingenuousness, in first equivocating, 
and afterwards uttering falsehoods, in order to hide 
the defect of her vision. The accused defended her- 
self on the ground that the first object she was called 
upon to admire was scarcely beyond her sight, for she 
could dimly perceive it, and she was willing to please 
her visiter by concurring in his opinion ; that having 
told an innocent white fib,im one instance, she could 
not retract; and was thus led gradually on, from 
equivocal concurrence in his remarks, to the utterance 
ofa decided untruth. She retaliated the reproach of 
her cousin; charged her with having ungenerously en- 
deavoured to expose her, and implied that jealousy was 
the incentive by which she was actuated. This last 
insinuation closed the lips of Mary ; and the two cou- 
sins, displeased with each other, and one of them un- 
happy from another cause, endeavoured to find conso- 
lation in sleep. 

From this time forward the visits of George Audley 
to Fanny were frequently repeated, and in the course 
ofa few weeks he was received asthe avowedsuitor for 
her hand. Accustomed to the blaze of her beauty, he 
could now look through it with a less dazzled eye, and 
began to discern, notwithstanding the imputed blind- 
ness of love, thateven Fanny’s character had its blem- 
ishes. But love, though not so blind as poets feign, 
is an eloquent pleader ; and for every defect that ob- 
servation found, offered atleast fiftyexcusest Besides, 
thought our hero, no human being is perfect ; there 
are spots on the sun; but with them, as in the case of 
my Fanny, they are surrounded by such overpowering 
brightness, as to be obvious only to the minutest in- 
spection. Thus deluding himself, and happy in the 
delusion, the infatuated lover was continually by the 
side of his mistress, reading, or playing on his flute, or 
whispering those delightful nothings, which are said 
to constitute so large a part of courtship. 

One evening, invited by the bamly freshness of the 
breeze, and the beautiful appearance of nature, they 
rambled out, arm in arm, to enjoy a stroll in a roman- 
tic path along the brink of the sound. The fragrance 
of the new-mown hay filled the air with a delicious 





odour, and the gorgeous clouds of sunset, which float-! 


ed in the western heaven, iike large bodies of trans- 
parent gold, beautifully enameiled, were rich beyond 
description. Enlivened by a scene so in unison with 
his feelings, George pointed out, with voluble carnest- 
ness, as they rambled on, whatever claimed his eye 
as beautiful in the landscape; and by the ardour of 
his questions, unconsciously drew the blushing girl at 
his side into the utterance of many an untruth. Poor 
Fanny was thus gradually and inextricably entangled 
in a mesh of equivocation, from which she might at 
first have broken by a noble effort of virtuous resolu- 
tion; but she suffered herself to become more and more 
deeply involved, till every opportunity of disenthral- 
ment was past. After all, thought she, these fibs of 
nine do no harm; my acquiescence gratifies George, 
and why should I damp his feelings, by avowing that 
I cannot see those things, which it gives him so much 
delight to contemplate? Still, her own heart was not 
satisfied; and she began to tremble least a discovery 
of her duplicity, which must inevitably take place at 
some time or other, might, if prematurely made, ruin 
the bright matrimonial prospect before her. It was 
at this stage of her feelings that her companion arou- 
sed her from her reverie, by calling her attention to 
a steamboat, which, emerging from a little inlet a few 
miles above, shot out with graceful celerity into the 
midst of the Sound, and “walked the waters like a 
thing of life.’ The steamboat had recently been built, 
and had just commenced her trips between New-York 
and a small village, situated in a valley at the head of 
the inlet we have mentioned. The innovation had 
given great umbrage to those who were concerned in 
the sloop navigation of the place, and one of the cap- 
tains had been heard to insinuate that he would re- 
venge himself for this interference with his interest. 

As the eye of George followed the beautiful object, 
which indeed justified the line of the poet, and seemed 
to act by its own volition, his attention was suddenly 
aroused by a sloop, that had been standing in another 
direction, but now tacked about, and headed directly 
for the steamboat. 

“See, Fanny, see! those two vessels will surely 
come in contact,” cried he to his insincere compan- 
ion. “By heaven ! as the steamboat alters her course, 
so does the sloop, as if determined to run her down.” 

“That surely cannot be their design,” responded the 
embarrassed girl, whose optics could not distinguish 
the objects towards which they were directed. 

‘‘ But it is their design,” cried George, his face red 
dening with anger at this unmanly outrage; “and see,” 
continued he, “they have stopped the wheels of the 
steamboat, and are waiving to the sloop to bear away 
—but all to no purpose, for she has actually run into 
them.”’ 

The eyes of George had not deceived him. Enra 
ged by what they deemed an unwarrantable interfere- 
ance in their business, the captains of the sloop-limne 
had determined to revenge themselves in the way 
which we have seen, and the opportunity they chose 
appeared peculiarly well adapted to their purpose. 
There were but few persons on board the seamboat at 
the time to bear witness against them, and no other 
vessel was in sight. Hid from the observation of the 
villagers, by the promontory more than once alluded 
to, and having a sufficient number of adherents on 
board, who would, on oath, ascribe the occurrance to 
accident, it seemed as if they might wreak their mal- 
ice with perfect impunity. But they were mistaken. 
The quick eye of George followed every motion, and 
and sufficiently acquainted with nautical affairs to un- 
derstand and explain the malicious evolutions which 
he witnessed, his testimony would be of momentous 
weightagainstthem. Aware of this, one of the owners of 
the steamboat, who, before unperceived, had also been 
walking on the bank, and looking on the nimble ves- 
sel, approached him to inquire if he had observed the 
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occurrence, and that it was the result of premeditated 
design. To this George gave a ready affirmative, ex- 
pressed in such terms ‘of warmth against the conduct 
of those in the sloop, as the unjustifiable nature of the 
transaction authorized. Turning to Fanny, he obser- 
ved, ‘You, too, Miss Woodville, beheld the whole af- 
fair: do you not agree with me that it was the result 
of malicious intention on the part of the sloop?” Fan- 
ny was now in a dreadful dilemma, but there was no 
retreating; she felt that the keen eve of George was 
rivetted on her glowing face; and with ablushing cheek 
and faltering voice, ascribed by him to any but the 
right cause, acknowledged that she had witnessed the 
disasterous circumstance, and fully agreed with Mr. 
Audley, that the sloop was entirely to blame. The 
Rubicon was now passed! and the thoughtless Fanny 
had subjected herself to a mortification and exposure 
which she little anticipated. Before retiring to rest 
that night a su>pena was received by herself and 
George, summoning both of them to attend at Court, 
on a specified day, to give their evidence in an action, 
brought by the proprietors of the damaged steamboat 
against the proprietors of the sloop. 

We must now hasten to the conclusion of our story. 
It is unnecessary to describe the feelings which agita- 
ted the breast of Fanny, during the interval, who sed- 
ulously concealed from her companion, Mary, all 
knowledge of the circumstance. Her father, unfortu- 
nately absent from home, could not interpose his au- 
thority to prevent her appearance at court; and all 
arguments urged by the unfortunate girl againt be- | 
coming a witness, were met by George with stronger | 
argument in favour of it. A large party, he told her, 
had been marshalled for the purpose of making the 
circumstance appear an accident; and duty and ho- 
nour required that they, providentially plac ed where | 
they had witnessed the whole occurrence, should un- 
hesitatingly step forward, and support the c ‘ause of, 
truth. His feelings warmly enlisted in the subject, | 
the arguments and } persuasions of George were uttered | 
with an earnestness and eloquence which she could not | 
resist; and she consented to accompany him to the_ 
dreaded trial, provided her evidence should not be. 
called, unless it became positively necessary, which | 
she secretly prayed might not be the case. 

The appointed day at last arrived. Fanny would | | 
have been glad to plead indisposition as an excuse for | 
remaining at home; but she feared that George would | 
see into her motive, and cast her off forever. Thus’ 
retreating became as difficult and hazardous as con- 
tinuance in her course of tergiversation; and with a 
pale cheek, a desperate heart, anda trembling hand, 
she adjusted her head dress, and throwing a mantle. 
around her shoulders, sallied out with George to the: 
appointed place of trial. Contrary to her hope, she! 
had not been long seated, before she was called to the 
witnesses’ stand. No language can describe the rush 
of blood from the heart to her cheeks, and back again 
to her beart; the cold shiver that ran through her 
veins, and the swelling emotion of her breast, as with 
an unsteady step and a quivering lip, she walked to-! 
wards the part of the room where a seat had been pre- | 
pared for her. George, on whose arm she leaned, felt | 
that she was trembing like an aspen leaf, and whis- 
pered something in her ear with the purpose of reas-| 
suring her. But the moment was one of too trying a. 
nature for his and her united efforts to still the tumults 
of her agonizing emotions. Her hand was on the sa- 
ered volume ; the words of the oath were proposed, 
and her lips, now nearly as white as its pages, kissed 
them in token of affirmation. The following was the 
first question proposed to her: 

** Miss Frances Woodville,” asked the Lawyer, “did | 
vou behold, on a certain day, (specifying the date) | 
the sloop Nancy run against the steamboat Enter- | 


pe? | 


prize | 





| prove equally pleasing to the reader. 
| are promised a rich treat of comedy at the one house, 


With a convulsive effort, that seemed to tear her 
heart out, Fanny answered in a scarcely audible voice, 
“J did.” 

She was required to state from what point of view 
she beheld the occurrence, and whether according to 
her impression, it was the result of accident or design. 
With much hesitation, and after many pauses, her an- 

swer to the interrogatory was at last given, and the 
lawyer of the opposite side rose to question aer. 
There had been a considerable stir in the court during 
the time of Fanny’s examination, occasioned by a 
young farmer, who was interested in the ownership 
of the sloops, and whom report stated to have been a 
suitor of Fanny, but rejected after receiving sev- 
eral marks of encouragement. The bustle was crea- 
ted by his forcing his way through the crowd, and 
whispering something in the ear of the lawyer enga- 
ged for the defence, whose first question to the trem- 
bling witness was one of awful import: 

‘‘ Miss Frances Woodville,” said he, ‘‘are you or 
are you not near-sighted 7?” 

A clap of thunder could not have more astounded 
the hearers. Withananxious and bursting eye, George 
gazed on the fair equivocator, who at first striving to 
reply, turned as red as autumnal sunset, then as pale 
as death, and, bursting into a flood of tears, fell faint- 
ing on the floor! 

Much more need not be said. The tissue of false- 
hoods by which George had been deceived was now 
unravelled to his astonished view ; the delusion was 
dissipated, and he beheld Fanny Woodville in her true 
colours—a creature of delicate and impressive loveli- 
ness, but of misguided mind. With a slight change 
from the language of Macbeth, he was now forced to 
acknowledge, that 

“So fair and foul a maid he had not seen.” 

Of course all thoughts of marriage were now aban- 
doned. He immediately left that part of the country, 
with the determination of making the European tour, 
his intentions in relation to which had been suspended 
by his attachment to Fanny. 

Several years have now gone by since the occur- 
rences related in this story took place; and George a 
the present timei s the happy husband of Mary E iwin, 
How this union was brought about we may perhaps 
relate in a future sketch; but must now leave the read- 
er to deduce the obvious moral from what we have 
already written. Poor Fanny, as she became sadly 
convinced by the result, was near-sighted in a double 
sense; but reformed by the cruel ordeal to which she 
had been exposed, she now owns that her doom was 
just. Her father has lately died; and sole inheritress 
of his large estate, she spends her time in devising 
and performing such acts of munificence and benevo- 
lence, as may well atone for her former impropriety. 

~~ Sincerity! 
Thou first of virtues, let no mortal leave 
Thy onward path, (although the earth should gape, 


And from the gulf of hell destruction cry,) 
To take dissimmulation’s winding way ! 
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THE DRAMA. 





So little has been done in the legitimate drama, du- 


| ring the part of the week when, according to our ar- 


rangements, we can attend the theatres, that we give 
no notice of the performances in this number; but 
devote the space to articles which we trust will 
Next week we 


and tragedy at the other,— Mr. Caldwell being engaged 
to play at the Park, and Mr. Booth at the Bowery. 


| We shall attend, and give critiques in both. 


Mr. Forrest, who is now in Philadelphia, wil! short- 
ly return to this city, we understand, and perform 
one more night at the Bowery theatre. This will be 
his farewell appearance. 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Atlantic Souvenir ; a Christmas and New- Year's 
Offering. 18mo. Philadelphia, 1829, Carey, Leaand 
Carey. 

Tue liberal publishers of the Atlantic Souvenir re- 

mark, in the preface, thet they have endeavoured to 

render their delightful work a fair specimen of the arts 
and literature of the United States; and, inso far as our 


judgment may be eatitled to consideration, we have 


no hesitation in saying that they have fully succeed- 
ed in their attempt. The names of a number of the 
most exalted writers of our country, whose reputa- 
tion has been disseminated, 

“ Like flower-seeds by the far winds sown, 


Where’er, beneath the sky of heaven, 
The birds of fame have flown,” 


are to be found in the list of writers for this elegant 
Annual. The distinguished English lady, too, 
whose “ airy gems,” and “ spoken flowers” are gath- 


_ ered with avidity as they fall from her lips, and care- 


fully treasured, by every lover of song, has greatly en- 
hanced the value of the volume by two voluntary con- 
tributions. The effusions of this gifted female, proud- 
ly pre-eminent above the rest of her sex in all the no- 
blest attributes of poesy, are not more remarkable, 
as the publishers justly observe, for their uncommon 
genius and beauty, than for their tone of gentleness, 
of feeling, and of virtue. Like those valuable flow- 
ers of easiern climes, which, while they charm the eye 
with the variegated beauty of their hues, and regale 
the smell with their delicious odour, are yet more es- 
timable for their medicinal virtues; so her poetry, 
with all its flow of language, and richness of imagery, 
and harmony of rhythm, is more highly prized by the 
reader of chastened judgment, for the moral it inva- 
riably conveys, than for the dexterity she evinces in 
all the arts of verse. By her, the most important 
moral and religious precepts are arrayed in the win- 
ning garb of fancy ; and she allures her readers into 
the path of virtue, by the charms with which she con- 
ceals its ruggedness. Painted by her pencil, the aus- 
tere and repulsive frown of truth gives place to smiles ; 
and the hideous form of vice is made visible through 
the unreal allurements with which he surrounds him- 
self. 

When such writers as Mrs. Hemans, Halleck, Pauld- 
ing, Mrs. Sigourney, Percival, and Willis, combine 
their efforts to give a meritorious literary character to 
a work like the Souvenir, the public has a right to ex- 
pect a high degree of excellence; and, in the present 
instance the expectation will not be disappointed. 
‘Though several pieces in the collection, viewed in con- 
trast with others of higher claims, appear undeserving 
of their place; yet, compared with the number of 
those, on the qualities of which there can be but one 
opinion, they seem too few to require particular ani- 
madversion. It is an easy matter, even in so finished 
and beautiful a specimen of liberality, genius and art, 
as the Atlantic Souvenir, to pick out specks and blem- 
ishes—for what human work is faultless? But, unlike 
the cynic, whose yellow and microscopic eyes could 
only discover the veins and flaws in the noble Etruscan 
vase of the ancient sculptor, we prefer to luxuriate 
in beauties, where we find them so abundant, and 
leave to others the less enviable task of pointing out 
defects. Some critics may be justly compared to 
those scrubby and gnarled trees which only flourish 
in an arid soil, and derive their fertility from a noxious 
atmosphere ; but for our own part, in the language of 
a poet whose name has been mentioned as a contribu- 
tor to the Souvenir, we are of opinion 

“That it is joy to speak the best 
We may of human kind.” 

The prose portion of the Souvenir exhibits that va- 

riety of style and subject, which is to be looked for in 
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| a work composed by so many different hands, and 


which, in itself, may be considered a very strong re- 
commendation. Some of the tales are chiefly distin- 
guished by a graphic and vivid delineation of natural 
scenery; others exhibit a, portraiture of the human 
heart, as influenced by different and contrary springs 
of action: in one we are forced into smiles by the ir- 
resistable humour of Paulding, and, the very next, 
perhaps, some nameless writer unlocks the fountain 
of our tears. 

The poetry of this, the fourth volumeof the Souve- 
nir, occupies, and deservedly, a larger space than in 
either of the preceding. The stanzas contributed by 
Halleck, we must say, we should never have attributed 
to his pen, had his name not been subscribed to them; 
for they contain neither the fire of Marco Bozzaris, 
the fine satire of the Croakers, nor the delicate hu- 
mour of Fanny. But if the wisest of men are occa- 
sionally guilty of folly, and if it be allowed that Homer 
sometimes nods, we know no reason why the author 
of “ Alnwick Castle” may not be excused for having 
committed one piece of poor poetry. It is his only 
sin ; and we have no fear that it will often be repeated. 

Mr. Pickering, of one of whose effusions we spoke 
in censure, when writing our article on the Token, 
has several pieces also in the Souvenir. One of these, 
a sonnet, entitled Fame, is so good, that we transfer 
it to our columns with pleasure. 


Fame 


The tree of Fame is mortal! though it rear 
Its top amid the heavens, its roots still creep 
Within the earth ; and storms shall one day sweep 
It from its place, or latent canker, year 
By year the heart consume—till weak and sere, 
It falls by its own weight. Vainly we steep 
It with our tears, and fondly hope to reap 
A golden fruitage. Yet, if fate severe 
Might spare it, and (this feverish being spent) 
A sort of after life throughout all time 
By it we might enjoy—would this content ¢ 
A tree there is that flourishes sublime, 
Whose branches are with fruit immortal bent; 
Who eat, shall live, indeed—and in a nobler clime ? 


The poem, called The Deaf and Dumb at Prayers, 
by Mrs. H. Sigourney, is an admirable production. 
The third and last stanzas, which we copy, are pecu- 
liarly beautiful : 


“ They have no garment for the thought that springs to meet its 
sire, 
No tone to flush the glowing cheek, or fan devotion’s fire ; 
Yet surely to the Eternal’s throne the spirit's sigh may soar, 
As free as if the wing of speech its hallowed burden bore.” 
* * * 


The pomp of words doth sometimes clog the spirit’s upward flight, 
But in the silence of their souls is one long sabbath-light ; 

If God doth in that temple dwell, their fancied loss is gain, 

Ye perfect listeners to His voice! say, is our pity vain ?” 


There is a poem by Percival in the collection, enti- 
tled Seneca Lake, which, for smooth and harmonious 
diction, and delicate accuracy of description, is sel- 
dom surpassed. We make room for the concluding 
part of it: 

4 With early dawn 
I woke, and found the lake wag up before me; 
For a fresh stirring breeze c frem the south, 
And all its deep green waves were tossed and mingled 
Into awar of foam. The new risen sun 
Shone on them, as if they were a world of stars, 
Or gems or crystals, or some other thing 
Starry and flashing bright. A gentle murmar, 
A roar scarce uttered, like a voice of mirth, 
Amidst the dancing waters, blended well 
With the Lolian whispering of boughs 
In a wide grove of pives. The fields and woods 
Were sparkling all with dew, and curling smoke 
Rose from the cottage fires—the robin, too, 
And the brown thrush, and other birds concealed 
Amid the half-grown thickets joyously 
Poured out their morning songs, and thus attended, 
I wandered by the shore. O! it was pleasant 
To feel the dashing of the dewy spray 
Rain on my forehead, and to look between 
Long crests of foam, into an unknown depth 
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Of deepest green, and then to see that green 
Soft changing into snow. Over this waste 
Of rolling surges, on a lofty bank, 

With a broad surf beneath it, brightly shone 


White roofs, and spires, and gilded vanes and windows, 


Each like a flame—thy peaceful tenements, 
Geneva, aptly named ; for not the walls 
By the blue arrowy Rhone, near Leman’s lake, 


With all its vineyards, shores and mouldering castles, 


Nor even its shaggy mountains, nor, above, 
Its world of Alpine snows—these are not more 
Than thou bright Seneca, whether at peace, 
As I at evening met thee, or this morning, 


into foam. Thou too shalt have thy fame— 


Genius shall make thy hills his home, and here 
Shall build his airy visions—birds shall come, 
And fondly ing Soe pigrins too shall haunt 
Thy sacred waters, and in after ages, 

QO! may some votary sit on the hillock, 

At evening, by thy shore.” 


The next peem which we shall copy, is signed, 


Frederick S. Eckard, and is a creditable production : 


Night. 
Night! solitary night! 
Sleep on the weary, pleasant dreams for wo, 
On the worn heart a freshness and delight, 
Dost thou bestow. 


Birds ir the sheltering nest, 

} tarp. See: oaiy unfolded to the dewy air, 

And thoughts ascending to the world at rest, 
Thy sway declare. 


With thee a shadowy band, 
Rise like remembered music, on our tears, 


And vanished hope, whose arch of promise spanned 


The coming years. 


Night! solitary night! 
Bards of undying fame and power are thine, 
Shedding rich gleams of intellectual light 
Around thy shrine. 


Oh, how wert thou adored, 
When the Chaldean read thy bright array, 
And science through the starry maze explored 
Her radiant way! 


Awakener of high thought, 
Bil passion struggling with the sordid earth ! 
ee mankind are e ently taught 
Their primal worl. - 
Night! solitary night! 
al pages glowing with deep song, 
And minds inspired, outwinging human flight, 
To thee belong! 


The sonnets to Ambition and to Fancy, which now 
claim our attention, are by a writer whom we happen 
to know—Prosper M. Wetmore, Esq. He need not 
be ashamed to have his name announced in connex- 


ion with such poetry as the subjoined effusions. 


We 


shall be sincerely sorry, should he feel offended at 
our thus publishing to the world what he has thought 
proper to conceal ; but the name of the poet, like his 
productions, is public property, and it is surely no un- 
pardonable breach of confidence, for friendship to re- 
veal to fame, what diffidence would hardly confide to 
friendship. If any reader, after having perused these 
sonnets, do not entirely concur with us in our opinion 
of their beauty, we will then acknowledge that pri- 
vate partiality has usurped the place of criticism, and 
that prudence would have concealed what misjudg- 
ing attachment has gvoWed. But we have no fear 


that such will be the case. 
Sonnets to Ambition. 


Light of the noble mind! the proud of earth 
ave ever breathed to thee their matin song ; 
And lofty hearts have mingled in the throng 


That gazed entranced upon thy brightness. Worth 


To thee a minister hath been ; and birth 
No heritage hath claimed ; the stndent’s lore— 
The poet's verse—for thee their vishuns soar ! 
Thy beams may gild a throne, or peasant’s hearth : 
Fond worshippers have followed o'er the wave, 
And watched thy rays, as mariners the sun: 
Danger hath stood upon the battlement 
Where rushed thy votary with his banner rent~ 
Yet pressed he on, till victory’s meed was won, 
Tn wreaths upon his brow, or glory om his grave! 





Despots have bound thee to their crimson car, 
And havoc led the way o’er reeking fields 
Where trampled freedom all her birth-right yields, 

And rapine stalks, while mercy flies afar ; 

Yet hast thou been full oft the guiding star 
That lighted patriots to a deathless fame ; 
Their guerdon, but the lustre of a name, 

Their field, the council-seat, or front of war, 

Shall godlike reason veil her ardent eye, 

Or eaglets grovel with the bird of night? 

Shall swelling bosoms shun bright honour’s race, 

When glory’s light is beaconing the chase ? 
The soaring spirit wings its towering flight, 

Nor stoops its falcon crest beneath the sky ' 


Sonnets to Fancy. 


Come Fancy! with thy soul-enrapturing power, 
And lead me through the fairy haunts, where dwell 
Thy magic influences : in moon-lit dell— 

Mid starry spheres—in dewy bosomed flower, 

Or, where the myrtle twines a perfumed bower, 
For youthful Love to weave his mystic spell— 
Where’ér thou art, I woo thee from thy cell, 

And give to thee the visioas of this hour. 

I'll follow thee ghrough ocean’s coral caves, 

And yield my spirit to deep ecstacies ; 
‘The winds discourse thy sweetest melodies, 

And gossamer barks are dancing o’er the waves: 
O, dip thy pencil in the Iris’ hues, 

And paint thy dwelling, ’tis the chosen of the muse ' 





Thou sittest upon the aged abbey’s tower, 

Listening the taie that plaining night-birds tell ; 

Or glidest through the cloistered aisle, when swell 
The midnight chimes: while brooding tempests lower, 
Thy chariot is the cloud : in summer shower, 

While whispered voices wake thy airy shell, 

Thou’rt seen where last the fleeting sunbeam fell : 
And spring, the gentle maid of balmy dower, 

When nature's chilly breathings first she braves, 

Woos thee unto the sylvan mysteries ; 

Thy court is then midst choral harmonies : 

But when the vesper tear thy chaplet laves, 

And night’s pale queen her placid course pursues, 

Thou wanderest forth, thy sandals bathed in mountain dews. 


There is a great deal of prettiness in the following 


similitude: 


To a Meteor; by V. Carey. 


Phantom of beauty, coldly bright! 

Lost ere the eye can trace thy flight ! 

A gleam in air! aray inthought! 

Quenched ere the mind its hue has caught! 
How like artthou to joy below; 

Which mocks the soul with transient glow, 
Which shoots athwart life’s troubled dream, 
A formless, scarce distinguished beam, 

And having waked the soul to care, 
Fades—as if naught had brightened there! 


With the next selection, from which no reader can 


withhold the appellation of beautiful, we close our ex- 
tracts. It is an anonymous effusion, and we have no 
means of conjecturing by whom it has been written; 
but we venture nothing in saying that the mine which 
furnishes even so small a specimen of such poetic 
gold, must abound with the same material, and, witb 
proper attention, would yield a desirable increase to 
the literary riches of our country. it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to inform the reader that the idea of the poem 
is taken from a passage in “Childe Harold,” Canto 
If. Stanza LXI. 


The Contented Captire. 


They tell me, love! in Christian isles 
A wife may freely roam, 

And give to all the joyous smiles 
We keep to bless our home. 


They call us slaves! they cannot know 
Affection's gentlest tone! 

How fondly true the heart will glow 
That beats for one alone ! 


Say, canI want, when thou art near, 
A crowd to make me gay 

Or the dull moments could they cheer, 
If thou wert far away ? 


Ah, then—slas! I could but raise 
These prattlers on my knee, 

Teach them to lisp in Allah's praise, 
And blend a prayer for thee. 
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No, no! my love—for me no isles 
Where Christian women roam 

I only seek my infants’ smiles, 
And thee, to bless my home. 


With a single concluding remark, we take our 


leave of one of the most pleasing volumes of miscel-' 


laneous prose and verse that, for a long time, has 
elaimed our perusal. Our extracts are copious; but 
were we to copy all the passages which we marked, 
in reading, as well entitled to approbation, this single 
review would occupy the whole of our paper. From 
the sample we have givea, many of our readers will 
be induced, we doubt not, to purchase the whole col- 
lection—and how could the price of the beautiful 
work be more satisfactorily appropriated? Of the 
graphic illustrations of the volume we can only say, 
they are worthy of their place. Altogether, this 
gift-book, the fourth Annual published by Messrs. 
Carey, Lea and Carey, is not only calculated to sus- 
tain their high reputation for taste and munificence,* 


but also to elevate the character of this country | 


abroad, for its advancement in literature and the libe- 
ral arts. 








Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople to England. 
By the Rev. R. Walsh, LL. D. M.R.I. A. 12mo. 
Philadelphia, 1828. Carey, Lea & Carey. 


THE number of new books, continually issuing from 
the press, in every department of literature and sci- 
ence, would naturally lead one to suppose that the 
intellectual condition of society must be much advan- 
ced, and that, where such constant supplies of knowl- 
edge are afforded, there must be a constant demand. 
That such is not the case, however, it is much to be 
feared examination would show; or rather, that the 
demand is occasioned by a feverish avidity for novel- 
ty, and not a wholesome mental thirst. One need not 
read much, nor very attentively, to find that the stores 
of human knowledge receive but a trifling augmenta- 
tive from the majority of those, who, by becoming au- 
thors, assume the character of teachers of the world ; 
and that many of the works which profess to be origin- 
al, consist, for the most part, of iterations of thoughts 
which had been repeated a thousand times before, not 
rendered more clear by precision of language, nor 
more attractive by felicity ofillustration. The mind, 
however, is often gratified by meeting with that which 
it may have previously known: knowledge, like all 
human possessions, cannot be always retained ; and 
the author who calls to recollection something useful, 
that had been forgotten, or something vleasant, that 
had charmed us in former days, though not entitled 
to praise for originality, deserves thanks for the good, 
or the gratification, he confers. 

Too many of the numerous publications of the day 
have not even this claim to approbation ; but through 
their barren pages the eye of the reader passes, like a 


traveller through a desert, without finding one spot ; 


made rich by the fruits of wisdom, or beautiful! by the 
flowess of wit. One writer gives to the world a pro- 
duction as original, in composing which, the only part 
he had was the trouble of transcribing, into ote vol- 
ume, what he found in several; or, if there be any 


thing his own, it is only where, by attempting to alter, | 
he has spoiled what is pilfered. Another, afflicted also 


with the disease of authorship, gives a volume of 





* As an evidence of the liberality of these gentlemen, we can- 
not refrain from relating the following circumstance : The editor 
of this paper had written a tale, (called “The Rifle’) which, 
being at the time under the pressure of pecuniary want, he was 
about disposing of to the editor of a periodical in this city, for the 
sum of eight dollars; but receiving a letter from Messrs. Carey, 
Lea and Carey, soliciting a contribution for their forthcoming 


Souvenir, (1828) he transmitted it to them, asking nine dollars’ 


for it, and stating that the better part of three days had been occu- 
pied in composing it. In reply to this letter he received a com- 
munication from them, isclosing sixty dollars!, 





travels to the public; and, after having made a long 
journey, informs his readers, on his return, at what 

hotels he rested, how much his entertainment cost, 
and whether the servants were civil or saucy. Whirl- 
| ed through a country as fast as postillions could drive, 
, he knows nothing of the manners ofits inhabitants, ex- 
cept what was gleaned from grooms and stable-boys ; 
| and of the climate, soil, political institutions, laws and 
| religion, he either speaks not at all, or speaks errone- 
| ously, but by chance. The two great ends of books 
| are instruction and amusement. He who teaches 
something useful, previously unknown, is entitled to 
the highest praise of authorship ; he who recommends, 
by gracefulness of diction,perspicuity of arrangement, 
or judgment in selection, what the mind had neglect- 
ed to learn from less inviting sources, takes the second 
rank; and he who adds to the stores of innocent 
amusement, enabling his readers to pass, in salutary 
recreation, the time which would otherwise have been 
, passed in idleness, has also a claim on the gratitude of 
mankind. 

But of the books which crowd our public libraries, 
few could be found possessing, in any considerable 
degree, either of these recommendations ; and could 
some process of critical winnowing be devised, to sep- 
arate the chaff fromthe corn, in our literary grana- 
ries, the majority of readers would stare with wonder 
to behold in what a small compass might be contain- 
ed all that is worth preserving of wisdom, fancy, and 
genius. The desultory trifler would have no reason 
to be pleased ; for his object is not to improve his un- 
derstanding, but to pass away his time: but the stu- 
dent, really desirous of adding to his intellectual 
hoardes, would rejoice to behold his wish so eagy of ac- 
quisition. Yet where there is gold, dross also will be 
found; but as the miner perseveres patiently in his 
work, throwing the latter aside, and only retaining the 
small quantities which he is able to extract of the for- 
mer ; so the reader must be content, in the garden of 
letters, to open a passage, through weeds and rubbish, 
to the cultivated and verdant spots. To claim entire 
originality from any writer would be making an exac- 
tion with which no one could comply ; but it cannot be 
deemed unreasonable to require that every additional 
book, on a subject previously discussed, should either 
contain something new, or at least the old in a better 
dress, and better disposed. The historian and the bi- 
ographer have but the same immutable facts to relate 
‘which were related by their predecessors; but if they 
| do not render them more valuable, by appropriate re- 
| flections and happy inferences, they areno more en- 
| titled to the name of author, than the publisher who 
| prints from a book, in large type, another with small. 

The present age has been prolificin works of fancy 
of ahigh character ; works which are perused, for 
‘the first time, with eager delight, and often recurred 
‘to with reawakened pleasure. In fictitious history, 
| a number of writers have become known who will be 
remembered while genius is revered and its effusions 
admired ; and in after ages, the name of Scott and of 
our own Cooper will be as familiar as they are now. 
In poetry, too, and inevery department of belles-lettres 
and science, there are some whose productions will 
remain 


“ The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 
The Meccas of the mind.” 


to which the scholar and the general reader will make 
frequent pilgrimages, and always with beneficial re- 
sults. But the unhealthy cravings of the public appe- 
tite for literary novelty have caused, in many instan- 
ces, an increase of beoks without an increase of knowl- 
edge ; the perusal of which, like inebriating draughts, 
does not quench, butinflames, the thirstof mind, and, 
at the same time, diminishes the delicacy of its per- 
ception, untilthe most nauseating outpourings of ig- 
| Morance, and dullness become more highly relished, 
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than the pure effusions of men qualified for the diffi. 
cult task of authorship. 

Compilations are useful, when he who makes them, 
in his range over the field of literature, is guided by 
taste and judgment; like the bee, collecting their 
sweets from various flowers, scattered hither and thith- 
er, todeposite them in one mass in the cells of his lit- 
erary hive. Butit should be remembered thathe who 
has not knowledge himself, cannot impart it to oth- 
er; that he who has not taste, cannot point out what 
is beautiful; and that, in order to teach, it is necessary 
to learn. In books of travels, the writer should bear 
in mind that the reader will not care whether, ona 
particular day, it rained or was dry; whether he visit- 
ed Pompeii before Herculaneum, or rode or walked 
to the summit of Vesuvius. His primary object, in 
commenting on other countries, should be the im- 
provement of his own, by relating those peculiarities 
in the modes of life, of agriculture, of politics, of law 
and of religion, which are either to be imitated for 
their excellence, or shunned for their defects. 

From these general remarks, which the reader may 
nor consider wholly irrelevant, we now turn to the 
particular consideration of the work named at the head 
ofthis article. The author went from Constantino- 
ple, in the capacity of chaplain, in the suite of Lord 
Strangford, and the contents of the work before us, 
were originally communicated in private letters to 
friends, at whose desire and recommendation, they 
were afterwards revised and thrown into the form of 
an unbroken narrative for publication. The solicita- 
tions of friendship are oftentimes the cause of books 
being printed, which criticism is obliged to condemn ; 
but, in the present instance, we are glad that Mr. 
Walsh was prevailed upon to comply with the wishes 
of his correspondents. A more interesting, instruc- 
tive, and agreeable book of travels, we have seldom 
perused ; and just at this period, when the eyes of the 
world are turned with anxious expectation on the 
countries he describes, it offers double claims to the 
attraction of the reader. 

The author is evidently a scholar, and one, the lib- 
erality of whose sentiments, the extent of whose views, 
and the unusual opportunities of observation which he 
possessed, qualify himin an eminent degree, to give 
much and correct information in reference to the man- 
ners, customs, policy, religion, and superstitions of a 
people, the conduct and character of which have been 
ariddle to the rest of mankind. No one, we feel per- 
suaded, will lay down this well written volume, after 
a careful perusal, without awarding a meed of appro- 
bation tothe author, and regretting that he had not 
extended it toa greater length. The style is easy, 
perspicuous and correct; his sentiments, modestly 
expressed, are judicious and manly ; his classical re- 
searches and comments are novel and interesting, 
and his observations on every thing that transpired 
before him, prove that he was animated by the right 
spirit of a traveller—that his eye was quick and un- 
tiring, and his mind inquisitive and thoughtful. ‘The 
Americans, like the Athenians,’”’ says the author of 
the Englishman’s Sketch Book, (an amusing little 
volume recently published in this city) are always en- 
quiring fornews. If one friend meet another, his first 
question is, What news?” It is this kind of disposi- 
tion that distinguishes Mr. Walsh, and which has en- 
abled him, m aduodecimo volume of less than three 
hundred pages, to convey to the reader more inform- 
ation, than is often found in works of much larger 
size. 

The narrative under review is so uniformly inter- 
esting that we shall do it injustice by sundering par- 
ticular passages for our readers ; but we cannot close 
it without making a few extracts. The European im- 
provements spoken of in our first selection, which 
were attempted to be introduced by Selim, the prede- 





cessor of the present monarch, were on a scale 
of magnificence that will create surprise : 

‘“‘ Having passed this Hebrew colony, where every 
sight and sound, and smell, was exceedingly disagree- 
able, we arrived at the bridge which crosses the head 
ofthe harbour at Kyat-khana. This name which liter- 
ally means “the house of paper,” is rendered interest- 
ing by the circumstances connected with it. It was 
originally an imperial kiosk, and used as a summer 
residence by the family of the Sultans; bnt the excel- 
lent and amiable Selim, the relation and predecessor 
of the present monarch, gave it up, with others, to be 
appropriated to manufactories ; by which he intend- 
ed gradually to introduce into the Turkish empire the 
arts and sciences of western Europe. Among those 
which he considered most important, was printing and 
the circulation of books; and for this purpose he es- 
tablished a magnificent printing office at Scutari, on 
the other side of the Bosphorus, and gave this kiosk, 
and another opposite Buyukdere, for manufactories to 
supply his printing-office with paper. It was suppos- 
ed that the Sultan Selim was the first person who in- 
troduced printing into Turkey, but this is not the case; 
Greek and Armenian presses were long at work in the 
respective patriarchal residences at Constantinople ; 
the first so early as 1530, and the second in 1697; and 
the printing establishment for Turkish books, and a 
paper manufuctory at Kyat-khana, were formed by a 
renegado named Ibrahim, in the reign of Achmed III. 
inthe year 1727. He was engaged by the Grand Vi- 
zir and the Mufti Abdulla Effendi; and even a fetva 
was issued by the Mufti, declaring the undertaking 
highly useful, and a hatta sheriff by the Sultan, feli- 
citating himself that Providence had reserved so great 
a blessing for his reign. The Ulema also concurred, 
but expressly excepted the Koran, and books contain- 
ing the doctrines of Mahomet, from being subject to 
the process of printing. The reason they assigned 
was characteristic of the people ;—they said it would 
be an impiety if the word of God should be squeezed 
and pressed together: but the true cause was, that 
great numbers of themselves earned a considerable in- 
come by transcribing those books, which would be at 
once destroyed if they were suffered to be printed. 
As the Turks, in general, have no kind of relish for 
any other literature, the printing office was soon dis- 
continued when it was prohibited from publishing the 
only book the Turks ever read ; and the thing seem- 
ed altogether forgotten, when it was revived by Se- 
lim. 

“On my first arrival at Constantinople, in 1821, I 
visited his establishments, and they were worthy of 
their munificent founder. The paper manufactories 
were arranged in a beautiful style. The reservoirs of 
water were marble basins, and the whole was what 
you would expect where a Sultan had fitted up his 
palace for a factory. The printing-office at Scutari 
was on a correspondent plan. I[t was a very spacious 
edifice. The cases and presses were at opposite ends 
of a very large apartment, and seven of the first and 
four of the last were in operation. The cases were 
so placed in a semicircular form, that the compositor 
sat cross-legged on a cushion, to work at his ease ; 
and the presses were so constructed, that when the 
handle was detached, the machines worked of them- 
selves, with the least possible effort onthe part of the 
workmen. I purchased some books as specimens of 
the execution, which seemed very neat and correct. 
This, however, in common with other establishments, 
languished and declined on the death of their patron ; 
and, before [ left Constantinople, there were no re- 
mains of printing-office or paper-mills, except the 
name of Kyat-khana, to indicate the place where one 
had been established.”’ p. 10-12 

The following anecdote of a hero possesses great in- 
terest: 
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‘* When we contemplate the vast extent and power 
of the Roman Empire, which had this city for its cap- 
ital, and its advancement in all the knowledge of the 
arts and sciences necessary for its improvement and 
preservation; we are astonished at the easy con- 
quest it afforded toa handful of obscure and illiterate 
barbarians, who, a short time before, had issued from 
the mountains in Asia, and were distinguished only 
by their ignorance and fanatacism. But when we 
further considerthe powerful forces with which they 
now beleaguered the town, and the inadequate means 
of defence possessed by the inhabitants; that the 
‘Turks had an army of more than 200,000 men, beset- 
ting it on all sides, both by land and sea; and that 
the actual number of fighting men inside the city did 
not exceed eight thousand, to guard its vast extent ; 
that the Turks were excited by that confidence which 
fatalism, and the cause of their prophet, always impart 
to his followers, and this confidence now roused to 
the fiercest energy by their uniform success in all 
their enterprises ; that the Greeks, on the contrary, 
were totally depressed, not only by that weak super- 
stition which then constituted the essence of their re- 
ligion, but by the series of disasters that had for ma- 
ny years pursued them, and at length shut them up in 
this their last refuge ;—our admiration and astonish- 
ment are equally excited by the vigourous defence 
which they made, and the confidence and patriotism 
which the genius and spirit of one man could inspire. 

‘* That one man was Constantine Paleologus. The 
name of Constantine occurs more frequently than that 
of any other in the history of the lower empire ; it 
was borne by fourteen emperors ; but they were all 
marked by imbecility, except the first and the last— 
he who founded the empire, and he in whom it termi- 
nated. The details given of this termination, and of 
the character and conduct of him who endeavoured 
to avert or delay it, are particularly affecting ; and 
his devotion of himself to the cause of his country, 
when it could no longer be preserved, and seek- 
ing death in the midst of his enemies, are worthy of 
the best ages of Greece or Rome. The breaches 
which remain in the wall for aconsiderable extent, 
near this Top Kapousi gate, and which the Turks 
have never since repaired, attest the vigorous resist- 
ance made, and the utter hopelessness of any further 
effort to stop the torrent of barbarians that poured in 
through them. The body of Constantine was found 
in one of them, where he had placed himself as the 
last, but ineffectual, barrier ; and a magnificent tree 
is now growing out of it, to mark, as Clarke says, 
‘the sacred spot where the last of the Paleologi fell.’ ” 
p. 22-3. 

Our next extract, though long, will well repay the 
reader for the time its perusal may occupy : 





betrayed his confidence, he was determined to get rid 
of him ; the next persons, therefore, whom he sent 
with despatches to the Porte, had orders to kill this 
man before they left Constantinople. Two Albani- 
ans undertook the commission. They first proceed- 
ed, ontheir arrival, to the Reis Effendi, with their 
despatches from Ali; received answers to convey 
back tohim; and on their return through the town 
called at the house of this man. As Ali’s messengers 
had always done so, there was nothing extraordinary 
in their doing so now. Notwithstanding this, his 
agent, rendered suspicious, either by his own con- 
sciousness, or from some information, instead of 
coming to the gate, as he usually did, to receive their 
conmnunication, appgared atthe window above, and 
demanded any letters they had for him: they pretend- 
ed to search for them; but instead of letters, they drew 
out their pistols, and both fired at him from below. 
He was wounded, but not killed, and the Albanians 
immediately proceeded at full gallop through the 
town; and as this is the manner in which Tartars 
bearing despatches always go, they were suffered to 
pass without inquiry or hindrance. Meaatime the 
wounded man sent an account to the Porte of 
what had occurred, and Tartar cavalry were des- 
patched in all directions to arrest the fugitives. 
They were overtaken at Rodosto, about ninety miles 
from Constantinople, where one of them was seiz- 
ed, brought back, and executed: but the other, after 
a vigorous resistance, effected his escape to Ali, and 
continued faithfully attached to him to the last. 

‘‘ This was the immediate occasion of the deposition 
of Ali. The Porte expressed the utmost horrour at 
this attempted assassination of a man under the pro- 
tection of, and inthe very residence of the Faithful. 
A firman, therefore, was immediately issued, that Ali 
was deposed from his Sangiac or province, and the 
government of it conferred upon his enemy. He re- 
fused to obey the firman, and it was for some time de- 
bated at the Porte what should be done with him; at 
length, on the suggestion of Haled Effendi, then at 
the height of his influence, an army was sent against 
him. After various vicissitudes, he was so pressed by 
Hourchid Pasha, who commanded against him, that 
he was compelled to take refuge in a part of the cita- 
del of Yanina, with about fifty men who had remained 
faithful to him. The place which he had chosen for 
this last retreat, was a building divided into three sta- 
ges, or stories: the uppermost was occupied by Ali 
andhis immediate suite: his treasures, which were 
supposed to be immense, occupied the next; andthe 
floor below was filled with gunpowder, and other com- 
bustibles, ready to be exploded at a moment’s warn- 
ing. 

‘‘Hourchid, apprised of the localities of this fortress, 


“ Immediately opposite this gate, (the Silivri Ka- | and what arrangements had been made, sent his Sil- 


pousi, or Gate of Selyvria,) on a parapet wall raised | 
on the way-side, were five Turkish tomb-stones rang- | 
edin a line in aremarkable manner, and forming stri- | 
king objects ina small cemetery which is seen at this | 


place: they were of white marble, and surmounted 
with turbans by which the Turks always distinguish 
the rank and quality of the dead. These I found 
were the monuments of Ali Pacha, his three sons, 
and his grandson. The manner of Ali’s death has 
been variously reported, and the accounts I have seen, 
are generally incorrect. The following particulars of 
that event, and what followed it, may be relied on; 
as they were obtained partly from the report of the 
Reis Effendi, and partly from eye-witnesses, personal- 
ly acquainted with the facts. 

“ Ali had placed at Constantinople an Albanian 
Turk, who was his confidential agent, to manage his 
affairs with the Porte, and give himsecret information 
of all that was going on. Suspecting however, that 
he had used his influence to his prejudice, and had 


idhar to Ali, to propose that he should surrender at 
discretion, give up the citadel which he possessed, 
and consign his treasures to this officer, as the only 
reasonable line of conduct which he could pursue in 
the extremity to which he was reduced. He had 
heard, he said, that Ali intended to set fire to the 


' powder, and blow up himself and his treasures, in 


case his demands were not complied with; but that 
this menace was idle—for if he did not immediately 
decide, he would come himself and apply the match. 
This determined communication seemed to have ter- 
rified the old man, who, till that moment, had remain- 
ed inflexible in his resolution not to submit: but the 
love of life prevailed when it was no longer of any 


value to him ; andhe replied, that considering the 


hopelessness of his situation he would surrender him 
self, his fortress, and his treasures, provided his life 
were assured to him. 

‘‘ The Silidhar charged himself with this message to 


-Hourchid, and returned after a short time with an an- 
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ewer, thatthe accomplishment of his wish depended 

the Sultan exclusively ; that he might assure 
himself that his good offices should be employed for 
the purpose: but in the mean time, his only hope of 
success would depend on Ali’s kaving previously sur- 
rendered his fortress, and all it contained, into his 
hands; and that, for the present, he should retire to a 
small island in the lake near the town, and await 
there the arrival ofthe Sultan’s orders. Ali demand- 
ed time to reflect on this proposal ; and after several 
conferences, it was at length agreed that he and his 
little troop should evacuate the fortress and retire to 
the island ; butthat he should leave behind him aman, 
in whom he had confidence, to act according to cir- 
cumstances: if the return of the messenger sent to 
the Porte, brought him and his companions assuran- 
ces of safety, every thing was to be surrendered ; if 
not, to be blown intothe air. The person whom he 
left behind, and who undertook to execute this ex- 
traordinary commission, was a man who he knew 
would do it. His name was Kutchuk Achmet, or 
Little Achmet: his body was contracted by a wound 
he had received in his leg, and he was so lame as to 
be almost powerless ; but he was known to be a man 
ofthe most daring intrepidity, and who would not 
hesitate to blow himself into the air, to execute any 
command entrusted to him. 

“It is among the anomalies of the human character, 
that some action is found to contradict the whole ex- 
perience and conviction of former life. Ali was him- 
self the most suspicious, because he wasthe most art 
ful and perfidious,of men; he moreover knew that he 
had to deal with an enemy as artful and perfidious as 
himself, and who never lost an opportunity, by any 
restraint of faith or honour, of taking an advantage 
of. anadversary, evenif he had not given such provo- 
cation as he had, and so was not the marked and hope- 
less criminal he knew himself to be: yet on the sim- 
ple reliance of a vague promise, he surrendered him 
self, and in old age clung to a life which he hada 
thousand times exposed with a most fearless indifier- 
ence. He was receivedon the island by the Silidhar, 
with a number of men equal to his own party, and 
they made a show of rendering him all the honours 
due to his rank as Pasha and Vizir; and, after hav- 
ing been treated for some days by Hourchid with an 
appearance of great kindness and regard, the suspi- 
cions of the practised dissembler, which were never 
known to sleep before, were now completely lulled, 
and he issued an order to his faithful adherent to sur- 
render the fortress with which he had been entrusted. 
This was done, and the treasures and the powder were 
removed to a place of security. 

‘“« Ali now entertaining, it should appear, some ap- 
prehension of the consequence of his imprudence, de- 
manded that one of his captains, who commanded a 
small corps of about a hundred men, should be ad- 
mitted to the island with his troops, and remain there. 
This was complied with by Hourchid, who immedi- 
ately sent an equal number of his own troops at the 
same time, to hold them in check. 

“ Different Pashas of inferiour rank, had been in the 
habit of daily visiting Ali: but on the 3ist. of the 
moon Djemazim-ewiel, corresponding with our 5th. of 
February, the Governor of the Morea, Mohomed Pa- 
sha, also paid hima visit. They heldtogether a long 
conversation of a very confidential nature, and mutu- 
al attachment and good will seemed to be established 
between them. Mohamed pressed him to name any 
thing which he could contribute to his personal com- 
forts, particularly in the article of provisions ; and 
offered to procure for him such as he desired, howev- 
er rare and difficult to be had. Lamb is considered 
a great luxury by the Turks at this particular season, 
and it is very difficult to procure, because there is a 
strict law which prohibits its use before March. This, 
Ali now said he would prefer to any other food, and 


‘ 





it was instantly promised by his friendly visiter ; who 
asked him again, was there any thing else in which 
he could gratify him. The old man replied, that 
there was one thing more, which he was reluctant to 
name, because his religious scruples restrained him ; 
but, pressed by his friend, he named a particular kind 
of wine, which was also immediately promised him. 

‘‘ The conversation continued a short time longer, in 
terms of great amity,and the Pasha of the Morea rose 
to depart, with expressions of affectionate good-will 
on both sides. As they were of the same rank, they 
rose at the same moment from the divan on which 
they were sitting, and the Pasha of the Morea, as he 
was retiring, made a low and ceremonial reverence : 
the Pasha of Yanina returned it with the same pro- 
found inclination of the body ; but before he could 
recover himself again, Mohamed drew his yatigan 
from his girdle, and plunged it into the back of 
his host with such force, that it passed completely 
through his heart and out at his left breast. Ali fell 
dead at his feet, and his assassin immediately left 
the chamber with the bloody yatigan in his hand, and 
announced to those abroad that he had ceased to ex- 
ist. Some soldiers of Mohamed entered the apart- 
ment, severed the head from the body, and bringing 
it outside, held it up to their own comrades and the 
soldiers of Ali, as the head .of atraitor. Finding 
themselves thus betrayed, the soldiers of Ali instantly 
attacked their adversaries, headed by the lame Alba- 
nian, Kutchuk Achmet. He was soon killed, and the 
rest were overpowered, who, now finding all resist- 
ance fruitless, made no further opposition, but joined 
in the cryof ‘Long live the Sultan, and his Vizir 
Hourchid Pasha!’ Such was the real termination of 
Ali Pasha’s career : “he who had himself so often be- 
trayed others, fell a confiding victim to the treachery 
of his guest, in the very spirit of the Roman’s sense of 
retributive justice, ‘Ut necis artifices arte perirent 
sua. 

“ But the circumstance which renders the affair 
more remarkable is, that it was done not merely with 
the assent, but by the contrivance of the Turkish gov- 
ernment, who boasted of this act of duplicity and per- 
fidy, in their public communications, and rewarded 
with the highest honours the man who had thus, they 
say, ‘ executed the will of his Sovereign.’ 

“It was generally rumoured at this time in Con- 
stantinople, that Ali was on his way to the city ; and 
a Tartaravan, or carriage supported on poles, like a 
sedan chair, suspended between four mules, had ac- 
tually set out to meet him. When it returned, it 
brought back, not Ali, but his head ; which, as usual, 
was sent up to be exhibited as the head of a malefac- 
tor. Itarrived on the 23d. of February, inclosed ina 
box ; and on the 24th. it was exposed in the court of 
the Seraglio toall who wished to see it. I took a jan- 
issary, and proceeded there to witness a display of 
Oriental usage which has remained unchanged from 
the earliest times. 

‘As Ali was a Pasha, his head was treated with 
the respect due to his rank. Instead of being exhib- 
ited in the common way at the gate, it was placed ona 
dish, ona low marble pillar, between the first and se- 
cond gates of the Seraglio ; where it exactly resem- 
bled John the Baptist’s head in a charger. Over it 
hung a yafta, or paper containing his accusation, like 
that which was placed over maletactors on the cross; 
and beside it stood a bostangee, with a wand in his 
hand. The dish was surrounded by a small circle 
of people, who, when I approached made way forme ; 
and the bostangee touching the dish with his wand, it 
turned round, that I might have a distinct view of the 
head in every position; while the people looked on 
with the most imperturbable gravity, without evincing 
any more emotion than if they were looking atthe 
stone pillar on which it stood. 

“ The head was merely scalp—that is, the cranium 
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and brains were abstracted from the flesh, and their 
place supplied with stuffing of other materials ; 
but the operation, which Turks are very dexterous in 
performing, was executed with such skill and neat- 
ness, that the external form and features were as per- 
fect, and the expression more vivid, than if the head 
had not been detached fromthe body. The counte- 
tenance was not pallid but plump ; not collapsed, but 
full, and expressive of character. It was large and 
comely, evidently belonging to a portly man of a 
commanding presence ; 
openness and good humour—covering, as I thought, 
under a smooth exterior, a ferocious and faithless 
heart. The top of the head was bald, giving the full 
contour toa remarkably ample forehead. On the 
crown, however, was alarge tuft of grey hair hanging 
down for some length behind ,after the manner of the 
modern Albanians, and the ancient Greeks of the 
same country. On his chin was a remarkably hand- 
some beard of silver gray, about six inches long. As 
many people were reading the yafta, or superscription, 
set up over his head on the wall beside him, | expres- 
sed to the jannissary a strong wish to have it, when 
it was no longer wanted ; and as the Turks do every 
thing for money, I promised him a good reward: he 
communicated my wishes to the bostangee, and a few 
days after he brought me the paper.” p. 24-32. 

The pertinacity of Turkish obstinacy, in reference 
to adopting the improvements of other countries, and 
a determined hostility to knowledge, seem.to consti- 
ute a strong national trait. 
we quote is in exemplification of this remark : 

“We rode through a number of ragged, filthy 
streets, to the more ragged and filthy post-house, 
where we were to be supplied with fresh horses; for 
here the engagement of our surrogee from Constan- 
tinople terminated. From hence the posts occur 
every ten or twelve hours, the horses are changed, 
and the speed of the traveller is as rapid as he pleases 
to go; and for this he only pays twenty paras, or 
half a piastre an hour for each horse; that is, he gets 
four horses and an armed guide, to go at what rate 
he pleases, for about fourpence per mile, or one pen- 
ny foreach horse. The post-house is a miserable 
mud hovel, with paper windows. The interior, how- 
ever, has a coffee-house, in one end of which the post- 
- master and some respectable looking Turks were 
smoking and drinking coffee; in the other my port- 
manteau and cloaks were thrown, and J lay down on 
them expecting to get some breakfast. When Mus- 
tapha came in, [ asked him some question in English, 
which he did not answer, and supposing he had not 
heard me, I repeated it in a louder voice. He was 
now seized with an extraordinary fit of trepidation. 
He got up immediately and left the room, and [ found 
him afterwards in the yard attempting to give some 
baccheesh, or gratuity, to the stable-men; but his 
hand so trembled that he scattered the paras about 
the yard. He then hurried me out, and, getting on 
his horse, rode hastily off, leaving me to follow him 
as [ could. I pursued him tothe suburbs of the town, 
where he stopped at a Bulgarian wine-house, and 
having got into a Christian place, his trepidation be- 
gan to subside, and he attempted to account for it. 
The Turks of this place are so rude and ignorant, 
that they think a man degraded who understands 
any other language than Turkish; when I addressed 
him, therefore, in English, at the post-house, he could 
not answer, as it would have exposed us both to the 
contempt and insults of the fellows about us, from 
which he had no means of protection. It had hap- 
pened to him, he said, in the same place before, and 
both he and the gentleman he travelled with were at- 
tacked, and in great danger. 

“‘ This determined hostility to knowledge is, per- 
haps, the most extraordinary trait in the Turkish 
character, and distinguishes them from every other 


it had the appearance of 


The next extract re 








nation at the present day. It is hardly possible to 
conceive a people priding themselves on being igno- 
rant, and despising those who are not so. Nor is 
this confined to the rude rabble of Kirklesi. There 
is a number of Janissaries attached to the palaces of 
the different missions at Constantinople, as guards of 
honouf, and they are in constant communication 
with the inmates of the palaces. The only one I ever 
heard of, who acquired a knowledge of a Frank 
language, was Nustapha, and he was a renegado, and 
did it at the hazard of his life. The prejudice is not 
less among the upper and educated classes. The 
Turks, in their intercourse with foreign nations, are 
always obliged to use rayas as interpreters. The im- 
portant function of drogoman to the Porte was al- 
ways performed by Greeks till the late insurrection ; 
and when the Turks thought they could no longer con- 
fide in them, there could not be found in the empire 
one, of themselves, capable or willing to hold a com- 
munication in a foreign language, and they were 
obliged to confer the situation on a Jew. They have 
since that, however, established a seminary for the 
education of a few young Turks in different Frank 
languages, that they may be able to undertake and 
discharge a duty so important and confidential, and 
no longer depend on the suspicious fidelity of stran- 
gers. This tardy and reluctant adoption of a mea- 
sure so indispensable, is a strong proof of the perti- 
nacity with which they adhere to ancient prejudices, 
which no one but a man of the energetic character of 
the present Sultan could dare to oppose, or oppose 
with any effect.” p. 84-6 

The hospitality of the Bulgarians, as related in the 
annexed passage, is a trait of character that might 
be recommended to the imitation of some more civi- 
lized communities : 

“ At six o’clock we arrived at the village of Beeni, 
where we stopped to sleep. Here was no khan, and 
we were konacked by the Kiaya, in a private house as 
before. The good people had no second room, and 
we were domesticated with the family. It consisted 
of the Tchourbadgee, or man of the house, so called 
because he is the giver of soup, or the dispenser of 
hospitality ; the hoba, or woman, three children, and 
two shepherds. ‘The house was of wicker-work, as 
the others, but the walls so low, that [ could only 
stand upright in the middle, and lie at length close 
by the sides. The hut was, however, clean, sweet, 
and fresh. The floor was swept, and the carpets 
spread, and a large fire blazed in the chimney ; and 
while I stretched myself among the kind, good people, 
and saw their honest faces brighten in the blaze, I 
felt myself quite at home. We had brought with us 
some mutton from Rousou Kestri, in the apprehen- 
sion that we should arrive too late at Beeni toget any 
meat. This the boba roasted for us; and laying on 
the other side of the fire an iron circular plate, like a 
a Scotch griddle, she poured on it a mixture of water, 
flour, and eggs, so as to form a thin cake; when this 
was done, she took it off, placed it on a dish, and pro- 
ceeded to make another; and having interposed 
cheese and butter between them, she laid the second 
on the first. In this way she raised a pile of pan- 
cakes. To these she added a dish of sour cabbage, a 
pitcher of wine, and a mug of raki, and sent up sup- 
per on a stool, with a comfort and despatch that would 
do credit to an English kitchen. During this prepa- 
ration she had a distaff stuck to her hip, and a reel 
spinning at the end of it, which she kept constantly 
in motion; and from this simple but incessant ma- 
chine, the whole family was supplied with clothes. 
After supper, the good good woman made me some 
coffee, which Mustapha carried in his bag ; and then 
we all lay down together to rest for the night. The 
man, his wife, three children, two shepherds, surro- 
gee, Tartar, and I, lay amicably side by side, rolled 
in the carpet, with our feet to the fire, and slept in 
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peace and good-will Towards morning | awoke, 
and found the industrious woman and one of her 
children, by the light of the fire, spinning cotton on 
their distaffs. They were looking at me and singing 
a low simpleair. [| thought of my distance from 
home, and the kindness of these good people to a 
stranger, and of Mungo Park and his affecting ac- 
count of a somewhat similar scene; aid, like him, I 
was effected evento tears.” p.92-3.  _ 

The following is another interesting instance of a 
similar kind : 

“The shades of evening had already closed when 
we arrived at a valley, in the bosom of which is situa- 
ted the romantic village of Lopenitza, where we pur- 
posed to passthe night. This village is at the bottom 
of the descent of the High Balkan, and those who 
arrive at it congratulate themselves at having now 
crossed the mountains. We had other reasons to 
welcome its approach; we were wet, cold, tired, 
hungry, and never was a resting place more welcome. 
We rode into a farm-yard, surrounded by a wall of 
wicker-work. Within were several buiidings, but one 
stood apart, which looked peculiarly inviting. It was 
new, and fresh, and clean, having been recently 
coloured with some gray composition. It was filled, 
however, with people, and already pre-occupied. In 
a moment after, they were all in motion; the floor 
was swept out, the thick carpets spread, a large fire 
blazed in the chimney, and when I entered the porch, 
[I thought I had not seen, either in England or Wales, 
s0 neat, so picturesque, or so comfortable a cottage. 
I now divested myself of my drenched clothes, and 
having stretched myself before the fire, i never ex- 
perienced more comfortable sensations. 

“ While reclining in this state | saw anumber of 
girls enter the porch, and in a short time, after some 
preparation without, they entered the room. Here 
the tallest and handsomest, with a white handker- 
chief in her hand, led the way, and the rest following, 
they commenced a dance, accompanied by a very 
sweet song, in which their voices were all pleasantly 
blended. The dance consisted in a movement where 
they all passed each other with grace and regularity ; 
and the song was a hymn of welcome to the stranger, 
praising his beauty and fine qualities. They were 
dressed in blue cloth jackets and petticoats, with 
large chemise which folded over their necks and 
arms; their hair was braided, and hung with coins of 
gold and silver; they wore long pendant earings, and 
round their arms were one or two broad bracelets of 
silver ; and their petticoat was gathered up with a 
leather girdle, that it might not impede the motion of 
their feet. When the dance and song were ended, 
the leading beauty threw her white handkerchief into 
my lap, and they all retired. Not well comprehend- 
ing the nature of this challenge, I hesitated what to 
do, when Mustapha informed me that it was a de- 
mand for a few paras. I immediately placed them 
within, and followed the dancers into the porch with 
the jingling handkerchief. Here | distributed the 
contents among them, and they departed with great 
modesty and good-humour. 





‘The boba killed for us two fowls ; one she roast- | 
ed, and the other she stewed with great skill ; to this | 
were added pan-cakes, wine, and raki, and we had | 
an excellent supper. Among the acts of kindness of | 
these good people, they always make an enormous | 
fire ; they set long logs of wood standing endways on 
the hearth, and in a short time they kindled into a) 
fire, six feet high: like Russians, they seemed to en- 
joy the intense heat it caused, but I soon found it in- 
tolerable, and requested them to remove it, which 
they did with some surprise.” p. 98-100. 

From the concluding part of the volume we now 
make two short extracts, which, with those already 
quoted, are all that our space will permit us to pre- 

' 


sent to our readers, to whom the entire work may be 
recommended, as one that combines, In a small com- 
pass, un uncommon degree of ‘interest and informa- 
tion. 

The author is now at an inn, in Hermanstadt, an 
ancient town of Transylvania: 

‘* At the inn where I stopped, the people spoke no 
language but Hungarian; and after various attempts 
at making myself understood, during which every 
person in the house came to me in succession, and 
sometimes altogether, I gave up the case as hope- 
less, and went out in search of Mr. Popp, a Greek 
gentleman, to whom [ had letters. From him I re- 
ceived a kind and cordial reception, and was intro- 
duced to his lady and very amiable family. To my 
great surprise, they all spoke English fluently, having 
learned it at Vienna; and were the only Greeks I 
had ever met with who could do so. 

“I was awakened the next morning by a man, who 
came with a lantern iato my room before it was day. 
He held in his hand a glass, and said distinctly, 
‘Visne schnaps. Domine.’ Well pleased to hear a 
language I could understand in the inn, I said, ‘Quid 

sl schnaps?’ He held up his finger in the manner 
of demonstrating a proposition, and said, ‘ Schnaps, 
Domine, est resmaxime necessaria omnibus hominibus 
omni mane.” Satisfied with his definition, | declined 
any further proof; but was greatly amused at the 
boots of an obscure inn talking distinct Latin, which 
he told me was the common language of the house, 
where I was greatly puzzled to make myself under- 


fstood. It was not, like the Wallachian tongue, so 


corrupted from the original as scarcely to be intelli- 
gible; but such as is taught and spoken in our classi- 
cal schools and colleges, and pronounced exactly as 
itis in Ireland. I found it was the first language 
every boy in Hermanstadt learned at school, and 
that it was the most necessary, because all the public 
papers and documents are written and business 
transacted in it.”” p. 196-7. 

Before leaving Hermanstadt, our author visited 
whatever was worth seeing in the place ; and the fol- 


lowing occurrence, which illustrates the extent of 


fame which Sir Walter Scott has acquired, by his ge- 


nius and literary industry, took place in the course of 


his rambles : 

‘In passing a bookseller’s shop, I stopped to buy a 
map of Hungary. While looking about the shop, the 
bookseller, who spoke French, directed my attention 
toa portrait which he had just hung up. | asked 
him who it was, and he replied, ‘ Le Sieur Valtere 
Skote, l'homme le plus celebre en toute l'Europe.’ It 
was certainly no small proof of his celebrity to have 
his picture thus exhibited in an obscure town at the 
remotest confines of civilized Europe: his novels, 
translated into French and German, formed a conside- 
rable part of the books in the shop.”’ p. 198. 

With a degree of satisfaction, seldom created by a 
modern book of travels, we now closetthe agreeable 
work of our observant and intelligentgauthor. The 
extracts we have given, will convey buj an imperfect 
idea of the work, which is written in a continuous and 
uninterrupted narrative; butthey possess much inter- 
est in themselves, and may incite some, perhaps, to 
peruse the entire book, which will amply reward the 
reader for his time. In making eur selections, we 
have been governed more by a regard to the length of 


the passages, than to their degree of interest; and 


while no parts of the work offer less claims to a peru- 
sal than those we have quoted, there are some in 
which instruction and amusement are blended in a 
much higher degree. If all writers who visit foreign 
lands, mingled, in their account of them, the useful 
and sweet in such agreeable proportions, books of 
travels would be much more sought after than they 
are at present. 
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Pelham; or the Adventures of a Gentleman. 2vols. 
12mo. New-York. J.& J. Harper. [Unpublished. ] 


Types are dangerous, as well as useful things. The 
invention of printing, like that of gunpowder, though 
in the main productive of widely beneficial results, 
has also been the means of incalculable evil. He who 
becomes an author takes on himself an immense bur- 
den of responsibility. The sentiments which men ut- 
ter in conversation, whether good or evil, have but a 
limited influence; but once committed to the press, 
they become circulated among millions, and may con- 
tinue to be read long after he from whom they origina- 
ted has been slumbering in the grave. 


“ 





—a drop of ink, 
Falling like dew, upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think ; 
Tis strange, the shortest letter which man uses 
Instead of speech, may form a lasting link 
Of ages!—To what straits old Time reduces 
Frail man, when paper, even a rag like this, 
Survives himself, his tomb, and all that’s his !” 

In our newly assumed task of criticism, we have 
hitherto not felt called upon to speak, in terms of de- 
cided reprobation, of any work which has fallen un- 
der our notice ; butthat which we have now named re- 
quires our warmest censure. Pelham is one of a class 
of novels that, within a year or two past, has become 
very popular in England, and a number of which 
have been republished in this country. In the shape 
of a fictitious narrative, it is intended to give sketches 
of the manners and customs, follies and vices, of 
fashionable society ; but instead of speaking of these 
with the indignation of a moralist, or the keenness of 
a satirist, the author utters the most pernicious senti- 
ments with a confidence that should only belong to 
virtue, and aims the shafts of wit and irony at some 
of the holiest and most sacred institutions among man- 
kind. For the relationship of marriage he entertains 
a sovereign contempt, looking upon all husbands as 
fools, and all wives as lawful prey to the libertine and 
sensualist. Houses of debauchery, of every kind, 
are considered as agreeable resources, to a gentleman 
of leisure, for the dissipation of his time; and a suc- 
cessful intrigue is gloried in as the acme of human 
achievement. We say that these are the sentiments 
of the author; for they are those of his hero, who, 
in consequence of acting in accordance with them, 
encounters no serious mischances, and experiences 
not an hour of remorse. It is true, we have not 
perused the work to its cohclusion; but no antidote 
can be devised, in the second volume, to do away the 
effects of the poison that is disseminated in the first. 
Nor has the author set out with any such intention. 
His object has been, not to improve the age, nor to 
amuse the virtuous; but tc write a narrative that 
would be relished by too large a portion of every com- 
munity—the immoral and dissolute. Could works of 
this description be confined to such, though they 
would then deserve the censure of every honest critic, 
yet, the sphere of their unsalutary influence being di- 
minished, they would probably meet with milder ani- 
madversions. But who can calculate the evil that an 
immoral novel may effect—particularly when, as in 
this, alarge fund of knowledge, a powerful command 
of language, and all the blandishments of rhetoric, are 
brought into use ? To him whose mind is stored with 
useful acquirements, and whose principles are firmly 
established, a work like Pelham is not calculated to do 
injury ; but, for the most part, the readers of this 
kind of fiction are the young and thoughtless, who are 
not guided by any settled rule of conduct, and whose 
ductile minds cannot but receive an injurious bias 
from its perusal. 

A few passages from this immoral novel will suffice 
to satisfy every thinking person that our condemna- 
tion, though severe, is fully merited. We commence 
with a portion of the first chapter : 


‘‘ITam anonly child. My father was the youngest 
son of one of our oldest earls, my mother, the dower- 
less daughter of a Scotch peer. Mr. Pelham was a 
moderate whig, and gave a sumptuous dinner ;—Lady 
Frances was a woman of taste, and particularly fond 
of diamonds and old china. 

“Vulgar people know nothing of the necessaries 
required in good society, and the credit they give is as 
short as their pedigree. Six years after my birth, 
there was an execution in our house. My mother 
was just setting off on a visit to the Dutchess of D——; 
she declared it was impossible to do without her dia- 
monds. The chief of the baliffs declared that it was 
impossible to trust them out of his sight. The matter 
was compromised—the baliff went with my mother to 
C , and was introduced as my tutor. ‘A man 
of singular merit,’ whispered my mother, ‘ but so shy!’ 
Fortunately, the baliff was abashed, and by losing his 
impudence he kept the secret. At the end of the 
week, the diamonds went to the jewellers, and Lady 
Frances wore paste. 

‘“‘[ think it was about a month afterwards that a six- 
teenth cousin left my mother twenty thousand pounds. 
‘It will just pay off our most important creidtors and 
equip me for Melton,’ said Mr. Pelham. 

“<Itwill just redeem my diamonds, and new fur- 
nish the house,’ said lady Frances. 

‘‘The latter alternative was chosen. My father 
went down to run his last-horse at Newmarket, and 
my mother received nine hundred people in a Turkish 
tent. Both were equally fortunate, the Greek and the 
Turk; my father’s horse lost, in consequence of 
which he pocketed five thousand pounds, and my 
mother looked so charming as a Sultana, that Sey 
mour Conway fell desperately in love with her. 

“Mr. Conway had just caused two divorces; and 
of course all the women in London were dying for 
him—judge then of the pride which Lady Frances 
felt at his addresses. The end of the season was un- 
usually dull, and my mother, after having looked over 
her list of engagements, and ascertained that she had 
none remaining worth staying for, agreed to elope 
with her new lover. 

‘The carriage was at the end of the square. My 
mother, for the first time in her life, got up at six 
o’clock. Her foot was on the step, and her hand 
next to Mr. Conway’s heart, when she remembered 
that her favourite china monster and her French dog 
were left behind. She insisted on returning—re-en- 
tered the house, and was coming down stairs with 
one under each arm, when she was met by my father 
and two servants. My father’s valet had discovered 
the flight, (1 forget how,) and awakened his master. 

‘‘When my father was convinced of his loss, he call- 
ed for his dressing gown—searched the garret and 
the kitchen—looked in the maid’s drawers and the 
cellaret—aud finally declared he was distracted. I 
have heard that the servants were quite melted by 
his grief, and I do not doubt it in the least, for he 
was always celebrated for his skill in private theatri- 
cals. He was just retiring to vent his grief in his 
dressing-room, when he met my mother. It must, al- 
together, have been an awkward rencontre, and, in- 
deed, for my father, a remarkably unfortunate oc- 
currence; for Seymour Conway was immensely rich, 
and the damages would, no doubt, have been pro- 
portionably high. Had they met each other alone, 
the affair might easily have been settled, and Lady 
Frances gone off in tranquility ;—those d———d 
servants are always in the way! 

‘“‘T have, however, often thought that it was better 
for me that the affair ended thus,—as I know from 
many instances, that it is frequently exceedingly in- 
convenient to have one’s mother divorced. 

“‘T have observed that the distinguishing trait of 
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turble quiet, which pervades all their actions and 
habits, from the greatest to the least; they eat in 
quiet, move in quiet, live in quiet, and lose their wife, 
or even their money, in quiet; while low persons 
cannot take up either a spoon or an affront without 
making such an amazing noise about it. To render 
this cbservation good, and to return to the intended 
elopement, nothing farther was said upon that event. 
My father introduced Conway to Brooke’s, and invi- 
ted him to dinner twice a week for a whole twelve- 
month.” p. 1-5. 

The next passage will show with what disgusting 
op author speaks of crime: 

“One morning chance threw in my way une bonne 
adventure, which [ took care to improve. From that 
time the family of a Farmer Sinclair, (one of Sir Lion- 
el’s tenants,) was alarmed by strange and supernatu- 
ral noises: one apartment, in especial, occupied by a 
female member of the household, was allowed, even 
by the clerk of the parish, a very bold man, ang a bit 
of a sceptic, to be haunted; the windows of that 
chamber were wont to open and shut, thin airy voi- 
ces confabulate therein, and dark shapes hover there- 
out, long after the fair occupant had, with the rest of 
the family, retired to repose. But the most unac- 
countable thing was the fatality which attended me, 
and seemed to mark me out, nolens volens, for an un- 
timely death. / who had so carefully kept out of the 
way of gunpowder as a sportsman, very narrowly es- 
caped being twice shot as a ghost. This was buta 
poor reward for a walk more than a mile long, in 
nights by no means of cloudless climes and starry 
skies; accordingly I resolved to “give up the ghost” 
in earnest, rather than in metaphor, and to pay my 
last visit and adieus to the mansion of Farmer Sin- 
clair.” p. 38-9. 

The following is a letter from the mother of our 
hero, addressed to him after he had left England for 
Paris. There may be such parents; but they are not 
fit characters for the delineation of the novelist : 

“My Dear Henry, 

“You have now fairly entered the world, and 
though at your age my advice may be but little fol- 
Jowed, my experience cannot altogether be useless. 
I shall, therefore, make no apology for a few pre- 
cepts, which I hope may tend to make you a wiser 
and better man. 

“‘] hope, in the first place, that you have left your 
letter at the ambassador’s, and that you will not fail 
to go there as often as possible. Pay your court in 
particular to Lady She is a charming per- 
son, universally popular, and one of the very few 
English people to whom one may safely be civil. 
Apropos, of English civility, you have, I hope, by 
this time discovered, that you have to assume a very 
different manner with French people than with our 
own countrymen: with us the least appearance of 
feeling or enthusiasm is certain to be ridiculed every 
where; but in France, you may venture to seem not 
quite devoid of all natural sentiments ; indeed, if you 
affect enthusiasm, they will give you credit for ge- 
nius, and they will place all the qualities of the heart 
to the account of the head. You know that in Eng- 
land, if you seem desirous of a person’s acquaintance 
you are sure to lose it; they imagine you have some 
design upon their wives or their dinners; but in 
France you can never lose by politeness: nobody 
will call your civility, forwardness and pushing. If 
the Princess De T ,and the Dutchess De D . 
ask you to their houses, (which indeed they will, di- 
rectly you have left your letters,) go there two or 
three times a week, if only for a few minutes in the 
evening. It is very hard to be acquainted with great 
French people, but when you are, it is your own 
fault if you are not intimate with them. 

‘‘Most English people have a kind of diffidence 
and scruple at calling in the evening—this is perfectly 














misplaced ; the French are never ashamed of them- 
selves, like us, whose persons, families, and houses 
are never fit to be seen, unless they are dressed out 
for a party. 

‘“‘ Don’t imagine that the ease of French manners is 
at all like what we call ease: you must not lounge on 
your chair—nor put your feet upon a stool—nor for- 
get yourself for one single moment when you are 
talking with women. 

‘‘You have heard a greal deal about the gallan- 
tries of the French ladies; but, remember that they 
require infinitely greater attention than English wo- 
men do; and that after a month’s incessant devotion, 
you may lose every thing, by a moment’s impolitesse. 

“You will not, my dear son, misinterpret these 
hints. I suppose, of course, that all your liaisons are 
platonic. 

“Your father is laid up with the gout, and dread- 
fully ill-tempered and peevish ; however, I keep out 
of the way as much as possible. I dined yesterday 
at Lady Roseville’s: she praised you very much, said 
your manners were particularly good, and that you 
had already quite the usage du monde. Lord Vin- 
cent is, | undertsand, at Paris: though very tiresome 
with his learning and Latin, he is exceedingly clever 
and repandu; be sure to cultivate his acquaintance. 

“If you are ever at a loss as to the individual cha- 
racter of a person you wish to gain, the general 
knowledge of human nature will teach you one infal- 
lible specific.—flattery ! The quality and quantity may 
vary according to the exact niceties of art; but in any 
quantity and in any quality it is more or less accepta- 
ble, and therefore certain to please. Only never (or 
at least very rarely) flatter when other people, be- 
side the one to be flattered, are by ; in that case you 
offend tbe rest, and youmake even your intended 
dupe ashamed to be pleased. 

‘In general, weak minds think only of others, and 
yet seem only occupied with themselves ; you, on the 
contrary, must appear wholly engrossed with those 
about you, and yet never have a single idea which 
does not terminate in yourself: a fool, my dear Hen- 
ry, flatters himself—a wise man flatters the fool. 

‘‘God bless you, my dear child, take care of your- 
health—don’t*forget Coulon, and believe me your most 
affectionate mother.”” p. 72-6- 

Two more extracts, irrefutably toshow the immo- 
rality and looseness of this work, and we leave the 
disgusting subject: 

“One day I was walking slowly along one of the 
paths in the Jardin des Plantes, meditating upon the 
various excellences of the Rocher de Cancale and 
the Duchesse de Perpignan, when I perceived a tall 
man, with a thick, rough coat, of a dark colour, (which 
I recognized long before I did the face of the wearer) 
emerging from an intersecting path. He stopped for 
a few moments, and looked round as if expecting some 
one. Presently a woman, apparently about thirty, 
and meanly dressed, appeared in an opposite direc- 
tion. .She approached him; they exchanged a few 
words, and then, the woman taking his arm, they 
struck into another path, and were soon out of sight. 
I could not have supposed that so noble a counte- 
nance, even in its frowns, could ever have wasted its 
smiles upon a mistress of that low station to. which 
the woman who had met him evidently belonged. 
Howevez, we all have our little foibles, as the French- 
man said, when he boiled his grand-mother’s head in 
a pipkin. 

“1 myself was, at that time, the sort of person that 
is always taken by a pretty face, however coarse may 
be the garments which set it off; and although I can- 
not say that [ ever stooped so far as to become amo- 
rous of a chamber-maid, yet I could be tolerably le- 
nient to any man under thirty who did. As a proof 
of this gentleness of disposition, ten minutes after I 
had witnessed so unsuitable a rencontre, 1 found my- 
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self following a pretty little bourgeoise into a small | 
sort of cabaret, which was at the time I speak of (and ; 


most probably still is,) in the midst of the gardens,”’ 
p. 159-60. 

After having first insulted, and then fought a duel 
with a Parisian tradesman, the delectable Mr. Pel- 
ham enters into the following account of his motives. 
This is our last selection : 

‘‘] said to Mr. Thornton, that I would give him my 
reasons for fighting after Lhad fought. AsI donot 
remember that I ever did, and as | am very unwilling 
that they should be lost, I am now going to bestow 
them on the reader. Itis true that I fought a trades- 
man. His rank in life made such an action perfectly 
unpardonable. The following was, however, my 
view of the question: In striking him I had placed 
myself onhis level; if 1 did so in order to insult him, 
I had a right also to do it, in order to give him the 
only atonement in my power: had the insult come 
solely from him, 1 might then, with some justice, 
have intrenched myself in my superiority of rank— 
contempt would have been as optional as revenge: 
but I had left myself no alternative in being the ag- 
gressor, for if my birth was to preserve me from re- 
dressing an injury, it was also to preserve me from 
committing one. I confess that the the thing would 
have been wholly different had it been an English, in- 
stead of a French man; and this, because of the dif- 
ferent view of the nature and importance of the 
affront, which the Englishman takes. No English 
tradesman has an idea of les /ois d’armes—a blow 
can be returned, or.it can be paid for. 

“« But in France, neither a sef-to, nor an action for 
assault, would repay the generality of any class re- 
moved from the poverty of the bas peuple, for so 
great and inexcusable an affront. In all countries it 
is the feelings of the generalily of people, that courte- 
sy, which is the essence of honour, obliges one to con- 
sult. Asin England {| should,therefore, have paid, 
soin France I fought.” p. 88. 








Crockford’s Life in the West; or, the Curtain Drawn. 
A Novel. By a Flat Enlightened. 2vols. 12mo. 
New-York, 1828. J.& J. Harper. 


Every one at all acquainted, either by reading, or by 
opportunities of personal observation, with the modes 
of fashionable dissipation in London, must be aware 
of the existence of numerous and immense gambling 
institutions in that citv, which, maintained with the 
most costly splendour, and under the patronage of 
men of noble name and station, are the cause of wide- 
spread ruin and calamity. To these receptacles of 
vice and folly, these gigantic instruments of infamy 
and ruin, the technical appellation of “ Hells” is giv- 
en; and from the many and deplorable moral wrecks 
which they occasion, and their general demoralizing 
influence on society, there can be no doubt entertain- 
ed of their right to the infernal title. Numerous and 
sad are the anecdotes related of the degradation, mise- 
ry and sorrow, to which they have reduced persons of 
the highest birth, talents and expectations; and could 
all the black secrets of these gorgeous abodes of infa- 
my be unfolded, the reader would start back with 
horrour from the long and appalling catalogue of 
crime and desolation. Lord Byron, whose early in- 
itiation into the follies and vices of the British metro- 
polis, 
(“Freed at that age when reason’s shield is lost, 
To fight his course through passion’s countless host,” ) 

had made him too well acquainted with the subject of 
his comments, animadverts, in one of his works, with 
becoming warmth and seriousness, on these foul ‘‘re- 
treats of infamy and ease.” We have not the volume 
by us to refer to; but his account of the awful termi- 
nation of Lord Falkland’s career, urged to madness 
and suicide, in consequence of having yielded to the 





lures of these hellish places, has impressed itself deep- 
ly in our memory. This is\ by no means a solitary 
instance. Many others, by their own rash hand, or 
some deed of careless desperation, have gone down 
to dishonourable graves, goaded by the consciousness 
of similar acts of insanity, committed amidst the lux 

urious, dazzling and nefarious excitements of similar 
institutions. The untimely death of one of our owa 
citizens, the variety of whose talents, the cultivation 
of whose mind, and the vivacity of whose disposition, 
had won for him general admiration, and changed a 
large circle of recentacquaintances into friends, might 
justly be traced to the same fatal cause. The early 
indiscretions of Graham had faded from recollection ; 
and, in a foreign land, the increasing brightness of 
his talents was spreading an enviable illumination 
around his path, which in time would have attracted 
the gaze of the world upon him, when invited by al- 
lurements too seductive to be resisted, he entered into 
one of those ruinous gaming houses. From venal 
follies, he was gradually drawn on to the commission 
of crime. Forced to fly from England, he returned 
to his native country, where the blaze of his genius 
still spread a lustre about him, through which the 
dazzled eyes of men could scarcely discern his faults. 
But he knew them—there was a gnawing vulture at 
his heart which destroyed his rest, and tortured him 
into a wild recklessness of conduct, that finally led 
him to a bloody grave. From such a course, 

“ Begun in folly, ended in disgrace,” 

what a momentous lesson may not be drawn! 

The institutions in London, known by the general 
name heli, are numerous, and suited to the means of 
persons of every grade in society, from the mechanic 
and porter, who stake their half-pence, to the posses- 
sors of vast estates, who hazard thousands on the turn 
ofacard. Crockford’s, of which and its inmates and 
patrons, the work before us, under the disguise of a 
novel, and with feigned names instead of real ones, is 
intended to give a true description, is the most splen- 
did and costly establishment of all, and is under the 
avowed patronage of many persons of nobility. Some 
idea of the extent of this ‘Club House,”’ as it is called, 
may be gathered from the fact that more than forty 
thousand pounds sterling were expended in fitting it 
up, and at the close of the first season, one thousand 
pounds were given to be divided among the waiters, 
and tothe head servant a donatiou of half that sum, as 
a New- Year Gift! The book which exposes the villain- 
ous practices of these gaming houses, is written with 
a minuteness of statement, and with a freedom in the 
use of many real names, that leave no doubt of its ve- 
racity. Asa novel simply, its merits would not enti- 
tle it to a review in our paper. Its style is loose, 
harsh and ungrammatical, and when the author at- 
tempts to be very fine, he only succeeds in being very 
nonsensical. But as a work which exposes to light 
the dark deeds of a set of men, who go about seeking 
whom they may devour; as one that exhibits on its 
pages an awful cautionto giddy and unthinking youth, 
and imparts important knowledge to the statesman 
and legislator on a subject of most momentous import, 
we sincerely recommend it to perusal. The vices 
which it unmasks exist, though not to such a dreadful 
extent, in our own community; to the initiated, the 
doors of many a gaming house in this city, like the 
gates of hell, are open night and day; and many 
young men, of ruined fortunes, support themselves by 
preying on such as they are able to allure into their 
dens of robbery. Let those in authority look to it. 
This city is already termed the London of America, 
and it certainly is approximating to the charatter of 
London in some very unenviable respects. We ear- 
nestly hope that, like that, it may never become 


“+ __the needy villain’s general home, 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome ;” 
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that we may never see gigantic vice stride abroad 
with an unblushing front, at noon-day, seeking for | 
victims. 

We make but a single extract from this work: 

“The gaming system is of so varied and extensive | 
a nature, that it cannot be unaptly compared to a spi- 
der’s web; those who live by it, by their peculiar ha- | 
: bits, to spiders; and their victims, to flies of every | 
hue. The gaming web then is spread all over the. 

country, and the centre of the fabric, is now Crock- | 
ford’s Club. 

“The gaming-houses have the effect of making most | 
players in time confirmed black-legs. Persons in all . 
ranks of life having been injured or ruined by them; 
‘Greeks,’ otherwise ‘gaming spiders,’ are to be found | 
in all societies, who are ever upon the look-out for | 
‘flies,’ from whom at times they make privately what | 
is termed a good ‘hit.’, Almack’s, Vauxhall, the the- 
atres, the park, Kensington Gardens, the Opera, ra- 
ces, taverns, Burton ale-rooms, oyster and lobster 
rooms, all are honoured with the presence of these | 
gentry, who prowl about from place to place, like , 
wolves in the night, in search of prey. | 

“Mr. P. Friske had been searching one day in| 
vain for Lord Hulse, at Short’s, in Bond street; at | 
Crockford’s; at Gregory’s billiard rooms, in George | 
street, Hanover-Square; in the. park,—the daily 
rounds of his lordship,—but at length fell in with him 
in Piccadilly. 

“‘Where the devil, Hulse, have you been hiding 
yourself?” said he, ‘I have been looking for you all , 
over town. I have a great pace of news. Foppery | 
yesterday raised 20,000/. upon his proparty. Gad- 
zooks, I think we might aise him of a little of it.”’ 

Lord Hulse.—‘ By heaven! Friske, you are a cle- 





. see what we can do. I want some blunt, for I’m 

) cursedly hard run.’ 

A note of invitation to dinner, on the next day, at 
Short’s Hotel, a celebrated gambling resort, is now 
sent, by Lord Hulse, to Foppery, which the latter ac- 
cepts. The note of acceptance being received, the 
following conversation takes place: 

Lord Hulse.—‘ Didn’t J tell you so?—Waiter! tell 
Short to come here. (Enter Mr. Short.) Take a 
glass of wine, Short.’ 

‘ Mr. Short.—‘I thank you, my lord.’ 

{ Lord Hulse.—‘I say, Short, 1 have four or five 

friends to dine with me to-morrow. You must get a 

haunch of venison; let some turtle soup precede it. 

Make up the rest of the dinner in your best style. 

Have every thing that is in season, and plenty of it. 

I know what you are going to say—‘ Who will pay 

the bill?’ I have dropped my money lately at Crock- 

ford’s and on the last fight, which was a double, or I 

should have discharged my bill before now; but you 

shall be paid this time, depend upon it. I suppose we 
can have the room at the end of the ‘landing,’ (with 
peculiar emphasis, ) where we can be to ourselves!’ 

Short (to whom at all times a nod was as good asa 
wink, )}—‘I will keep it for you, my lord.’ 

Lord Hulse.— Let some of your choicest cham- 
pagne and claret lie in ice five or six hours, and have 
a dessert of all the fruits that are not yet in season. 
Set chairs for half a dozen.’ 
ai Short.—‘ You shall have every thing, my lord to 
: your lordship’s satisfaction.’ And Short left the 
room, smiling and bowing most obsequiously. 

4 Captain Welldone.—‘ That fellow, Short, knows as 

3 well as possible what is in the wind, and, if any thing 

is done to-morrow, will expect his full whack, I sup- 
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pose.’ 
Lord Hulse.—‘ No, certainly not. If it was a flat 
picked up at his hotel, or through his means in any 


way, why the case would then be different. But it 


ever since the last affair, upon which we made no- 
thing; therefore, he must have something now: 1 
think about ten per cent. upon what is got, and we 
divide the rest. I like a ‘looker on’ generally, but 
there shall be no more in this.’ 

Mr. Friske.—‘ And enough too, by St. Patrick; be- 
sides the long bill he’ll make up. 

Lord Hulse.— It is always best to land a flat at a 
hotel, or at a woman’s, where you meet, »pparently, 
promiscuously, and upon an equality. It don’t do at 
one’s own house at all times, the world is so very cen- 
sorious, and makes so much of a thing, if it becomes 
known, suspecting something wrong about it. Come, 
gentlemen, charge your glasses, a bumper, here’s 
for a good hit to-morrow!’ 


Shorl’s Hotel, Thursday Evening, 7 o'clock. Lord 
Hulse, Mr. Friske, and Captain Welldone, in a Pri- 
vate Room. 

Lord Hulse.—‘I tell you what, Friske, if Foppery 
wont play at any thing else but whist, or three card 
loo, you must make a deeper ‘bridge’ for me to cut 
from than you generally do, for, curse my clumsy fin- 
gers, | don’t always feel where it is.’ 

Mr. Friske.—‘ Bee aisy wid you. If 1 find you 
flounder, I will come the ‘slip’ so naitly that it would 
puzzle the vary devil to see it done. But for graiter 
sacurity, you must angage his attantion while I do it.’ 

Friske here made a movement with his fingers, as 
if he was playing a rapid composition upon the vio- 
lin, which could leave no doubt, tothe most sceptical, 
as to the facility with which he could slip the upper 
cut to the under, when the cards were packed, and 
required it. 

Captain Welldone.— Your fingers, Friske, are so 


ver fellow. Come along with me to Short’s, and we'll | flexible you can slip famously. You must give me a 


lesson some other time.’ 

Mr. Friske.—‘ Sure; and that [ will do with plai- 
sure, but it’s worth a hundred; I gave tahn poonds ir 
Dublin to be taught it.’ 

Lord Hulse.— Well, well; let us attend to some- 
thing else now. I shall endeavour to make Foppery 
play at ‘blind hookey;’ I have obtained a new pack 
of ‘concave and convex’ cards. 

Captain Welldone.—‘ Show me the use of them, 
Hulse; I never yet saw any.’ 

Lord Hulse.—‘ See, the low cards are convex at 
the sides, and concave at the top and bottom, the 
high cards-concave at the sides, and convex at the 
top and bottom. When you want to cut the packs 
low, for ‘blind hookey,’ or you are cutting simply for 
high or low, you take the cards across for low, and 
lengthways for high.’ 

Mr. Friske.—‘I prafare fair cards and dice, and to 
land a flat by ingenuity and skill; for if any thiag 
goes wrong, and the cards or dice are sazed, you 
naid never fair, it is then mere surmise.’ 

Lord Hulse.—‘It is difficult to manage at ‘blind 
hookey,’ with fair cards; so, Friske, take these, and 
keep them in your pocket. If Foppery will play 
cards, we'll call Short for a new regular pack, which 
will be the thing if whist or loo, or ‘ecarte’ is the 
game; but you can easily change them if he bites at 
‘blind hookey.’ He may like chicken-hbazard. In 
that event, Short, 1 know, has got dice and a cramped 
| box, so we are fully prepared on all points. Now 
then, Welldone, these preliminaries being settled, go 
you down to the coffee-room, and be reading the paper 
against his coming, there must not appear any con- 
cert between us.’ 

A few minutes before eight the Hon. G. Foppery 
arrived in his cabriolet. 

Hon. G. Foppery.—‘ Wait-here! Lord Hulse has 
dinner here to-day ?’ 

Waiter.— Yes, sir. This way, sir, if you please.’ 

Hon. G. Foppery.— Ah, Welldone, how-de-der! 





* was optional whether we brought Foppery here or 
; took him elsewhere. 


He has remained out of his bill 





Idine with Hulse to-day. I believe he’s got some ve- 
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ni-son. I’m passionately fond of ve-ni-son: Well Lord Hulse.—‘O! I’m quite sick of the theatre, I’ve 
done, where do you nibble to-day, eh?’ ‘had so'much_of it.—’Tis a great bore.—Besides, the 
Captain Welldone.— I’m delighted, my dear Fop- weather is so hot, and [ feel very lazy. There are 
pery, that in dining also with his lordship, I shall bein three or four more bottles of claret and champagne, 
company with so very agreeable a fellow. It is ave- in the coolers yet, you must not think of starting till 
ry unexpected pleasure, | assure you. ae they’re drank.’ 
The bells now tingled in all directions, and consi- | Mr. Friske.—‘ Well then, suppose we have a game 
derable bustle was heard upon the stairs. Mr. Short at cards, for amusement.’ 
announced that dinner was being sent up, and then Lord Hulse.—‘No, no, 1 detest cards, and don’t 
showed the way to the dining-room—the sanctum like that any friend of mine should lose money at my 
sanctorum. table. But never mind, if youall like it. Would you 
Lord Hulse.—‘ Ah, Georgy! how are you? I’m like it, Georgy?’ 
d—d glad to see you. I was afraid we should not; Hon. G. Foppery.—‘Foregad, I don’t care for half 
have the advantage of your company. Allow me: an hour.’ 
My particular friend Mr. Friske, member of parlia-| Lord Hulse.—‘Friske, excuse me, will you do me 
ment for ; the Hon. G. Foppery, one of the | the favour to ring the bell; I suppose Short can get 
most gentlemanly and best hearted fellows in the) cards. Short, let’s have a new pack of cards.’ 
world. I need not introduce you to Welldone.’ Short.—‘ Very well, my lord, I’ll send out for them 
Mr. Friske bowed very low.—‘I am extramely | immediately,’ (the hotel is never without them.) 
plazed with the honour of this introduction.’ Lord Hulse.— Don’t be long. I was sorry, George, 
Lord Hulse.—‘ George, do me the favour to face | to see you lose so heavy last night at Crockford’s.’ 
me, if it will not be giving you too much trouble. Hon. G. Foppery.—‘ Deuce take that ‘French ha- 
There is no one I know so ‘au fait’ in doing the hon- | zard,’ I say, I never can win at it. I lost a thousand 
ours of atable as you. Welldone, you sit on my left, | pound note, and twenty-two hundred I borrowed, for 
Friske opposite. I did expect two more, but since | which I gave my check before | left.’ 
they are not here before this, they’ll not come. Wai-} Lord Hulse.—‘The fairest game played, on which 
ter, take away the spare chairs, &c. I hate to see a| there can be no pull, is this,—the name of it] forget,— 
vacant place at a dinner table. Our party will then | but you cut a pack of cards into whatever number of 
appear complete.’ packs you like, but there must always be an odd pack, 
During the progress of the dinner, the honourable | to decide whether you win or lose. Oh! here are the 
gentleman was challenged to take wine by all three. | cards, now I can show you. See; I cut the cards, 
One decanter of Short’s best Malmsey remained sta-| for instance, into seven packs. You are the banker, 
tionary by Mr. Foppery; another decanter contain-| we'll say, and therefore a pack is cut to you, from 
ing wine and water, was at the head of the table and | off one of the others. Those who like to bet, bet on 
passed to the right and to the left. When Foppery | any one pack, or on all the packs, what they like, that 
was challenged by one, the third took wine with the | the bottom of each pack, is higher than the one cut to 
fourth, so they all appeared to take the same quanti-| you. Youturn up your pack first, which, we'll say, 
ty of wine. isaten. The other packs are then turned up. Well, 
Lord Hulse.—‘ Short, a bottle of champagne.— | you see there are four below aten, and threé above, 
Friske, do me the favour to draw it.’ you win upon four, and lose upon three; you there- 
Mr. Friske.—‘It’s a jewel of a bottle, as cool asa | fore, win one stake from all the betters. Ifa king or 
cowcumber. By St. Patrick, it has come red hot from | an ace had been cut to you, and all the other packs 
the cooler, and quite numbs my fingers in holding it.’ | were below it, you win upon the seven packs. When 
This Irish sally produced a roar of laughter. the last cut is lower than all the rest, you lose upon 


By the time dinner was over, F oppery began to} all, and are cut out, upon which the next person be- 
chatter, got into a ‘divil-me-care’ kind of humour, (as | comes the banker. Do you understand ?’ 


Friske afterwards expressed it,) and his eyes began} Hon. G. Foppery.— Yes, pretty well.’ 
to sparkle, which were as anxiously watched by his} Lord Hulse.—‘Oh! its the fairest game played.’ 
friends to know the time when he would be ripe for} Captain Welldone.—‘ Decidedly the faivest.’ 
‘bleeding,’ as are the eyes of a poor calf, by a butch-| Mr, Friske, (pretending to speak thick.) —‘ Bee the 
er, to ascertain to what extent the bleeding should poors, there can be no chating.’ (Mr. Friske here 
go each time, before it is finally bled to death. made a quick change with the one pack for the other, 
The best judges, in scenes of this kind, usually ply | with which Lord Hulse had previously provided him.) 
a dupe with wine, till he is worked into a sportive, | Lord Hulse, commencing as banker. 
careless humour; under the influence of which, he will Lord Hulse.—‘ Well, gentlemen, you must not bet 
see the introduction of cards without suspicion; and | high.—Friske, cut for me.’ 
then the wine is sent about not sufficiently at onceto} Mr, Friske.—‘Tahn poonds on aich pack.’ 
completely ‘sew him up,’ but enough to bewilder and} Lord Hulse.—‘ You commence too high, Friske.’ 
stupify his senses to that degree, that he cannot detect} Mr. Friske.—‘ Five poonds on aich, then.’ 
what is going forward. ‘When the wine is in, the} Captain Welldone.—‘ Two pounds on each.’ 
wit is out,’ so says the old adage, anda manunder| Hon. G. Foppery.—‘ One pound on each.’ 
its influence, can be induced to do many things,} [Lord Hulse.—‘I have a queen Turn’ up your 
which, when sober, he would shudder at. _ | packs: a three; seven; king; ace; ten; queen; knave. 
During the progress of this hospitable entertain-| Upon all pairs you lose. You lose each five points 
ment, offers of kindness, of every nature, were made | and win two. Two from five leaves three. I score 
by all the parties, to the honourable gentleman. When | three points upon the balance. .Keep an account, 
either of them was absent for a moment, their good | gentlemen.’ 
heartedness and amiable qualities were expatiated up- Mat si . aa 
on with no sparing hand, till poor Foppery felt con- Welldone - 7" ’ ‘ - 60 
vinced, that he was in the company of the best fellows Foppery - ‘i 7 " — i. 
in existence. Foppery being at length properly| Lord Hulse.—‘ What is it to be this time?’ 
‘sprung,’ the wink passed round. Lord Hulse yawn- Mr. Friske.— Tahn poonds upon aich.’ 
ed, Welldone stretched himself, Friske then gave the Captain Welldone.—‘Five pounds.’ 
‘cue.’ : : P Hon. G. Foppery.— Come, five pounds.” 
Mr. Friske.—‘Come, come, gentlemen, this won't Lord Hulse.—-‘ Mine’s a king. What are the oth 
do, you must not go to slape. What shall we do to ers? Two; five; king; ten; ace; queen; knave, 1 
kill time? Let us go to the play.’ 
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win six points and lose one. 
When a king is cut to the bank double stakes are lost. 
That makes, 


Friske - . - - £115 O 
Welldone - - - 56 0 
Foppery - - - 53 0 


Mr. Friske.— Bee St. Patrick, how unlucky!’ 

The wink was now given to Friske to cut Lord 
Hulse out. His lordship, of course, then lost part 
back. Captain Welldone then was banker, but cut 
out at once by Lord Hulse, and he lost to all three. 
Foppery was now pleased, as by this maneuvring he 
was made a winner, and became banker. Welldone 
cut him out immediately, and the cards came to Friske, 
who was also cut out. The cards then returned into 
the hands of Lord Hulse. 

Lord Hulse.—‘ Well, gentlemen, there is no harm 
done yet; luck, you see, veers abont; George is the 
only winner. I never saw the cards work so even.’ 


Hon. G. Foppery.—(Hiccup,) ‘It is a very fine 
me.’ 


Lord Hulse, (in imitation of what the croupiers 
say at the hells,)—‘ Make your game, gentlemen.’ 

Mr. Friske.—‘ Twahnty poonds on aich.’ 

Captain Welldone.—‘ Ten pounds.’ 

Hon. G. Foppery.—‘ Twenty pounds all round.’ 

Lord Hulse.—‘Cut, Friske. Anace, | vow. You 
need not turn up the packs, I must win upon all, and 
three times over, because it’s an ace. Seven times 
twenty are £140; three times 140 are £420. 

Friske 115 and 420 is £535. 
Welldone 56 — 210 - 266. 
Foppery, we were clear, it is now 420.’ 

It would be a waste of time, and would become un- 
intelligible, to dilate farther upon the variations of 
the game. Suffice it, that when Mr. Foppery’s eyes 
began to blink, and every word to be prefaced by a 
‘hiccup,’ from the heavy potations he had taken, it 
was thought adviseable to give over play. The ac- 
counts then stood thus: 


Mr. Friske owed to Lord Hulse £1780. 
to Hon. G. Foppery 430. 
to Captain Welldone 942. 
Lord Hulse owed to Captain Welldone 1300. 
Hon. G. Foppery owed to Lord Hulse 2375. 


to Captain Welldone 750. 

Lord Hulse, (pretending to be half-seas over,) 
‘Friske, open—open—open, I say, another bottle 
of champagne. Come, George, giving him a smart 
slap upon the shoulder, don’t go to sleep, man.’ 

Hon. G. Foppery.— What’s the matter? (hiccup,) 
what’s the matter? Oh! (hiccup,) I’m very (hiccup) 
very drunk, (hiccup.) What have (hiccup) I won? 
—what have I won? (hiccup.)’ 

Mr. Friske.—‘I owe you £430, George. Short, 
breng a shate of paper, I'll give a chack for what I’ve 
lost. Bad luck to it! I’ve lost full thray thoosand 
poonds.’ 

Checks were then exchanged all round. After a 
parting glass, the Hon. G. Foppery took his depart- 
ure, reeling. 

Mr. Friske closed the door. ‘What the divil shall 
Ido? I have not twahnty poonds at my banker’s.’ 

Lord Hulse.—‘I have n’t much more.—O! I tell 
you what do; be down at the opening of Drummond’s, 
and get the ready for Foppery’s checks, and pay 
£500 into your own banker’s to meet it. Depend up- 
on it, Foppery wont think a word about your check 
till the middle of the day; he’ll not be up before that 
time.’ 

Captain Welldone.—‘ Let’s crack another bottle of 
wine over it. We managed Foppery to a miracle.’ 

Mr. Friske.—‘He did not know whether he had 
won or lost. I wish we had put him down another 
thoosand.’ 


Five points to me. | Welldove, and Lord Hulse, were then destroyed. 


Lord Hulse lit a segar with Friske’s for £1780. 

The next morning Friske did as his patron direct- 
ed, and was at Short’s to breakfast by twelve o’clock, 
according to appointment, where his lordship and 
Welldone were in waiting for him. Friske entered 
tuning ‘O! whack, Judy O’F lannagin,’ by which they 
knew all was right, and without farther delay they 
proceeded to business. Lord Hulse was accountant. 
Foppery’s check to Lord Hulse - - £2375 

to Captain Welldone’ - - 750 
Difference between Friske’s check to Foppery 








and the £500 paid into his banker’s” - - 70 
£3195 
From which deduct— 
Paid into Friske’s banker’s £500 
Short’s bill for dinner, &c. 25 725 
A present to Shoit 200 
To be divided into three equal parts 3)2470 
‘ Each £823 6 8 


Two-days after this event, Friske was seen riding 
a ‘blood,’ with a servant behind him; Captain Well- 
done driving a good ‘turn out’ of a stanhope; and 
Lord Hulse a ‘heavy drag’ with a pair of ‘grays.’ 
Thus they appeared, in no time, upon the ‘high To- 
by,’ on the grand look-out for fresh flats. 

Nothing could convince Foppery that he was done, 
for when the transaction was alittle talked about, and 
certain hints thrown out respecting the character of 
the parties, he turned a deaf ear, exclaiming, ‘I never 
spent a more delightful evening in my life.’ 








FICTION. 


THE STEEL CLASP. 


Ir any of our readers have ever crossed the Allegha- 
ny mountains, on the road between Baltimore and 
Wheeling, which was used previous to the completion 
ofthe present excellent turnpike, they may have no- 
ticed, in asmall and romantic glen, a few miles after 
passing Laurel Ridge, an uncommonly rude and un- 
inviting log-hut, the sign-post near the door of which, 
and the horse-shed on the opposite side of the road, 
mark it as once having been occupied as a tavern. 
It was in this cabin, a number of years ago, ona 
tempestuous evening, in the midst of a severe winter, 
that a group of three persons was gathered round a 
blazing fire, busily engaged in narrations of witch- 
craft, when their conversation was suddenly interrup- 
ted by a loud knocking at thedoor. The oldest per- 
son of the group was # female of between fifty and 
sixty years ofage, the extreme coarseness of whose 
apparel denoted her to be a domestic; the youngest 
wasthe daughter of the landlord, a pretty girl of 
about fourteen ; and the other a young man called 
hostler, but whose duties were as multifarious as those 
of Caleb Quotem himself. The road on which the 
inn was situated was but little frequented at that sea- 
son of the year, and it was very unusual for travellers 
to be abroad at so late an hour; it was therefore, by 
no means strange that a loud summons, in the midst 
of a violent storm, occasioned much surprise to the 
circle at the fire-side, especially when the nature of 


‘the tales to which they had been listening is taken 





The checks which had passed between Friske, | onesI fear. Hist! (and the revolutions of her whee! 


into consideration. 

‘“‘ The Lord bless us!’”’ said the old and withered 
servant, who had been hitherto busily twirling her 
spinning wheel ina corner of the huge fire-place— 
‘The Lord bless us! what canthat be? Steal softly 
to the door, Jock, my boy, and find what sort of visit- 
ers are wandering about in such a night ;—no good 
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were suspended that she might more distinctly hear, ) 
hist! why surel heard a groan. 

Betty was not mistaken ; and if the sound seemed 
at all equivocal before, it was now repeated so loudly 
as to be audible to every ear. The knocking was 
immediately after resumed, accompanied by the voice 
of a man, craving earnestly for admittance. 

“For the love of mercy,’’ ‘cried the applicant 
without, “ open your door, good people, if you would 
not have my master, who has been robbed, and near- 
ly murdered, to perish on your threshold, in the 
storm.”’ 

This appeal to his humanity at once dispelled the 
idle fears of the hostler, and restored him to man- 
hood. The hand -that had been almost palsied by 
dread of supernatural evils, became instantly renerved 
at the call of real distress, though accompanied per- 
haps by real danger. Throwing open the door 
quickly, he rushed out into the storm, to assist those 
thet had besought his aid, whomsoever they might 
be, provided they but came in a tangible shape, 
“sensible to feeling as to sight.” He soon returned, 
leading into the apartmenta manin a military un- 
dress, supported between himself and the servant 
whose knocking had caused their alarm. The face 
and apparel of the officer were stained with blood, 
which contrastedwith the pallid hue of his cheeks 
gave hima ghastly appearance. The servant re- 
quested that a surgeon might be sent for; and that, 
in the meantime, such dressings and cordials might 
be administered to his master, as would be likely to 
counteract the effect of loss of blood and long expo- 
sure to the storm. His requests were readily com- 
plied with. Jock was despatched to a neighbouring 
town for a surgeon, and the old women prepared a 
wash for the wounded man’s head, which, if it had 
no excellent medicinal operation, certainly reduced 
very much the apparent danger of his situation. She 
supplied him, also, witha sudorific tea, concocted from 
several efficacious simples of her own gathering, 
which produced a slight perspiration, and was soon 
followed by gentle slumber. Indeed so great a change 
did the care and skill of the old lady bring about, 
that, before Jock returned to inform them that the 
surgeon, being himself an invalid, durst not venture 
out in so tempestuous a night, they all agreed that 
there was but little occasion for his presence. 

In the course of the evening, when the household, 
with the addition of the landlord, who had been en- 
gaged in the stables on the first arrival of his guests, 
were again collected round the kitchen fire, a num- 
ber of questions were asked of the servant of the 
wounded officer, in relation to the robbery of his 
master. 

“Psha!”’ interrupted the master of the house, he 
has been robbed, and that’s enough to know about it. 
*Tis’nt the first time such a thing’s happened this side 
of the mountains. I hope the young fellow’ll get 
well though with all my heart. Where did you say it 
happened ?” 





“1 am totally ignorant of this part of the country,” 


“Yes, a precious scoundrel, truly,” resumed the 
servant; “but he has sadly missed his aim this 
time. Captain Belton will live, as I hope and believe, 
to see the rascal hanged yet. He thinks he has made 
a fine haul, and he has, to be sure, pocketed a consid- 
erable sum ; buthe has pocketed with it that which 
will destroy him.” 

“What do you mean ?” inquired the landlord. 

“Why, sir, there are such things as pick-pockets 
and thieves in all countries ; and having had occasion 
to cross Hounslow Heath a few times before 1 crossed 
the Atlantic, I have learned to make use of precau- 
tions when setting out uponajourney. When I drew 
the money from the bank, which the Captain wanted 
for this jaunt, I took the pains to make a list ofall 
the notes, with the signatures and numbers; and as 
sure as the knave attempts to passa single one of 
them, it will afford a clue by which, before long, he 
will certainly be traced out.” . 

“ The devil you did!’’ ejaculated the landlord ; 
then added, after a pause, “ it was no doubt a wise 
precaution—and—I—I hope it may prove success- 
ful.’”’ 

The landlord here left the kitchen ; andJock ven- 
turedto ask the English servant how it happened 
that he and his master, being two to one, had not been 
able to overcome the ruffian that attacked them. 

‘‘Oh, you’re in the wrong of the story altogether, 
I assure you,’ answeredJames. ‘If I had been with 
the Captain, at the moment, we should have returned 
avery different account of the killed and wounded. 
There never was a braver man than that same Cap- 
tain Belton; but, somehow or other, the two greatest 
accidents which have befallen him for ten years, both 
took their opportunities when | wasn’t with him. [ 
had occasion to make a trip to Old England last sum- 
mer, to settle a little estate; and while I was gone, 
what must Captain Belton do but get wounded in an 
affair of honour. The ill health which was the con- 
sequence, induced him to procure a leave of absence 
from his station, that he might visit his father, who 
lives somewhere in this neighbourhood. I was obli- 
ged to stop in the last village we passed through, in 
order to have a shoe replaced, that my horse had 


'cast; while the Captain, anxious to reach his home 


to-night, and thinking that I would soon overtake 
him, kept jogging on his way. It was just sunset 
when I reached an eminence which commanded a 
considerable stretch of road, and looking ahead to 
see if I could discern my master, you may judge my 
surprise when, at some distance before me, [I beheld 
him lying on the earth, and a ruffianly-looking fellow 
stooping over him, rifling his pockets. I immediate- 
ly clapt spurs to my horse; but the robber perceiving 
me, remounted his, and disappeared, at full speed 
through a by-path that crossed the road. I would 
have given chase to the villain, but the situation of 
the Captain forbade it; and moreover, as the storm 
was just then commencing, I was fearful that my mas- 
ter might perish before I could reach a place of 
shelter. Through my ignorance of the country and 


returned James, (the name of the servant) and am | the darkness of the night together, I suppose I have 


consequently unable to inform you. I[ think we must | 
have travelled atleast fifteen miles since the occur- | 
rence ; but I was obliged to advance very slowly, on | 
account of the condition of my master, and the night ; 
setting ih very dark and stormy, it is as likely that I | 
proceeded in a wrong, as in a right direction. But: 
you can doubtless inform me. How far are we from 
Judge Roebuck’s ?” 

“Judge Roebuck’s !”” eagerly asked the landlord. 
“¢ Is your master’s name Captain Belton, the step-son-, 
of the Judge 7” 

“The same.” 

“Merciful Providence!” ejaculated the landlord, ' 
dropping into a chair, “ the son of my benefactor | 
Villain ! oh! precious villain !”’ 


lost the way; for they told me, at the smith’s, where 
my horse was shod, that we were but ten miles from 
Judge Roebuck’s.” 

‘‘ You struck into the wrong road abont five miles 
back,” said the host, who now entered the apartment 
to inform his guest that supper was spread for him 
in another room:—‘‘ My house is on the old road, 
which is not much travelled in winter. You must 
have turned your horses’ heads this way, without 
knowing it, where the old road crosses the turnpike. 
You passed within less than a half a mile of Judge 
Roebuck’s. However, we’ll make you as comforta 
ble as we can here, and perhaps the Captain will be 
able to be moved to his father’s in the morning. This 


way, sir.” 
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Entering the room where supper was spread, the 


landlord carefully closed and locked the door; then, 
with his finger on his lip, in sign of caution, approach- 
ing James, who, it must be confessed, was somewhat 
startled at the movement, he said, ina low and confi- 
dential tone, “the circumstances which you have 
mentioned this evening, have raised my suspicions as 
to who the robber is; and I’m almost ashamed to tell 
you, that I’ve fixed upon a man who boards in my 
own house. Do you think you could know the per- 
son, if you saw him again ?” 

“J could not,” replied James; “ft was not suffi- 
ciently near to him: neither do I believe that the Cap- 
tain would be able to, as he seemed to me to be muf- 
fled up and disguised. I suspect he did not get his 
booty without a considerable struggle; and this piece 
of chain and clasp, torn off the ruffain’s coat, most 
likely in the scuffle, may perhaps furnish an addition- 
al clue to his detection.” 

The landlord turned to the light to examine the 
clasp, which was of steel, and such as are at this day 
frequently worn on the coHars. of cloaks; but then 
they were not much used, and principaliy by the mili- 
tary. “Ihave an indistinct recollection of seeing this 
clasp before on some person’s dress,” observed he, as 
he returned it into the hands of James, “but I would 
advise you not to mention what proofs you can com- 
mand too freely, until a proper time comes for disclo- 
sing them. The person that I suspect is a stranger 
to me; his name is Summerville. He arrived at my 
house one evening, about three months ago, intend- 
ing, as he then said, to pursue his journey on the fol- 
lowing morning. He was taken unwell, however, 
during the night, and detained about a week by a 
slight indisposition, which seems to have altered his 
plans entirely; for day after day, and week after 
week have gone by, without his exhibiting any fur- 
ther wish to resume the saddle. He accounted with 
me regularly for his board, for sometime after his ar- 
rival; but when I presented my bill to him the other 
day, he replied that it was not in his power to settle 
my claim at that moment; but he should come into 
possession of funds in a day or two, when it should 
be paid. On his return home this evening, he hand- 
ed me two notes, one of fifty dollars, and the other of 
ten. I sent the former by Jock; when he went into 
town for the Doctor, directing him to make payment 
of it tothe merchant with whom I deal. The ten dol- 
lars I have still in my possession. If you can find 
the memorandum, which, you say, will enable you to 
identify your master’s property, it will be easy to as- 
certain whether my suspicion of Mr. Summerville is 
well or ill founded. [ shall be sorry if L injure him; 
but gratitude to Judge Roebuck, who has been a ben- 
efactor to me. even common justice requires, that I 
should dv all I can to bring the robber of his son to 
punishment. 

‘“‘Certainly,” returned James, “and I feel much 
indebted to you for your readiness to assist me in the 
inquiry. I will but swallow a mouthful of supper, and 
then immediately search the Captain’s baggage for 
the list of notes. If one of the numbers should agree 
with that bank-bill your lodger gave you, it will bea 
strong circumstance against him, and will doubtless 
soon lead to a full detection.” 

‘He came home about an hour after sunset,” again 
observed the landlord, ‘‘and appeared both fatigued 
and agitated. He flung me the money as [ stood in 
the bar-room, without saying a word, and went direct- 
ly to his room, which he has not since left. My hos- 
tler saw him give me the bills, and remarked, beside, 
that his horse seemed much jaded.” 

“What colour is his horse?”’ asked James, quickly, 
at that moment remembering the appearance of the 
one he had seen the robber mount. 

‘His horse is—gray,” answered the host, hesitating. 


“By heaven!’’ ejaculated James, ‘‘the very villain 
himself: stay, sir, I’ll go instantly and get the list; 
if yours be found among the number, there can be no 
doubt as to his guilt. it was a special Providence,” 
continued James, reverently, ‘‘that misled me from 
the road, that I might find the very lair where the 
prowler harbours. {have no question, sir,” turning 
to the landlord, ‘‘that the robber is beneath your 
roof.” 

While the servant of Captain Belton has gone in 
pursuit of the means of fixing the guilt of his master’s 
robbery, on the guest of this lonely inn, perhaps the 
reader-:may be willing to accompany us to the room 
of the unfortunate man himself. 

At a fire which had been recently rekindled, and the 
flickering blaze of which furnished the only light in 
the apartment; his expressive black eyes fixed upon 
the coals before him, which yet he did not see, for his 
mind was employed in far other scenes; and his pale 
and melancholy face reclining on his hand, sat Edgar 
Summerville. He was wrapped ina large military 
cloak; while his coat, and other parts of his dress, 
hanging over a chair near him, and the disturbed 
condition of the bed, evinced that he had sought re- 
pose in it, but being unable to sleep, from the agitated 
state of his mind, he had risen again, to indulge in 
those recollections which he could not suppress. 

“Unkind Emma!”’ it was thus his musings ran, 
‘you should have known my heart too well, to have 
believed me capable of a dishonourable act. That it 
was rash, that it was impious in me, to raise my hand 
against a fellow-being’s life, the remorse I have since 
continually experienced too truly attests. Yet, had 
[ known him to be your brother, the infamous epithet 
of coward even, which alone compelled me to draw 
my sword, had failed in its effect. But he forgave me; 
he, himself, urged me to flight, assuring me, that with 
his dying breath, he would declare he had fallen in 
honourable combat. Should he not recover, I am a 
murderer; and though I have not offended against 
the code of a false honour, yet neither my own con- 
science, nor the laws of heaven, nor of man, will hold 
him guiltless, who sheds his fellow’s blood. 

Edgar Summerville, or rather Edgar Stanley, for 
the name of Summerville was assumed, for a purpose 
which the reader has, by this time, perceived, had 
frequently met, in the circles which he visited, during 
the previous winter in New-York, with Emma Roe- 
buck. Her person and attainments were such as at- 
tracted his warmest admiration ; and he soon discov- 
ered that her mind and disposition were congenial 
with his own. Similarity of taste and sentiments led 
him often into her society, and union of feeling 
gradually expanded into love. The spring was far 
advanced when Emma returned to her father’s, in 
Pennsylvania ; but before leaving New-York she had 
exchanged with Edgar vows of everlasting attach- 
ment. It was arranged between them, that on his 
return from France, whither business of the highest 
importance obliged him immedialely to go, he sbould 
visit the part of the country where she resided, and 
make application to her father for her hand. It was 
during a short stay in Philadelphia, after his return 
from Europe, that he became acquainted with Cap- 
tain Belton. Though he had often heard his Emma 
talk of her brother, yet, as she had uniformly spoken 
of him as Charles simply, he was not aware that he 
was astep-brother, and that there existed a difference 
in theirnames. The quarrel we have alluded to, ori- 
ginated in the quarters of Captain Belton, at a time 
when he was unfortunately excited by wine; and the 
‘attempt which Edgar Stanley made to sooth him be- 
ing mistaken for timidity, drew forth'that appellation, 
which few have sufficient philosophy to bear. They 
fought, and at the first fire Captain Belton, severely 








wounded, fell to the earth. 
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Restored to reflection, Captain Belton now acknow- 
ledged to his antagonist the rashness of his conduct, 
and begging him to preserve himself by flight, pro- 
mised that, whatever might be the event, his reputa- 
tion should suffer no stain. . Though distracted at the 
thought of the fully into which he had been urged, 
Edgar Stanley had sufficient discretion to adopt this 
generous advice; and, repairing immediately to his 
lodgings, he mounted his horse, and put off at full 
speed, he knew not, and cared not whither. The 
circumstance of his arrival at the inn, to which the 
events of our story have hitherto been confined, has 
already been made known to the reader. It was on 
his recovery from e@ severe sickness, which the agita- 
tion of his mind brought on, that he accidentally 
learned he was in the neighborhood of Emma; and 
although he resolved not to place himself before her 
until the fate of Belton should be decided, yet there 
was a magic in her name that prevented him from 
leaving the spot. They did meet, however, and un- 
der circumstances which increased their affection; it 
was at the bed-side of a distressed widow, upon whose 
sorrowing heart sickness and pover?y had laid their 
heavy hands. 

Love has a language which far outstrips the speed 
of words; and not many minutes elapsed before Em- 
ma was made fully acquainted with the situation of 
her lover, and of the impropricty- there would be in 
his presenting himself before her father, at that time, 
as a suitor for her hand. They agreed, however, to 
see each other again, at the house of the poor woman, 
and it was at their second meeting, that Emma learn- 
ed the blasting intelligence that her brother, whom 
she loved dearly, had fallen beneath Edgar’s sword. 
She had received a letter from him on that day, which, 
perused previous to the fatal disclosure, caused no 
alarm; but when she came to know, from the lips of 
his antagonist, that he had been really and seriously 
wounded, every word in- the brief epistle seemed, to 
the apprehensive eye of a sister, pregnant with fear- 
ful forebodings. It ran thus: 

“‘ My dear Emma—I have it in my power only to 
say, that I am about to visit you. The wounds which 
my way of life have led me to incur, though they 
might prove fatal in the city, I trust may be healed by 
the breezy influences of my native mountains ; at all 
events, if Iam doomed to fall a victim, it shall be 
among the scenes of my childhood, and in the pre- 
sence of my sister. James has returned from Eng- 
land, and will attend me. Till 1 see you, farewell. 

“CuHar_Les Betton.” 

Had the alarm of Emma permitted her to reason, 
she would have perceived, that the letter of her broth- 
er contained but a playful allusion to one, which she 
had lately written to him, in which she rallied him 
with having faHen in love with the beauties of the city ; 
knowing, at the same time, that his affections were 
really engaged to a young lady, not many miles from 
her father’s house, who had been her own companion 
and friend from childhood. But blinded by appre- 
hension for her brother, who she now learned, for the 
first time, had been in great and real danger, she 
could not dispel the impression that he was returning 
to his home to die; and turning to her lover, with 
tears gushing from her eyes, and her voice faltering 
with emotion, she could only articulate, ‘‘ Cruel Ed- 
gar, you have murdered him, you have murdered my 
brother !”’ and fell insensible into his arms. On her 
recovery, she immediately left the house, command- 
ing Edgar not to follow her, as he valued her regard, 
and never to mention their meeting. Directly after, 
the wheels of her carriage were heard descending 
the hill towards her father’s dwelling. Slipping some 
money into the hands of the indigent widow, and pro- 
mising to visit her shortly again, our hero pursued 


his ramble, dejected and comtortless, until night and 


No. 3. 





the approaching storm warned him to seek the shel- 
terof his inn. 

These were the occurrences that passed in review 
through his mind, while sitting, as we have described 
him, in his own apartment; and after having mused 
away the greater part of the night in fruitless regrets 
for the past, and in devising visionary schemes for 
the future, he at length returned to his bed, once 
more to court repose. He had fallen into an un- 
quiet slumber, when the door was softly opened, and 
the landlord, accompanied by James, and another 
person, entered the room. They proceeded to exa- 
mine the pockets of the sleeper, from one of which, 
James exultingly drew forth a pocket-book, which 
he at once r ized to be the property of his mas- 
ter. The landlord himself made another discovery, 
equally fatal to his dreaming guest. Thecloak which 
had been thrown aside but a short time before, ex- 
hibited, on one end of its collar, a part of a clasp and 
chain, corresponding exactly, on comparison, with 
the fragment which the English servant had found on 
the spot where his master was robbed. But now, as 
if heaven had interposed, to remove every possible 
doubt of the wretched man’s guilt, the sleeper him- 
self, probably disturbed by the noise of persons in his 
room, was heard to utter, “madman—foo!l! I ama 
murderer!” 

The landlord started and turned pale at this excla- 
mation, surprised, perhaps, at having his suspicions 
so amply corroborated ;. bat James, on the contrary, 
anxious to have the rufiian, who had so nearly put a 
period to his master’s life, plaeed, as soon as practi- 
cable, in the safe-keeping of prison-walls, at once 
aroused Edgar Stanley from his bed. 

“ Awake!” he cried, “ awake! you have murdered 
Captain Belton; and if there is law in the land, you 
shall dearly answer for it.” 

“What do [ hear!” exclaimed our hero, starting 
from his feverish sleep, “is he then dead ?” 

‘Come, sir, you must dress, and go along with us,” 
answered James; “if he is not dead it is no fault of 
yours, I’ll besworn. You dealt him a blow that you 
thought would quiet him, no doubt.” 

“‘ Answer me, for heaven’s sake,”’ again intreated 
Edgar Stanley, “‘is Captain Belton dead? am! a 
murderer ?”’ 

“Oh! as for that,” cried the attendant, who had 
not spoken before, ‘‘1’ll be bound for it he’s not the 
first man that you’ve robbed and murdered.” 

“Robbed !” exclaimed our hero, “who dare ac- 
cuse me ?”’ 

‘‘ Accuse you !”’ said the constable, with a sneer, 
(for such was the office of the man who accompanied 
the landlord and James,) 1 dare swear there was evi- 
dence enough, or Judge Roebuck wouldn’t have com- 
mitted you, and sent me after you at this time in the 
morning.” 

‘“‘Committed me! Judge Roebuck! Oh heaven! 
honour, love, life—all are lost!” It was thus that the 
unfortunate young man vented his feelings; then 
turning proudly to the officer, “I am your prisoner, 
sir,” said he, “‘andready to go with you whithersoeverc 
you please.”’ 

But a few minutes more went by before the compa- 
ny was mounted, and rapidly trotting down the road 
towards the neighboring county town, the constable 
riding on one side and James on the other of the un- 
fortunate Edgar Stanley, while the landlord brought 
up the rear. The hoofs of their horses were still 
heard clattering over a little bridge about a quarter 
of a mile on their way, when Jock, amd the old woman, 
who had been summoned from thejr beds unusually 
early, by the extraordinary stir in the house, entered 
the kitchen 

“Who would have thought it ?” sobbed Jack—“ the 
kindest-hearted gentleman—why what do vou think, 
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aunt Betty, he paid poor widow Johnson’s rent himself; 
and he told the doctor to visit her often, until she was 
perfectly well, and he would pay him. And now 


just to think, that it was all coming out of his ill-got- | 


ten wealth! Well, I'll never trust good looks again, 
as long as I live.” 

‘‘Hush!” responded the old domestic, “there’s no 
sartainty that he’s the thief yet; and I wont believe 
it, till it is proved as clear as preaching. 
words, Jock, he'll come off yet, like gold tried in the 
fire; for the man that goes about comforting the wi- 
dow and the orphan, is not the one to be a thief and 
murderer. J’l] go up into his room, and put away 
his things, at any rate, and make every thing snug 
and comfortable against he comes back; for come 
back he will, and that, too, with flying colours, I’! 
warrant you.” 

It was on a pleasant winter morning, about a week 
after the occurrences above related, that anunusually 
large crowd of persons was assembled round the door 
of the jail and court-house of the county town of B > 
and conspicuous among them, each surrounded by an 
eager group of listeners, were seen our three acquain- 
tances of the inn; viz: the landlord, the old female 
domestic, and Jock, the hostler. 

“T tell you what, neighbour Ashford,” said one of 
the men, addressing himself to the landlord, “if I’d 
been in your place, I’d agone straight to the rascal’s 
bed, at once, and tied him down, neck and heels ; for 
if he’d happened to overhear your plan of going to 
Judge Roebuck’s, and getting Gripeum to come down 
with a warrant, he might have made clear tracks, and 
then you’d have been ina pretty box.” 

“Why, perhaps it would have been a good plan,” 
said the landlord, “ but what we did has answered 
very well.” 

‘‘They say,” resumed the one who had just spoken, 
“that he would’nt have nothing to say to Lawyer 
Searchly, and is determined to put ina plea of guilty.” 

“ He may as well,” answered Ashford, “ for the 
proofs are very strong against him. See, is’nt that 
Captain Belton and his sister, that have just stopped 
their gig at the inn opposite ?”’ 

“It is Miss Emma, sartain sure,” said an old gray- 
headed and rosy-cheeked farmer, whose half-unbut- 
toned linsey-woolsey coat and waistcoat showed that 
he heeded not the keen northern air, that had caused 
younger ones to seek the sunny side of the court- 
house. ‘“Itis Miss Emma, sure enough ; but how 
pale and thin she looks! I hope there’s no trouble 
lurking in her kind heart. Jfany misfortune were to 
happen to her, I’m thinking there would be more 
tears in others’ eyes than in her own, and there’s not 
a poor person within ten miles, that wouldn’t have real 
occasion to grieve. But there’s my old friend Betty ; 
[ must go and beg a pinch of her snuff, for old ac- 
quaintance sake. Betty, my woman, how do ye ?” 
said the farmer, taking her withered hand, “ you’ve 
had sad doings down at Ashford’s.”’ 

“ Sad indeed,” answered Betty, “ but all will come 
right yet, I hope, Mr. Donnelly.” 

‘‘ Lhope so too, with all my heart,’ replied he, 
‘but he’s a very young man to be so hardened in ini- 
quity. He has a mother, poor boy, very likely, 
whose old heart may break when she hears of his do- 
ings:”” and a tear stood in the farmer’s eyeas he 
said so, for he himself had had a son, who, for a long 
time, led a dissipated life, and was finally killed in a 
tavern brawl. 

“T tell you what, Mr. Donnelly,” answered Betty, 
quickly, “you are wrong, and you are all wrong; 
you want to put down the poor young gentieman, be- 
cause he’s alone and unbefriended ; but he’s innocent, 
and let me tell you—hut no matter’’—and she sud- 
denly paused—“ 1 know what I know, and you will 
rll go home wiser than you came, | reckon.” 
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Here Betty indignantly broke from the crowd, in- 
censed at their obstinately persisting in the belief of 
Mr. Summerville’s guilt, and entering the court-house, 
took a seat in a corner, quietly to await the trial. It 
was not long before the court assembled, and Judge 
Roebuck, who was himself the Judge.of that circuit, 
took his seat uponthe bench, After the usual pre- 
liminary forms were gone through with, the ‘“ cause 
of the people vs. Edgar Summerville,” (it being the 
only criminal cause on the docket) was called for 
trial. 

The culprit was led into court between two officers ; 
and, had not a strong impression, in the minds of 
nearly all, been created against him, by the almost 
unanswerable strength of the circumstances which 
rumour had given publicity to, hisappearance would 
certainly have operated much in his favour. His 
countenance, though pale and melancholy, possessed 
great manly beauty; he was tall and weil formed ; 
and his person evinced, that not even the gloom of his 
cell, nor the horrours of his situation, had prevented 
his attending to those little decencies of dress, a neg- 
lect of which, under any circumstances, is always dis- 
gusting. 

When the crier had made proclamation that the 
court was now open, and the stir and bustle, occasion- 
ed by the entering of the crowd, was somewhat sub- 
sided, the attorney on behalf of the people commen- 
ced reading the indictment. He had scarcely, how- 
ever, finished three lines of the paper, when a violent 
exclamation of the prisoner drew the attention of all 
upon him. Pale as a marble statue, and with eyes 
nearly starting from their sockets, he stood for a mo- 
ment intently gazing on some one in thecrowd ; then 
springing from the box, and uttering ina piercing 
tone, ‘‘Great Heaven, he lives!” in less than an in- 
stant he was locked in the embrace of Captain Belton. 

So singular an event created general surprise ; 
and the variable multitude, ever ready to change with 
changing circumstances, was now completely at a 
stand. 

‘“« Stanley, my friend, look up !” cried Captain Bel- 
ton to the insensible form that was reclining on his 
bosom, “look up, | intreat you—I am alive and well, 
and ready to, declare to all the world, that you have 
acted with the most perfect honour.” 

Slowly raising his head, the prisoner looked with a 
bewildered gaze on the assembly around him—then, 
as if suddenly recovering his recollection, he address- 
ed himselfto the Judge. 

“] am arraigned at this tribunal to answer for the 
murder of Captain Belton, and Captain Belton stands 
alive before you. {demand my release.” 

The attorney on behalf of the people here interpo- 
sed, assuring the Judge that the prisoner was alto- 
gether mistaken in supposing himself arraigned for 
murder ; “ it is for robbery, may it please your hon- 
our, and if the officers will reconduct him to the box, 
and keep silence in the court, I will read to him the 
details of a charge, which, | fear, I shall be able but 
too fully to establish.” 

The officers immediately laid hold of Stanley, and 
led him unresistingly to the prisoner’s box ; not, how- 
ever, before Captain Belton found time to whisper in 
his ear a most perfect assurance of his innocence and 
honour, whatever might be the evidence against him. 

Thetrial was then commenced, and continued with- 
out farther interruption. The indictment, setting 
forth with the usual prolixity of law papers, the time, 
place, and circumstance of the robbery, was read in a 
clear audible tone, and the prisoner entered a general 
plea of not guilty. The first witness called was Cap- 
tain Belton himself. 

“ Do you know the prisoner ?” 

*Tdo.” 

“When did your acquaintance commence ?” 
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‘“‘ In Philadelphia, about four months ago.” 

‘< Will you please to relate to the court and jury 
what you know of him ?” 

‘¢ My acquaintance with Mr. Stanley was of less 
than a month’s continuance, when it was broken off 
by a quarrel, in which [ was the sole aggressor, and 
which terminated in a duel. Mr. Stanley acted 
throughout the affair in the most honourable man- 
ner.”’ 

“You did not see Mr. Summerville, or Mr. Stan- 
ley, (for itseems he has names at convenience) from 
that time until he attacked you on the road, about ten 
miles from this place ?” asked the lawyer. 

‘‘ Pardon me, sir, I did not see Mr. Stanley from 
that time until I entered the court this morning ; for I 
do not, by any means, believe that he was the person 
who robbed me. As for his variety of names, sir, I 
myself advised him to fly, that he might avoid the 
disagreeable consequences which would necessarily 
have ensued, had my wound proved mortal; anda 
change of name was a natural resource in such a 
dilemma.” 

“« Was there nothing peculiar in the appearance of 
the robber that attractcd your notice ?”’ 

‘‘ He was masked, and wore a large military cloak; 
of course I could see but little of his person.” 

“Was this the cloak you have reference to ?”’ ask- 
ed the attorney, producing the military cloak of Stan- 
ley. 

‘i It is either the same, or very like it.” 

“Did you not resist the ruffian, and in the struggle 
tear a clasp from his dress ?”’ 

“I recollect the circumstance.”’ ‘ 

‘‘ You perceive, gentlemen of thejury,” said the at- 
torney, turning himself round to them with a knowing 
look, ‘‘that part of the clasp has been wrenched from 
the collar of this cloak. Captain Belton, you may 
stand aside.” ; 

James Anderson, the servant of Captain Belton, 
was next called upon the stand. He answered in a 
clear and distinct manner all the questions put to him, 
giving to the court and jury that information, of which 
the reader is already possessed. He stated the words 
which he had heard the prisoner utter in his sleep, on 
the night after the robbery ; and exhibited the notes 
which he had taken from the pocket of his coat, and 
which corresponded in number and amount with the 
listhe himself had made previous to leaving Philadel- 
phia, with the exception of two, which were missing. 
Those two had been paid to the landlord of the inn, he 
said, on that évening, and thus afforded a clue, which 
led to complete detection. As these circumstances 
were developed, the favourable impression which the 
Captain’s testimony had begun to awaken, faded 
away; and the hearers became more established 
than ever in the belief of his guilt; except Betty, who 
still persisted in his innocence, and who indeed pre- 
tended to see, in that expression of countenance 
which all the rest considered as an evidence of the 
confusion of detected crime, no more than the natu- 
ral surprise of one, who knowing himself guiltless, 
beholds guch strong circumstances arrayed against 
him. Be that as it may, it is very certain that our he- 
ro (we must still call him by that appellation, though 
proofs thicken around him) had certainly been ama- 
zed by the disclosures of the witnesses; and feeling 
that he should have to grapple with powerful odds, 
he thought it due to himself to solicit the court’s per- 
mission to employ counsel, observing that this neces- 
sary measure would not have been deferred to so late 
a period, had he not been under the impression that he 
was indicted for murder, ard to which charge, think- 
ing Captain Belton dead, he had resolved to plead 
guilty. So reasonable a request was of course rea- 
dily acceded to; and Mr. Searchly, in a short, confi- 
dential communication with the prisoner, received as 





the only guide with which he could furnish him, a most 
solemn assurance of his entire innocence. 

The landlord was the next witness called. His di- 
rect examination was ably conducted, was long, and 
minute, and resulted in an entire corroboration of 
what had been before stated by Captain Belton’s ser- 
vaut. Mr. Searchly postponed his privilege of cross 
examination, but requested that the witness might not 
leave the court. Jock, and the merchant, to whom 
he paid the note of fifty dollars, were next examined 
as to that fact, and proved the truth of the landlord’s 
assertion. The prosecution here rested thé cause, 
leaving a firm persuasion on almost every mind, of 
the guilt of the unfortunate prisoner; and Mr. Search- 
ly himself was half inclined to give up the cause in 
despair. 

The landlord was now recalled, and, after a mi- 
nute cross-examination, not a single discrepance could 
be discovered in his evidence. The hostler was re- 
called ; his testimony, too, was the same as before. 
The lawyer pulled up his neckcloth, turned over his 
law books, and evidently showed, by his fidgety man- 
ner, that he knew not what to do, when, at length, roll- 
ing his eyes round, in the forlorn hope of seeing some- 
thing that might suggest a question, he was about to 
abandon his client to the mercy of the court and jury, 
when the figure of Betty, seemingly desirous of being 
called upon the stand, arrested his attention. She 
was immediately requested to come forward, and af- 
ter the oath was administered, the following examin- 
ation took place. 

“* Betty, do you know the prisoner ?” 

“Yes, ' do, indeed, Mr. Searchly, and a sweet tem- 
pered gentleman he is; and that’s his cloak lying 
there, too, but the hairs that are on it never came off 
a black horse.” 

The attention of the lawyer, thus called to the gar- 
ment, he looked at it, and found that the lining, about 
the lower part, was covered with the hair of a gray 
horse. This leading him to a closer inspection, he 
drew from its pockets a cotton handkerchief, and af- 
ter examining its corners, consulted awhile, in a low 
tone, with the attorney for the prosecution and the 
Judge, and then resumed his seat. The Judge issued 
an order to the officers, directing them to permit no 
witness in the cause to leave the court, on any pre- 
tence whatever. The examination was then resumed. 

** You tell me that the hairs on this cloak could not 
have come off a black horse; is that the colour of the 
prisoner's horse ?”’ 

“ Yes, itis, Mr. Searchly, you surely have seen it, 
and a noble beast it is.”’ 

“ Did Mr. Suinmerville ride his own horse, on the 
day when the robbery took place ?” 

*‘ No, bless your soul, and it was that I wanted to 
come at. It wasa clear cold morning, you may re- 
member, much such a morning as this, though it came 
on to storm and blow before nightfall. And Mr. 
Summerville stopped in the kitchen about eleven 
o’clock to get a drink of milk; and I asked him if he 
was going out, for 1 heard Jocky ride his horse round 
to thedoor. He told me he was, as he had a little 
business to attend to in town. I said to him then, 
sure you'll not ride out this cold day, without your 
cloak, looking so pale as you do; and I remember 
the very words of his answer; ‘you are very kind, 
Betty,’ said he, ‘to think somuch about my health; 
but I sha’nt want my cloak to-day, as Ihave concluded 
to walk. So Jock, you may put Lightfoot, (that’s 
his horse’s name, you know) you may put Lightfoot 
in the stable again, and here’s a shilling for your trou- 
ble.’ ” 

‘Will your honour please to note that answer ?” 
asked Mr. Searchly, eagerly, when Betty had ceased 
speaking. 

“Well, Betty, did Mr. Summerville go without his 
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horse and cloak ; or did you prevail upon him to alter , 

his mind ?” 
»“ No such thing,” replied Betty quickly; “ his 

horse was in the stable the whole day, as Jocky 

—- as well as me, and he’ll tell you so, if you ask 
im.”’ 

“Do you know this handkerchief, Betty ?”’ 

The witness replied that it belonged to Mr. Ash- 
ford. She had washed it often. 

“You noticed, gentlemen of the jury,’’ continued 
the lawyer, “ that | took this handkerchief from a 
pocket of the cloak, and the attorney on behalf of the 
people will tell you that the garment has been in his 
possession, as a part of his evidence, since the morn- 
ing ofthe arrest. I have but a few more questions to 
ask you, my good woman,” continued Mr. Searclily, 
“and one is, was your master at home during the 
day when the outrage was committed ?’”’ 

“He went out about an hour after Mr. Summer- 
ville, and did not return till near sundown.” 

“‘ Stop there, my good woman,” said Mr. Searchly, 
his hopes for his client beginning to revive ; “ let me 
take down what you have said. There—now we'll 
proceed: did Mr. Ashford prefer walking to riding 
on that morning, as well as Mr. Summerville ?” 

“He rode old gray, and Jocky said when he came 
home’’—here the prosecuting attorney interposed 
to prevent the witness giving any hearsay evidence. 

“ Only tell us, Betty, what you know of your own 
knowledge,”’ said Mr. Searchly in a soothing voice. 
“‘ | have but one more question to ask you. The clasp 
of this cloak has been broken off, and was found on 
the spot where Captain Belton was robbed ; do you 
know of any one beside Mr. Summerville, ever wear- 
ing the cloak ?” 

«1 do not.” 

Mr. Searchly here resigned his witness to the attor- 
ney for the prosecution. 

* You tell us, good woman,” said the latter, “ that 
Mr. Summerville had not his cloak on when he left 
the kitchen—will you be pleased to inform us where 
the cloak was usually kept ?” 

‘“« He used to hang it up in the bar-room.”’ 

“ Would it not have been quite easy for him, after 
leaving the kitchen, to step into the bar-room, and 
take his cloak without your knowing any thing of 
it?” 

“ He might have doneso, but] don’t believe he did.”’ 

“That is all; good woman, you may leave the 
stand.” 

The hostler was recalled, and confirmed what Betty 
had said in relation to Mr. Summerville’s going out 
without his horse and cloak, and testified, in addi- 
tion, that being in the bar-room at the time, he saw 
him return without his cloak. 

“Did you not also see him pay some money to Mr. 
Ashford ?” asked the attorney for the state, in an em- 
phatic manner. 

“1 did.” 

The captain’s servant whispered a few words in 
the attorney's ear, who then continued—“ You re- 
marked to Mr. Ashford, that your boarder’s horse 
looked very much jaded, [ believe, on his return home 
that evening ?”’ 

‘“‘Not that night, I’m sure,” answered Jock, “ for 
Mr Summerville went out and came home that eve- 
ning afoot, and his horse was in the stable the whole 
day.” 

This answer was unexpected, and evidently discon- 
certed the attorney, and seemed much to surprise 
James, who recollected distinctly, that the landlord 
himself bed given him that information. The lawyer 
repeated his question, reminding the hostler that he 


merville had walked out and walked home. “ Be- 
sides,” added he, “ I had just gone in the house from 
the stable, when Mr. Summerville returned, where I 
had been shaking down some hay ‘er his horse, and 
giving him some fresh corn, and thatmakes me cer- 
tain his horse was in the stable.”’ 

A person from the audience now came forward, 
ahd requested permission to examine the cloak, which 
had been the subject of so many questions. He was 
a tailor, who resided in the neighbouring town, and 
who was attending the session of the court on some 
business of his own. 

“ Certainly, Mr. Buckram,” said the attorney for 
the people, “‘ though I fancy the cut or value of the 
garment can have but fittle bearing on the question.” 

“ Perhaps not,” rejoined the tailor, ‘but this rent,” 
said he, after looking minutely at its cape and collar, 
“this rent, which [ mended with my own hand, may 
throw more light on the investigation than you ima- 
gine. I request to be sworn.” 

At this moment a noise and confusion arose among 
the crowd, and the officer at the door was heard to 
exclaim, ‘Stand back, sir, stand back! you shall not 
leave this room—it’s against the Judge’s own orders.”’ 

‘But I wish to step out only for a moment,” said 
another voice, in a tone of intercession. 

“You shall not,’ reiterated the officer—“ stand 
back !” 

‘* Order! order inthe court !’’ cried the clerk, knock- 
ing on his table, to silence the uproar. 

‘Mr. Ashford!” cried the Judge, in a tone which 
plainly indicated awakened suspicion against him, 
‘‘you must not leave this apartment, sir! Officers, 
look to the door, and let Mr. Ashford escape at your 
peril! Mr. Searchly, proceed with the examination 
of your witnesses.” 

Mr. Buckram was accordingly sworn, and testified, 
that on a day about a week previous, a little before 
sunset, Mr. Ashford had come to his shop, and re- 
quested him to mend the collar of that very cloak, 
which was now in possession of the jury. That hav- 
ing been tailor to Mr. Ashford for some time, he sus- 
pected the garment was not his property, and asked 
him the question. That he replied it belonged to a 
guest, from whom he had borrowed it, and on that ac- 
count he wished ine to mend it very neatly; he had 
torn it, he said, in riding through the woods. “I re- 
marked to him,” continued Mr. Buckram. “that 
a clasp and a piece of the chain had been wrung off, 
and he answered that he knew it, and would give five 
dollars to have it replaced; but that they had none 
like it in the store.” 

“Did you note any further particulars, sir?” 

“Only that his horse seemed to have been ridden 
very hard, it being covered, notwithstanding the cool- 
ness of the day, with sweat and foam. I observed to 
him, ‘ you are a hard rider, Mr. Ashford,’ and he re- 
plied that he had pushed his beast a little, being anx- 
ious to get home before the storm.” 

The opinions of the auditory, and we may venture 
to include in the expression, both the court and jury, 
were, at the commencement of the trial, extremely 
unfavourable to the prisoner ; and the testimony, for a 
long time, had been of such a nature, as more and 
more to confirm them. But the zealous affection of 
old aunt Betty, as she was generally called, for our 
calumniated hero, together with the experience and 
ingenuity of Mr. Searchly, of whose merits we have 
been able to give but a faint delineation, had at length 
opened a clue to the real truth. In the progress of 
the investigation, the previous convictions of the 
crowd had been shaken to their base, and many aa 
eye was now turned, with lowerimg suspicion, upor 





was on oath, and had better recollect himself before | the pallid face of Ashford, who, endeavouring to elude 


answering. But Jock replied, in a firm and confident 
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testimony rendered it impossibleany longer to har- 
bour a doubt of the innocence of Stanley. 

Emma Roebuck returned to her father’s house on 
the afternoon of the fatal disclosure, with a heart bur- 
thened by sorrow, both on account of the danger, 
which she believed her brother to be in, and of the | 
barrier, insurmountable, should he die, which his | 
rashness had interposed between herself and Edgar. | 
But she -had been indebted to her highly cultivated | 
and enlightened parents, not only for those little out- | 
ward graces of person, which at first attracted the 
admiration of Stanley, but for those higher and better 
graces of the mind, whose value is best learned in the 
hour of affliction. It was tiese that fixed her Stan- 
ley’s love. Kneeling, therefore, as soon as she reach- 
ed the privacy of her own chamber, before the throne 
of heaven, she breathed out her soul in a fervent sup- 
plication, that the bitter cup might pass from her, and 
her brother be restored to health. No human being 
ever yet rose from such an exercise, no matter how 
deplorable may have been his situation, without feel- 
ing his hopes invigorated and his heart refreshed ; 
and Emma Roebuck lay down that night in her love- 
liness, with such firm reliance on the Almighty’s good- 
ness, as only the pure in heart can know. The sun was 
in the heavens the next morning when she awoke, re- 
freshed by her slumber and the dreams that had visit- 
ed it; and hearing a gentle tap at the door, she turned 
to open it—and was enfolded in the arms of her 
brother himself! 

When, at length, the tumultuous waves of joy sub- 
sided, and their bosoms regained something like com 
posure, a thousand anxious and tender questions and 
replies were mutually asked and given, and Emma 
had the delightful satisfaction of hearing, from her 
brother’s own lips, an account of his rashness, and a 
declaration of Stanley’s honour. 

She was seated in the parlour of an acquaintance’s 
house, in the town of B , onthe morning of the 
trial, listening to an account of a horrible murder, 
which rumour had already laid to the charge of the 
unfortunate Summerville, when her brother, pale and 
agitated, rushed into the room. 

“He will be undone!” he exclaimed, “he will be 
undone ! there is a powerful array of circumstances 
against him, devised, no doubt, hy some villain to 
screen himself.”’ 

“Of whom are you speaking, Charles?” inquired 
Emma. 

“Of whom ?—of Stanley, or Summerville, as he 
has called himself since that cursed affair.” 

“Summerville! Stanley !—Gracious Providence ! 
it cannot be that the villain who robbed, and nearly 
murdered you, is my—I mean is—is Edgar Stanley ?” 

“‘ No, you say rightly, my dear sister,’’ replied her 
brother, “it cannot be that he is guilty—my acquaint- 
ance with him was of short duration, but long enough 
to show that he has a soul of honour; yet a host of 
eircumstances have been brought to bear against him, 
which makes me tremble for the result.”’ 

‘“‘ And there is one circumstance in my power, which 
shall overwhelm them all,” said Emma, upon whose 
mind the memory of their last interview had flashed, 
with the velocity of lightning. ‘‘ Brother, you said it 
was near the Locust Grove, and about sunset, that you 
were robbed ?” 

“It was,” answered the Captain, wondering what 
his sister’s words imported : “it was, and from that 
grove the ruffian rushed upon me.” 

Emma rose from her seat. She was pale, and 
trembled with emotion; but. she never looked more 
beautiful, for h es beamed with indescribable 
lustre, kindled consciousness that it was in her 
power to rescue her lover from an ignominious im- 
prisonment, and perhaps from death. 

“ Brother,” said she, ‘‘give me your arm; I must 








g0 with you to court—ask me no questions—your 





friend’s life, and my peace of mind, depend upon my 


. going !”’ 


Great was the surprise of every individual assem- 
bled in the court-house on that memorable day, when 
E.nma Roebuck, leaning on her brother’s arm, enter- 
ed the hall of justice, and going within the bar, re- 
quested to be permitted to give her evidence. Her 
words were few and simple—but full of power. She 
stated that having been informed of the sickness of a 
poor widow, who resided in the neighborhood of her 
father’s, she had visited her two or three times, and 
that one of these visits occurred on the same day 
with the robbery of her brother. That the distresses 
of the poor woman had been relieved, before her ar- 
rival, by Mr. Stanley, who was seated, on her en- 
trance, at the bed-side, acting the part of nurse. It 
was about four in the afternoon when she arrived at 
the cabin, and some time after sun-set when sheleft it ; 
during the whole of which time, Mr. Stanley did not 
once leave the room, and was still there when she re- 
turned to her father’s. 

It is needless to dwell longer onthe events of this 
important trial. The innocence of the prisoner was 
made so clearly manifest, that the counsel on both 
sides submitted the cause to the jury, unaccompanied 
by one word of comment; and a verdict of not guilly, 
was rendered, without leaving theirseats. . 

The tavern keeper, Ashford, was fully committed 
on the same evidence, amidst the execrations of those, 
whom his artfully contrived plot had deluded; and 
the guilty wretch anticipating the decree of justice, 
put a period to his existence in prison, not, however, 
before he had made a full confession of his crime. 

It was some months after the events which we have 
feebly recorded, when the earth had‘ thrown off its 
robe of snow, and the green grass was springing on 
the sunny side of every hillock; when the birds had 
resumed their stations on the branches of the budding 
trees, to hail the dawning smile of nature, that on a 
Sabbath morning two rustic looking persons, a male 
and female, were seen riding down the road, that, 
passing by the house of Judge Roebuck, winds 
through a romantic valley to a neighboring village 
church. They were, shortly after, joined by a third 
person, who issued from a by-path, through the 
woods, and seemed travelling the same route with 
themselves. 

‘“‘Good morning to ye, good morning, Mrs. Betty,” 
said the last comer, “ I hardly knew you in that fine 
new dress; I suppose it's what you wore at Miss Em- 
ma’s wedding. And you, too, Mr. Jock, why you're 
looking as fine a8 a wood-pecker, in Squire Stanley’s 
livery. Well, I'm glad to see you so hale and hearty, 
both of you; and I’m glad you've taken up your 
home in the Judge’s family ; a kind-hearted old gen- 
tleman he is. I hope he may live long to enjoy his 
happiness.” 

‘‘ Ah, Mr. Donnelly, that’s the prayer of my heart, 
night and morn,” said our old friend, Betty. ‘Asad 
time he'd a-had of it if poor Mr. Summerville—Squire 
Stanley, | mean—I shall never learn his new name— 
if he had been sent to prison ; for ’twould have broke 
Miss Emma’s heart. Why do you know, they were 
engaged more than a year ago, in New-York; and it 
was all of that wicked duel they was’nt married be- 
fore. I wonder people will fight.” 

“It was a lucky thing,” remarked Mr. Donnelly, 
“that Miss Emma happened to go into court— 
’twould have gone hard with the poor fel—with 
Squire Stanley, I mean, if she hadn’t.” 

“ It’sno such thing, Mr. Donnelly, it’s no such thing. 
It was all my doings—it was all my doings—I said 
from the first, didn’t I Jocky, that he was innocent— 
I told you so yourself, before the court-house, the 
morning of the trial. It was all owing to the gray 
horse’s hair—that brought it all out ; and who but 
Betty’s old eyes spied out the gray hair? But net 
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lam wrong,” said the affectionate and pious old wo- , 
man, “it was His works, whoif Betty’s eyes had | 
been closed in death, and her heart cold under the 
clod of the valley, would still have stretched forth his 
hand, to snatch the guiltless, like a brand from the 
burning, and have showed the world, that though 
evil workers may dim their brightness for a while, 
the innocent will at last come off, pure and unharm- 
ed, from the trial.’’ 








REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Omnipresence of the Deity. A Poem. By Robert 
Montgomery. 12mo. London. Philadelphia re- 
published, 1828. Carey, Lea and Carey. 


This book has been overpraised. It is the produc- 
tion of a young man, and as such entitled to approba- 
tion. But indiscriminate praise is calculated to in- 
jure those whom it is meant to benefit, aud to retard 
the progress thai it aims to accelerate. Excessive 
commendation bestowed on a youthful author is apt 
to blind him to his defects, and fasten him in errour. 
Of the two, rigour is less pernicious than leniency. 
Severe criticism may irritate the feelings ; but it also 
arouses the mind into more determined and watchful 
activity ; while unqualified approval relaxes its pow- 
ers, and soothes it into quiescent repose. The trav- 
eller in the fable was urged to greater speed by the 
blustering of Boreas; but, under the gradual and en- 
ervating influence of Sol, he sank down and slumber- 
ed by the way-side. It is true that genius is a deli- 
cate plant; yet for that very reason it should not be 
nurtured into an unwholesome growth, in the hoibeds 
of flattery. By exposure to the breeze and the show- 
ér, and to a4 judicious use of the pruning knife, its vi- 
gour will be increased, and its blossoms open witha 
fresher bloom, and effuse a sweeter odour. 

The principal fault which we have to find with Mr. 
Montgomery’s poem, is a wantof originality. By this 
we do not mean that he is a wilful plagiarist, nor that 
he has servilely and knowingly copied the writings 
of any previous bard. But he does not traverse the 
region of poesy with the unrestricted freedom of an 
original adventurer, choosing rather to follow, with 
very few deviations, in a track that more daring ex- 
plorers have made. Possessed of the sensitiveness, 
and the warmth of feeling, and the quickness of per- 
ception, which characterize the votaries of the muse, 
he enters the wide and mazy garden of pocsy; but 
instead of culling and arranging a bouquet according to 
the suggestions of his own taste, he treads the same 
paths, and plucks the same flowers, which the selec- 
tion of others had pointed out, and the public voice 
had approved. Man is an imitative being; but men 
of true genus constitute an exception to the remark. 
Whoever reads the Omnipresence of the Deity with 
care, cannot fail to notice the striking similarity that 
exists between the subjects of illustration which the 
author has chosen, and those which every lover of 
poetry has perused again and again, in the Pleasures 
of Hope and the Pleasures of Memory. It would 
seem as if these two productions constituted the poeti- 
cal Vade Mecum of Mr. Montgomery, so implicitly 
has he followed them, in many of the important 
items of his plan, and so analogous are, in a number 
of instances, the very modes of expression which he 
uses. Let the following passage attest the truth of 
our observation : 

“ Within a dungeon, mildewed by the night, 
Barred from salubrious air and blessed light, 
Lo! the pale captive pines— 

* * * 


And when at night, upon his flinty bed, 

Silent and sad, he lays his gricf-worn head, 
Remembrance wafts him to congenial! climes, 

And frames a fairy world of happier times, 

Till warmed by heaven his home-wed bosom glows 
With hopes that triumph oe’r remembered woes.” 


The reader cannot but perceive an obvious resem~ 
blance between the above, and the following passage 
from the Pleasures of Hope: 

“‘ Lo, nature, life, and liberty relume 

The dim-eyed tenant of the dungeon gloom; 

A long-lost friend, or hapless child restored, 
Smiles at his blazing hearth and social board ; 
Warm from his heart the tears of rapture flow, 
And virtue triumphs o'er remembered wo.” 


If this were the only instance of the kind, the can- 
did reader would pass it by as an accidental coinci- 
dence, of which any writer might be guilty. It is ex- 
tremely difficult, sometimes, to distinguish between 
memory and invention ; and under such circumstan- 
ces one may innocently bea plagiarist. But instances 
of a striking resemblance to passages of Campbell 
and Rogers, are so numerous in Mr. Montgomery’s 
poem, that he must either have been a willing imita- 
tor, or otherwise his memory is treacherous indeed. 

We quote another example : 

“ Spirit of Light and Life! when Battle rears 
Her fiery brow amid terrific spears ; 

When red-mouthed cannons to the clouds uproar, 
And gasping hosts sleep shrouded in their gore, 
h’en then th’ intrepid heart that nobly glows 

To face the fury of invading foes, 

May look to Thee for mercy and for power 

To brave the peril of the carnage hour. 

List: war-peals thunder on the battle-field ; 

And many a hand grasps firm the glittering shield, 
As on, with helm and plume, the warriors come, 
And the glad hills repeat the stormy drum!”’ 

Let this be compared, as in the former instance, 
with the annexed extract from Campbell: 

“ Friend ofthe brave! in peril’s darkest hour, 
Intrepid virtue looks to thee for power ; 

To thee the heart its trembling homage yields, 
On stormy floods and carnage-covered fields. 
When front to front the bannered hosts combine, 
Halt ere they close, and form the dreadful line ; 
When all is still on Death’s devoted soil, 

The march-worn soldier mingles for the toil ; 
As rings his glittering tube, he lifts on high 

His dauntless brow and spirit-speaking eye, 
Hails in his heart the triumph yet to come, 

And hears thy stormy music in the drum.” 

It would be a useless consumption of space and 
time, to copy all the passages which exhibit as strong 
a resemblance as these, to corresponding passages in 
the Pleasures of Hope, or Pleasures of Memory. It 
may not be amiss, however, to cite a few single lines 
and peculiar phrases, to show how deeply the mind of 
Mr. Montgomery has been imbued with the beauties 
and characteristic expressions of his favourite au- 
thors ; 

‘Horseman and horse lie weltering in their gore.” p. 54. 
‘¢ Horseman and horse confessed the bitter pang.” Campbell. 
* Some feeling friend by nature marked our own.” p. &5 
“Some kind fair friend,by nature marked his own.” Campbell. 
“‘Unhallowed men! whose thankless eyes can glance 

On al! around, and deem it born of chance ; 

How charmless time must stream away with you, 

To struggle, wish, and weep, and theu—-Adieu!” p. 100 

“If chance awaked—inexorabie power ! 

This frail and feverish being of an hour, 

To know delight but by her parting smile, 

And toil, and weep, and wish a little while.” Campleli, 


“ Boast not of wisdom, if her precepts say 

Th’ immortal essence mingles with the clay.” p. 101. 

“ Let wisdom smile not on her conquered field, 

No rapture dawns, no treasure is revealed.” Campbeil. 

“ Or, on the living cars of lightning driven, 

Triumphant whcels around the plain of heaven.” p. 105. 

“Or round the cope her living chariot driven, : 

And wheeled in triumph through the signs of heaven.” 

Campbeil. 
Numerous other instances might be adduced. In 

the Pleasures of Hope, chance is spoken of as an 
“inexorable power;” in the Ommipresence of the 
Deity, death receives the same appellation ‘ Hea- 
ven-ward Hope,” “Virtue pillowed on the heart,”’ 
‘« Leagued Oppression,”’ and a number of like phrases, 
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the poem of Mr. Montgomery ; and, in short, every 
page of the work bears incontestible evidence of the 
shrine at which his poetical adorations have been 
aid. 

Another glaring and oft-recurring fault which pre- 
sents itself to our notice in this volume, is an affecta- 
tion, on the part of the author, to say things in a 
strange and startling way, as if, in many instances, he 
would make up, by the novelty of the expression, for 
the triteness of the thought. The true poet, like the 
true gentleman, seeks not to array himself in a fan- 
tastic garb; but the language of the one, like the 
dress of the other, is rather distinguished by its pro- 
priety—by its evident adaptation to the thought 
which it clothes, than by singularity or profusion of 
ornament. Pretenders to the divine art, coxcombs in 
literature, display, 

“ In studied phrase and ornate epithet, 

And rounded period, poor and vapid thoughts, 

Which peep from out the cumbrous ornaments 

That overload their littleness ;’—— 
but the words of the genuine bard 

“ Are few, but deep and solemn ; and they break 

Fresh from the fount of feeling, and are full 

Of all that passion, which, on Carmel, fired 

The holy prophet, when his lips were coais, 

His language winged with terrour, as when bolts 

Leap from the brooding tempest, armed with wrath, 

Commiesioned to affright us, and destroy.”* 

An instance or two of the kind we allude to will suf- 
fice : 

“Oh! now to be alone, on some grand height, 
And watch the swollen clouds their bosoms clash !” p. 26. 

A description, to be beautiful, must be true; but 
who ever heard the clashing of clouds, or sawa sound ? 
To clash, is to join together in noisy collision: but 
masses of vapour, however furiously driven by the 
winds, meet and mingle in unbroken stillness. 

“ And thou, vast vcean! on whose awful face 
Time's iron feet can print no ruin-trace.” p. 26. 

To say nothing of the strong resemblance between 

this couplet, and one of Lord Byron's, 

“ Time writes no wrinkles on thy azure brow— 

Such as creatjon’s dawn beheld thou rollest now,” 
we cannot forbear to call the attention of the reader to 
the incongruity of the images presented. The ocean 
personified as a female, over whose face time, an old 
man with iron feet, is trampling, surely conveys no 
adequate idea of the fact which is meant to be eluci- 
dated. Portrayed on canvass, what impression would 
be created? This is the test to which figurative pas- 
sages of poetry should be mentally subjected. 

Mr. Montgomery is a great dealer in compound 
words, brought together in unusual conjunction ; and 
is particularly fond of the whole race of adjectives 
which terminate in less; as dreamless, changeless, 
charmless, pulseless, dimless, frownless, &c. There 
are a few words to be met with on almost every page 
of the production, which, from the frequency of their 
recurrence, seem to enjoy a large share of his favour ; 
Among these, are gleam, glimmer, skies, seas, breeze, 
rays, blaze, &c. Theadjective dreamy, too, is a fa- 
vourite ; thus we have dreamy music, dreamy light, 
dreamy terrors, and the like. He often uses words of 
well known meaning in an unusual sense ; for exam- 
ple, “‘ The sky is garlanded with waves of blue;” 
‘« Isles of beauty float the sky.” His figurative lan- 
guage is remarkably bold, and we are sorry to add, 
remarkably incorrect: Thus we have, 

“ The soul, aspiring, pants its source to mount, 
As streams meander level with their fount :” 
that is, thesoul strives to ascend, like the stream which 
flowson a level. This is indeed an Hibernian mode 
of illustration ! 

But amidst his numerous faults, this author exhibits 
numerous and striking beauties; and where he has 
had the boldness to think for himself, and to copy 





from living nature, instead of the pictures which other 
poets have given, he shows a warmth of feeling, an 
appreciation of the beautiful, and a vividness of col- 
ouring, which mark him as possessing, in an eminent 
degree, the essentials of poetry. He has read Camp- 
bell’s writings so intently and so often, that his mind 
has become deeply impregnated with the modes of 
thought and expression of that poet; but when the 
nature of his subject prevents his deriving any assis- 
tance from that source, we then perceive him to be 
possessed of original stores, which it would have been 
well if he had used more freely. We cite two passa- 
ges in which Mr. Montgomery has dared to be inde- 
pendent; and conclude our remarks witha wish as 
sincere as our censure has been honest, that he may 
erelong give to the world another production, in 
which the lynx-eye of criticism shall not be able to 
detect such close resemblances to the thoughts, nor lan- 
guage of previous poets. Our first quotation is a vi- 
vid picture of a murderer, standing over a bleeding 
victim ; and the second represents him in a dungeon, 
on the night previous to execution. 


“ Upon the midnight heath, where fierce winds growl, 
Like famished wolves, careering as they howl, 
While cloudy billows darkly swell and rise, 

As if an ocean brooded in the skies, 

Aghast and quaking, see the murderer stand, 

Shrink from himself, and clench his crimson hand; 
Beneath him gasps the victim of his deed, 

In that faint struggle ere the spirit’s freed ; 

One piteous gaze—his languid eyelids close, 

And life and torture sink todead repose. 


“‘Why stands the murderer fettered to the spot, 

Life, fame and judgment in his guilt forgot ? 

With ashy lips in cold convulsion spread, 

And fear-drops oozing from his tortured head; 

Chained by his crime he cannot—dare not fly, 

A spirit seems to grasp him from the sky ! 

And though no human eye the murder sees, 

A curse from Heaven comes muttered in each breeze."’ 
* ~ ~ * 


“ the midnight bars have ceased to sound, 
The dungeon guard has paced his clanging round, 
And all is dark and dismal as the deep, 

When weary storms sink muttering into sleep : 
When day-break gleams, a scaffold floor witlbe 
The felon’s step-place to eternity ! 

And one there is in yonder glimmering cell, 

Whose young heart wept and wondered while it fell ; 
A wreck of crime, upon his flinty bed, 

With eye wild rolling, and bewildered head ; 

"Tis not the chain that clinks upon his straw, 

’Tis not the blow of violated law, 

But racking thoughts that rive his shuddering heart, 
And make the fibres of his bosom start ! 

Yes ! they have borne him to his native streams, 
Where young-eyed Fancy wove her fairy dreams ;} 
To cach green glade where boyhood loved to roam 
"Till twilight came, and called the truant home «+ 
And where is she who rocked him to repose, 

And sang, and smiled to lull his infant woes ? 

And he whogreeted with paternal joy 

The dawning virtues of his darling boy ? 

The rank grass waves upon their lonely grave! 
Nohand was by to solace or to save ; 

Affection wept not o’er their childless gloom, 

Nor passed them onward te a peaceful tomb : 
That working eye and palpitating cheek, 

Those wringing hands, and that delirious shriek, 
But ill betray the burning load of pain 
Remembrance pilesupon his frenzied brain! 

Till faith descend apon her wings of Love, 

Raise the drooped soul, and point to realms above ; 
Then, firm his glance, hushed every groan and cry, 
And hypocrites might shake to view the felon die.” 


On the occasional pieces which accompany the 
principal poem of Mr. Montgomery’s volume, we of- 
fer no comments, Our censure may never reach the 
ear of the author whose faults we have pointed out 
at considerable length ; but it may perhaps havea 
tendency to neutralize, on others, the effects of the in- 
judicious and unmingled praise which has been be- 
stowed upon him, by English critics, more, we cannot 
but believe, on account of the patronage under which 
the volume appeared, than any intrinsic claim to eu- 


logy. 








* Percival. 
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The Pearl; or, Affection’s Gift. A Christmas and 
New-VYear’s Present. 18mo. Philadelphia, 1829. 
Thomas T. Ash. 


Amonc the good results of the literary advancement 
of the present day, per there is none more widely 
and permanently beneficial, than the increased and 
careful attention that has been paid, of late, by wri- 
ters of ability and judgment, to the intellectual wants 
of children. This department of literature, till within 
a short period, was principally supplied, either by 
hired and injudicious scribblers, whose aim was gene- 
rally to amuse the juvenile reader, without caring to 
cultivate his understanding and improve his heart; 
or by those who undertook the task with a good mo- 
tive, but without the various and seldom-united quali- 
ties necessary to its proper execution. When it is 
considered what a momentous and lasting effect, sa- 
lutary or pernicious, the books which axe put in the 
hands of young readers, exert on their future lives 
and fortunes, we cannot but feel surprised that atten- 
tion was not sooner awakened to the subject; and 
now, that such crowds infest every other walk of li- 
terature, that so few are found emulous of success in 
this. But the worthless trash of the juvenile library is 
fast giving place to volumes, in which instruction and 
amusement are skilfully combined; and of those 
who have been mainly instrumental in producing the 
change, the greater number are females, some of 
whom have not only evinced their abilities in provid- 
ing food for the infant mind, but in the higher branch- 
es of letters and moral science, have acquired a well 
earned fame, by the delicacy of their taste, the extent 
of their researches, and the accuracy of their judg- 
ment. In this class, the names of Mrs. Barbauld and 
Miss Edgeworth stand conspicuous ; and both of these 
admirable writers have succeeded as well in metaphys- 
ical speculations, for the mature and learned, as in 
books of amusement and instruction for the youthful 
reader. 

Among other evidences of the awakened interest 
which the public begins to feel in this important sub- 
ject, several periodical publications might be men- 
tioned, which have been established with the exclusive 
view of affording entertainment and knowledge to 
juvenile readers, and which depend entirely on that 
class for support. Whether these are well conducted 
or not, we are unable, from our own examination, to 
say ; but we have heard them spoken of in high terms 
by intelligent and judicious judges. The beautiful 
little work above named, also, a third one of the or- 
namented year-books, two of which we have already 
noticed, has been prepared with the laudable view of 
answering the wants of that portion of readers whose 
minds are not sufficiently advanced to relish the more 
elevated contents of the others. Like them, its me- 
chanical execution is distinguished for neatness and 
beauty ; and the plates, six in number, are well en- 
graved, from subjects appropriately chosen. The 
moral of the stories is such as should breathe in every 


Our Village: Sketches of Rural Character and Sce- 
nery. By Mary Russell Mitford, Author of Julian, 
Foscari, and Dramatic Scenes. From the fourth 
London Edition. 3vols. 12mo. New-York, 1828. 
E. Bliss. 

Tuess are delightful volumes. In the description of 
rural scenes and manners, few writers can hope to 
equal Miss Mitford. There is a freshness and life 
in her sketches, which prove that she felt what she 
saw, and has written what she felt. She does not be- 
dizzen nature out in the tawdry ornaments, which 
are so much used by those authors who learn her 
character from books, and not from her own fair vol- 
ume; but delineates her as she is, and with such viv- 
iduess and force, that every reader acknowledges the 
picture true. Her descriptions of characters, too, is 
equally graphic; and one has not advanced far in 
her interesting volumes, before he feels himself sur- 
rounded by acquaintances, and in the midst of fami- 
liar scenes. Her little village, as she describes it, 
with its idle politician, its dissipated blacksmith, the 
industrious shoemaker, and the demented gardener, 
the slender brick house and its sash-windows, the rus- 
tic cottages, little Lizzy, May-flower, and all, rise up 
to view as we write, with all the freshness and truth 
that appertain to the memory of persons and things 
we have really seen and known. 

To criticise these tales would be superfluous ; they 
are scarcely fair subjects of criticism; and if they 
were, we should be sadly puzzled to know what fault 
to find. We cannot stop, in reading them, to make 
notes of their defects ; for we become too much inter- 
ested to admit of pause; and when we arrive at the 
conclusion of a story, the glow of mind—the pleasura- 
ble feelings it has occasioned, smooths our critical 
brow, and we cannot for the life of us be cynical. To 
such of our readers as are fond of perusing vivid 
sketches of character and scenery, we can honestly 
recommend these productions of Miss Mitford. They 
are rendered interesting by no complexity and invo- 
lution of plot; she does not enter into the dark reces- 
ses of the human heart, seared by guilt, or convulsed 
by earthquake passions, and describe the sorrows and 
calamities that the machinations of villany occasion. 
Her persons are the quiet and unobtrusive and enga- 
}ging inhabitants of a retired country village ; her 
subjects, those every day occurrences of life, which, 
properly portrayed, possess greater claims on the at- 
tention, than the startling events and intricate combi- 
nations of German fiction; and her scenes are the 
calm, rural ones, that delight every eye of the can- 
vass—then why should they not. delineated on the 
page of the novelist ? 

They must. No reader canrise from the perusal of 
these volumes, without acknowledging that the fair 
writer deserves the commendations we have pronoun- 
ced. But we are spending time and space in useless 
eulogy. The approbation of the public has long 
since stamped the vigorous productions of her pen ; 





effusion intended for the infant eye, and the language | 
appears, for the most part, smooth, intelligible, and | 
easy. The prose narratives are separated, in several 
instances, by metrical effusions; but of these, in ge- | 
neral, we can only say, that they do not rise above | 
that, aurea mediocritas, that golden mean, which, | 
however desirable in fortune, iv poetry is not consi- | 
dered a very enviable height. How much of the con-| 
tents of this elegant little miscellany, which fully de- 
serves its name, was written expressly for it, we have | 
no means of ascertaining ; but the editor has shown, 

both in the original and the selected portion, that he 

was constantly mindful of the description of readers 

for whom the work is designed; and we hope that | 
parents and guardians will extend to this first and 
laudable enterprise, such encouragement as may in- 
duce the publisher to repeat the undertaking. | 


and, in praising her, we but mingle our tardy voice 
with the acclaim of thousands. There is one ground 
of approval, which alone ought to’insure a wide cir- 
culation to ‘‘Our Village’’—the beautiful simplicity of 
its morals, based, as they are, on consistent and easily 
understood religious principles. Parents have great 
cause for gratulation when such writers as our amia- 
ble authoress become caterers for the intellectual ap- 
petite of the young; and many who are young now, 
will remember her with gratitude when they shall be 
old. 

We copy one of the sketches, and regret that our 
limits permit us to make but a single extract : 


HANNAH. 


“The prettiest cottage on our village-green is the 
little dwelling of Dame Wilson. It stands in a cor- 
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ner of the common, where the hedge-rows go curving 
off into a sort of bay round a clear bright pond, the 
earliest haunt of the swallow. A deep, woody, green 
lane, such as Hobbima or Ruydsdael might have 
painted, a lane that hints of nightingales, forms one 
boundary of the garden, and a sloping meadow the 
other; whilst the cottage itself, a low thatched irre- 
gular building, backed by a blooming orchard, and 
covered with honeysuckle and jessamine, looks like 
the chosen abode of snugness and comfort. So it is. 

‘‘Dame Wilson was a respected servant in a most 
respectable family, where she passed all the early part 
of her life, and which she quitted only on her mar- 


riage with a man of character and industry, and of, 


that peculiar universality of genius which forms what 
is called in country phrase, a handy fellow. He 
could do amy sort of. work; was a thatcher, carpen- 
ter, bricklayer, painter, gardener, gamekeeper, 
“every thing by turns, and nothing long.”’ No job 
came amiss to him. He killed pigs, mended shoes, 
cleaned clocks, doctored cows, dogs and horses, and 
even went so far as bleeding and drawing teeth, in his 
experiments on the human subject. In addition to 
these multifarious talents, he was ready, obliging, and 
unfearing; jovial withal, and fond of good-fellowship ; 
and endowed with a promptness of resource which 
made him the general adviser of the stupid, ihe puz- 
zled and the timid, He was universally admitted to 
be the cleverest man in the parish; and his death, 
which happened about ten years ago, in consequence 
of standing in the water, drawing a pond for one 
neighbour, at a time when he was overheated by 
loading hay for another, made quite a gap in our vil- 
lage commonwealth. John Wilson had no rival, and 
has had no successor :—for the Robert Ellis, whom 
certain youngsters would fain exalt to a copartnery 
of fame, is simply nobody—a bell-ringer, a ballad- 
singer—a troller of profane catches—a fiddler—a 
bruiser—a loller on ale-house benches—a teller of 
good stories—a mimic—a poet !—What is all this to 
compare with the solid parts of John Wilson? Whose 
clock hath Robert Ellis cleaned !—whose windows 
hath he mended ?—whose dog hath he broken ?— 
whose pigs hath he rung ?—whose pond hath he fished? 
whose hay hath he saved 7—whose cow hath he cured ? 
whose calf hath he killed?—whose teeth hath he 
drawn 7—whom hath he bled? = Tell me that, irrever- 
ent whipsters ! No! John Wilson is not tobe replaced. 
He was missed by the whole parish! and most of all 
he was missed at home. His excellent wife was left 
the sole guardian and protector of two fatherless girls; 
one an infant at her knee, the other a pretty handy 
lass about nine years old. Cast thus upon the world, 
there must have been much to endure, much to suffer ; 
but it was borne with a smiling patience, a hopeful 
cheeriness of spirit, and a decent pride, which seemed 
to command success as well as respect in their strug- 
gle for independence. Without assistance of any 
sort, by needle-work, by washing and mending lace 
and fine linen, and other skilful and profitable la- 
bours, and by the produce of her orchardand poultry, 
Dame Wilson contrived to maintain herself and her 
children in their old comfortable home. There was 
no visible change ; she and the little girls were as neat 
as ever; the house had still within and without the 
same sunshiny cleanliness, and the garden was still 
famous over all other gardens for its cloves, and 
stocks, and double wall-flowers. But the sweetest 
flower of the garden, the joy and pride of her moth- 
er’s heart, was her daughter Hannah. Well might 
she be proud of her! At sixteen, Hannah Wilson was, 
beyond a doubt, the prettiest girl in the village, and 
the best. Her beauty was quite in a different style 
from the common country rose-bud—far more choice 
and rare. Its chief characteristic was modesty. A 
light youthful figure, isitely graceful and rapid 
in all its movements : opulae: astic, and buoyant as 
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_a bird, and almost as shy ; a fair innocent face, with 
downcast blue eyes, and smiles and blushes coming 
and going almost with her thoughts ; a low soft voice, 
sweet even in its monosyllables ; a dress remarkable 
for its neatness and propriety, and borrowing from 
her delicate beauty an air of superiority not its own ;— 
such was the outward woman of Hannah. Her mind 
was very like her person; modest, graceful, gentle, 
affectionate, grateful and generous above all. The 
generosity of the poor is always a very real and fine 
thing ; they give what they want; and Hannah was 
of all poor people the most generous. She loved te 
give ; it was her pleasure, herluxury. Rosy-cheeked 
apples, plums with the bloom on them, nosegays of 
cloves and blossomed myrtle; these were the offer- 
ings which Hannah delighted to bring to those whom 
she loved, or those who had shown her kindness ; 
whilst to such of her neighbours as needed other at- 
tentions than fruit and flowers, she would give her 
time, her assistance, ber skill; for Hannah inherited 
her mother’s dexterity in femininé employments, 
with something of her father’s versatile power. Be- 
sides being an excellent laundress, she was accom- 
plished in all the arts of the needle, millinary, dress- 
making, and plain work; a capital cutter-out, an in- 
comparable mender, and endowed with a gift of alter~ 
ing, which made old things better than new. She had 
no rival at a rifacimento, as half of the turned gowns 
on the common can witness. Asa dairy-woman, and 
a rearer of pigs and poultry, she was equally success- 
ful: none of her ducks and turkeys ever died of ne- 
glect or carclesness, or, to use the phrase of the poul- 
try-yard on such occasions, of ‘ill-luck.’ Hannah’s 
fowls never dreamed of sliding out of the world in 
such an ignoble way ; they all lived to be killed, to 
make a noise at their deaths, as chickens should do. 
She was also a famous ‘scholar;’ kept accounts, 
wrote bills, read letters, and answered them ; was a 
trusty accomptant, and a safe confidante. There was 
noend to Hannah’s usefulness nor Hannah’s kindness ; 
and her prudence was equal to either. Except to 
be kind or useful, she never left her home ; attended 
no fairs, nor revels, nor Mayings; went nowhere but to 
church ; and seldom made a nearer approach to rustic 
revelry than by standing at her own garden-gate, on 
a Sunday evening, with her little sister in her hand, 
to look at the lads and lasses on the green. In short, 
our village beauty had fairly reached her twentieth 
year without a sweetheart, without the slightest sus-~ 
picion of her ever having written a love-letter on 
her own account; when, all on a sudden, appearances 
changed. She was missing at the ‘accustomed gate ;’ 
and one had seen a young man go into Dame Wil- 
son’s ; and another had descried a trim elastic figure 
walking, not unaccompanied, down the shady lane. 
Matters were quite clear. Hannah had gotten a lov- 
er; and when poor Susan, who deserted by her sis- 
ter, ventured to peep rather nearer the gay group, 
was laughingly questioned on the subject, the hesita- 
ting No, and the half Yes, of the smiling child, were 
equally conclusive. 

“Since the new marriage act, we, who belong te 
country magistrates, have gained a priority of the 
rest of the parish in matrimonial news. We (the 
privileged) see on a work-day the names which the 
Sabbath announces to the generality. Many a blush- 
ing awkward pair hath our little lame clerk (a sorry 
Cupid) ushered in between dark and light to stammer 
and hacker, to bow and curtsey, to sign or make a 
mark, as it pleased Heaven. One Saturday, at the 
usual hour, the limping clerk made his appearance ; 
and, walking through our little hall, I saw a fine ath- 
letic young man, the very image of health and vi- 
gour, mental and bodily, holding the hand of a young 
woman, who, with her head half buried in a geran+ 
um in the window, was turning bashfully away, listen- 





ing, and yet not seeming to listen, to his tender whis- 
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pers. The shrinking grace of that bending figure was 
not to be mistaken. ‘ Hannah!" and she went aside 
with me, and a rapid series of questions and answers 
conveyed the story of the courtship. ‘William was,’ 
said Hannah, ‘a journeyman hatter in B. He had 
walked over one Sunday evening to see the cricket- 
ing, and then he came again. Her mother liked him. 
Every body liked her William—and she had pro- 
mised—she was going—was it wrong ?’—‘ Oh no!— 
and where are you to live ?’—‘ William has got a room 
in B. He works for Mr. Smith, the rich hatter in the 
market-place, and Mr. Smith speaks of him—oh, so 
well! But William will not tell me where our room is. 
I suppose in some narrow street or lane, which he is 
afraid I shall not like, as our common is so pleasant. 
He little thinks—any where.’ She stopped suddenly ; 
but her blush and clasped hands finished the sen- 
tence, ‘any where with him !’—‘ And when is the 
happy day ?’—‘On Monday fortnight, madam,’ said 
the bridegroom elect, advancing with the clerk to 
summon Hannah to the parlour, ‘the earliest day 
possible.’ He drew her arm through his and we 
parted. 

“The Monday fortnight was a glorious morning ; 
ene of those rare November days when the sky and 
the air are soft and bright asin April. ‘Whata beau- 
tiful day for Hannah!’ was the first exclamation of 
the breakfast table. ‘Did she tell you where they 
should dine ?’—‘ No ma’am ; [| forgot to ask.’—‘I can 
tell you,’ said the master of the house, with somewhat 
of good-humoured importance in his air, somewhat of 
the look of a man, who, having kept a secret as long 
as it was necessary, is not sorry to get rid of the bur- 
den.—‘I éan tell you: in London.’— In London !’— 
‘Yes. Your little favourite has been in high luck. 
She has married the son of one of the best and richest 
men in B. Mr. Smith, the great hatter. It is quite a 
romance,” continued he: ‘William Smith walked 
over one Sunday evening to see a match at cricket. 
He saw our pretty Hannah, and forgot to look at the 
cricketers. After having gazed his fill, he approach- 
ed to address her, and the little damsel was off like a 
bird. William did not like her the less for that, and 
thought of her the more. He came again and again, 
and at last contrived to tame this wild dove, and even 
to get the entree of the cottage. Hearing Hannah 
talk, is not the Way to fall out of love with her. So 
William, at last finding his case serious, laid the mat- 
ter before his father, and requested his consent to the 
marriage. Mr. Smith was at first a little startled ; 
but William is an only son, and an excellent son ; and 
after talking with me and’ looking at Hannah, (I be- 
lieve her sweet face was the more eloquent advocate 
of the two) he relented, and, having a spice of his 
son’s romance, finding that he had not mentioned his 
situation in life, he made a point of its being kept se- 
cret till the wedding-day. We have managed the 
business of settlements ; and William, having discover- 
ed that his fair bride has some curiosity to see Lon- 
don (a curiosity, by the by, which I suspect she owes 
to you, or poor Lucy,) intends taking her thither fora 
fortnight. He willthen bring her home to one of the 
best houses in B. a fine garden, fine furniture, fine 
elothes, fine servants, and more money than she will 
know what to do with. Really the surprise of Lord 
E.’s farmer’s daughter, when, thinking she had mar- 
ried his steward, he brought her to Burleigh and in- 
stalled her as its mistress, could hardly have been 
greater. [ hope the shock will not kill Hannah 
though, as is said to have been the case with that poor 
lady.’—‘Oh no! Hannah loves her husband too well. 
Any where with him!’ 

And I was right. Hannah has survived the shock. 


She is returned to B. and I have been to call on her. 
I never saw any thing so delicate and bride-like as 
she looked in her white gown and her lace mob, in a 
room light and simple, and tasteful and elegant, with 





nothing fine, except some beautiful green-house plants. 
Her reception was a charming mixture of sweetness 
and modesty, a little more respectful than usual, and 
far more shamefaced ! Poor thing! her cheeks must 
have pained her! But this was the only difference. 
In every thing else she was still the same Hannah, and 
has lost none of her habits of kindness and gratitude. 
She was making a handsome matronly cap, evidently 
for her mother; and spoke, even with tears, of her 
new father’s goodness to her andto Susan. She 
would fetch the cake and wine herself, and would 
gather, inspite of all remonstrance, some of her 
choicest flowers, as a parting nosegay. She did, in- 

eed, just hint at her troubles with visiters and ser- 
vants—how strange and sad it was! seemed distress- 
ed at ringing the bell, and visibly shrank from the 
sound of a double knock. Butin spite of these ca- 
lamities Hannah isa happy woman. The double rap 
was her husband’s, and the glow on her cheek, and 
the smile of her lips and eyes when he appeared, spoke 
more plainly than ever, ‘ Any where with him!’ 








Guido, a Tale; Sketches from History, and other 
Poems. By lanthe. 12mo. New-York, 1828. G.& 
C. Carvill. 


He who casts a retrospective glance over the litera- 
ture of this country, for a few years past, and remarks 
how much has been accomplished, and in how short a 
time, cannot but feel surprised and pleased at the ra- 
pidity of our advances. The flippant sarcasms of 
British writers, which were, and are, so freely uttered 
in relation to the literature, as well as the politics, of 
the United States, were not always, as now, destitute 
of foundation ; and when the critics of the Edinburgh 
Review tauntingly observed, ‘“‘ They have also a poet, 
called Dwight, and his christian name is Timothy,” 
there was much more truth than urbanity in the im- 
plied poetical poverty of our letters. But the case is 
now widely altered. Bards have arisen amongst us, 
in whose preductions even the yellow-eyed collabora- 
leurs of the London Quarterly find much to praise, 
and the effusions of some of whom will not suffer by 
a comparison with those of any living writer of Great 
Britain. This is certainly saying much ; but it is say- 
ing no more than can be easily substantiated, while we 
have the works of Bryant, and Halleck, and Pinkney- 
and Percival! at hand, from the rich contents of which 
to cull our selections. 

And why should Americans not write poetry? Is 
this indeed the clime ‘‘ where fancy sickens and young 
genius dies ?’”’ Are our national institutions or our na- 
tional ners adverse to the exercise of genius ? Or 
are there no materials in our history, no features in 
our scenery, and no traits in our character, that are 
worthy of the muse? Our history is all poetry— 
whether we trace it from where it emerges out of ob- 
livion, in the dim twilight of Indian tradition ; or em- 
bark with the adventurous Columbus, on an untried 
ocean ; or land with the pilgrim fathers, who preferred 
the howling wilderness, in one place high piled with 
the collected and untrodden vegetation of centuries, 
and in another, reverberating with the yell of the mer- 
ciless savage, who sent up a hideous cry as his toma- 
hawk first drank the white man’s blood—at whatever 
period we begin, our history is full of the essentials of 
the sublimest poesy. Our mountains and valleys, our 
forests—some of them extending over as much territo- 
ry as the kingdoms of the old world—and our rivers, 
will all of them, one day, be familiar names in song ; 
and our deeds, from the thousand dreadful struggles 
with the fierce red man for life, to the more momen- 
tous struggle with fiercer white men, for something 
far dearer than life, will yet find bards to commemo- 
rate them in fitting verse. | 

Such already begins to be the case. Scarce 4 
month goes by without contributing some gratifying 
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and unportant addition to our national literature ; , 
without introducing to the public some new candi- 
date for poetic renown, well furnished, by nature and 
education, with the credentials that qualify him to en- 
ter into the race up the steep ‘(where fame’s proud 
temple shines afar.” Nor is the competition confined 
exclusively to manly aspirants; ‘there woman’s 
voice is heard,” discoursing sweet music, and, in one 
instance, as an able judge has pronounced, rivalling 
the notes of England’s most highly gifted daughter.* 

Among the female writers who have enriched 
American literature with their productions, the author- 
ess of ‘Guido, and other Poems” deserves pro- 
minent mention, Were we to measure the merits of 
our poets by assimilating them with the poets of Great 
Britain, we should call Ianthe the L. E. L. of this coun- 
try. She is characterized by the same flow and melo- 
dy of words, the same tenderness of thought and 
warmth of feeling, and the same richness and copious- 
ness of imagery. The principal poem of the volume 
abounds with beauties of a high order, and shows that 
the fair author has a great command of language, 
both as relates to the precise and energetic expression 
of thought, and as the means of a harmonious and va- 
@ried versification, ‘ though smooth, yet clear ; though 
gentle, yet not dull.” The following description of a 
beautiful maiden, Floranthe, is all that we can copy 
from the principal poem, Guido : 

“ Yes, she was beautiful—’twas not the glow 

Of simple beauty decked her cheek and brow; 
For on her lofty forehead mind had made 

Its visible temple; her thick tresses strayed 

Down on her neck, as if they feared to rest 

On that proud brow, but loved her gentle breast ; 
Her eye was dark as midnight, yet as bright 

As if no tear had ever dimmed its light ; 

Lovely as love’s first dream were her sweet lips ; 
Sweet as the honey that the wild bee sips 

On famed Hymettus; the pale, pezrl-like hue 
Of ber soft cheek was fair as if it drew 

Its tint from purity ; the oval face 

So like some sculptured statue’s classic grace ; 
The nobly arching brow; the veined lid, 

*Neath which the full dark eye was scarcely hid.” 

The volume before us consists of a number of po- 
ems, besides the one from which it takes its appella- 
tion ; and in these the reader will find an agreeable 
variety, both as tosubject and versification. Thestyle 
of the accomplished lady-author changes with her 
theme, and her language lightly invests her thoughts, 
which shine through it, like flowers through their 
crystal covers, with unobstructed brilliancy and beau- 
ty. Nothing is more irksome to a reader, than to be 
trifled with, by his author pausing to play with words, 
when he should be earnestly engaged with ideas; 
stringing phrases together in glittering combinations, 
instead of shedding on his page the illumination of 
genius. None of this affectation belongs to Ianthe ; it 
is easy to see that she thinks more than she speaks, 
and that what she speaks she feels—that her words 
are used as vehicles of thought, and not crowded in, 
like empty coaches in a funeral, to lengthen out her 
metrical file to respectable dimensions. 

The following stanzas, written at the beautiful Mo- 
ravian burying-ground, in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
are sweet and touching : 

When in the shadow of the tomb 
This heart shall rest, 


O, lay me where Spring flowcrets bloom 
On earth’s bright breast ! 


O, ne’er in vaulted chambers lay 
My lifeless form ! 

Seek not, of such mean, worthless prey, 
To cheat the worm. 


In this sweet city of the dead 





I fain would sleep, 





* Mr. Brooks pronounces “ Norna,” a correspondent of the 
Morning Courier, to be equal to Mrs. Hemans. She certainly . 
Writes sweet poetry. | 

; 





—— 
Where tlowers may deck my narrow bed, 
And night dews weep. 


But raise not the sepulchral stone 
To mark the spot; 

Enough, if by thy heart alone 
*Tis ne’er forgot. 

Ianthe’s volume is a rich garden, from which we 
might cull many fragrant poetic blossoms and flowers, 
that could not fail to delight our readers; but we are 
reminded to be brief in our extracts, that we may 
have space for our remarks on the theatres, and other 
articles, heretofore omitted, and shail therefore close 
the well-written volume with the annexed sweet effu- 
sion, that will find its way to many hearts. It is en- 
titled, 


The Mother’s Farewell to her Wedded Daughter. 


Go, dearest one, my selfish love shall never pale thy cheek, 

Not e’en a mother’s fears for thee will ] in sadness speak ; 

Yet how can I with coldness check the burning tears that start ? 
Hast thou not turned from me to dwell within another's heart 2 


I think on earlier, brighter days, when first my lip was prest 
Upon thy baby brow whilst thou lay helpless on my breast : 

I fancy still I see thine eye uplifted to my face, 

I hear thy lisping tones, and mark with joy thy childish grace. 


E’en then I knew it would be thus ; I thought e’en in that hour, 
Another would its perfume steal wheh I hed reared the flower ; 
And yet I will not breathe a sigh—how can I dare repine ? 

The sorrow that thy mother feels, was suffered once by mine. 


A mother’s leve! O, thou know’st not how much of feeling lies 

In those sweet words; the hopes, the fears, the daily strengthen- 
ing ties ; 

It lives, ere yet the infant draws its earliest vital breath, 

And dies but when the mother’s heart chills in the grasp of death. 


Will he in whose fond arms thou seekest thine all of earthly bliss, 
E’er feel a love untiring, deep, and free from self, as this ? 

Ah, no! a husband's tenderness thy gentle heart may prove ; 
But never, never wilt thou meet again a mother’s love. 


My love for the: must ever be fond as in years gone by ; 
While to tay heart I shall be like ad-eam of memory. 
Dearest, farewell! may angel hosts their vigils o’er thee keep— 
How can I speak that fearful word, ferenell and yet not weep? 
We ought to add, that the mechanical execution is 
uncommonly neat, and reflects great credit on the 
publishers. The volume, in every respect, is deserv- 
ing of warm approval and extensive patronage. The 
author of such poetry cannot conceal herself under 
the shadow ofa name, and Mrs. Embury may openly 
wear the bays that lanthe’s genius has won, by effu- 
sions that would do credit to any writer. 








FINE ARTS. 





Picture of the House of Representatives. S.F.B. 
Morse. Most of our readers must recollect this 
painting, and many may beaware that it has recent- 
ly been sent toEngland. By the annexed extract of 
a letter from C. R. Leslie, Esq. R. A. dated, London, 
Sept. 12, 1828, (with which we have been kindly fa- 
voured by a literary friend) it will be perceived that 
this beautiful and finished production of the pencil 
meets with that approbation, among thedistinguished 
artists and connoisseurs, in Loudon, which was be- 
stowed on it in very stinted terms by ourselves. Of 
the productions of Mr. Morse’s pencil, and this among 
the number, we have heretofore spoken, on different 
occasions, and through other channels: than the pre- 
sent. Some of his paintings we have animadverted 
upon with censure, and others have excited our praise. 
His “‘ Una and the Dwarf,” exhibited last summer, 
we well recollect to have pronounced poor and unfin- 
ished ; and the picture that forms the subject of the 
present article we have commented on, at different 
times, with warm and merited eulogy It gives us 
great pleasure to find our opinion corroborated by 
the approval of such authority as our distinguished 
countryman, Leslie, and the able judges to whom he 
has submitted it. The following is the extract : 
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“T have had opportunities of showing the picture of 


the House of Representatives, by Morse, to Lord | . 


Egremont, Mr. Samuel Rogers, the Duke of Argyle, | 
and Lord William Russell; and | intend to ask the 
Marquis of Lansdowne to come and see it, on his re- | 
turn to town, which will be in December. There is ' 
but one opinion among the artists who have seen it, of , 
its merit, and that a very high one. I am delighted | 
with its colour and effect, and still more with the man- ; 
agement of the figures, the strong individual charac- | 
ter that has been given them, (small as they are) and | 
the perfectly natural manner in which they have been 
grouped. The character of the picture, altogether, 
ts that of the soundest art; and its perfect freedom 
from trick and affectation of any kind is a very rare 
excellence, and in my opinion a very great one.”’ 

Regret, and Souveisir. These are the titles of two 
very beautiful mezzotinto pictures, just received at 
Hart’s Repository of the Fine Arts, in Broadway. 
They are copies from original paintings of Dubufe, 
and are very handsomely executed by S. W. Rey- 
nolds. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





MUSIC. 
“ Is there a heart that music cannot melt 2” 


When sadness o'er my soul has thrown 
Her deepest shade, her heaviest chain, 
Then music soothes, and visions flown, 
In Fancy’s spell, delight again. 
Qh! drear and cold that breast must be— 
Its feelings sunk in senseless slumbers— 
That is not thrilled to ecstacy 
By music’s zoul-subduing numbers. 


Though blighting care my brow should wreathe 
With darkest trophies of her reign, 
The notes one melting voice can breathe 
Would banish every thought of pain. 
Oh ! that the harp would wake its spell— 
The harp which owns the soul of sweetness ; 
For while its sounds of rapture swell, 
Dark hours! ye have a fairy fleetness. 
P. M. W. 








MELODY. 
By William Leggett. 

If yon bright stars which gem the night, 

Be each a blissful dwelling sphere, 
Where kindred spirits reunite, 

Whom death has torn asunder here ; 
How sweet it were at once to die— 

And leave this blighted orb afar! 
Mixt soul and soul, to cleave the sky, 

And soar away from star to star ! 


Butoh! how dark, how drear and lone, 
Would seem the brightest world of bliss, 
If wandering through each radiant one, 
We failed to find the loved of this! 
If there no more the ties shall twine 
That death's cold hand alone could sever, 
Ah! then those stars in mockery shine— 
More hateful as they shine forever! 


It cannot be: each hope, each fear, 

That lights the eye, or clouds the brow, 
Proclaims there is a happier sphere 

Than this bleak world that holds us now. 
There is a voice which sorrow hears, 

When heaviest weighs life's galling chain— 
“Tis heaven that whispers—“ Dry thy tears ; 

The pure inbeart shal! meet again !” 


VARIETIES. _ 





Literary. Domestic. J. & J. Harper have in press 
an edition of a little work which is said to contain 
much valuable information, in a small compass, and 
conveyed in a pleasing and perspicuous style. It is 
entitled, ‘‘Domestic Duties; or, Instructions to young 
Married Ladies, on the Management of their House- 
hold, and the Regulation of their conduct in the va- 
rious reiations and duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 
W. Parkes.” 

The same publishers are likewise about to issue a 
new edition of Crabbe’s valuable Dictionary of Sy- 
nonymes. 

An abridgment of Todd's Johnson, (a work which 
well deserves the commendations that have been be- 
stowed upon it,) has recently been published in Bos- 
ton, by Perkins & Co. In the Appendix, a large col- 
lection of Americanisms are contained, which cannot 
but be of great use to those students who are desirous 
of acquiring a pure English style, uncorrupted by any 
words not authorized by the usage of standard wri- 
ters. 

A third volume of the continuation of Wilson’s Ame- 
rican Ornithology, by Charles Lucien Bonaparte, is 
in press, in Philadelphia, and will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Carey, Lea and Carey. The two prece- 
ding volumes of this work, in point of typography and 
beautiful and accurate embellishments, reflect great 
credit on the enterprise and liberality of the publish- 
ers, as well as on the taste and skill of the artists. 
The forthcoming volume is to be in every respect 
equal to the others. Ornithology is an instructive and 
highly interesting branch of natural philosophy ; ‘and 
when recommended by such beautiful typography 
and plates, as adorn this work, mustfind many admi- 
rers. 

Arnold’s excellent production, ‘‘Elements of Phy- 
sics, or Natural Philosophy, General and Medical,” 
is also about to be published by Carey, Lea, and 
Carey. 

A new series of the “ Philadelphia Monthly Maga- 
zine,” devoted to general literature and the fine arts, 
has been commenced in Philadelphia, under the edi- 
torial direction of B. R. Evans, Esq. We have been 
politely furnished with a copy of the first number, the 
contents of which are various, and, as far as we may 
judge from a very slight examination, which is all that 
our occupations have permitted us to bestow on it, 
are written with ability. It is printed in the octavo 
form, with a neat cover, and the present number 
contains eighty pages. The terms of subscription 
are, five dollars per annum, in advance. 

All those who perused the first series of Sir Walter 
Scott’s “‘ Tales of my Grandfather,” will be pleased 
to learn that a second series, which has just been pub- 
lished in London, is speedily to be republished, in 
Philadelphia, by Messrs. Carey, Lea and Carey. In 
these Tales, Scottish history is brought down to the 
Rebellion, in 1745. They are said to combine amuse- 
ment and instruction for juvenile readers, in the same 
degree that rendered the former volumes so attrac- 
tive. 

The same publishers have the ‘“‘ Anatomy of Drunk- 
enness,”’ an excellent work, nearly ready for publi- 
cation. 

Webster’s long looked for Dictionary will appear 
early in December. 

Jahn’s History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 
translated from the German, by Calvin E. Stowe, A. 
M. will be published very shortly, by Messrs G. & C. 
Carvill. In this work, which will be comprised in an 
octavo volume of nearly six hundred pages, a full and 
interesting history is given of the Hebrew ration, from 
its origin to the final destruction of Jerusalem, by 





Titus. In the original, it constitutes one division of 
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the Biblische Archaelogie, which was published in Vi- 
enna about the year 1800. The translation is spoken 
of in high terms, and we do not doubt that it will de- 
serve a wide circulation. 

Literary. Foreign. The following Literary and 
Dramatic intelligence we glean from the latest English 
periodicals. {t is announced in the London papers, 
that a work is in preparation for the press, and will 
shortly be published, entitled, “The Literary Re- 
mains of the late Henry Neele, Esq.” It will consist 
of Lectures on English Poetry, Tales, and other mis- 
cellaneous pieces, in Prose and Verse, never before 
published. If these posthumous papers possess as 
much interest as those which appeared during their 
unfortunate author’s lifetime, we shall ‘be glad to see 
them reprinted here. 

A Historical Romance, called The Last of the Plan- 
tagenets, chiefly illustrative of public events and 
domestic manners, during the eighteenth century, 
was about to issue from the press in London. 

A sixth edition of Robert Montgomery’s Omnipre- 
sence of the Deity, which the reader will find noticed 
in this number of our paper, was on the eve of publi- 
cation. Another volume of poems, by the same au- 
thor, (containing, A Universal Prayer, a Poem; 
Death; a Vision of Hell, and, a Vision of Heaven) 
was also announced. 

Sir Walter Scott’s indefatigable mind is said to be 
engaged on another novel, founded on certain inci- 
dents in the history of Charles the Bold. 

Captain Basil Hall’s Observations on the United 
States is spoken of as ina state of great forwardness, 
and is expected to be published in a short time. 

A work, called ‘‘ The Life and Remains of Wilmot 
Warwick, edited by his friend Henry Vernon,” is 
mentioned in Blackwood’s Magazine as being about 
to be published. The editor adds, ‘‘ report equals it 
to the last productions of the justly celebrated Wash- 
ington Irving.” 

The author of “ Bramblety House” has written, and 
is about publishing, another work, entitled “ Zillah, 
a Tale of Jerusalem.” Report (not however to be 
trusted) speaks highly of it, and says that it will afford 
equal entertainment to the religious reader and the 
lover of romance in general. 

The autHor of “ Highways and Byways,” has a 
new series of Tales and Sketches in press. 

Another one of the fashionable novels, (not like 
Pelham, we trust,) entitled “Life in India,” was to 
appear in a few days. The author, it is stated, has 
drawn his characters from life, and made a study of 
persons now’flourishing in London, from the “ City 
of Palaces.” One of the London Monthly Magazines 
speaks of his sketches as possessing much liveliness 
and verisimilitude. 

“ The Anglo-Irish” is the name of another new fic- 
tion, about to be published in London, which is said 
to be written with much vigour and talent. The au- 
thor’s name is not mentioned. 

A new work, under the singular title of “ Sailors 
and Saints,” from the pen of the author of the «‘ Naval 
Sketch Book,”’ was announced. 

Dramatic. Anew tragedy, which rumourattributes 
to the pen of Miss Mitford, of whose excellence in 
another species of composition we have given a spe- 
cimen in the present number of the Critic, is soon to 
be brought out at Drury Lane. Another play, said 
to be from the pen of a celebrated dramatist, will be 
brought out early in the season at one of the princi- 
pal houses. 

. Several new operas are in preparation at Drury 
ane. 

The Monthly Magazine mentions that Charles 
Kemble has disposed of his interest in Covent Garden, 
to Mr. Willet. The terms are not stated. 


The Opera House is to open in February. M. La-| 





porte is in Paris, and proceeds thence to Italy, for 
the purpose of making such arrangements as shall 
ensure success. 

The opera of Sylvana, which has recently bees 
brought out, by Elliston, at the Surry Theatre, was 
the first opera written by Weber. It was originally 
produced in Vienna, in 1800, when that great com- 
poser was but fourteen! It however, underwent 
considerable alteration when he revised it in 1806. 

In the London Weekly Review we find it mentioned 
that Miss Paton is prevented from visiting London 
professionally, by ill health. 

From the report of the French critics we find, as 
was to be expected, that the stiff and declamatory 
style of Macready is preferred to the genius, warmth 
and nature of Kean. 

From the London Monthly Magazine we learn, 
that a new farce has been recently brought out at 
one of the theatres in that city, called, “ He lies like 
Truth.” A synopsis of the plot, which is said to be 
stolen from the French, is given; and, strange to 
say, it corresponds entirely with the petite comedy 
recently brought out in this city, under the name of 
“Ts ita lie?” Which was written first ? 

Fine Arts. Mr. Sera, of whose talents as an artist 
no one can doubt, that has seen the productions of 
his pencil, is about to undertake the tuition of a class 
in painting. While the Bowery theatre stands, there 
willstand an incontestible proof of his taste and abil- 
ity; and of his genius and skill in the difficult art of 
landscape painting, we have witnessed, with pleasure, 
a great number of highly favourable evidences. We 
cordially wish him success in his new undertaking. 

By an extract of a letter from an artist in Rome, 
published in the last number of the New Monthly, we 
learn that an English artist, Mr. T. Campbell, has 
just completed a colossal horse, part of a group to be 
erected at Edinburgh, in memory of the late Lord 
Hopetown. The production is spoken of in the high- 
est terms by the artists and cognoscenti. The sculptor 
has deviated from the ordinary path of his predeces- 
sors, who, in monuments of this kind, always keep in 
view the celebrated equestrian statue of Marcus Au- 
relius, or other ancient equestrian statues. In this 
instance, on the contrary, the warrior is represented 
on foot, leaning on his horse, as if reposing after 
battle. The relaxed attitude of the horse is spoken 
of as in excellent harmony with the other figure, 
and the whole workas one of the highest character 
for genius in design, and skill in execution. 

Music. A curious musical instrument has been late- 
ly invented, about two inches square, consisting of a 
brass frame, with eight perpendicular bars of silver. 
The performer presses it against his lips, and breathes 
through the bars, when it yields sounds like those of 
an Xolian harp, powerful, considering the small size 
ofthe instrument. It goes to the extent of an octave, 
and its modulation of piano and forte are surprising. 








THE DRAMA. 





Bowery. Mr. Boorn as Sir Gites OvVERREACH. 


Massincer’s play of A New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
has been severely and justly censured, by judicious 
writers, on account of the extravagance of its plot, 
the immorality of its tendency, and the unnatural 
and revolting conduct of the principal person, whose 
motive to crime is as insufficient and disgusting, as 
his villainy is enormous. For the sake of making his 
daughter “right honourable”—incited by the paltry 
wish of adding a worthless appendage to his name— 
he not only stains his own soul with infamy, but coun- 
sels his child to the commission of a deed, that must 
for ever destroy her peace, and render her title a 
lying mockery. It has been stated by Gifford, in bis 
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edition of the works of Massinger, that a real person 


is supposed to have been aimed at in the delineation | 
of Sir Giles. That such a being may have existed is- 


possible; yet the poet should not seek, among a few 
isolated instances, for the hero of his fable ; but, by 
copying general nature, present features that may be 
recognized by every eye, and advance sentiments 
that will find their way to every heart. 

Perhaps in no one thing is the superiority of Shak- 
speare over other poets more clearly shown, than in 
his matchless skill in drawing the character of villains, 
whether actuated by lust or ambition, by jealousy or 
revenge. “None are all evil;’’ and in accordance 
with this invariable truth, which too many dramatic 
poets have either forgotten or neglected, we find 
qualities even in the worst of the imaginary beings 
with which he has peopled the stage, that excite our 
interest, in despite of their crimes. « Not such an un- 
salutary interest, indeed, as is awakened for the evil 
heroes of the German school, around whom a halo is 
thrown which dazzles our moral perception, and 
makes us almost unable to distinguish between their 
virtue and their guilt; but an interest created by 
feeling that they act from the predominance of natu- 
ral impulses, which we are conscious have existence, 
in some degree or other, in our own bosoms, and 
which similar circumstances might arouse. 

That this is the case with the noble Moor, who is 
urged to madness by the baleful suspicion which the 
cunniug Iago contrives to kindle in his breast, all will 
allow. From first to last, he commands the commi- 


‘seration of his auditor; and while every heart con- 


demns the crime, yet every heart is irresistibly com- 
pelled to sympathize with the criminal—“ for nought 
did he in hate, but all in honour.’’ The remorse 
which Richard occasionally exhibits, the high and 
dazzling nature of the lure which tempted him to the 
shedding of blood ; and, more thanall, his indomita- 
ble courage—not displayed, as in the case of Sir Giles 
Overreach, in blind bursts of frenzied and aimless 
passion ; but naturally excited, with a kingdom for 
the stake, and a field of battle for the scene—these 
are all traits of nature so finely imagined, and so 
skilfully brought out, that, deep a villain as he is, we 
do not gaze on him as a monster, but every heart 
acknowledges him a man. With lago, also, the most 
consummate wretch of the drama, our remark holds 
equally good. The very execration he excites isa 
proof of how truly he is drawn in accordance with 
nature. When we read of evil Genii, and other simi- 
lar beings, superiour or inferiour to humanity, their 
actions, however vividly portrayed, excite no shud- 
der, and their vices no hatred. The reader feels that 
he has nothing in common with them, and his mind 
is not deluded for an instant into a belief of their 
reality. The same is true of such characters as Sir 
Giles Overreach, when perused in the closet; we feel 
that they are beings of fancy, not copies of life; and 
we neither pity their sufferings, nor execrate their 
crimes. But it is different with Iago: we forget that 
he is not a living man, and hate him as warmly as if 
he actually had existence. The excuse which he 
pleads to himself for his sinuous conduct, we feel to 
be one of awful potency ; and cannot but acknowledge 
that such a suspicion, gnawing, like a poisonous mi- 
neral, a heart so depraved by birth and habit, and, 
co-operating with his cupidity and ambition, was a 
sufficient motive for the crimes which he committed. 
Our tears attest the poet’s adherence to nature when 
he makes jealousy urge the noble Othello to murder ; 
our curses bear the same evidence in the instance of 
his crafty ancient. 
Massinger was the author of many plays, between 
thirty and forty, we believe; but of these, A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts, and the Fatal Dowry, which 
has recently been revived, are the only two which re- 





tain possession of the stage. His greatest excellence 


consists in the harmonious smoothness of his verses, 
and in the strength of his language. His characters 
are distinguished by very dissimilar attributes ; but, 

as must necessarily be the case with one who draws 
his groups from fancy, instead of observation, his si- 
tuations are more amusing than natural, and his plots 
more interesting from their complication, than from 
any similitude they bear to the entangled web of hu- 
man events. 

But however unnaiural the play of which we parti- 
cularly speak, or rather, its principal character, may 
appear to the reader in his closet; yet, when per- 
formed by such an actor as Mr. Booth, the spectator 
forgets the imperfections of the part, in the thrilling 
energies of the player. It was the genius of Cooke 
that revived this comedy on the English stage ; Kean’s 
masterly personation continued it in the favour of 
the audience; and it will not slumber on the shelf, 
with the rest of Massinger’s productions, while Booth 
remains to vivify with his Promethean intellect, the 
uncouth creation, which, without the aid of such rare 
histrionic powers, would long since have lapsed into 
oblivion. 

The great and besetting sin of this truly excellent 
performer, is a redundancy of action." He abounds 
in gesture, and looks and points at every thing which 
is named in the text. In Othello, for example, when 
he says, 

‘“ Methinks there now should be one huge eclipse 

Of sun and moon,” — 
he extends both his arms, and points as if following 
the course of the objects he has named. In the per- 
sonation of Sir Giles Overreach this defect was veryob- 
vious, and in no part more so, than in the reply which 
he makes to Lord Lovell, when asked if he were 
not moved by the imprecations of whole families, 
whom his base practices had rendered wretched— 


“ 





Yes, as rocks are, 

When foamy billows split themselves against 

Their flinty ribs ; or, as the moon is moved, 

When wolves, with hunger pined, howl at her brightness 
Nay, when my ears are pierced with widow’s cries, 

And undone orphans wash with tears my threshold, * 

I only think what ’tis to have my daughter 

Right Honourable; and ’tis a powerful charm, 

Makes me insensible of remorse or pity, 

Or the least sting of conscience.——” 


According to our opinion, but little action is required 
in the utterance of this speech ; but Mr. Booth makes 
use of much. In the first place, he points as if to a 
rock in the midst of the ocean; then he tosses his 
arms violently about, to represent the agitation of 
foamy billows ; then presses his hands on his sides to 
indicate the flinty ribs; next he points to the moon ; 
then to his ears, and soon throughout the whole pas- 
sage. We cannot forget the masterly enunciation of - 
this speech as we heard it delivered by Forrest. 
There was nogesture. He planted his feet firmly ; 
swelled up to his full dimensions ; and seemed indeed 
the very character which the poet describes. Besides 
the redundancy of Mr. Booth’s action, we might speak 
of its occasional ungracefulness, and of one or two 
other trifling defects which we noticed, did we not 
fear that by so doing we should justly incur the charge 
cf being hypercritical. His sins, however, both of 
omission and commission, are counterbalanced by nu- 
merous and striking excellences, which justly rank him 
among the firstactors of the age. In Sir Giles Over- 
reach, in particular, his faults sink into insignificance, 
compared with his beauties. The terrible vividness 
and energy of his delineation of the conflicts of the 
part,in the last scene, have impressed themselves upon 
our memory among the things that are never to be 
forgotten. The astonishment and horrour which he 
shows, when as he exultingly throws open the parch- 
ment, he finds that the inscription is razed outand the 
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wax turned to dust; his indescribable agony and 
rage when he learns that he had been duped into giv- 
ing his daughter away to Lord Lovell’s page; his 
frenzy, as he attempts to take her life; the earnest 
fury and demoniac joy of his manner when Lord Lov- 
ell accepts his challenge to “ change six words in pri- 
vate” with him ; the whole of the next speech, 
Are you pale : 

Borrow his help, though Hercules call it odds, 

Pil stand ’gainst both, as Iam, hemmed in thus. 

Say they were a squadron 

Of pikes, lined through with shot, when J am mounted 

Upon my injuries, shall I fear to charge them ? 

No! I'll through the battalia, and that routed, 

I'll fall to execution ;—” 
and finally, his painfully acchrate expression of com- 
plicated agony, as he expires in the arms of his 
attendants, were all efforts of genius and histrionic 
power, of which it would be difficult to speak in terms 
too warm. There is but one actor on earth, we are 
convinced, who can equal this tragedian, in the char- 
acter of Sir Giles, and very few who can surpass him 
in any he undertakes. 





Forrest’s RicHarp. 


THe announcement of Mr. Booth, in the character 
of Richard, for his benefit, on Monday evening last, 
drew a numerous and fashionable auditory, to witness 
his efforts in a part, in which many consider him but 
little inferiour to Kean. In consequence, however, of 
intelligence which that distinguished actor had re- 
ceived, of, the death of a favourite and promising 
child, his mind was too much disturbed by real afflic- 
tion to allow of his entering into the fictitious feelings 
of the stage; and, at his request, Mr. Forrest, at an 
hour’s notice, generously came forward to relieve 
him from the task. 

Mr. Forrest, after one short engagement more, is 
about to leave us for an indefinite, and, we fear, for a 
long period of time. The engagements which he has 
entered into, will take him, after a brief professional 
jaunt to Boston, far to the south, and we cannot think 
so lightly of the taste and discernment of the patrons 
of the drama, in the cities which he will visit, as to 
suppose that they will permit a speedy return. As if 
resolved not to be forgotten by those whom his efforts 
have for so long a time delighted, his performances of 
late have been fraught with a spirit, energy and truth, 
unusual even for him to display ; and in Richard, in 
particular, he rose to a degree of excellence, which 
would have surprised us, had he prepared himself for 
the difficult personation by study and reflection, in- 
stead of being suddenly and unexpectedly summoned 
to the stage. But what the Latin poet says of love, 
may be applied to genius—at least of such genius as 
he exhibits ; it conquers all things ; and the difficulties 
that are opposed to it but arouse it to a more active 
exertion of its strength. 

The great fault in Mr. Forrest’s personation of the 
ambitious tyrant, consists in a deficiency of dignity. 
Richard was not actuated by a low ambition; to attain 
the crown was the motive of his crimes; and all his 
sentiments bespeak a man of lofty bearing and high 
aspirations, though plunged so deep in guilt. Fami- 
liar jocularity in this character we cannot but consider 
misplaced ; he should move with regal dignity, and 
speak with the sternness of majesty, not with that 
biting and coarser irony of manner that befits the 
low-born and subaltern Iago. This same defect 
marked the Richard of Kean; with him, however, 
it was the defect of nature—with Forrest it is an error 
of conception. No actor can assume a statelier port, 
or look or speak with loftier majesty ; and his omis- 
sion to do so in this character, which requires all the 
nobleness of demeanour and high-toned bravery that 
the player can give it, to counteract, in some measure 
the effect created by the atrocity of his guilt, cannot 





but be looked upon as a fault, which, persisted in, 
will entitle him to censure. 

The two most beautiful points of this performance 
were the tent-scene, and his strife and death im the 
last act. The former of these we have never seen 
equalled, nor the latter surpassed. The horrour in- 
spired by his dream, communicates itself from the 
guilty monarch to every spectator, when, surrounded 
by the grisly phantoms, with which he seems contend- 
ing, he struggles forward to the front of the stage, 
and then, spent with his emotions and his efforts, 
drops prostrate on his face. The expression of his 
countenance, as the vision seems gradually to be dis- 
pelled, and with a half bewildered, half assured look, 
he utters ¢ 





* soft! [did but dream ;”— 


the visible workings of his conscience, his ghastly 
look and trembling limbs, in the succeeding part of 
the soliloquy ; and the startled, terrified manner in 
which he exclaims, ‘‘ Who’s there ?”” when Ratcliffe 
suddenly enters, all were executed with such ability 
and genius as raised the admiration of the audience 
to the highest pitch. 

In the bustling scenes which close the play, he alse 
displayed uncommon powers. A thousand hearts 
seemed actually swelling in his bosom, so proudly 
and bravely did he look defiance on the coming foe ; 
and the same lofty spirit, unsubdued in the agony of 
death, characterized the whole of the last speech, 
and gave a terrible reality to his expression. We 
hope that the character may be repeated during his 
ensuing engagement. 








Park. ScHoor ror ScANDAL. 


Tue excellent comedy of the School for Scandal, af- 
fords an opportunity for much fine acting. The 
characters, separately considered, are drawn with 
great vigour and truth; and they are brought togeth- 
er in situations of the most amusing kind. The inter- 
est never flags ; but from first to last, our eyes are riv- 
eted and our minds entertained. The pungency of 
Sheridan’s wit, the tartness of his repartees, the deli- 
cacy of his language, even when it clothes a double 
entendre, his knowledge of the human heart, as found 
amid the gay scenes of fashionable life, and the bril- 
liancy of his genius, which adorns whatever it touches, 
(nil tetigit quod non ornavit,) all fitted bim in a pe- 
culiar degree, for success in comedy. This produc- 
tion of his pen will keep possession of the stage, as 
long as the theatre continues to be a place of rational 
and refined amusement ; ar“ society must be degen- 
erated indeed, when the School for Scandal shall no 
longer possess charms for an auditory. 

Of Mr. Caldwell, in the part of Charles Surface, it is 
our intention principally tospeak. Thatthis actor. as 
a genteel comedian, entitles himself to much com- 
mendation, no one who has witnessed his perform- 
ances can dispute. He is always perfect in the text 
of his author ; and selom deviates from the proprie- 
ty of his part, for the sake of introducing some local 
allusion, or some extemporaneous piece of wit—a 
practice of too frequent occurrence, generally, with 
actors who sustain the sameline of characters. There 
is asomething in Mr. Caldwell’s personation of the 
character he assumes, that shows him to be a man of 
fine intellect, one who has perspicacity to perceive, 
and taste to relish, the beauties of the drama. A 
player, to be great, must possess a genius somewhat 
akin to that of the poet; he must enter into the same 
moods of mind, and be full of the feelings that the author 
has givenutterance to. Mr. Caldwell does this; and 
for the time that he continues before the audience, he 
seems to forget his identity, and become totally engros- 
sed with the part he represents. 

A want of command over the inflexions of his voice, 
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which is dissonant and unmusical, is one of that co- sure againstthem? Then let us expect that our so- 
median’s most obvious defects ; but whether it results ciety, like theirs, will soon be corrupted to the core, 
from carelessness and bad habit, .or is a natural de- with 
ficiency, we are unable to determine. Mr. Caldwell , ) s 
succeeds better in the grave and dignified parts of To feed the flarings of our liberty. 
genteel comedy, than in the gay and vivacious ones ; Not to the manager of the Park Theatre—althoug h 
he can play Duke Aranza better than Young Rapid, these remarks have fallen from us while commenting 
and Benedict better than Joseph Surface. There is a. 0n the performances at that house—not to him is at- 
solemnity in his voice, a want of livelinessin the ex- tributed the sin of their introduction among us; for, 
pression of his features, a sedateness in his genera] ©” the contrary, he was the last who yielded to the 
bearing, that mark him to be particularly designed by call of depraved public appetite. Nor dowe mean to 
nature for such personations. In the last named Speak in reproval of the manager of the other theatre; 
character, as exhibited by Mr. Caldwell, the manner | “ For they who live to please, must please to live;” 
of the volatile rattler approximates too nearly to the andthe censurewhich he would have felt most keen- 
measured coldness of his hypocritical brother; his: ly, would have been in the timely indignation of an in- 
gayety is not the gayety of the heart; and his laugh, ; sulted community, made manifest to him by an accu- 
instead of being the effervescence of thoughtless mulation of expenses, and a diminution of receipts, 
mirth, seems to be the effort of an overburdened mind , until he should have been forced to abandon the im- 
to throw off its incumbrance. | proper experiment. We mean to advert to this sub- 
In the use of his arms, this comedian is remarkably ject again, erelong; and if we do not succeed in turn- 
stiff. While walking about the stage, they depend ning the current of popular favour from the nox- 
from his shoulders at an angle of forty-five degrees ; ious excrescences which it has irrigated intoa fearful 
aud when he sits, his hands, instead of reclining in rapidity of growth ; weshall. at least, have the conso- 
some easy position, are either fidgeting with hisgloves, lation that results from alaudable attempt, and we 


“ nota public virtue left 





or employed in smoothing his hose. A graceful use wouldrather fail with the virtuous, than conquer on 
‘ ofthe arm is not acquired without much pains; some _ the side of gigantic vice. 


men are easy from their birth; but hemuststudy, But to return from this digression, which, théugh 
anuch and long who expects art to supply the deficien- , somewhat out of place in an article on the Park Thea- 
cies of nature. | tre, we are yet persuaded that no judicious reader 

But Mr. Caldwell has many excellences to counter-| can condemn. The acting generally was such as 
balance the few faults we have named ; and were not’ fully deserved the approbation of the audience ; the 
the spectator constrained to contrast his histrionic ef-: Sir Peter Teazle of Mr. Barnes, and the Joseph Sur- 
forts with those of another comedian of our city, who; face of Mr. Barry, in particular. The former was 
stands alone and unrivalled in light comedy, a much | unusually chaste, and the latter we have seldom seen 
warmer meed of commendation would be bestowed display more propriety, ease and nature. In the 


upon him. We mean to institute no invidious com- 
parison between the one actor and the other to whom 
we allude ; they are stars revolving in separate orbits, , 
and though they shine with different degrees of lustre, . 
yet we feel grateful to both for the light which they 
shed on our path. The celebrity which Mr. Caldwell 
has acquired in New-Orleans can be a matter of sur-. 
prise to no one who witnesses his excellence; and his 
fame will be in no danger of suffering diminution, un- | 
til one actor, whom we should be sorry indeed to part , 
with, shall be induced to make a professional excur- | 
sion to the south. 

The School for Scandal was strongly cast, on the 
evening that our remarks have reference to; and the 
loaded benches bore witness that the legitimate dra- 
ma, properly brought forth, is still the most attrac- | 
tive entertainment that can be offered. People begin | 
to awake from the unsalutary influence ofexotic mum- 
mery ; and to turntheir eyes away from sights at which 
delicacy must blush, and which manhood should have 
hooted from the stage. Is it not a shame anda re- 
proach, that a kind of entertainment, which no man of 
honour dare seriously support in argument, should 
yet receive the obstreperous and nightly sanction of 
crowded theatres, filled with spectators whom the las- 
civious and baneful exhibitions warm into a pernicious 
excitement, until sense gets the mastery of reason ? 
Weare the advocate of theatres, the admirer of the 
drama ; but never shall our pen be prostituted to the 
praise of those venal and injurious exhibitions to 
which we allude, and which almost suceeeded in driv- 
ing tragedy and comedy from the stage. The tree is 
known by its fruits; and let any one ask himself what 
emotions and thoughts are occasioned by the immo- 
dest pranks of half naked dancers ; what,their tenden- 
ey is likely to be on the morals of the public, and on 
the destiny of the nation, and if he do not agree with 
us in our reprobation, we shall be mistaken indeed. 
Shall we, because lascivious Italy, and capering 
France, and polluted London, tolerate these meretri- 
cious spectacles, not dare to raise our voice in cen- 





screen scene, every performer was excellent to “the 
top of his bent,” and, exceptthat we did not admire Miss 
Kelly’s conception of the character of Lady Teazle, 
the whole met with our entire approbation. This lady 
when discovered in that equivocal situation which 
should have overwhelmed her with confusion and 
shame, seemed rather to blush from anger than re- 
morse; and her supercilious manner, and ironical 
tone, in her after retorts to the detected hypocrite, 
evinced more woman’s irritation, on accountof having 
discovered that her unlawfal suitor had also been pay- 
iug his addresses to another, than remorse for the in- 
discretion which had led her to the verge of ruin. 

It must be allowed, that the dialogue is so managed 
as in some measure to justify Miss Kelly’s construc- 
tion; and it may be that such would be the natural 
emotions of a woman who had so far lost sight of de- 
licacy and prudence as to trust herself on the awful 
brink to which Lady Teazle had strayed. But, or 
the part of a female performer, in particular, we 
would rather see a slight deviation from nature, when 
nature requires immodesty, than a rigid adherence to 
it; and we are sure that Lady Teazle would be quite 
as interesting to an audience, if she were so perso- 
nated as to appear repentant from virtuous motives, 
instead of from offended pride. 

There was one actor in the cast who succeeded ad- 
mirably in showing what a contemptible buffoon may 
be made of a gentleman—a gentleman of Sheridan’s 
drawing—when the part is assigned to one possessed 
neither of talents nor education. We allude to the re- 
presentative of Sir Oliver Surface. 

In our next we shall probably be able togive a no- 
tice of Giordano, the new tragedy which was to be 
played, at the Park, on Thursday evening last, but 
postpuned in consequence of the sickness ofa princi- 
pal performer. We understand that it is the produc- 
tion of a gentleman of great natural and acquired 
abilities; and a friend who has been favoured with a 
perusal of the manuscript, speaks in sanguine terms 
of jts certainty of success. 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 





Palestine, and olher Poems. By the late Right Rev. 
Reginald Heber, D. D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
Now first collected. With a memoir of his Life. 
Philadelphia, 1828. Carey, Lea and Carey. 


Deep y is it to be deplored, both by the religious and 
the literary world, that Bishop Heber was induced, 
at the urgent solicitation of ill-advised friends, to ac- 
cept the charge of the English Churches in India, 
which he had at first declined, and to expose to the fa- 
tal influence of an insalubrious climate, a life, which, 
had it been prolonged a few years more, would, in all 
likelihood, have added a still larger increase to the 
literary wealth of mankind. In whatever point of 
view this great and good man is considered ; whether 
in the exercise of his pastoral and episcopal duties, or 
in his writings as a religious author; whether as a 
poet or a traveller, few of any age or country have 
merited a warmer meed of approWation. His Narra- 
tive of his peregrinations, during a long period of ab- 
sence from Calcutta, during which, whatever attract- 
ed the attention of his active, intelligent and philoso- 
phic mind, was carefully noted down, affords to the 
reader, desirous of information in relation to India, a 
book which has but few equals, either with regard to 
the extent, or the accuracy of its details. Written 
originally in the form of letters to his beloved wife, 
(which their estimable author never intended for the 
public eye, having had it in view to revisit the coun- 
tries therein described, and then from his notes, cor- 
rected by renewed observation and experience, to 
publish a more elaborate account) the work possesses 
an ease, a familiarity, a portraiture of his thoughts 
and feelings, and a vivacity in the delineation of ma- 
ny of the scenes by which he was surrounded, that ren- 
der it one of the most delightful. as well as one of the 
most instructive of volumes.. Its invariable authenti- 
city, of which the character of the writer, as well as 
internal evidence on every page, gives indubitable as- 
surance, adds greatly to its value; and, indeed, the ex- 
cellence of this production, the knowledge which it 
imparts of the people, institutions and customs of In- 
dia, in some measure compensates mankind for the 
untimely loss of its author; though we still feel that 
the benefit has been purchased at too dear a rate— 
—_——" Oh! too high 
The price of knowledge !’—— 

The annexed account of the death of this truly ex- 
cellent prelate, which occurred in the forty-third year 
of his age, is copied from a well written biographical 
sketch, published in the seventieth number of the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review : 

“On Good Friday, he preached at Combaconum, 
on the crucifixion ; and on Easier Sunday, at Tanjore, 
on the resurrection. The day following he held a 
confirmation, at the same place; and in the evening 
delivered an address to the assembled missionaries, 
as he stood near the grave of Schwartz, a name which 
he had ever venerated. He arrived at Trichinopoly 
on the first of April, 1827. 

‘Next day being Sunday, he again preached and 
confirmed, a rite which he administered once more 
on Monday morning, in the Fort Church. He return- 
ed home to breakfast; but, before sitting down, took 
a cold bath, as he had déne on the two preceding days. 
His attendant, thinking that he staid more than usual 
time, entered the apartment, and found the body at the 
bottom of the water, with the face dowaward. The 
usual restoratives of bleeding, friction, and inflating 
the lungs, were instantly tried, but life was gone; and, 
on opening the head, it was discovered that a vessel 
had burst on the brain, in consequence, as the medi- 
cal men agreed, of the sudden plunge into the water, 
while warm and exhausted. 


No. 4. 





Hlis remains were de- | 


posited, with every mark of respect and unfeigned 
sorrow, on the north side of the altar of St. John’s 
Church, at Trichinopoly. 

‘“‘ True it is, that an apparent accident was the im- 
mediate cause of the abrupt termination of the Bi- 
shop’s life ; butit may well be thought that his constitu- 
tion was becoming more frail and susceptible of injury 
through his unremitted exertions—exertions which he 
was led to make by habits formed in a more temperate 
climate—by a fear which beset him of sinking into that 
supineness which a residence in India is so apt to en- 
gender—and by a spirit thoroughly interested in the 
pursuit of the great object before him.” 

The exposures, to which his ardour in the cause he 
had undertaken too frequently led ‘him, were often 
noticed by his attendants ; and, on one occasion, when 
first ascending the Ganges, Abdullah, a native, and a 
convert to Christianity, who had become his servant 
in Engiand, and accompanied him to India, tenderly 
cautioned him against the severe and unremitted ex- 
ertions which were fast undermining his life, observ- 
ing, “It is this has caused your head to turnigo gray, 
since your arrival in India,” a period at that time of 
less than a year. 

Of Bishop Heber’s unusual merit, as a poet, nearly 
all the productions of his pea, from Palestine, the prin- 
cipal poem of the beautiful volume under review, to 
his latest effusious, bear incontrovertible testimony. 
Possessed of a mind, which, from his earliest years, 
gave promise of a high degree of intellectual excel- 
lence, and of those Christian graces, by which his 
character was destined to be so strongly marked, the 
utmost care was bestowed on his early education ; 
and the abundant harvest which the soil, in good time, 
yielded, bears witness that it was not cultivated in 
vain. In his childhood he is said to have perused the 
Bible with insatiable eagerness, and to have treasured 
up large portions of it in his retentive memory, from 
which sublime fund he derived no inconsiderable ad- 
vantage, when, in 1803, the Chancellor’s prize, at the 
university, was offered for the best poem, in English 
verse, on the subject of Palestine. Though but nine- 
teen years of age, at the time, he entered into the com- 
petition with uncommon ardour, occasioned by the 
congeniality of the theme with the favourite subjects 
of his study and meditations; and, in a short time, 
produced a poem, which was not only signally suc- 
cessful over those of his fellow-aspirants, but will 
stand, while English poetry shall stand, an enduring 
and brilliant monument to his fame. From this ad- 
mirable work, which, for the kindling nature of its 
thoughts, the richness of its imagery, and the boldness 
and harmony of its language, none of his after effa- 
sions surpassed, we select the following passage: 

“The faint heard echo of departed praise, 
Still sounds Arabia’s legendary lays; 


And thus their fabling bards delight to tell 
How lovely were thy tents, O Israel ! 


“For this his ivory load Behemoth bore, 

And far Sofala teemed with golden ore ; 

‘Thine all the arts that wait on wealth’s increase, 

Or bas: and wanton in the beam of peace. 

When Tyber slept beneath the cypress gloom, 

And silence held the lonely woods of Rome ; 

Or ere to Greece the builder's skill was known ; 

Or the light chisel brushed the Parian stone ; 

Yet here fair science nursed her infant fire, 

Fanned by che artist aid of friendly Tyre. 

Then towered the palace, then in awful state, 

The temple reared its everlasting gate. 

No workmawn’s steel, no ponderous axes rung ; 

Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung. 

Majestic silence! then the harp awo'e, 

The cymbal clanged, the deep-voiced thunder spoke ; 

And Salem spread her suppliant arms abroad, 

Viewed the descending flaine, and blessed the present God ' 
an * + - 


————* Bright beaming through the sky, 
Burst in ful) blaze the day-epring from on high ; 
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Earth’s utmost isles exulted ut the sight, 

And crowding vations drank the orient light. 
Lo! star-led chiefs Assyrian odours bring, 
And bending Magi seek theirinfant King! 
Marked ve, where, hovering o’er his infant head, 
The Dove’s white wings celestial glory shed ? 
Daughter of Sion! virgin queen! rejoice! 

Clap the glad haad, and lift the exulting voice! 
He comes '—but not in regal splendour drest, 
The haughty diadem, the Tyrian vest! 

Not armed in flame, all glorious from afar, 

Of hosts the chieftain, and the lord of war : 
Messiah comes! let furious discord cease : 

Be peace on earth before the Prince of Peace! 
Discase and anguish feel the blest controul, 
And howling fiends release the tortured soul; 
The beams of gladness hell’s dark caves illume, 
And Mercy broods above the distant gloom. 


“Thou palsied earth, with noonday night o’erspread ! 

Thou sickeving sun, so dark, so deep, so red! 

Ye hovering ghosts, that throng the starless air, 

Why shakes the earth? why fades the light? declare! 

Are those his limba, with ruthless scourges torn ? 

His brows, all bleeding with the twisted thorn ? 

His the pale form, the meek forgiving eye, 

Raised from the cross in patient agony ? 

—Be dark, thou sun! thou noonday night, arise! 
hide—vh hide, the dreadful sacrifice! 


“Ve faithful few, by bold affection led, 

Who round the Saviour’s cross your sorrows shed, 
Not for his sake your tearful vigils keep— 

Weep for your country! for your children weep! 
—Vengeance! thy fiery wing thelr race pursued ; 
Thy thirsty poniard blushed with infant blood. 
Roused at thy call, and panting still for game, 
The bird of war, the Latian-eagle came. 

Then Judah raged, by ruffian discord led, 

Drunk with the steamy carnage of the dead : 

He saw his sons by dubious slaughter fall, 

And war without, and death within the wall. 
Wide-wasting plague, gaunt famine, mad despair, 
And dire debate, and clamorous strife was there : 
Love, strong as death, retained his might no more, 
And the pale parent drans her children’s gore. 
Yet they, who wont to roam the ensanguined plain, 
And spurn with fell delight their kindred slain ; 
E’en they, when high above the dusty fight, 
Their burning temple rose in lurid light, 

To their loved altars paid a parting groan, 

And, in their country’s woes, forgot their own. 


‘“* As mid the cedar courts, and gates of gold, 
The trampled ranks in miry carnage rolled, 
To save their temple every hand essayed, 
And with cold fingers grasped the feeble blade ; 
Through their torn veins reviving fury ran, 
And life’s last anger warmed the dying man! 


“ But heavier far the fettered captive’s doom, 
To glut with sighs the ivon ear of Rome: 
To swell, slow-pacing by the car’s tall side, 
The stoic tyrant's philosophic pride ; 
To flesh the lion’s ravenous jaws, or feel 
The sportive fury of the fencer’s stee) : 
Or pant, deep plunged beneath the sultry mine, 
For the light gales of balmy Palestine.” 


From this ample and admirable specimen of the 
merits of Bishop Heber’s Prize-poem, (which we have 
sundered from the rest, not because of its superiour 
beauty—for many other passages are deserving of 
equal praise ; but because it is complete itself) our 
readers will be prepared to concur with us in our 
expressions of approbation. Besides Palestine, his 
earliest effort, of any considerable moment, and, in 
many respects, his best, the volume before us contains, 
Europe, a poem likewise in the heroic measure, and 
of about the same length with the other, The Passage 
of the Red Sea, a large number of hymns, a few oc- 


The birds wild carolled over head, 
The breeze around me blew, 

And nature’s awful chorus said— 
No bliss for man she knew. 


I questioned love, whose early ray 
So rosy bright appears, 

And heard the timid genius say 
Her light was dimmed by tears. 


I asked if vice could bliss bestow : 
Vice boasted loud and well ; 

But fading from her withered brow 
The borrowed roses fell. 


I sought of feeling, if her skill 
Could sooth the wounded breast ; 
And found her mourniag, faint and still, 
For others’ woes distressed ! 


I questioned death—the grisly shade 
Relaxed his brow severe— 
‘ And I am happiness,’ he said, 
‘ If virtue guides thee here.’ ” 
The following is a neat and polished elaboration ot 
a happy thought. I[t is not often, in the poetry of 
our distinguished author, that we find such a dilation 
of an idea: 
“ Reflected on the lake, I love 
To see the stars of evening glow ; 


So tranquil in the heavens above, 
So restless in the wave below. 


Thus heavenly hope is all serene ; 
But earthly hope, how bright soe’er, 
Still fluctuates o’er this changing scene, 
As false and fleeting, as tis fair!” 
With the annexed hymn, ‘In Times of Distress 
and Danger,” we close our extracts : 
O God, that madest earth and sky, the darkness and the day, 
Give ear to this thy family, and help us while we pray ! 
For wide the waves of bitterness around our vessel roar, 
And heavy grows the pilot’s heart to view the rocky shore ! 


‘The cross our master bore for us, for him we fain would bear ; 
But mortal strength to weakness turns, and courage to despair ‘ 
Then mercy on our failings, Lord! our sinsing faith renew ! 
And when thy sorrows visit us, O send thy patience too! 

The specimens here given of Bishop Heber’s poetry, 
are sufficient to furnish the ground of a fair estimate 
of his merits and defects. They are neither better 
nor worse than the generality of the volume: there 
are some passages, by which, but that we are pre- 
vented from'copying them on account of their length, 
a still more favourable impression might be created ; 
and there are also some in which more glaring faults 
are conspicuous. 

In a moral and religious point of view, the very 
highest meed of praise is due to the author of these 
poems. He never, in a single instance, seems to have 
forgotten that his writings would be read by creatures 
of immortal souls; and the constant aim of his muse 
is to purify the heart, restrain the passions within the 
line of reason, exalt the understanding, and ennoble 
its aspirations. With him, poetry is made use of but 
as the persuasive and winning medium of eternal and 
important truth; as a stream to wash away, by its 
gentle attrition, the gross defilements of earth from 
the soul, to water all the proper affections, and bear 
off on its current those unsalutary desires, which are 
apt to collect around the heart, like weeds and putrid 
bodies round the rock of the ocean. And such must 
be the aim of the bard who wishes for lasting admira- 
tion ; his poetical fabrick must be erected on the en- 
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The Pleasures of Friendship, and other Poems. By 
James M’Henry. Third American edition. 18mo. 
Philadelphia, 1828. John Grigg. 


As we never perused this poem in either of the pre- 
vious editions, we know not what alterations or im- 
provements may have been made in the present ; but 
there being no announcement of any in the titlepage, 
we presume that the volume is essentially the same as 
heretofore ; and having been so long before the pub- 
lic, (it is four years since it was first published in this 
country) we do not feel called upon to enter into a 
minute examinagion of its merits and defects. In ge- 
neral terms it may be said, that it is one of aciass 
which is ratherthe production of labour than genius ; 
and though not possessed of much originality of 
thought nor power of language, yet the author has 
succeeded in giving a tolerable imitation of two other 
poems, from which the title, as well as the scope of 
his production, is borrowed. The versification is in 
general smooth and easy, though occasionally inter- 
rupted by rough and prosaiclines. Some of the pas 
sages rise above mediocrity ; but neither so high asto 
command admiration, nor so low as to excite con- 
tempt. As a favourable specimen ofthe effusion, we 
quote one sample, marked by as great a share of ori- 
ginality as any part of the poem, and that the reader 
may decide whether the author is a plagiarist, or only 
an imitator, we subjoin the analogous passage from 


Campbell : 


“ Produce the taper at the twilight hour, 

Aud yield the soul to friendship’s social power ; 

Let memory there her richest stores supply 

Of song or tale, to bid the moments fly ; 

And though the wintry tempest rage the while, 
Domestic legends shali the night beguile ; 

Or literary taste its charms impart, 

To please the fancy and improve the heart ; 

Or disputation’s friendly powers delight, 

Inform the mind, and set the judgment right.” p. 52. 


“ Trim the gay taper in the rustic dome, 

And light the wintry paradise of home! 

And let the half uncurtained window hail 

Some wayworn man benighted in the vale. 

Now, while the moaning night-wind rages high, 
And sweep the star-shots down the troubled sky, 
Safe from the storm, the meteor and the shower, 
Some pleasing page sball charm the solemn hour, 
With pathos shall command, with wit beguile, 

A generous tear of anguish, or asmile!” Campbell. 


Johnson, in prose, and Campbell, in poetry, have 
occasioned more imitators than the whole of Eng- 
lish authors besides ; but though the general reader 
may havereason to complain, he whose style gives 
rise to imitation, has none ; for it is the greatest com- 
pliment that can possibly be paid to awriter. We 
might indulge ourself ii some merriment on one or 
two ludicrous mistakes that the spirit of copying has 
Ted Mr. M’Henry into ; 


“ Yet who would be satirical 
Upon a thing so very sinali ?” 








Forget Me Not ; a Christmas and New-Year’s Present, 
for mpcccxx1x. Edited by Frederick Shoberl. 
18mo. London, R. Ackerman: Philadelphia, Ca- 
rey, Lea and Carey. 


LarGE pretensions are usually accompanied by slen- 
der performance ; and in nothing is this more invaria- 
bly the case than in enterprises and productions of a 
literary nature. True merit is modest, never prais- 
Ing itself, and blushing to hear praise from the lips of 
others. But conceit and folly talk loud and do little. 
“The emptiest things reverberate most sound.’’ He 
who surveys a catalogue of the effusions of genius 
and research, cannot but be struck with the justice of 
our remark. The proudest productions of human in- 
tellect, are those which have sprung into existence, 
unheralded by any pompous annunciation, and anac- 


companied by any boasting, on the part of the au- 
thor, of the magnitude of the task he had achieved, 
and of the degree of ability he had shown. Shak- 
speare wrote for sustenance ; and when those plays, 
which were destined to excite the admiration of man- 
kind, throughout all time, had once afforded him the 
expected emolument, they passed from his memory, as 
things unworthy of a secondthought. The vain and 
pedantic Jonson, on the contrary, boasted of his la- 
bours, and deemed the light of his genius would shed 
efiulgence in future ages; yet his works have gradual- 
ly lapsed from the public attention, and of the few 
who continue to read them, but a small portion are 
incited, as in the case of the bard of Avon, by any real 
interest, in their contents. The diffident Goldsmith 
kept the Vicar of Wakefield by him for a long time, 
without offering it to the booksellers, ‘and at last con- 
sented to its publication under the pressure of neces- 
sity, not dreaming of the admiration that it would ex- 
cite. Itis always thus with true genius ; it is a mod- 
est flower, that shrinks from observation ; or, rather, 
like the mountain pine, it grows up silently and un- 
noticed, in some sequestered spot, until it attracts at- 
tention by its green honours, its lofty size, its dura- 
bility and perennial verdure; while, on the other 
hand, the sickly production of cultivated spots, which 
have been nurtured by ‘the kind hand of an assidu- 
ous care,” andtheir excellence promulgated on the 
four winds of Heaven, arrive but to a stunted ma- 
turity, effuse their insipid sweets, and decay, without 
ever realizing the promise which had preceded them 

We have been led into these remarks by an exam- 
ination of the work, named at the head of this article. 
The fastuous turgidity of the editor, in his preface ; 
the arrogant confidence with which he pronounces 
his miscellany to possess ‘‘a decided literary pre-emi- 
nence above all its competitors,” and the boast that 
his articles have been selected “* with a jealous vigi- 
lance” from contributions of the highest merits, and 
sufficient in number, to make three volumes, instead 
of one, would naturally lead the reader to expecta 
great degree of excellence in its pages. But, though 
some twenty or thirty of its “ hundred poems and 
prose contributions, the authors of many of which 
rank among the most eminent of living writers,’ are 
certainly very creditable effusions; yet so far from 
presenting ahigher claim to patronage than any work 
of its kind, we candidly think that both the Atlantic 
Souvenir, and the Token, in the respect which we 
have mentioned, are decidedly superiour, though not 
in the number of their articles ; and the Amulet, and 
other London Annuals, must be sadly fallen off, if 
there be not full as much genius and taste exhibited in 
their literary departments. 

Notwithstanding this censure, however, which is 
rather provoked by the unfounded assumptions of 
the editor, than any positive fault in the Forget Me 
Not, we are very free to praise it as a beautiful vo- 
lume, exhibiting, in a flattering point of view, the 
state of the graphic and the typographic art, in Lon- 
don, and one that is well calculated, by the variety 
and nature of its contents, to answer the purpose of 
its production. In the list of its contributors we do 
find a number of names that justly hold a very high 
rank ; among others, the ever-welcome Mrs. Hemans, 
the pensive Montgomery, (James) the late Henry 
Neele, Miss Mitford, Bernard Barten, and Mrs. Corn- 
well Baron Wilson. But for every piece in the 
volume, and every writer, who rises above unenviable 
mediocrity, we can name a contribution in our own 
}year-books which we boldly put in competition, nor 
fear to lose by the comparison. Against Mrs. He- 
mans, if she had written with her accustomed spirit 
and elegance, we should indeed only have been able 
to name Mrs. Hemans’s self, unless permitted toadopt 
the judgment of one, to whom we have alluded ona 
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former occasion. But the rest, both as they have 
shown their might in the “ pre-eminent” Forget Me 
Not, and in “ the highest reachings of their souls,” 
can be easily mated. Let us take, for example, the 
first and last stanza of one of Montgomery’s effusions 
in this volume—and it is generally, we believe, the 
aim of the poet to make his first and last stanza the 
best—then see if we cannot produce his equal in this 
country, that has not “ asingle poet, from New-York 
to New-Orleans.” 
“ A stranger sat down in the lonely Retreat ; 
Though kindness had welcomed him there, 
Yet, weary with travel, and fainting with heat, 
His bosom was saddened with care; 
That sinking of spirit they only can know 
Whose joys are all chastened by fears; 
The streams of whose comforts, though deeply they flow, 
Still wind through the valley of tears. 


* * * * 
Here, oft as to strangers your table is spread, 
May angels sit down at the board! 
Here, oft as the poor to your dwelling are led, 
Be charity shown to your Lord! 
Thus walking with God in your paradise here ; 
In humble communion of love ; 
At length may your spirits, when Christ shall! appear, 
Be caught up to glory above !” 

Now against this, which we call very sensible nam- 
by-pamby, we will put the little poem, entitled, Frin- 
zilla Melodia, by Pickering, which the reader will 
find in our review of the Token. It would be a use- 
less consumption of space to prove by separate ex- 
tracts the assertion we have made ; but let the impar- 
tial reader compare the passages which we mean to 
copy, on account of their superiour beauty, with 
others that we have already extracted from the Sou- 
venir, and Token, and he will readily come into our 
opinion. We look in vain, through the Forget Me 
Not, for the quaint simplicity, the delicate feeling, and 
humourous descriptions of Paulding ; and there is 
nothing in poor Henry Neele’s effusion to compensate 
us for them. Miss Mitford we admire much ; but the 
authoress of Hobomok breathes as lofty a strain, is 
as true to nature, and if she have not as much vivacity, 
she has more tenderness and a fund of deeper feel- 
ing. The nasal-like solemnity of Brainard does not 
enter into the heart and thrill to ecstasy its fine-strung 
nerves, like the tone of gentle, playful gayety which 
characterizes the muse of Willis; and the oriental 
richness of Mrs. Embury’s descriptions, the abun- 
dance of her imagery, the truth and ennobling na- 
ture of her sentiments, and the melody of her lan- 
guage, afford more pleasure to the reader, than the 
boding and lugubrious song of the authoress of The 


Cypress Wreath. 
ithout further preliminary remarks, however, we 
proceed to copy a few specimens from the poetic part 
of the volume: The following sonnet, entitled, Sun- 
set, by the Rev. Charles Strong, possesses a great 
deal of beauty: 
“ My window’s open to the evening sky. 
The sombre trees are fringed with golden light, 
‘Fhe lawn here shadowed lies, then kindles bright, 
And fragrant roses lift their incense high. 
The punctual thrush, on plane-tree warbling nigh, 
With loud and luscious voice calls down the night; 
Dim waters, flowing on with gentle might, 
Between each pause are heard to murmur by. 
The book, that told of wars in Holy Land, 
(Nor less than Tasso sounded in my ears) 
Escapes unheeded from my listless hand— 
Poets, whom nature for her service rears, 
Like priests in her great temple ministering stand, 
But in her glory fade when she appears.” 


The above is the best sonnet in the volume. Let | 


the reader compare it with either of those to Ambi- 
tion, in the review of the Souvenir, page 18, and we 


THE VILLAGE OF SCHEVELING. 
A Dutch Legend of 1530. 

A startling sound by night was heard 
From the wild Scheveling coast ; 
Like vultures on their clamorous flight, 

Or the trampling of a host. 


It broke the sleeper’s heavy rest, 
With harsh and heavy cry ; 
Storm was upon the lonely sea! 
Storm on the midnight sky! 


The slumnberers started up from sleep, 
Like spectres from their graves ; 
Then—burst a huxdred voices 
The waves! the waves! the waves! 


The strong-built dykes lay overthrown ; 
And on their deadly way, 

Like lions, came the mighty seas, 
Impatient of their prey ! 


‘ Like lions came the mighty seas! 
O vision of despair! 
Mid ruins of their falling homes, 
The blackness of the air, 


Fathers beheld the hastening doom, 
With stern, delirious eye ; 

Wildly they looked around for help— 
No help, alas! was nigh! 


Mothers etood trembling for their babes, 
Uttering complaint—in vain— 

No arm—but the Almighty’s arm— 
Might stem thet dreadful main! 


Jesu! it was a fearful hour! 
"I'he elemental strife, 

Howling above the shrieks of death— 
The struggling groans for life! 

No mercy, no relapse, no hope, 
Thot night—the tempest-tost 

Saw their paternal homes engulphed— 
Lost ! oh forever lost! 


. Again the blessed morning light 
In the far heavens shone; 
But where the pleasant village stood, 
Swept the dark flood alone ! 


There is much prettiness in the annexed song, 
signed R. F. H. 


“ There’s not a word thy lip hath breathed, 
A look thine eye hath given, 

That is not shrined within my heart, 
Lie to a dream of heaven. 

There's not a spot where we have met, 
A favourite flower or tree, 

There’s not a scene—by thee beloved— 
That is not prized by me. 


“‘ Whene’er I hear the linnet’s song, 
Or the blithe wood-lark’s lay, 
Or mark, upon the golden west, 
The rosy clouds decay ; 
Whene’er I catch the breath of flowers, 
Or music from the tree, 
Thought wings her way to distant bowers, 
Aud memory clings to thee.” 

The next poem which we copy is from the teeming 
pen of Mrs. Hemans ; and though not one of the best 
of her effusions, yet it possesses that same sweet moral 
tone, that propriety and tenderness of sentiment, and 
simplicity of language, which distinguish all the pro- 
ductions of her uncommon mind. No gorgeous phra- 
ses, no sounding words, joined together in unusual 
connexion, are drawn up by her in metrical array, 
to deceive the eye, like holiday troops by the bright- 
ness of their tinsel equipments, into an erroneous es- 
timate of their worth ; but—if we may be pardoned 
for our sorry metaphor—her thoughts are plainly 
dressed, like veteran soldiers, and like them pursue 
the path to victory, invariably make a conquest of 
the reader’s heart. Let one affectation in language, 
one strained or unnatural sentiment, one precept that 
does not “lead directly to the door of truth,” 


“Ove thought which, dying, she should wish to blot,” 





have no doubt as to which the preference will be 
awarded. Our next selection is a well wr:'en poem, | 
from the pen of Charles Swain, Esq. The incident, | 
which forms its subject, is vigorously described. 


be pointed out to us in all that Mrs. Hemans has ever 
written, and we will retract our praise. Oh, with 


| such writers—or with such a writer; for we cannot 
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agree that there are two—there must indeed be a 
‘‘ pleasure in poetic pains,” giving birth, as they do, 
to effusions which fall on the heart, like summer 
dew upon the thirsty plains, and causing new and 
salutary emotions to spring up, like grass. But we 
are detaining the reader from Mrs. Hemans: 


The Sculptured Children on Charity’s Monument at 
Litchfield. 


Fair images of sleep! 

Hallowed, and soft, and deep! 
On whose calm lips the dreamy quiet lies, 

Like moonlight on shut bells 

Of flowers in mossy cells, j 
Filled with the hush of night and summer skies ; 


How many hearts have felt 
Your silent beauty melt 
Their strength to gushing tenderness away ! 
How many sudden tea”s, 
From depths of buried years 
All freshly bursting, have confessed your sway ! 
How ntany eyes will shed 
Still, o’er your marble bed, 
Such drops, from memory’s troubled fountain wrung! 
While hope hath blights to bear, 
While love breathes mortal air, 
While roses perish ere to glory sprung. 
Yet, from a voiceless home, 
If some sad mother come, 
To bend aud linger o’er your lovely rest ; 
As o’er the cheek’s warm glow, 
And the soft breathings low, 
Of babes, that grew and faded on her breast ; 


If then the dovelike tone 
Of those faint murmurs gone, * 
O’er her sick sense too piercingly return ; 
If for the soft bright hair, 
And brow and bosom fair, 
And life, now dust, her soul too deeply yearn ; 


O gentlest forms! intwined 
Like tendrils, which the wind 

May wave, so clasped but never can unlink; 
Send, from your calm profound, 
A still small voice, a sound 

Of hope, forbidding that lone heart to sink. 
By all the pure, meek mind 
In your pale beauty shrined, 

By childhood’s love—too bright a bloom to die! 
O’er her warm spirit shed, 
O fairest, holiest dead! 

The faith, trust, light of immortality ! 


We make room for one more extract. It is from the 
pen of Bernard Barton, the Quaker poet, and like all 
his writings, inculcates a religious moral. In this 
poem we do not find the fault of style which mars the 
beauty of many of his early, and some of his late effu- 
sions; we mean tiresome prolixity. Mr. Barton has 
learned to make a more sparing use of words, and no 
longer crowds them in, as tasteless architects do their 
ornaments, thereby toincrease the size of his poetical 
structure, without adding to its strength, or improving 
its beauty. From the sect of which he is a member, 
one would be led to expect great plainness and pre- 
cision of expression; and that he whose answer is 
yea, yea, and nay, nay, would not indulge in unne- 
cessary periphrase. We have read two volumes of 
this amiable poet’s writings with great attention and 
pleasure, and amidst their numerous beauties of sen- 
timent and illustration, the defect we have named 
was continually pressing on our observation. It re- 
sults, generally, from a great facility in versification ; 
and in this, as in other things, the remark will hold 
good, that what iseasily done, is seldom done well.* 


Time’s Takings and Leavings. 
What does age take away ? 
Bloom from the cheek, and lustre from the eye ; 
The spirits light and gay, 
Unclouded as the summer's bluest sky. 


What do years steal away ? 

The fond heart’s idol, love, that gladdens life ; 
Friendship, whose calmer sway 

We trusted to in hours of darker strife. 





What must with time decay ? ‘ 

Young hope’s wild dreams, and fancy’s visions bright ; 
Life’s evening sky grows grav, 

And darker clouds prelude Death's coming ni ght. 
But noi for such we mourn: 

We knew them frail, and brief their date assigned : 
Our spirits are forlorn 

Less from time’s thefts, than what he leaves behind. 
What do years leave behind ? 

Unruly passion, impotent desires, - 
Distrusts, and thoughts un4ind, 

Love of the world, and se)f—which last expires. 


For these, for these we grieve ! 

What time has robbed us of we know must go; 
But what he deigns to leave, 

Not only finds us poor, but keeps us so. 


It ought not thus to be; 

Nor would it—knew we meek religion’s sway : 
Her votary’s eye would see 

How iittle time can give or take away. 


Faith in the heart enshrined, 

Would make time’s gifts enjoyed, and used while lent ; 
And all it left behind 

Of love and grace a noble monument ! 


We now close this volume, persuaded that both our 
approbation and our censure will be borne out by the 
extracts. In point of mechanical execution and em- 
bellishments, it equals any work of the kind that we 
have seen. The plates are fourteen in number, and 
are engraved from excellent subjects, by artists of first 
rate ability. If the work may be looked upon as 
furnishing a fair specimen of the literature of Great 
Britain, our writers need not despair of being distan- 
ced in the race of fame ; for we are not only not far 
behind, but, with a single exception, we are sure that 
an impartial decision would award the palm to those, 
on this side of the Atlantic, who have entered their 
names in this year-book competition. 








Fanshawe, a Tale. 12mo. Boston, 1828. Marsh & 
Capen. 


Who wrote this book? Yet what need is there to 
know the name of the author, in order to pronounce 
adecision? Be he whom he may, this is not his first 
attempt, and we hope it will not be his last. The 
mind that produced this little, interesting volume, is 
capable of making great and rich additions to our 
native literature; and it will, or we shall be sadly 
mistaken. The author is a scholar, though he makes 
no ostentatious display of scholarship; he is a poet, 
though there are not two dozen metrical lines in the 
volume with which to substantiate the assertion; he 
is a gentleman, though the nearest approach to gen- 
tlemen in his pages, are two country college boys ; 
and he possesses a heart alive to the beauties of na- 
ture, and the beauties of sentiment, and replete with 
all those kindly feelings which adorn and dignify hu- 
man nature. His story is told in language, simple, 
chaste and appropriate; describing, so that the eye 
of the reader sees them, all the beautiful and varied 
traits of the landscape in which he has chosen to lo- 
cate his narrative; describing the heavens in all their 
different aspects of storm and sunshine, in the gray 
twilight of morning, the sleepy splendour of noonday, 
and the gorgeous effulgence of sunset; and describ- 
ing (a more difficult thing than all) the human heart, 
both as it lightly flutters in a young, pure, happy 
maiden’s bosom, and as it heavily beats beneath the 
yellow and shrivelled skin of an octogenarian virago; 
both as it animates the dark recesses of a ruffian’s 
breast, and the young, ardent, impetuous bosom of 
an honourable and thoughtless lad of eighteen. It 
takes a poet to dothis. The delicacy of Fanshawe’s 
attachment; the nice propriety of conduct which both 
he and his rival observe towards the object of their 
affection, and towards each other; the frankness 
with which one asked, and the refined and courteow 

manner in which the other granted, his forgiveness 
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after some harsh words had escaped between them— 
and a thousand ‘other circumstances—are convincing 
proofs that the author is a gentleman; for none but 
a gentleman understands these things. There is no 
parade of manners, no mock sentiment, no stuff, about 
him; but there is sincerity, and ease, and urbanity, 
and an ever wakeful regard for others’ feelings, all 
of which he imparts to his characters, giving them an 
irresistible attraction. Though we do not exactly 
subscribe to the sentiment of Dr. Johnson’s humour- 
ous parody, 
“Who drives fat oxen, should himself be fat ;” 

yet we are fully persuaded that it takes a gentleman 
to describe a gentleman. Your common writers make 
such stiff, such tape and buckram creatures of them, 
that they are truly insupportable. That the author is 
a scholar, there is much evidence; though the reader 
does not every here and there meet with a Greek or a 
Latin, or a Hebrew quotation ; an affectation of learn- 
ing which an intolerable ignoramus may use, as well 
as one of real information. The true scholar shows 
his literary, as men ought to show their pecuniary 
wealth in their expenditures, not by sudden bursts of 
profusion, but by continual and salutary munificence. 
Such are the evidences of scholarship which we find 
in Fanshawe. 

But the book has faults. The plot lacks probability ; 
there is too much villany in some of the characters ; 
or rather, there are too many bad characters intro- 
duced ; their number is disproportioned to that of the 
good-ones. The flight of the heroine is without suffi- 
cient motive, especially as her nature was but little 
spiced with romance; her rescue is effected by im- 
probable means; and finally, the gullibility and un- 
sophisticatedness of the amiable principal of Harley 
College, is rather a caricature than a portrait. 

We will not impair the interest of such of our read- 
ers as may intend perusing this delightfdl little vol- 
ume, by giving a synopsis of its fable; for those who 
do not, could derive but little edification from such a 
proceeding, which is no morecalculated to give a true 
idea of the merit of the story, than the argument to 
one of Milton’s books of Paradise Lost, is like to cre- 
-ate a proper estimate of the poem. But we will ex- 
tract one passage, that our remarks may be accompa- 
nied by proof that we have not eulogized without 
cause. It is a death-bed scene, at which the villain of 
the piece had been led to be present; the place is the cot 
in which he was born, and the dying female, his mo- 
ther, whom he had forsaken in his youth, and never 
saw after, till the period described in the extract. 

‘‘Ellen had no heart to continue the conversation ; 
and they rode on in silence, and through a wild and 
gloomy scene. The wind roared heavily through the 
forest, and the trees shed their rain drops upon the 
travellers. The road, at all times rough, was now 
broken into deep gullies, through which streams went 
murmuring down, to mingle withthe river. The pale 
moonlight combined with the gray of the morning to 
give a ghastly and unsubstantial appearance to every 
object. 

“‘ The difficulties of the road had been so much in- 
creased by the storm, that the purple clouds gave no- 
tice of the nearapproach of the sun, just as the travel- 
lers reached the little lonesome cottage which Ellen 
remembered to have visited several months before. 
On arriving opposite to it, her companion checked 
his horse, and gazed with a wild earnestness at the 
wretched habitation. Then, stifling a groan that 
would not altogether be repressed, he was about 
to pass on. But, at that moment, the cottage 
door opened, and a woman, whose sour, unpleasant 
countenance Ellen recognized, came hastily forth. 


She seemed not to heed the travellers ; but the angler, | 
his voice thrilling and quivering with indescribable | 


émotion, addressed her. 


““¢ Woman, whither do you go 7’ he inquired. 

“She started ; but, after a momentary pause, re- 
plied, ‘There is one within at the point of death. 
She struggles fearfully, and I cannot endure to watch 
alone by her bedside. If you are christians, come in 
with me.’ 

‘“« Ellen’s companion leaped hastily from his horse, 
assisted her also to dismount, and followed the woman 
into the cottage, having first thrown the bridles of 
the horses carelessly over the branch ofatree. Fllen 
trembled at the awful scene she would be compelled 
to witness; but, when death was so near at hand, it 
was more terrible to stand alone in the dim morning 
light, than even to watch the parting of soul and body. 
She therefore entered the cottage. 

“‘Her guide, his face muffled in his cloak, had ta- 
ken his stand at a distance from the death-bed, in a 
part of the room, which neither the increasing day- 
light, nor the dim rays of a solitary lamp, had yet en- 
lightened. At Ellen’s entrance, the dying woman 
lay still, and apparently calm, except that a plaintive, 
half articulate sound occasionally wandered through 
her lips. 

““¢Hush! For mercy’s sake, silence !’ whispered 
the other woman to the strangers. ‘ There is good 
hope now that she will die a peaceable death; but, if 
she is disturbed, the boldest of us would not dare to 
stand by her bedside.’ 

‘¢ The whisper, by which her sister endeavoured to 
preserve quiet, perhaps reached the ears of the dying 
female ; for she now raised herself in bed, slowly, but 
with a strength superiour to what her situation pro 
mised. Her face was ghastly and wild, from long ill- 
ness, approaching death, and disturbed intellect; and 
a disembodied spirit could scarcely be a more fearful 
object, than one whose soul was just struggling forth. 
Her sister, approaching with the soft and stealing step 
appropriate tothe chamber of sickness and death, at- 
tempted to replace the covering around her, and to 
compose her again upon the pillow. ‘Lie down and 
sleep, sister,’ she said, ‘and when the day breaks I 
will waken you. Methinks your breath comes freer, 
already. A little more slumber, and to-morrow you 
will be well.’ 

‘«« My illness is gone, I am well,’ said the dying wo- 
man, gasping for breath. ‘I wander where the fresh 
breeze comes sweetly over my face, but a close and 
stifled air has choked my lungs.’ 

‘“* Vet a little while and you will no longer draw 
your breath in pain,’ observed her sister, again re- 
placing the bed-clothes, which she continued to throw 
off. 

“« «My husband is with me,’ murmured the widow. 
‘He walks by my side, and speaks to me as in old 
times ; but his words come faintly on my ear; cheer 
me and comfort me, my husband ; for there is a terror 
in those dim, motionless eyes, and in that shadowy 
voice.’ 

‘« As she spoke this, she seemed to gaze at some ob- 
ject that stood by her bedside, and the eyes of those 
who witnessed this scene could not but follow the di- 
rection of hers. They observed that the dying wo- 
man’s own shadow was marked upon the wall, re- 
ceiving a tremulous motion from the fitful rays of the 
lamp, and from her own convulsive efforts. ‘My hus- 
band stands gazing on me,’ she said, again; ‘but my 
son,—where is he ?—and as I ask, the father turns 
away his face. Where is our son? For his sake I 
have longed to come to this land of rest. For him I 
have sorrowed many years. Will he not comfort me 
now ?’ 

“ At these words, the stranger made a few hasty 
steps towards the bed ; but, ere he reached it, he con- 
quered the impulse that drew him thither, and, 
| shrouding his face more deeply in his cloak, returned 





;to his former position, The dying woman, in the 
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mean time, had thrown herself back upon the bed; | 


and her sobbing and wailing, imaginary as was their 
cause, were inexpressibly afiecting. 

‘«« Take me back to earth,’ she said; ‘ for its griefs 
have followed me hither.’ 

“The stranger advanced, and, seizing the lamp, 
knelt down by the bedside, throwing the light full up- 
on his pale and convulsed features. 

«« ¢ Mother, here is your son!’ he exclaimed. 

“At that unforgotten voice, the darkness burst 
away at once from her soul. She arose in her bed, 
her eyes and her whole countenance beaming with 
joy, and ‘threw her arms about his neck. A multi- 
tude of words seemed struggling for utterance; but 
they gave place to a low moaning sound, and then to 
the silence of death. The one moment of happiness, 
that had recompensed years of sorrow, had been her 
last. Her son laid the lifeless form upon the pillow, 
@ and gazed with fixed eyes upon his mother’s face. 

** As he looked, the expression of enthusiastic joy, 
that parting life had left upon the features, faded 
gradually away, and the countenance, though no lon- 
ger wild, assumed the sadness which it had worn 
through along course of grief and pain. On behold- 
ing this natural consequence of death, the thought 
perhaps occurred to him, that her soul, no longer de- 
pendant on the imperfect means ef intercourse pos- 
sessed by mortals, had communed with his own, and 
become acquainted with all its guilt and misery. He 
started from the bedside, and covered his face with 
his hands, as if to hide it from those dead eyes. 

**Such a scene as has been described could not 
but have a powerful effect upon any one, who retain- 
ed aught of humanity; and the grief of the son, whose 
natural feelings had been blunted, but not destroyed, 
by an evil life, was much more violent than his out- 
ward demeanour would have expressed. But his deep 
repentance, for the misery he had brought upon his 
parent, did not produce in him a resolution to do 
wrong no more. The sudden consciousness of accu- 
mulated guilt made him desperate. He felt as if no 
one had thenceforth a claim to justice or compassion 
at his hands, when his neglect and cruelty had poison- 
ed his mother’s life, and hastened her death. Thus 
it was that the Devil wrought with him to his own de- 
struction, reversing the salutary effect, which his mo- 
ther would have died, exultingly, to produce upon his 
mind. He now turned to Ellen Langton, with a de- 
meanour singularly calm and composed. 

““« We must resume our journey,’ he said, in his 
usual tone of voice. ‘The sun is on the point of ri- 
sing, though but little light finds its way into this 
hovel.’ 

‘“‘Ellen’s previous suspicions as to the character of 
her companion had now become certainty, so far as 
to convince her that she was in the power of a law- 
less and guilty man; though what fate he intended for 
her, she was unable to conjecture. An open opposi- 
tion to his will, however, could not be ventured upon ; 
especially as she discovered, on looking round the 
apartment, that, with the exception of the corpse, they 
were alone. 

‘*¢ Will you not attend your mother’s funeral ?’ she 
asked, trembling, and conscious that he would disco- 
ver her fears. 

“‘« The dead must bury their dead,’ he replied; ‘I 
have brought my mother to her grave ;—and what 
cana son do more? This purse, however, will serve 
to lay her in the earth, and leave something for the 
old hag. Whither is she gone ?’ interrupted he, cast- 
ing a glance round the room in search of the old wo- 
man. ‘Nay, then, we must speedily to horse. I know 
her of old. 

‘ Thus saying, he threw the purse upon the table, 
and without trusting himself again towards the dead, 
conducted Ellen out of the cottage.”” p. 109-14. 





We have quoted the most sombre scene in the vol- 
ume. There isa great deal of gayety and buoyancy of 
spirit evinced by the writer, in other parts ; but when 
poor Fanshawe occupies the page, he will sometimes 
excite the reader’s tears in despite of himself. We 
love to read, and love to review a work like this, 
where one can conscientiously shake hands with the 
author, and bid him, All hail, and be sure on leaving 
him, that no unkindly feelings have been created, to 
rankle in his breast, making both the critic and the 
criticised unhappy. Beside those already mentioned, 
we have no fault to find with the author of Fanshawe ; 
but we shall have, if he does not erelong give us ano- 
ther opportunity of reading one of his productions. 
Isit not quite possible that Willis wrote this book ? 
We merely guess. 


SKETCH. 











RECOLLECTIONS OF A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER. 


I am an old man now. Seventy long winters have 
whitened the few straggling hairs that yet linger on 
my “ frosty pow,” as the Scotch song says; and the 
burden of so many years has forced me to decline 
somewhat from that soldier-like erectness, for which 
I was distinguished in the war of the Revolution. But 
my faculties, thank heaven, remain unimpaired, my 
health good, and my spirits buoyant; and there are 
few youngsters of the present day that tread with a 
firmer or more rapid stride, or can longer face the 
blusterings of a northwester. In my youth they called 
me Rattler ; and indeed I was a rattling, thoughtless 
chap, always ready for play, and much fonder of a 
Saturday afternoon than a Monday morning. In this 
respect, I believe, I did not widely differ from other 
schoolboys, either of that, or the present period. 
Five miles of a cold, or even stormy winter night, 
were like nothing to me, if they lay between me and 
a merrymake; and, not to make myself appear too 
giddy, I can truly say that twice that distance would 
not have prevented me from renderiug an act of kind- 
ness to a friend. The truthis, I was a gay-hearted, 
goodnatured young man, over whose head the sky 
always seemed to wear a smiling aspect, and beneath 
whose light footstep the grass was not crushed, but 
only bent down, and rose up again when I had passed. 
When the war broke out, | was among the first, 
though but eighteen years old, to enter the army; 
and a number of the scenes which transpired under 
my observation, during the continuance of that glo- 
rious struggle, may form the subjects of future sketch- 
es, should the reader find amusement in perusing 
this. 

It was in the fall of the year ’82, that I obtained a 
short leave of absence from the army, which was 
then lying in Jersey, for the avowed purpose of trans- 
acting some private business in North Salem. My 
pretence was partly equivocal, though not altogether 
insincere; for the death of a relative had made it de- 
sirable for me to visit that part of the country. The 
motive that principally weighed upon me, however, 
was different from this; it was a motive superiour to 
all other motives; one that “rules the court, the 
camp, the grove’—it was love! 

Susan Granby and myself had been companions 
almost from infancy. We had frolicked together in 
innocent childhood, when there was no guile in our 
little bosoms, and when our shout and laugh—the 
music of the heart—as we played out the long sunny 
afternoons, harmonized well with the rustling of the 
large trees around her father’s dwelling, and the song 
of the merry little birds, not happier than we, that 
poured out their melody in the midst of the thick 
branches. We had been schoolmates together, and 
sat on the same form; and many and mppy a time 
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have we played tit-tat-to together on our slates, when 
the master’s head was turned another way ; and many 
and many a time, too, have Susan’s delicate little fin- 
gers pointed out the errors in my sums, which I had 
vainly sought for till my head ached, and wondered 
why the answer would not correspond with that of 
the book. Susan was always a better scholar than I. 
1 don’t know how it was: she was always ready to 
play ; I never saw her study ; her little round face was 
always dressed in smiles; and yet, when she stood up 
to repeat her task, chatter, chatter, chatter, she would 
go, and say it all off without missing a word. After 
the troubles began, and we left school, Susan and I 
didn’t meet so often. Her father was a rough, stern 
man, as unlike her as an old thornbush is to a young 
rosebud ; and being a rank tory, he had taken an in- 
veterate dislike to me, on account of the warmth with 
which I used to speak against the British aggressions. 
The Lord bless me; at that time I spoke in utter ig- 
norance, having hitherto been too heedless to pay | 
much attention to the subject, which was thé common 
topic of the country ; but the sneering manner with 
which the old man treated my remarks, nettled me 
into a close consideration of the question at issue be- 
tween the mother country and the colonies; and the 
result was—l am a pensioner on the Revolutionary 
Army list. 

Susan and I did meet though, sometimes, notwith, 
standing the opposition of her father, who had for- 
bidden me his house, and commanded her not to see 
me any more. But when did the commands of an 
unreasonable parent, ever extinguish the flame of 
love, once fairly lighted in two young and congenial 
hearts? We did meet sometimes, [ say; and one 
vf those meetings—I remember it as well as if it 
had been yesterday—had liked to prove a serious 
meeting for me. I[t was a clear, cold, moonlight 
evening in October. It had snowed during the day, 
but cleared off towards nightfall; and, from the emi- 
nence on which Susan’s house was situated, and about 
which | had been lurking for several hours, the coun- 
try, for many miles rouad, lay stretched out before 
me, as white, and still, and cold, as a shrouded hu- 
man being in the sleep of death. 1 recollect every 
particular of the landscape. The trees above glittered 
in the moonbeams, as if their branches were of glass, 
and each looked like an immense and maguificent 
chandelier ; the old French mill, as it was called, 
made no sound to interrupt the silence, for the little 
stream which usually kept its clicking wheel in motion, 
had been congealed by the severe weather into a solid 
cake of ice; and even the distant tinkling of the 
sheep-bells, now and then half heard, fell on the ear 
with a faint and frozen sound, which but seemed to 
render the prevailing stillness more impressive. The 
spire of the neighbouring village church, looked like 
a she¢t of pale and steady flame in the moonlight ; 
and by a natural association, seemed a’heavenly bea- 
con, pointing to the skies. In the house, on which 
1 confess my eyes more frequently rested, than on 
any other part of the prospect, nothing was seen to 
alleviate the chilly sensations that the wintry appear- 
auce of every thing without inspired. Through the 
closed shutters of the parlour windows no light was 
emitted ; and I began to be fearful that the plan | had 
laid for enticing old Granby from home, that I might 
have one more interview with Susan, had failed in its 
effect. 

Several weeks had gone by since | last saw Susan ; 
and during all that time I had been sedulously watch- 
ing for an opportunity of meeting her once more, be- | 
fore leaving that part of the country, with the volun- 
teex company iv which | had enrolled my wame. As if 
aware of my intention, her father (who, now thatl 
had adopted the standard of rebellion, as he termed 





it, hated me with a most inveterate hate.) exercised a 


— 


. double vigilance ; and all my endeavours had hither- 


to proved fruitless. ‘The day previous to that fixed 
on for our departure at length arrived, without bring- 
ing any nearer prospect of success; but whatever 
might be the hazard, I was. determined to see my Su- 
san once more, and breathe on her sweet lips a vow 
of everlasting fidelity. 

Propitious to my purpose, just before night, a young 
man, who had been a school-fellow of mine, and had 
mary a time been my companion in sport and mis- 
chief, arrived in the little village where we were quar- 
tered, on some urgent business for his employer. 
Jack Wilson was a poor young man, and, atthis time, 
was in the service of a wealthy farmer, who resided 
about eight miles off, and who, like the father of Su- 
san, was inveterately opposed to the American cause. 
Between him and old Granby there had taken place 
many secret meetings, suspicion as to the nature of 
which caused them both to be looked upon with low- 
ering eyes, by those who were fricndly te the rebel 
arms. Knowing that Jack was not much pleased 
with his master, and bore no great degree of love to- 
wards old Granby, I thought { might prevail upor 
him to assist me in my plans—nor was I mistaken. 
Entrusted with a note to Susan, (which he was to de- 
liver only if he had an opportunity of doing so unper- 
ceived) and with a message to her father, Jack sprang 
on his horse and set off by the way of the road, while 
I by a shorter route, walked to the house of Mr. Gran- 
by. I got there in time to hear him rap at the door, to 
see him admitted, and to learn, by a preconcerted sig- 
nal, as he mounted his horse, oa his departure, that 
the old one had failen into the trap. 

But after waiting there without perceiving any stir 
or preparation for a ride, during which time evening 
gradually came on, and the moon arose, as 1 have de- 
scribed it, I began to fear that Jack had been mista- 
ken, and that, by some unaccountable blunder, our 
stratagem had proved abortive. At last, however, I 
was relieved from this suspense ; Mr. Granby’s horse 
was rode round to the door, and the old gentleman 
himself, great cuated, and muffled warmly up, appear- 
ed upon the porch, mounted, and rode briskly off. As 
he passed the spot where I lay in ambash, | thought 
that i could detect his eye peering and glancing cau- 
tiously » ound, and for an instant it seemed to rest full 
on me; but he passed rapidly on, and my suspicion 
passed away with him. 

Of my meeting with Susan, and the thousand ten 
der looks and words that passed between us, I need 
not enter into a description; to one who has never 
loved, these things cannot be made intelligible; and 
he who has, can imagine our interview better than I 
can describe it. 

“ Alas! our pleasant moments fly, 
On rapid wings, away ; 
While those recorded with a sigh, , 
Mock us by long delay; 
and so it was in the present instance. An hour in the 
company of Susan did not seem half so long as the 
minutes did, while [| was waiting, half frozen, without 
the house ; and about such a period had elapsed, when 
the door of the apartment where we were sitting was 
thrown suddenly open, and Mr. Granby, his face red 
and his hand trembling with anger, appeared before 
us! | was fairly caught! In a strain of impassioned 
feeling, | had been pouring out my heart in vows and 
sighs ; and at the moment of his inopportune inter- 
ruption, was kneeling om one knee before Susan, with 
her fair little hand clasped between mine, and her 
pale face, suffused with tears, reclining on my bosom. 
The harsh exclamation Of Mr. Granby, as he entered 
the room, * Scoundrel! leave my house imstantly !” 
pretty edvctually dispelled all the tender and deli- 
cious images that were floating through my mind. I 
sprang to my feet as the epithet saluted my ear—but 
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the imploring look of Susan met my eye, and extin- 
guished the anger that began to glow in my breast. 
I endeavoured to remonstrate; but argument to a 
man in a passion is but fuel tofire. Mr. Granby was 
naturally a choleric man ; and the trick which I had 
sought to play him, together with some expressions 
he had overheard from his daughter’s lips, which, 
however agreeable to me, possessed no very mollify- 
ing influence on his mind, had wrought him into a 
phrensy of passion. One opprobrious epithet after 
another fell on me, with the quickness of bombs on a 
besieged city; and their efiect at last was the same— 
they kindled in me a flame of anges which I could not 
subdue, and under the influence of the excitement | 
let slip aretort which hit him ina very sensitive spot. 
He became furious—1 smiled—he drew a pistol—I 
sprang towards him—he pulled the trigger, the ball 
Wwiistied by me, the apartment became filled with 
smoke; and thinking it time to beat a retreat, I turn- 
ed to the right-about-face, glided through the door, 
and iu less*thana minute, was marching at a quick- 
step down the by-path, on my return to my quarters. 

Six years now slowly rolled away without seeing 
Susan, adurmg which time many and various were the 
sceuves aud trials through which | passed; but none of 
them had impaired my early attachment, and | had 
reason to believ@ that her affection also remained un- 
diminished. Amid the commotions and reverses of 
thai perilous period, we still found opportunities of 
occasional correspondence, she possessing a full 
share of woman’s sagacity in the stratagems of love; 
and my wits, in relation to a ruse d’amour, as well as 
a ruse de guerre, being considerably improved by my 
military education. Shortly after the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary struggle, the father of Su- 
san had removed to Long Island, in the neighbourhood 
of Smithtown; and receiving intelligence that a friend 
of mine, Major Brush, was about to be despatched on 
a secret mission, by Governor Clinton, to the island, 
for the purpose of raising a loan of specie, | took ad- 
vantage of a temporary suspension of activity in the 
army, to obtain a leave of absence, with the intention 
of joming his expedition. My motive for this step the 
reader can readily divine. 

it was at midnight, on a dark, moonless night, in 
the latter part of September ’82, that Major Brush 
and his party embarked in a whaleboat, on the pro- 
jected enterprise. There were seven of us, all told; 
Major Brush, a small, well built man, with red hair, a 
sandy complexion, and a brighteye, who was as strong 
as Hercules, notwithstanding his diminutive size, and 
as bold as a lion; two brothers, from Virginia, by 
the name of Conklin, whose devotion to each other, 
and to the American cause, shown in numberless acts 
of open valour, had gained for them an enviable re- 
putation ; Captain Rodgers, a hardy old fellow, who, 
having lost all the little hard earnings of his life, by 
the rapacity of the British army, under Cornwallis, 
when encamped in the neighborhood of his farm, had 
joined the forces of the States, determined to add his 
individual revenge to the general cause; Lieutenant 
Ketchum, a polished gentleman and a brave officer ; 
Tim Williams, a noble, generous fellow, full of vivaci- 
ty and humour; andlastly, myself. We glided along in 
silence across the Sound, passing the English guard- 
boat so near, that we could distinctly hear the senti- 
nel’s cry of ‘All’s Well!” and reached the opposite 
shore long before the dawn of day. On landing, the 
boat was hauled up in a cove, and carefully covered 
over with branches of trees, sea-weed, &c. in such a 
way as would prevent it from being noticed, even 
should some one pass along the unfrequented spot 
which we had selected for debarkation. This task ac- 
complished, we proceeded to a farm-house, the pro- 
prietor of which, a true blue, had been apprised by 
Major Brush of his mtention to visit him. 








I will not unnecessarily prolong mjiharative, by 
dwelling on the events of this view Long-(sland. 
Suffice it to say, that for three weeks we were passing 
to and fro, in various disguises, sometimes, for greater 
safety, choosing the night for our peregrinations ; and 
sometimes venturing out in the broad light of day ; 
but on such occasions, always with assumed names, @ 
disguised exteriour, and some pretended business, 
which we would pursue with a great deal of seeming 
earnestness. The reader may be sure that I took the 
earliest opportunity of informing Susan of my prox- 
imity ; and that | shortly after, once more folded the 
faithful girl to my bosom. It is not in the power of 
language to describe that meeting ; for six long years, 
the toils and perils of war had separated me from her 
dear society, and we were still obliged to hold our in- 
terviews in secresy and by stealth, surrounded by 
danger, and under the ban of her parent. But they 
were delicious hours that I passed with Susan, during 
those three little, little weeks, 

“That flew away with fleetest wings, 
As pleasures always do.” 

Never will the remembrance of those dear, delight: 
ful, stolen meetings, made sacred by vows that were 
faithfully kept, and tender by mingled tears and 
sighs, be erased from my heart. Never, O never will 
the expression of Susan’s countenance, ‘ betwixt a 
tear and a smile,” as 1 nightly gave the preconcerted 
signal on her casement, and was admitted to her 
apartment, be forgotten. Her aged parent, whose 
hostility to me had been expressed, as the reader 
may remember, in a way by no means equivocal, 
was prevented, at this time, from affording a renewed 
evidence of his animosity, by a fit of the gout, which 
confined him to his own room; and this fortunate 
circumstance gave great cemparative security to my 
nocturnal visits. But at last the hour for separation 
arrived ; the purpose of their expedition accomplished, 
Major Brush and his party were obliged to return; 
and I was compelled to return with them, in order 
that | might have it in my power to rejoin the army, 
by the time that my brief furlough, which had nearly 
run out, should expire. Parting from a beloved ob- 
ject for any considerable time, must always create a 
pang in a sensitive heart; but on this occasion we 
were cheered by the prospect that our reunion would 
not be long deferred. The portentous clouds that 
for so long a time had lowered over our country, hav- 
ing spent their fury, were rolling off, and a bright 
gleam began to shine through them, the precursor 
of the full and perfect day that soon after followed. 
And besides this, Susan, with the quick perception of 
love, had gathered up some broken expressions which 
her testy parent let fall, from which she inferred, 
that if success at length should smile on the rebel 
arms, he would not be adverse to having the protec- 
tion of his rights and property put beyond a doubt, 
by a union of his child with some firm and well-known 
supporter of the American cause. Cheered by the 
anticipations which these circumstances gave rise to, 
our parting adieus were spoken with firmness, and 
the tear that glistened on Susan’s cheek, as I folded 
her in my arms, to whisper a few “ more last words,” 
was contradicted by the faint smile that played around 
her lips. 

On the beach, at the appointed place, I found Brush 
and his party, who had launched their boat, and were 
only waiting for me to join them, in order to put off. 
It was a dark, dismal morning, with a light wind from 
the northeast, and so foggy, that one in the stern- 
sheets could scarcely distinguish the features of his 
comrade in the bows. We secon got under way: but 
the day continued to grow darker and darker, and 
the wind began to freshen, till at last it blew a gale, 
throwing in a heavy sea, which, after drenching us 


all, and nearly swamping our boat, compelled us to 
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enough once more to make the land. The place that 
we reached was called North Swamp. It came on to 
rain hard soon after we landed; and although as wet 


as we could be, we set to work, hauled up our boat, 


and capsizing it on ‘the beach, crawled beneath for 
shelter from the inclement weather. In this situation, 
cold, wet, and hungry, a gloominess would naturally 
have stolen over our spirits, had it not been for the 
vivacity and humour of the ever-buoyant Tim Wil- 
liams. He was one of that small class of men, whom 
no misfortune can depress, and no cross make testy. 
His happiness consisted in making others happy ; and 
though he delighted in a joke, yet by him it was ne- 
ver made use of but for the purpose of merriment, not 
as the cloak for a sarcasm, to create general amuse- 
ment, at the expense of individual feeling. 

It held up in the afternoon, and the heavens began 
to assume a lighter appearance. The wind had hauled 
round a little more to the northward, and the clouds 
were flying off in large masses to the south. Glad 
to be released from our dark and narrow prison- 
house, we crawled out from underneath the whaleboat, 
and the party dispersed about, in different directions, 
endeavouring, by different modes, to beguile away 
the time. Two er three repaired to a large chestnut 
tree that stood a little way from the shore, to gather 
the nuts which the storm had strown on the ground ; 
others amused themselves with casting stones into the 
water; and, for myself, I leaned on Ketchum’s shoul- 
der, to overlook, with him, the contents of a recent 
number of fivington’s Royal Gazette, (at that time 
the only newspaper printed in New-York) which he 
had procured from a friend on the evening previous. 
While occupied in this manner, we were suddenly 
surprised by a shout, from a neighbouring height, 
“There they are! there are the damned rebels!” 
and a volley of musketry, following immediately upon 
this exclamation, laid two of cur number dead upon 
the sand. As I stood reading over Ketchum’s shoul- 
der, one of the balls whizzed by my ear, and striking 
that excellent and amiable man in the forehead, he 
reeled and fell lifeless to the earth, without a groan. 
The rest of the party immediately fled before the 
murderous refugees, whose oaths and shouts filled 
the air; for besides the great superiority of their 
numbers, they being at least five to one, we had no 
weapons with which to resist them, had we been so 
rashly disposed, as our arms and ammunition, spoiled 
with wet, were deposited under the boat. For myself, 
J made for the swamp with all possible haste; and, 
plunging through its bogs and morasses, sometimes 
knee-deep, and sometimes up to the middle, I exerted 
myself to a degree of speed, which makes me both 
smile and tremble to this day, when I think of it. 

Less nimble-footed fugitives, and those who hap- 
pened not to be standing in so favourable a proximity 
to the dark recesses of the swamp, engaged the first 
ire of the bloodthirsty refugees ; and though the love 
of life had carried me so fast and far into the untrod- 
den fen, I could still distinctly hear their blasphemy, 
their awful jests, and murderous shouts. ‘ Shoot 
the damned rebels !’’ cried the first voice; ‘“ Here’s 
one! here’s one!” cried another. ‘‘ Who is he?” 
hoarsely thundered a third, in boisterous interroga- 
tive; and | recognized the voice to be that of a man 
who was my mortal eaemy—the same, as I have since 
learned, who informed old Mr. Granby that I had 
been lurking round his house, on the evening when 
the irritated father of my Susan attempted to shoot 
me ; and told him, besides, that the pretended errand 
of Jack Wilson was a fabrication, formed for the pur- 
pose of assisting me in my plan of carrying off his 
daughter. (There he rather overshot the mark.) 
‘** Who is he ?”” was the interrogation which he now 
thundered out. “‘ Major Brush! red-headed Brush !” 


keep away for Long-Island again; and we were glad | 





answered the marauders. ‘ Down with him! down 
with him!” exclaimed other voices; while the one 
that [ had just before recognized, inquired, in a disap- 
pointed tone, which way that damned Footwell went. 
Footwell is my name, courteous reader ; and I can 
sincerely assure you that it gave me no particular 
pleasure to hear it spoken at that time, by that re- 
spectable person, and with that peculiar intonation 
which seemed so fully to declare the purpose of the 
question. ‘‘He ran this way into the swamp,” 
was the answer; “here’s his track! halloo! hal- 
loo! here’s his track! follow on! follow on!” 
“‘Show him no quarter, the damned rebel!’’ cried 
my amiable friend; ‘‘ hew him to pieces, if you find 
him. Twenty guineas to the man that brings him to 
me, dead or alive !”’ 

I am not a coward, gentle reader ; and when I ac- 
knowledge that 1 trembled as these appalling excla- 
mations reached me, it should be borne in mind that 
I had been drenched to the skin since daybreak, that 
I had had no food during the whole day, and, at the 
very moment, that I was plunged up to my middle in 
a quagmire. There I squatted, and shivered—or 
trembled, as you please; nor was my nervous agita- 
tion much diminished as the tramp of one of the mer 
ciless refugees fell on my ear, first faintly, then more 
distinctly, and by and by with a loud, heavy splash, 
that struck on my heart as heavy and dismally as the 
clod on the coffin of a loved one. Timidly and cau- 
tiously I turned round so as to cast my eyes in the 
direction of the sound, and there I saw the huge, 
strapping form, the red face and glaring eyeballs of 
the bloodhound, who would have gladly shed my life, 
and then made villanous jests over my body. On he 
came, stepping with long and careful strides from one 
hassock to another, and showing by his posture, bent 
forward in the attitude of eager attention, and by the 
quick, lurid glances of his bloodshot eyes, which shone 
like to coals of fire from underneath his shaggy brows, 
that he was seeking for his victim. Straight towards 
me he came; and pausing on a large bog directly 
opposite, we met eye toeye. At the same moment 
he dropped the musket, which he carried, from his 
shoulder, to a “‘ make ready” position, as if about to 
blow me to eternity. Reader, judge my sensations 
at that instant. I knew there was no mercy in his 
heart, yet I was just about to throw myself before 
him, and solicit quarter—when he stepped, with a 
long stride, to the next hassock, and, by that motion, 
brought a small bush—large enough to screen me, 
however, buried as I was in the mud and mire—be- 
tween him and me. He had not seen me, then! I 
thought that his terrible eye had glared right into 
mine; but he had overlooked me, his attention hav- 
ing been attraeted by something beyond. I have al- 
ready said that I was a rattling young fellow ; but this 
deliverance from what but a moment before seemed 
certain death, sunk into my heart, and with fervour 
and sincerity | poured out my soul there, amidst that 
wide wilderness, in unworded thanks to God. 

The report of musketry became less frequent, and 
faint and fainter the shouts of the retreating refugees 
fellon my ear, till at last, night and silence settled 
once more upon the solitary scene. Not until every 
sound had ceased sending its startling echoes through 
the miry forest, did 1 venture forth from my wet and 
benumbing hiding place. Then, with difficulty extri- 
cating my stiffened limbs from the quaggy and tena- 
cious earth, I stole cautiously and slowly along, re- 
tracing my steps to the silent spot which had so lately 
been the scene of rude clamour and death. There, 
stretched out in the marble stillness of eternal sleep, 
still lay the forms of the two comrades whe had been 
shot; but stripped ofthe greater part of their dress, 
and mutilated by the ruffian hands of their destroyers. 
Raising the body of poor Ketchum in my arms, I bere 
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him higher on the beach, and laid him beside his 
companion in death, where the tide which was now 
flowing in, could not reach him; and asI left them, I 
mentally resolved that they should not long lie uncof- 
fined on the naked shore, unless the execution of my 
pious design should be prevented by imminent peril. 

My three weeks of wandering in that part of the 
country had made me tolerably familiar with its fea- 
tures,and it was not a great while before | reached 
the lane that led to Mr. Granby’s house. The house- 
dog, asI approached the old mansion, set up a loud 
bark, that waked every sympathetic cur in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but he recognized me as I drew near, and 
crouched down, as if to ask my forgiveness for his 
rude reception. With a stealthy tread and palpita- 
ting heart I reached the window of my Susan’s apart- 
ment, and gave the signal which had so often gained 
me admittance. There was no answer ; but] heard 
whispering within; directly after a gleam of light 
shot through the crevice, and then passed away; a 
light footstep (I knew its music) approached the 
casement, and the silver voice of my own Susan whis- 
pered, ‘“‘ Who is there?" The explanation was soon 
given; the shutters unbarred, the window thrown 
open, and I locked in the tendril-like arms of the 
best and kindest girl on earth. When our heart- 
warm embrace terminated, poor Susan cut but a sor- 
ry figure ; and her cousin Jessy, who was the other 
whisperer I had heard, entering the apartment just 
at that instant, burst outintoa hearty laugh to see 
how unequivocally the tenderness of our meeting was 
exposed. Theblack mud of the swamp, which ad- 
hered most plentifully to my clothes, from top to bot- 
tom, had imparted itself with great profusion to the 
white dress of Susan, and her hand, which she had 
drawn across her eyes to brush away the starting 
tears, after it had been clasped around my neck, 
have also a very piebald appearance to her counte- 
nance. 

But my situation was no laughing matter. I was 
chilled through ; and despite of the imputed warmth 
of love, of which I possessed as large a share as ever 
animated the heart of man, my teeth chattered as if 
they would drive each other through the sockets. The 
anxious girls, seeing this, and that the muddy water 
had already streamed half across the floor, from my 
saturated person, were active in their endeavours to 
reduce me to a more comfortable state. But what 
was to be done? Mr. Granby was a small man, and I 
full six feet high ; yet as he was, at the time, the only 
male about the house, { must either wear his clothes, 
or my own wet ones. So, accordingly, as the alterna- 
tive was not to be thought of, into a suit of his best 
buckskin small clothes, | endeavoured to get; and af- 
ter pulling and tugging, so hard that my chill gave 
place to a profuse perspiration, I at last succeeded in 
getting the waistband a little higher than my middle ; 


while the waistcoat, as if ashamed of the brevity of, 


the inexpressibles, ceuld not be induced to de- 
scend lower than my breast. When the coat was 
added to this odd equipment, and stockings, which 
also modestly shrunk from the other extremes of the 
offensive small-clothes, (how true the term in its literal 
acceptation!) it is not to be wondered at that my 
figure provoked repeated bursts of laughter from the 
lively Jessy. But my sweet Susan, to whom I had 
found an opportunity of communicating the events of 
the day, had no heart to share in her merriment ; and 
tears glistened in her eyes as I related the fate of my 
unfortunate comrades, whose obsequies, she promised 
me, she herself would see attended to—a promise 
which she religiously performed, as two neat marble 
slabs, erected over the graves of those unfortunate 
officers, in the little churchyard of the neighbouring 
village, bear testimony to the present day. 

The inner, as well as the outer man, was cared for 


a 

by my kind entertainers ; and as, with a keen appe- 
tite, | swallowed the excellent food which they pre- 
pared for me, my thoughts involuntarily reverted to 
/my comrades, and my mind puzzled itself with con- 
, jectures as to their probable fate. Some of them, it 
| occurred to me, might yet be traversing the swamp, 
wet, cold and hungry ; or perhaps they had been ta- 
ken prisoners and carried by the refugees to Fort 
Slongum ; but most likely the greater number were 
sleeping the eternal and dreamless sleep of death. 
“Poor Tim Williams,” thought I, “how he would 
relish a part of this delicate fare ; and how often his 
good-humoured smile, and song, and jest, have given 
a zest to food of the coarsest kind. Well, if he yet 
lives, | hope we may meet again; and if he is murder- 
ed, the world has lost a proper man.” 

The night was «ell nigh spent, and the gray light 
of dawn began to dapple the eastern heaven, before 
my fair little hostesses reminded me that prudence re- 
quired | should seek my lodgings, lest | might be ob- 
served, should any early stirrers be abroad. The 
barn, in the clean, sweet hay, was the place where I 
was to lodge, the house of Mr. Granby being too 
much frequented by a description of persons, to be 
seen by whom would be dangerous. To the barn 
the whole trio accordingly went; and after opening 
the door, which the girls remarked had been care- 
lessly left unfastened, and imprinting a good-night 
kiss on the lips of the two amiable cousins, entered 
my capacious and sweet smelling dormitory, which 
they secured upon the outer side. Provided with 
warm blankets, | wrapped myself carefully in them, 
and nestling down into the hay, addressed myself to 
slumber. I had fallen into a light sleep, when I was 
aroused by the footstep, as if of a man, stealing cau- 
tiously across the mow. My first impression was, 
that it was my hated foe, who, having tracked me to 
that place, had now stolen upon me while sleeping, 
for the purpose of despatching me without personal 
risk. But resolved not to be butchered without a 
Struggle, I seized a pitchfork, which I had had the pre- 
caution to place beside me, and, with a throbbing 
heart, but with a bold voice, cried out, “‘ Who goes 
there?’ “Good God! Footwell!” was the reply, 
“isthat you?”’ The voice was not to be mistaken— 
it was Tim Williams. The poor fellow, like myself, 
had escaped from the refugees by a flight through 
the swamp, and, half perished with cold and hunger, 
had sought the shelter of the barn, without dreaming 
that he was in my vicinity, whom he supposed mur- 
dered, as he had heard the ruffians hooting and hal- 
looing my name. My entrance into the barn had oc- 
casioned as much apprehension to him, as his foot- 
steps had tome; and the happy eclaircissement which 
followed, overflowed both our hearts with joy. I 
need not say that I supplied my shivering friend with 
the blankets I have spoken of, and with which, being 
dry clothed and full fed, | could very well dispense ; 
nor that the kind cousins, when they cautiously 
, entered with a profuse quantity of breakfast for me, 
| did every thing in their power to add to the comfort 
|of my companion. During the day, we were forced 
_to keep snugly hid in the hay, and a number of times, 
, before its tardy hours passed away, our hearts were 
made to palpitate violently, by the conversation of 
menials, who entered or passed it, in the course of 
their avocations. 

Soon after nightfall, Susan and Jessy again visited 
us; and gave us the cheering intelligence that old 
Captain Brewster, who commanded a large whale- 
boat, which General Washington kept cruising in the 
Sound, would be waiting for us, at an appointed place, 
at a little before midnight, when the tide would 
serve. When the hour arrived, bidding once more a 
tender adieu to my sweet Susan, and kissing the rosy 
cheeks of her gay cousin, Tim and myself proceeded 
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to the shore. We found Brewster ready to put off; 
so jumping on board, we stowed ourselves quietly 
away in the stern sheets, and after a brisk passage 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE RUSSIAN RETREAT. 


“In pride did’st thou gird on the sword, 
As a conqueror wentest thou forth.”—Brooks. 
Descendant of heroes! thy fame, 
And the fame of thy line is at stake ; 
For millions of freemen are pealing thy name, 
And the worid to thy deeds is awake. 
Be, Onward! still onward! the cry, 
As thy cohorts to battle return ; 
Give thy standards the air, and thy cagles the sky, 
And thy warriours at danger will spurn: 
Like the crouch of the tiger thou shrink’st in thy might ; 
Let the Mussalman quail when thou spring’st to the fight! 


Spread thy wings to the wind, soaring bird! 
And marshal the Muscovite band ; 

Let thy cry midst the fight like adeath-scream be hceard— 
Sweep the foe from the desolate lard! 

Thou, eaglet, wast fledged from the brood 
That guarded St. Catharine’s spires, 

When the Corsican came where the proud Kremlin stood ; 
But shrunk from a city of fires !* 

This flight is thy first, and thy fame is but young; 

Yet thy beak shall be crimsoned, thy glory be sung! 


And ye of the high crested host, 
Proud sons of the neble and brave ! 
Ye pledged to the world, when the dark wave ye crossed, 
That the Greek should no more be a slave: 
Then speed in the lofiy emprise, 
Bear the force of the cross to the sea ; ' 
Let thy shout from the minaret-temples arise, 
And the race of the Spartan is free! 
Then history’s page shall thy glories r: cord, 
And victory’s song glad the shrine of the Lord! 


And thou, of the infidel horde, 
Beware when the conflict shall close ; 
For the crescent shall sink ‘neath the christian’s red sword, 
And thy Mosques shall be trodden by foes. 
Barbarian! thy pride is in blood, 
And thy deeds are recorded by fear ; 
But vengeance shall come, like the dark rolling flood, 
And thy death-song the Frophet shall hear! 
Thy Varna shall fall, battered Choumla shall yield, 


Then, Stromboul, the proud ! thou’rt the wage of the field ! 
P. M. W. 








VARIETIES. 





Literary. Domestic. We have received the follow- 





ing note from E. Forrest, Esq. and take great pleas-' 


ure in communicating his generous proposition to the 
public, in hisown language. Itis much to be desired 
that native genius may be aroused by this offer, from 


native genius, and that writers, worthy to win, may | the celebrated Karamsin left unfinished, but which 


| has been continued by M. Blondof. To this volume 


enter into the laudable competition. 

“Dear Sir—Feeling extremely desirous that dra- 
matic letters should be more cultivated in my native 
country, and believing that the dearth of writers in 
that department is rather the result of a want of prop- 
er incentive, than of any deficiency of the requisite 
talents, I should feel greatly obliged to you if you 
would communicate to the public, in the next num- 
ber of the Critic, the following offer. 

‘To the author of the best Tragedy, in five acts, 





*“The Emperor beheld the Kremlin in flames, and Moscow 
was a city of fires.” 





, thatthe Bijou, which was about to appear, was to be 


of which the hero, or principal character, shall be an 


‘ aboriginal of this country, the sum of five hundred 


dollars ; half of the proceeds of the third represent- 
ation, and my own services gratis on that occasion. 
The award to be made by a committee of literary and 
theatrical gentlemen. The manuscript to be for- 
warded to me, 144 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, 
before the Ist October, 1829.” 

A new series has been commenced of the Juvenile 
Miscellany, edited by Mrs. Hale, the first number of 
which lies before us. It is very neatly printed, ina 
small duodecimo size, and is embellished with a pret- 
ty lithographic print.. This little work, as its name 
imports, is designed exclusively for youthful readers ; 
and the object of the proprietors, as far as we may 
judge from one number, is well accomplished. It is 
filled with original tales and metrical effusions, cal- 
culated both to amuse and instruct the juvenile mind, 
and to inculcate proper sentiments of morality and 
virtue. Such a work, well executed, it is evident 
might be made use of as a very powerful and salutary 
assistant to parents and instructers, in forming the 
youthful mind; and if this one be continued as well 
as itis begun, we hupe the publishers may be reward- 
ed by extensive patronage. 

The Ladies’ Literary Portfolio is the name of a lite- 
rary paper, just established in Philadelphia, the first 
number of which we have received. It contains an 
agreeable variety. 

A very interesting work, particularly so to the re- 
ligious community, entitled, ‘Memoirs of the Rev. 
Legh Richmond,” is about to bé published in this city, 
from the London copy. 

A second volume of the Legendary, edited by N. P. 
Willis, Esq. is soon to appear. Its contents are said 
to be furnished by writers of great celebrity and merit. 

The edition of the Token (which was a very large 
one, we believe) has been all disposed of, the publish- 
ers not having a single copy left. This is a flattering 
testimonial of literary and mechanical worth. 

Lirerary. Foreign. The volume of new poems, 
by Robert Montgomery, entitled, “A Universal 
Prayer; Death; a Vision of Heaven; and a Vision of 
Hell,” has been published in London, and has alrea- 
dy been reviewed in several of the periodicals. The 
copious extracts there selected we have perused ; but 
defer any opinion until the entire work shall come be- 
fore us. It is highly spoken of; but, as we did not 
agree with the London Critics in our opinion of the 
Omnipresence of the Deity, we are not prepared to 
yield them blind acquiescence in this. 

A novel called the “ Anglo-Irish of the Nineteenth 
Century,” mentioned in our last list of Varieties, as 
forthcoming, has also issued from the press ; together 


' with “Six Weeks on the Continent ;” (in 8 volumes, 


octavo!) ‘‘ La Morque,” an epic poem; and several 
other productions, which, from their titles, we judge 
to be of minor importance and ephemeral date. 

We copy the following, in relation to Russian litera 
ture, fromthe London Literary Gazette: ‘‘ Among 
the most valuable publications that will take place in 
the course of the present year in Russia, will be that 
of the twelfth volume of the History of Russia, which 


will be annexed an analytical table of the whole work. 

‘“« M. Serge Glinka, the author of a history of Rus- 
sia, is preparing a history of the life and reign of Al- 
exander, in two volumes octavo. 

“«M. Vontzenko is about to send to press his trans- 
lation of Hamlet.’’ 

The admirers of the year-books (and who does not 


| admire them?) will shortly have some beautiful Lon- 


don works of that description laid before them. In 
the October London New Monthly we find it stated 
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executed in the most splendid and costly manner, its 
embellishments, twelve in number, it is said will ex- 
eeed any thing of the kind that has yet been publish- 
ed. The following is a list of them: 

Portrait of a Baroness, from a celebrated painting 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P. R. A. engraved by Fn- 
som—Mount Blanc, from a picture by J. M. W. Tur- 
ner, R. A. engraved by Davis—The family of Sir 
Thomas More, from a magnificent picture by Hol- 
bein, now engraved for the first time, by Dean—Por- 
trait of the Hon. Charles William Lambton, only son 
of the Right Hon. Lord Durham, from the well-known 
picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P. R. A. engraved 
by Ensom—the interview between King Charles the 
Second and Sir Henry Lee, from a painting by F. P. 
Stephanoff, engraved by Fox—View of Clisson, the 
retreat of Heloise, engraved by Davis, from a sketch 
by Meiland—Diana of Poictiers, engraved by Wor- 
thington, from a painting by Primaticchio, in the col- 
lection of the Right Hon. Earl Spencer, K. G.—An 
Autumnal Evening, engraved by Dean, from a paint- 
ing by Claude Lorraine, in the National Gallery— 
Christabel, from a painting by Thomas Stothard, 
R. A. engraved by Fox—The Cascade of Tivoli, from 
a drawing by Henning, engraved by W. Cooke, Jun. 

The annexed are the names of some of the con- 
tributors, which the reader will perceive are of high 
standing in literature: 

Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd; L. E. L. Montgom- 
ery; Barry Cornwall; Delta; Carrington; the Rev. 
William Lisle Bowles; Edward Quillinan, Esq. Mrs. 
Hemans; Sir Thomas Elmsley Croft. Bart. John 
Bird, Esq. Captain Hutchinson, R. N. Mons. Fred- 
eric Degeorge. 

The other English Annuals we shall mention in our 
Varieties in the next number. 

Drama. Foreign, Drury Lane Theatre opened 
for the season, on the first of October, with Hamlet. 
Mr. Lee, who formerly was a member of the Park 
company, made his first appearance before a London 
audience, in Laertes; but was so frightened that he 
made nothing of the part. He must play better than 
he did when here, if he ever make any thing of it, ex- 
cept a piece of boisterous rant. 

Covent Garden opened on the same evening, after 
having undergone an extensive and costly refit. 

A new farce has been brought out, at the Haymar- 
ket, called Management, or the Prompter puzzled. 
lt met with great success. 

Matthews and Yates have commenced their cam- 
paign at the Adelphi, and brought out, on the first 
night, two new burlettas, both successful, the one 
called Wanted a Partner, and the other, My Absent 
Son, or Brown Studies. 

By a statement in one of the last numbers of the 
London Literary Gazette, we observe that the Paris- 
ian theatres have lately undergoné an inspection, by 
order of the government, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing their solidity and the number of persons they will 
accommodate. The Academy of Music is calculated 
to hold 1937; the Theatre Francais, 1522 ; the Comic 
Opera, !720; the Italian Theatre, 1282: the Theatre 
de Madame, 1040; and the Vaudeville, 1257. The 
managers of these theatres are prohibited from issu- 
ing a greater number of tickets than the house will 
accommodate with convenience and safety. 








ESSAY. 





CONSTANCY. 

There is a vulgar saying, that a rollingstone gath- 
ers no moss; and this has beenused with peculiar fit- 
ness of application, in reference to that numerous 
class of men who are continually changing their 
abodes, and varying their occupations ; not induced 





by a sufficient motive, and forgetful that, life being 
short, it should notbe wasted in idle inquiries, but, 
devoted to the prosecution of some determinate end. 
He who has mingled much in society, cannot have 
failed to remark, that few are contented with their 
own pursuits in life, however lucrative or honourable; 
but, on the contrary, that each casts a covetous glance 
on the condition of some other, and imagines that an 
exchange of circumstances would produce a consum- 
mation of felicity. The possessor of verdant mead- 
ows, and cultivated fields, is looked upon, by him whe 
is obliged to toil through the dust and smoke of the 
city, as being surrounded by all the means of happi- 
ness ; while the farmer, in turn, distrustful that the 
smiling sky may soon be blackened by a destructive 
tempest, or that blight and mildew may ruin his anti- 
cipated harvest, turns a wistful eye back on the arti- 
zan, whose daily fatigue is rewarded by daily com- 
pensation. The same is true ofall other avocations. 
Every man has been taught by experience the evils 
of his own ; and it is the fallacy of the heart to view 
only thebright parts of that which is desired, hope 
gilding the one, while memory casts a shadow over 
the other. 

Butit has almost invariably been remarked of those, 
who, weakly irresolute, are ever vacillating from one 
mode of life to another, that they fail to better their 
condition, and that they are characterized by equal 
restlessness and discontent through all their vicissi- 
tudes. Every situation has its peculiar hardships 
and its peculiar pleasures ; and those who have view- 
ed life with the most philosophic eyes, have arrived 
at the conclusion, that good and evil are dispensed, by 
a beneficent Creator, with great equality of distribu- 
tion ; and that he who seeks, by removing from one 
sphere to another, for an augmentation of the former, 
will usually be likewise burdened by an accession of 
the latter. 

Life is the time for action, not for fruitless specula- 
tion. Itis not of so much consequence what path may 
have been selected, as that it be pursued with dili- 
gence ; for all are diversified by corresponding varie- 
ties of hill and dale, of sunshine and shadow, and all 
conduct the traveller to the same unavoidable termina- 
tion. He who undertakes to decide with justness of 
preference on the mode of life which he should pur- 
sue, by a nice adjustment of the arguments on every 
side, will find himself engaged in an inextricable com- 
plication ; and, after a sacrifice of time, for which no 
subsequent endeavours can compensate, will be 
obliged to leave that to chance, or accidental predi- 
lection, which reason is unable to determine. The 
human mind can be intimately acquainted with but 
the limited sphere which it occupies ; and to attempt 
from that to decide on the relative excellences and 
defects of the rest, would be as futile as that ofa 
traveller, who, having visited one foreign country, 
should attempt to describe them all. From the point 
which we occupy, we have but a glimpse of surround- 
ing conditions ; but envy calls fancy to her aid, and 
supplies the deficiency. 

Singleness of purpose, and ardour of application, 
are necessary to greatness. Wealth may sometimes 
be acquired by the fickle and desultory; but fame is 
only overtaken by those who pursue one path, with a 
fixed object, and with indomitable perseverance. In 
language which it may not be irreverent here to quote, 
the race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong; but genius. if it turn aside to pluck flow- 
ers by the way, or seek for a path of less sinuous di 
rection and smoother surface, may, like Atalanta, be 
surpassed by the regular, though slower, advances of 
diligent competitors. The traveller, who pauses 
where his road divides into two, unresolved which te 
select, may be overtaken while he hesitates, by those 
whom his celcrity had distanced. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Park. Gu1oRDANO. 


Wuart is the reason that American writers, some of 
whom have arisen to so proud a height in other walks 
of literature, in descriptive, elegiac, satiric and didac- 
tic poetry, have none of them yet met with decided 
and permanent success in the field of dramatie¢ let- 
ters? Numerous attempts have been made ; but we 
cannot callto minda single one, that has enjoyed 
more than a temporary and equivocal populgrity. 
The uncandid plaudits of friends, whose optics some- 
times are unable to discern faults, though huge as 
high Olympus ; and the partial approbation of" crit- 
ics, swayed fromthe upright rigour of truth by the 
influence of extrinsic circumstances, have, in a few 
instances, been the means of giving what is called a 
run to unworthy productions; but the voice of unbi- 
assed judgment, though it may be drowned for a 
while, will at last be heard; and this has invariably, 
after a brief reign, expelled the usurpers from the 
stage. There are a few nondescript polylogues (if we 
may be excused for coining a word when speaking of 
effusions, which, like the deeds of the witches in Mac- 
beth, are acts without a name) that still, on occasions 
of patriotic celebrations, are brought forward for the 
edification of the excited rabble, and which, being 
plentifully sprinkled with sounding phrases about 
Washington, liberty and glory, are generally receiv- 
ed with obstreperous applause. But real merit in 
this class of writings is as scarce, as the odd and 
glittering mixtures of republican metaphors are abun- 
dant; and the approbation bestowed upon them is in 
consequence of the detached sentiments, and not for 
artful construction of fable, beauty or force of lan- 
guage, and accurate exposition of human conduct 
and character. 

The stage, under proper regulations and supervi- 
sion, is the most—or, at all events, one of the most— 
powerful means that can be made use of for the dis- 
semination of correct principles of taste, for the in- 
cuication of heroism and virtue, and a fixed detesta- 
tion of vice. When genius creates, and wisdom re- 
vises, and eloquence pronounces, and painting adorns, 
and music accompanies, the productions there exhib- 
ited, the heart of the spectator must be callous in- 
deed, if it thrill not in responsive acknowledgment 
of the potency of the combination. It is then that 
jllusion’s perfect triumph comes,” and the mind is 
vanquished by the united power of precept and ex- 
ample. The deadare evoked from their graves, not 
to teach, but Jive the lessons of the sage, and the sen- 
timents which they utter receive a forceful commen- 
tary from their actions. As an instrument for the 
formation of national character, the stage might be 
made to work a very important influence on society ; 
and with those who view the subject in a proper light, 
the deficiency of our dramatic literature is consider- 
ed a matter of serious regret. 

The materials for a national tragic drama amongst 
us are not very abundant. The heroic achievements 
of our fathers, during the dark hours of the revolu- 
tionary struggle—that starless moral night, the hor- 
rours of which tried men’s souls—are still too recent 
to be moulded to the purposes of the tragic muse. 
The mind would turn with disgust from any portion 
of fiction, intermingled with scenes, with every fea- 
ture of which, all are familiar; and the unities ne- 
cessary for scenic effect could not be preserved, with- 
out, in some instances a slight, and in others, a materi- 
al departure from historic truth. The wars of the 
early settlers with the fierce and unrelenting savages, 
are not liable to the same objection; and in reading 
the accounts of these one would naturally suppose that 
characters, situations, and incidents, might be drawn 
from them, which, woven into tragedy, could not fail 





to delight an audience. At all events, it is to be ho- 
ped that sume of those who have given such indubite- 
ble proofs of poetic genius in lyric compositions, may 
attempt a loftier strain, animated by the praisewor- 
thy desire of presenting, in a proper light, the pecu - 
liarities of our national character, of warming the 
public breast with the ennobling sentiment of national 
love, and kindling a laudable pride on account of our 
national glory. 

To the muse of comedy more abundant materials 
lie open. The kind of incidents proper for this 
branch of the drama are of every day occurrence ; 
and we wonder that no vigorous writer has not hith- 
erto seized hold of some of them, for the purpose of 
introducing to an American audience portraits of 
themselves, in which their peculiarities both com- 
mendable and blameworthy, both of an exalted cha- 
racter, and ludicrous, should be happily hit off. For 
the life of us we cannot see why New-York, or Phila- 
delphia, or Boston, or Charleston, or any other of 
our numerous cities, would not be as good a location 
for the fable of a comedy, as London; why an Ame- 
rican gentleman would not make as good a hero as an 
Englishman ; why one of our dandies might not be 
brought in as his foil; why the distinct and strongly 
marked stateisms (to make another word) might not 
be placed in amusing contrast; why our pretty city 
belles would not be good heroines, and lastly, why 
our lawyers (for there must generally be one of that 
class to make up the dramatis persone) could not 
supply as facetious knaves, as transatlantic writers 
have found or feigned in London. 

Perhaps the apparent dearth of dramatic talent 
among American authors may rather result from a 
want of.proper and sufficient encouragement, than 
from any real deficiency of ability. He who only 
glances at the subject can hardly believe, that of all 
the attempts by native writers, in this department of 
literature, not one was meritorious ; and should he 
have curiosity enough to enter into an examination, 
he will be convinced that such is not the case. For 
ourself, we have perused several productions, which, 
after lingering a few nights before thin houses, that. 
damned with faint praise, were soon crowded from 
the stage, by pieces of less genuine merit, but more 
pleasing—(why ? because they had received the 
stamp of a London audience, and, of course, must be 
current gold!) we say we have perused several of 
these, and do not hesitate to pronounce them, in 
most respects, far superiour to half the successful trash 
that is every season imported from abroad. The 
truth is, the reason why an American is forced te 
blush, when he speaks of American dramatic litera- 
ture, may be found in the clogs and hindrances whick 
American prejudice has thrown in the dramatic au- 
thor’s path. We are distrustful of our own judgment, 
and afraid to condemn or applaud, when not directed 
in our decision, by the previous decision of English 
critics. It is but a very short time since we released 
ourselves from British leading-strings, in relation to 
the other walks of letters, compelled to do so by the 
genius of an Irving, a Cooper, a Bryant, a Halleck, 
and the like; and until some great dramatic writer 
shall arise amongst us, to tell pale-hearted fear it 
lies, to force us to depend upon ourselves, and judge 
for ourselves, to draw, by the magic power of his 
genius, the tribute of applause from our hearts, while 
they tremble at their own temerify—till then (and 
there has hitherto been but one Shakspeare) we shall 
be afraid to encourage native dramatic bards as they 
ought to be encouraged, and shall be obliged to de- 
pend on England for our plays, as, till very recently, 
we did for our players and managers. 

The mention of managers, reminds us of another, 
though subordinate cause of the deficiency of indige- 
nous dramas. ‘These men have a much greater share 
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than is generally supposed, in debauching the public 
taste, particularly in this community, which, of all 
communities on earth, is the most gullible. In the 
language of Dr. Johnson, they éxclaim, 


Ah, let not censure term our fate our choice, 
The stage but echoes back the public voice ; 


but this, though it sounds very well in poetry, is not 
exactly so in point of fact. It is too often the case 
that managers foist entertainments upon the public, 
for which the natural appetite never would have ask- 
ed; and like the foolish mother, after having suffered 
her infant offspring to taste of deleterious sweets, 
they affect to wonder that a gust should be created 
for the noxious banquet. When was it the case that 
sterling tragedies, and comedies, and farces, well sup- 
ported, did not prove attractive? And if never, how 
can managers have the unblushing effrontery to de- 
clare that the public voice required horses and dogs, 
and lascivious dancers? Let us be fairly understood. 
We say the legitimate drama, properly sustained, 
never yet proved unattractive. But in this assertion 
it is not meant to deny, that this community, or any 
community, though twenty times as numerous as this, 
may become tired with the repeated exhibitions of a 
single individual, who has but one style, and plays 
but a limited number of characters. Because the 
play bills announce one actor, or even two, engaged 
at an enormous sum, in the principal part, or parts, 
of a tragedy, it does not follow of course that the 
benches of the theatre will be crowded ; for unless the 
minor parts are also well supported, there can be no 
illusion, and that is an essential deficiency in the ma- 
jority of those who patronise scenic representations. 
Let our managers abjure French dancers and flying 
Indians, elephants and horses, phantom ships and 
real ships, and all the rest of the nonsensical trash, 
with which they have surfeited the public; let them, 
also, for the speaking parts, engage men who know 
how to read and write; let the parts of gentlemen, 
noblemen, &c. be personated by those who have some 
semblance of gentility in their manners and appear- 
ance; and let them remand to the stall and work- 
board the animated blocks that have heretofore de- 
' stroyed the entertainment of an audience, by their 
execrable caricatures, and we shall be sadly mista- 
ken if they do not find their advantage in the refor- 
mation. 

The number of writers, in this country, who have 
made attempts in what may strictly be called the na- 
tional drama—dramas founded on domestic incidents 
and located in domestic scenes—is very small. Ei- 
ther from the paucity of materials, or from a false 
estimate of the importance of such sounding titles as 
kings and princes and dukes and lords, or froma 
servile spirit of copying the drama of England, the 
greater portion of our plays have been constructed 
on foreign events, real or fictitious, the action made 
to pass in foreign countries, and the dramatis persone 
filled up with characters who, like Othello, ‘fetch 
their life and being from men of royal siege ;’’ but, 
oh! how unlike him in every other respect. 

Of Giordano, to which, after these desultory re- 
marks, we come at last, it cannot be expected that 
we should be able, from one representation, to give a 
minute criticism, except in as far as relates to the 
construction of the plot, the choice and arrange- 
ment of the incidents, and its general adaption to 
stage effect. The author has fallen into the common 
errour, last adverted to, of pitching his scene in a for- 
eign land, and as we were informed by the title of the 
play, Giordano, or the Florentine Conspiracy, he has 
chosen “the city of the heart,” as Lord Byron terms 
Florence, for the place. Our historical recollections 
inform us of no event like that evolved in the fable 
of this play. It is very complicated, in compliance 
with the taste of the day, which is net our taste, how- 





ever; and we are not much mistaken if the greatest 
defects of the piece do not consist in this very cir- 
cumstance, which doubtless the author has taken 
much pains to produce. Inthe mazy and perplexed 
labyrinth of the fable the spectator becomes invol- 
ved, and the entanglement continues to grow more 
and more intricate, until the play is brought so near 
to a close that there is not time left for explication. 
This fault may not, however, be entirely attributable 
to the writer; for the actors were extremely imper- 
fect in their parts, and did but halting justice to the 
poetic construction of their text. 

As far as we may trust to the effect produced by a 
single hearing, we should be inclined to think that 
the language of Giordano abounds with beauties of a 
high order. Much of the imagery and poetic em- 
bellishment struck us as being entirely new; and ma- 
ny old thoughts, dressed up in a novel and pleasing 
guise, were so well brought in, as to supply by their 
aptness, the deficiency of originality. It has been 
justly observed by an excellent writer, that next te 
him who originates a thought, credit ig due to the one 
who makes an apposite application of it. 

In a scene which occurs in the second act, some of 
the audience perceived or thought they perceived, an 
analogy to the great political question which, at pre- 
sent, agitates the nation ; and as sentiments, kindred 
to thoseof either party, were uttered on the stage, 
applause from both was alternately excited. This 
did not seem, however, to embitter the minds of the 
hearers, and the curtain fell amidst loud and cheering 
testimonials of satisfaction. 

The brief and hasty synopsis which we give of this 
new tragedy, may be inaccurate in relation to some of 
the minor features of the plot; but the reader will 
find it in the main correct. Giordano, as is to be in- 
ferred from its name, is the principal character of the 
piece. He is a victorious general; and the play 
opens with the arrival of a messenger, bearing his 
despatches to the senate, which announce that he had 
subdued the foes of Florence, against whom he had 
been sent. Giordano is represented as ambitious and 
a villain; but with a heart not all evil, as is manifest- 
ed in his continual reluctance to pursue the shortest 
and bloodiest path to success. Conradine, in love 
with the Duke’s daughter, and beloved by her, had 
also taken a part in the battle, and performed feats of 
conspicuous valour; but standing in the way of Gi- 
ordano’s ambitious projects, as well as having crossed 
him in love, his life is attempted by the latter, who in- 
cites Cosmo, the captain of a band of outlaws, to as- 
sassinate him atthecamp. This design is frustrated, 
by Conradine having disguised himself, from some 
motive which we did not clearly understand, in the 
garb of an attendant, which lucky circumstance saves 
his life, while the murderer, not recognizing the face 
of him he had slain, reports to Giordano that he had 
performed his mission.. The rumour of this assassin- 
ation reaches Conradine’s ear, and induces him to 
continue in disguise ; while Giordano arriving in Flor- 
ence fully persuaded that his rival was no more, 
plans, in an interview with Neri and his wife, both 
privy to his designs, the mode by which they shall ac- 
complish the overthrow of the Duke, and place him- 
self upon the throne. To account for the death of 
Conradine and avert suspicion from its proper mark, 
he determines to accuse Maneri, a wise minister and 
fast friend to the Duke, and charge him, besides, with 
a deep laid plot to revolutionize the state. Neri, 
captain of the guards, and other instruments of his 
villany, substantiate this allegation, and on this proof, 
the aged servant of the throne is cast intoa dun- 
geon. ° 

Conradine, still disguised, returns to Florence, and 
reveals himself to Imelda, who goes with him to the 
senate heuse, and leads him im before the assembled 
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senators, where Maneri, chained and guarded, is and ue 
Giordano, to whom the place V@ting t 


awaiting his sentence. 
and honours of Maneri had been given, can scarce 
believe his eyes, and with difficulty conceals his emo- 
tions. This situation affords a fine opportunity for 
stage display. He still remains unsuspected, howev- 
er, as nothing transpires to change the belief in Ma- 
neri’s guilt; but fearful that Conradine might prove 
dangerous, so near him, he despatches him on some 
unreal mission, in order that he might execute his in- 
tentions with less hazard of interruption. In the 


‘And so it has been in all ages and places. 


and citizens, to prepare them for revolt; but care- | 


lessness, forever, in some way or other, the compan- 


ion of guilt in his deepest plots, suffers suspicious | 


circumstances to lie uncovered, by which the atten- 


tion of the Duke becomes aroused, and his mind be- | 


gins to be agitated with strange doubts. 
Maneri’s dungeon; the conduct of the captive in- 
creases his uncertain surmises, which are confirmed 
by the jailer, who turns double traitor, and reveals ail 
he knows of the plot. Giordano is summoned betore 
Maneri and his accuser; but stabs the latter before 
he has an opportunity of repeating his tale. Bella, 
Neri’s wife, had in the meanwhile relented, and she, 


He visits | 





| 


too, revealed to her mistress the plans of Giordano | 


and his accomplices, which Imelda immediately com- 
municates to the Duke. Conradine now unexpect- 
edly returns, and complains that he had been sent 
from court ona false pretence. Circumstances thus 
accumulated into certainty, there is no hope but in 
battle ; and the conspirators lead on their forces 
against the Ducal army ; a fight ensues, and the for- 
mer are driven from the stage. Giordano seizing 
Imeldi, is about to drag her off, when Conradine rush- 
es in, and slays him. Imelda, overpowered with joy, 
falls into the arms of Conradine, and the curtain 
falls. 

It is scarcely doing the author justice to extract pas- 
sages of his play from memory; but the following 
two fragments occur to us so distinctly, that we are 
sure we’ give them without any material variation 
from his language. The first is a part of Conradine’s 
speech to his friends, acknowledging the kindness of 
their welcome, on his return, after having been sup- 
posed dead : 

“ For this your proof of love, my thanks ; 
And as in future days you yet may read 
The unturned pages of my book of life, 
You ne’er shall find one blot nor stain thereon 
To change the love that welcomes my return.” 
The other is a forcible and aptly introduced illustra- 
tion. Itis Neri who speaks ; 
“ That wretch shall be the first who dies ! 
Swift as the darts the fabled archer shot, 
Which as they flew took fire, my sword shall pierce 
His recreant heart.” 

But to convey a correct idea of the merits of a tra- 
gic drama by such slight specimens, quoted from me- 
mory, is as absurd as the conduct of him of old, who, 
wishing to dispose of his house, exhibited a brick as a 
sample. We have already mentioned that we con- 
sider the conduct of the plot the greatest fault of the 
production; and, having given an outline of that, we 
leave the impartial reader to form his own decision. 
Some of the defects might be easily remedied, and 
none are of a very unpardonable kind. 

















Bowery. Tue Barer. 


WHat caused the downfall of Athens? Was it the 
tragedies of the lofty-toned and sublime Sophocles, 
or the melting and tender effusions of the philosophic 
Euripides? {s it not rather to be traced to the intro- 
duction of luxurious feasts and lascivious exhibitions, 
which, though they did not drive Orestes and Medea 


! 


dipus from the stage; yet succeeded sn euer- 
he public mind, and in diminishing its relish 
for the ennobling spectacles of the poets, which 

—— ‘‘ beyond preceptive wisdom, taught 

The great in conduct, and the pure in thought ?” “e 
The in- 
crease of entertainments addressed mainly to the eye, 
and through the eye awaking baneful desires and 


emotions in the heart, is always.in proportion to the 
detline of public morals; and like the ivy on a ruined 


meanwhile, Neri busies himself among the soldiers wall, they bloom with greenest verdure when they 


have sapped the foundation of the fabric, which they 
at once adorn and destroy. Not more certainly does 
night follow day, than dissolute.ess in sentiment and 
action, succeeds the pernicious pastimes which are 
addressed only to the senses, and awake no lofty 
emotions in the breast. With what good effect is the 
pure and crystal fountain of poesy pointed out to him, 
whose mind has been made drunk with the strong 
excitement of those amusements, where lewd men and 


| women dispose themselves in lascivious groups and 


wanton attitudes, so occupying the gaze by the twink- 
ling rapidity of their motions, the splendour of their 
dress, and other kinds of trickery, that there is no 
time left for sober thought? The scenic lessons of 
wisdom fall on the heart that has been warmed and 
melted by these vicious allurements, like dew-drops 
on a lava-bed ; the pictured morality and nature of 
Shakspeare have no attraction for the eye that has 
been dazzled with the gorgeous spectacles of mytho- 
logical fable or oriental nonsense; and the curtain 
closes in comparative silence on the thrilling delinea- 
tions of Booth and Forrest, which is again withdrawn, 
a moment after, amid thunders of applause, to dis- 
close the lust-inspiring attitudes of Vestris. 

But the polished so iety of European cities not only 
tolerates, but requires, not only endures, but fosters 
and applauds, this species of entertainment; and are 
we more refined than they? No: but thank heaven 
we are more virtuous ; though such will not long be 
the case, if this deadly Upas tree, whose beautiful 
foliage makes us heedless of its poisonous exhala- 
tions, continue to be nurtured in a soil, to which it 
fast communicates its deleterious qualities, and will 
erelong render it incapable of producing good and 
wholesome fruit. Polished society of Europe, for- 
sooth! Ay, polished as the marble, whose Parian 
whiteness conceals the decay and rottenness of the 
charnel house; polished with exteriour brightness, 
till the attrition of art has worn away all the better 
part of the material, and the adamant of virtue is 
supplied by such tinsel foppery as we are now called 
upon to admire. But these exhibitions are graceful : 
yes, but are they not also deplorably disgraceful ? 

That many thoughtless youths, in whom passion is 
stronger than reason, and some hoary sinners, who 
have grown grey in iniquity, should uphold the kind 
of amusement which we deprecate, was naturally to 
be expected ; but we should have supposed that there 
was good sense, and public virtue, and decency 
enough among the patrons of the drama, to have re- 
pulsed the introduction of these exotic weeds—weeds 
of rare beauty, if the reader please, but still most 
noxious weeds—on the first attempt being made to 
transplant them to our soil. Who are those that are 
first and loudest to defend them? (for we are con- 
tent that the character of the entertainment should 
be judged by the character of its advocates ) aud what 
are the weapons made use of? A licentious and ig- 
norant conductor of a weathercock press is “the first, 
last, only one,”’ who steps forward as their champion ; 
and his arms, with the use of which Yong practice has 
made him familiar, are dissembled humanity and fla- 
gitious falsehood. 

We shall resume this subject. 
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The Anatomy of Drunkenness. By Robert Macnish, 
Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Sur- 

»geons of Glasgow. Fromthe second London Edi- 
tion. 12mo. Philadelphia, 1828. Carey, Lea and 
Carey. 


Wuaite it is allowed by all mankind that health is one ' 
of the most invaluable of blessings; one that, accor-— 


ding to the saying of a Latin writer, constitutes life 
more than the duration of existence ; yet there are 
few possessions which men squander away with such 
lavish profusion, or neglect with such culpable apa- 
thy. The miser, in the midst of his hoarded heaps, 
that have grown, by long and parsimonious accumu- 
lation, to a mass of wealth, which a liberal gratifica- 
tion of all the wants and wishes of his nature would 
not perceptibly diminish, is yet constantly chilled by 
the fear that he may one day become poor: but the 
possessor of health, on the contrary—a delicate flow- 
er that may be easily withered, but cannot easily be 
nurtured into second bloom—continually exposes it 
to the scorching rays of pleasure, or suffers it to lan- 
guish in the shades of neglect. 

It is difficult for one, just entered on his career of 
dissipation, whose limbs are still active and vigorous, 
whose cheek is red with animation, and his eye bright 
with vivacity, to believe that every moment is accel- 
erating his progress to disease and decrepitude ; that 
the hour must soon arrive when strength will give 
place to imbecility ; when the light of his eye will be 
quenched, the brightness of his spirits clouded, and 
his step falter beneath a premature incumbrance of 
ills. But even they who steer their bark down the 
stream of life with the most prudence and perspicacity, 
are rapidly passing the flowery banks of youth, and 
the verdant shores of manhood, and must soon reach 
that duller tide of age, where the prospect is dim from 
distance, and repulsive from sterility, Health isa 
friend whose society can render the voyage agreea- 
ble and prosperous; but her attendance can only be 
procured where prudence trims the sail, and temper- 
ance points the course ; and they who have her not 
for a companion, must expect to encounter many 
rocks that, by her counsel, would have been avoided, 
and perhaps be wrecked by the storm that, with her 
aid, might have been weathered in safety. 

But itis not alone to render life agreeable to our- 
selves that health is requisite ; but also that it may be 
useful to others; it being as necessary for the per- 
formance of duty, as for participation in pleasure. 
As every member of society is daily and hourly de- 
pendent on others for his comforts and enjoyments ; 
so he is bound, in turn, to promote the happiness of 
those around him: and he who disqualifies himself 
for the performance of this general obligation, by 
thoughtless abuse of health; who drowns it in the 
wine cup, or scares it away by the tumultuous and 
unreal merriment of midnight debauchery, is not only 
foolish, but criminal, and deserves severe reprehen- 
sion as well as contempt. 

A continual indulgence, though restrained and 
seemingly moderate in the excitement of the poison- 
ous bowl, as well as sudden outbreaks of violent dis- 
Sipation, is oftentimes destructive of health. The 
tree of life is sometimes prostrated by the lightning 
and the tempest, and sometimes parched by the pow- 
er of incessant heat. But the followers of pleasure 
should bear in mind, amidst their Bacchanalian or- 
gies and the obstreperous confusion of their counter- 
feit joy, that the path they are pursuing widely diver- 
ges from that of happiness ; that mirth can no longer 
animate him who is chaixed to a bed of sickness ; 
that pleasure, like the cunaiug marble of Egyptian 


priestcraft, emits its melody ent while gilded by the 
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/sunshine of health; and, lastly, that the memory of 
| former folly, ‘‘of fair occasions gone forever by,” 
| can be expected to have no soothing effect, when the 
body is racked with pain, and the heart depressed 
| with sorrow. 
| But it is not health alone that falls a victim beneath 
' the baneful influence of intemperate indulgence ; as 
| the squalid votaries of every kind of vice, who are 
met with in all our public resorts, too amply attest. 
He. who once lets an enemy into his mouth to steal 
away his senses, is unable to say to what acts of ex- 
travagant folly and crime he may not be led, while 
under the operation of the baneful potation; and 
should he be one whose phlegmatic nature cannot be 
heated into sudden combustion ; yet all the finer fibres 
of his heart will be gradually indurated; the society 
into which his habits must necessarily lead him will 
have the inevitable tendency to debauch his morals ; 
and should he be so temperate in intemperance as 
not to fall an early sacrifice to the grave, yet, if he 
live long, it will only be to see himself stripped of all 
the desirable accompaniments of age—to stand, like 
a lone and blighted tree, in ruin and desolation, an 
incumbrance of the soil which it might have adorned 
and enriched. 

Intemperance is indeed a dreadful vice; it is the 
besetting sin of this country; and the voice of the 
patriot and of the moralist cannot be too frequently 
raised, to cry shame on those who indulge in it. The 
book which we have chosen for comment in this arti- 
cle, is intended to expose drunkenness in all its 
moods, shapes, causes, and effects; and the author 
does certainly treat his subject with the familiarity of 
intimate knowledge. In many of the passages he 
speaks against the vile practice with a degree of elo- 
quence and energy that is calculated to produce an 
excellent efiect; but, for the most part, the work is 
written with atone of gayety and lightness, which, 
though very amusing, is not likely to prove of any 
great benefit to the class of readers who have most 
need of advice. It is a pleasant little volume, how- 
ever, that can do injury to no one, and may be pro- 
ductive of good; it is written throughout in a style of 
great spirit and vivacity, and the passages which we 
shall select from it aresuch as have a very obvious 
tendency to produce a salutary result. The author 
has brought much knowledge to his aid, and has shed 
at once on his page the borrowed light of learning, 
and the illumination of original genius. In the pas- 
sage which we first select, the fatal effects of intem- 
perance are vividly exposed : 

‘“« It is a common belief that wine was the only ine- 
briating liquor known to antiquity ; but this is a mis- 
take. Tacitus mentions the use of ale or beer as 
common among the Germans of his time. By the 
Egyptians, likewise, whose country was ill adapted 
to the cultivation of the grape, it was employed as a 
substitute for wine. Ale was common in the middle 
ages, and Mr. Park states that very good beer is 
made, by the usual process of brewing and malting, 
in the interiour of Africa. The favourite drink of our 
Saxon ancestors was ale or mead. Those worship- 
pers of Odin were so notoriously addicted to drunk- 
enness, that it was regarded as honourable rather 
than otherwise; and the man who could withstand 
the greatest quantity was looked upon with admira- 
tion and respect: whence the drunken songs of the 
Scandinavian scalds : whence the glories of Valhalla, 
the fancied happiness of whose inhabitants consisted 
in quaffing draughts from the skulls of their enemies 
slain in battle. Even ardent spirit, which is generally 
supposed to be a modern discovery, probably existed 
from a very early period. It is said to have been first 
made by the Arabians, in the middle ages, and in all 
Jikelihood may lay claim to a still remoter origin. 





The spirituous liquor called arrack has been manu- 
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factured i in the piond of Java, as well as on the conti- 
nent of Hindostan, from time immemorial. Brandy 
was made in Sicily at the commencement of the four- 
teenth century. As to wine, it was so common in 
ancient times as to have a tutelar god appropriated to 
Bacchus and his companion Silenus are as house- 
hold words in the mouths of all, and constituted most 
important features of the heathen mythology. We 
have all heard of the Falernian and Campanian wines, 
and of the wines of Cyprus and Shiraz. Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that the ancients were in no 
respect inferiour to the moderns in the excellence of 
their vinous liquors, whatever they may have been in 
the variety. Wine was so common in the eastern 
nations, that Mahomet, foreseeing the baleful effects 
of its propagation, forbade it to his followers, who, 
to compensate themselves, had recourse to opium. 
The Gothic, or dark ages, seem to have been these in 
which it was least common. In proof of this it may 
be mentioned, that so late as 1298, it was vended 
a cordial by the English apothecaries. At the present 
day it is little drunk, except by the upper classes, in 
those countries which do not naturally furnish the 
grape. In those that do, it is so cheap as to come 
within the reach of even the lowest.* 

‘In speaking of drunkenness, it is impossible not 
to be struck with the physical and moral degradation 
which it has spread over the world. Wherever in- 
toxicating liquors become general, morality has been 
found on the decline. ‘They seem to act like the 
simoom of the desert, and scatter destruction and 
misery around their path. The ruin of Rome was 
owing to luxury, of which indulgence in wine was 
the principal ingredient. Hannibal's army fell, less 
by the arms of Scipio, than by the wines of Capua ; 
and the inebriated hero of Macedon, after slaying 
bis friend Clytus, and burning the palace of Perse- 
polis, expired at last of a fit of intoxication, in his 
thirty-third year.t Let us look back to Belshazzar’s 
Feast, where, under the phrensied excitation of wine, 
insult and dishonour were flung at the throne of the 
Most Hien. Let us look at the dreadful handwriting 
which flashed astonishment and dismay on the hearts 
of these frantic Bacchanals, and, 


the last trumpet, pronounced their doom. A volume 


might be written in illustration of the evil effects of 


dissipation ; but this is unnecessary to those who look 
carefully around them, and more especially to those 
who are conversant with the history of mankind. At 
the same time, when we speak of drunkenness as oc- 
curring in antiquity, it is proper to remark, that there 


were certain countries in which it was viewed in a) 


much more dishonourable light than by any modern 
nation. The Nervii refused to drink wine, alleging 
that it made them cowardly and effeminate: these 
simple people had no idea of what by our seamen is | 


“ * The quantity of wine raised in France alone, is almost 
incredible. The vineyards in that country are said te occupy 
five millions of acres, or a twenty-sixth part of the whole ter- 
ritory. 

1 “Alexander was forever solemnizing new festivals, ani 
perpetually at new banquets, in which he quaffed with his usual 
intemperance. After having spent a whole night in carousing, 
a second was proposed to him He met acc ordingly . and there 
were twenty guests at table. Hoe drank to the health of every 
person in the company, and then pledged them severaily. After 
this, calling for Hercules'’s cup, which held six bottles, it was 
filled, when he poured it ali down, drin ing to a Macedorian 
of the company, Proteas by name, and afterwards pledged him 
again in the same furious bumper He had no sooner swallowed 
it, than he fell upon the floor.”—“ In this condition he was seized 
with a violent fever, and carried half dead to his palace. The 
fever continued, though with some good intervals, in which he 
gave the necessary orders for the sailing of the feet, and the 
marching of bis land-forees, being persuaded he should seen 
recover. But at last, finding himself past al! hopes, and his 


voice beginning to fail, he drew his ring from his finger, and 
gave it to Perdiccas, with o: 
temple of Ammon.” 


—Reollin. 


like the sound of 
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‘ers to convey his corpse to the, 


called Dutch courage ; ; they did not feel t the nece SSity 
of elevating their native valour by any artificial ex 
citement. The ancient Spartans held ebriety * 1 sucli 
abhorrence, that, with a view to inspire the rising 
generation with a due contempt of the vice, it was 
customary to intoxicate the slaves, and exhibit them 
publicly in this degraded condition. By the Indians 
drunkenness is looked upon as a species of insanity ; 
and in their language, the word ramgaim, signifying 
a drunkard, signifies also a madman. Both the an- 
cients and moderns could jest as well as moraliz 
upon this subject.‘ There hangs a bottle of wine,” 
was the derisive exclamation of the Roman soldiery, 
as they pointed to the body of the drunken Bonosus, 
who, ina fit of despair, suspended himself upon a 
tree. ‘If you wish to have a shoe of durable mate 
rials,’ exclaims the facetious Matthew I-ngsberg, 
‘you should make the upper leather of the mouth of a 
hard drinker, for that never lets in water.’ ” p. 12-16 
In the next extract, the causes which lead to intem- 
perance are treated of. 
“The causes of drunkenness are so obvious, that 
few authors have thought it necessary to point them 
out: we shall merely say a few words upon the sub- 





ject. There are some persons who will never be 


drunkards, and others who will be so in spite of all 
that can be done to prevent them. Some are drunk 
ards by choice, and others by necessity. The former 
have an innate and constitutional fondness for liquor, 
and drink con amore. Such men are usually of a 
sanguineous temperament, of coarse unintellectual 
minds, and of low and animal propensities. They 
have, in general, a certain rigidity of fibre, and a 
flow of animal spirits which other people are without 
They delight in the roar and riot of drinking clubs; 
and with them, in particular, all the miseries of life 
may be referred to the bottle. 

** The drunkard by necessity was never meant by 
nature to be dissipated. He is perhaps a person o! 
amiable dispositions, whom misfortune has overtaken 
and who, instead of bearing up manfully against it, 
endeavours to drown his sorrows in liquor. It is an 
excess of sensibility, a partial mental weakness, an 
absolute misery of the heart, which drives him on 
Drunkenness, with him, is a consequence of misfoi 
tune ; it is a solitary dissipation preying upon him in 
silence. Sucha man frequently dies broken-hearted 
even before his-excesses have had time to destroy him 
by their own unassisted agency. 

‘‘ Some become drunkards from excess of indu!- 
gence in youth. There are parents who have a com- 
mon custom of treating their children to wine, punc 

and other intoxicating liquors. This, im reality, is 
regularly bringing them up in an apprenticeship to 
drunkenness. Others are taught the vice by fre- 
quenting drinking clubs and masonic lodges. These 
are the genuine academies of tippling. Two-thirds 
of the drunkards we meet with, have been there ini- 
tiated into that love of intemperance and boisterous 
irregularity which distinguish their future lives. Me 
who are good singers are very apt to becoge drunt 
ards, and, in truth, most of them are so, more or less 
especially if they have naturally much joviality o7 
warmth of temperament. A fine voice to such men 
is a fatal accomplish ent. w 

‘Ebriety prevails to an alarming degree among th 
lower onde rs of society. It exists more in towns thar 
in the country, and more among mec banics than hus- 
bandmen. Most of the misery to be observed among 
the working spring from this source. No 
persons are more addicted te the habit, and all 
attendant vices. than the pampered servants of the 
great. lonkeepers, musicians, actors, and men whe 
lead a rambling and eccentric life, are exposed to a 
similar hazard. Husbands sometimes teach their 
Wives to be drunkards by indulging them in todds 
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and such fluids, ev ery time they themselves sit down 
thei libations.” 

‘* Among other causes, may be mentioned the ex- 
cessive use of spirituous tinctures for the cure of hy- 
pochondria and indigestion. Persons who use strong 
tea, especially green, run the same risk. The latter 
species is singularly hurtful to the constitution, pro- 


ducing hysteria, heartburn, and general de bility of 


the chylopoietic viscera. Some of these bad effects 
are relieved for a time by the use of spirits; and what 
was at firstemployed as a medicine, soon becomes an 
essential requisite.” 

‘ Drunkenness appears to be, in some measure, 
PANE. xy We frequently see it descending from 
parents to their children. This may undoubtedly often 
arise from bad example and imitation; but there can 
be litth’gmestion that, in many instances at least, it 
exists aa family predisposition. 

‘* Men of genius are often unfortunately addicted 
to drinking. Nature, as she has gifted them with 
greater powers than their fellows, seems also to have 
mingled with their cup of life more bitterness. ‘There 
is a melancholy which is apt to come like a cloud 
over the imaginations such characters. Their 
minds possess a susceptibility and a delicacy of siruc- 
ture which unfit them for the gross atmosphere 
human nature; wherefore, high talent has ever been 
distinguished for sadness and gloom. Genius lives in 
a world of its own: it is the essence of a superiour 
nature, the loftier imaginings of the miud, clothed 
with a more spiritual and refined verdare,. Few mea 
endowed with such faculties enjoy the ordisary hap- 
piness of humanity. The streain of their lives runs 
harsh and broken. Melancholy thoughts sweep per- 
petually across their souls ; and if these be he iehte ned 
by misfortune, they are plunged into the deepesi 
misery. 

“To relieve these feelings, many plans have been 
adopted. Dr. Johuson Ned for years to wine under 
his habitual gloom. He found that the pangs were 
removed while its immediate influence lasted, but he 
also found that they returned with double force when 
that influence passed away. fe saw the dangerous 
precipice on which he stood, and, by an unusual effort 
of volition, gave it over. In its stead he substituted 
tea; and to this milder stimulus had recourse in his 
melancholy. Voltaire and Fontenelle, for the same 
purpose, used coffee. The excitements of Newton and 
Hobbes were the fumes of tobacco, while Demos- 
thenes and Haller were sufficiently stimulated by drink- 
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ing freely of cold water. 
constitution. 

‘4s good be melancholy still, as drunken beasts 
and beggars.’ So says old Burton, in his Anatomy 
of Melancholy , and there are few who will not sub- 
scribe to his creed. The same author quaiatly, but 
justly remarks, ‘If a drunken man gets a child, it 
will” never, likely, have a good brain.’ Dr. Darwin, 
a great authority on all subjects connected with life, 
says, that he never knew a glutton affected with the 
“out, who was not at the same time addicted to liquor. 
He also observes, ‘it is remarkable that all the dis- 
eases from drinking spirituous or fermented liquors 
are liable to become here ditary, even to the third 

generation, gradu ally incre asing, if t he cause be con- 
tinued, till the family becomes extinct.’ 

“ We need not endeavour to trace further the re- 
mote causes of drunkenness. A drunkard is rarely 
able to recall the particular circumstances which 
made him so. The vice creeps upon him insensibly, 
aud he is involved in its fetters before he is aware. 
it is enough that we know the proximate cause, and 
also the certain consequences. One thing is certain, 
that a man who addicts himself to intemperance, can 
never be said to be sound in mind or body. The 
former is in a state of partial insavity, while the ef- 


of 


Such are the differences of 





fects of the liquor remain; aud the latter is always 
more or less diseased in its actions.’ 

We copy but one more passage. It is an energetic 
description of the feelings, both mental and bodily, 
of a person after having been intoxicated. After 
sketching with a master-hand the various sensations 
that succeed one another, before the wine has pro- 
duced its full effect, our author thus continues : 

‘After this the scene thickens. The drunkard’s 
imagination gets disordered with the most grotesque 
conceptions. Instead of moderating his drink, he 
pours it down more rapidly than ever: glass follows 
glass with reckless energy. His head becomes per- 
fectly giddy. The candles burn blue, or green, or 
yellow; and where there are perhaps only three on 
the table, he sees a dozen. According to his tem- 
perament, he is amorous, or musical, or “quarrelsome. 
Many possess a most extraordinary wit ; and a great 
flow of spirits is a general attendant. In the latter 
stages, the speech is thick, and the use of the tongue 
ina great measure lost. His mouth is half open, and 
idiotic in the expression; while his eyes are glazed, 
wavering, and watery. He is apt to fancy that he 
has offended some one of the company, and is ridi- 
culously profuse with his apologies. Frequently he 
mistakes one person for another, and imagines that 
some of those before him are individuals who are, in 
reality, absent, or even dead. The muscular powers 
are, all along, much affected: this indeed happens 
before any great change takes place in the mind, and 
goes on progressively increasing. He can no longer 
walk with steadiness, but totters from side to side. 
The limbs become powerless, and inadequate to sus- 
tain his weight. He is, however, not always sensible 
of any deficiency in this respect: and, while exciting 
mirth by his eccentric motions, imagines that he walks 
with the most perfect steadiness. In attempting to 
run, he conceives that he passes over the ground with 
astonishing rapidity. The last stage of drunkenness 
is total insensibility. The man tumbles perhaps be- 
neath the table, and is carried away in a state of 
stupor to his couch. 

‘* When the drunkard is put to bed, let us suppose 
that his faculties are not totally absorbed in apoplec- 
tic stupor ; let us suppose that he still possesses con- 
sciousness and feeling, though these are both disor- 
dered ; then begins “the tag of war;” then comes 
the misery which is doomed to succeed his previous 
raptures. No sooner is his head laid upon the pillow, 
than it is seized with the strangest throbbing. His 
heart beats quick and hard against the ribs. A noise 
like the distant fall of a cascade, or rushing of a river, 
is heard in his ears: sough—sough—sough, goes the 
sound. His senses now become more drowned and 
stupified. A dim recollection of his carousals, like a 
shadewy and indistinct dream, passes before the 
mind. He still hears, as in echo, the cries and laugh- 
ter of his companions. Wild fantastic fancies accu- 
mulate thickly around the brain. His giddiness is 
greater than ever; and he feels as if in a ship tossed 
upon a heaving sea. At last he drops insensibly into 
a profound slumber. 

‘‘In the morning he awakes in a high fever. The 
whole body is parched; the palms of the hands, in 
particular, are like leather. His head is often vio 
lently painful. He feels excessive thirst; while his 
tongue is white, dry, and stiff. The whole inside of 
the mouth is likewise hot and constricted, and the 
throat often sore. Then look at his eyes—how sickly, 
dull, and lenguid! The fire, which first lighted them 
up the evening before, is all gone; a stupor, like. 
that of the last stage of drunkenness, still clings about 
them, and they are disagreeably affected by the light. 
Thee omplexion sustains as greata change ; ; itis no 
longer flushed with gayety and excitation, but pale 
and wayworn, indic ating a profound mental and 
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bodiiy exhaustion. There is probably sickness, and 
the appetite is totally gone. Even yet the delirium 
of intoxication has not left him, for his head still 
rings, his heart still throbs violently ; and if he at- 
tempts getting up, he stumbles with giddiness. The 
mind also is sadly depressed, and the proceedings of 
the previous night are painfully remembered. He is 
sorry for his conduct, promises solemnly never again 
so to commit himself, and calls impatiently for some- 
thing to quench his thirst. Such are the usual phe- 
nomena of a fit of drunkenness.” p. 31-34. 








Tales of the Emerald Isle; or Legends of Ireland. 
By a Lady of Boston, Author of “Tales of the 
Fireside,”’” and “ Stories for Children.”” 12mo. 
New-York, 1828. W. Borradaile. 


We could not have the heart to censure this book, 
were its faults ten times as numerous as they are. It 
comes before the public without any inflated preten- 
sions; its object is avowed to be simply the innocent 
recreation of the reader; and the writer is a lady. 
How far the latter circumstance should operate in 
softening the rigidity of criticism, depends entirely on 
the nature of the work under review. Every produc- 
tion, the tendency of which is to injure the public 
mind, either as regards taste or morals, calls for re- 
prehension, whatever be the sex or condition of its 
author. But even where censure is manifestly due, 
the degree and terms of it are always liable to modi- 
fication from the accompanying circumstances. In 
private life, the name of woman should be held sa- 
cred; and no excentricity of conduct on the part of 
an individual, no strangeness of sentiment, and no de- 
parture from the usual characteristics of her sex, 
while only exhibited in the social circle, can justify 
her being made the theme of animadversion through 
the press, in any way that may cause the subject to 
be recognized. In truth, the same remark might al- 
so be made use of in reference to the lords of creation ; 
but satire has always indulged herself in drawing ludi- 
crous portraits of such of them as stood out in bold 
relief from the rest of their fellows ; and neither is 
this of so much consequence, as notoriety is general- 
ly the object of man’s excentricity—even though it 
be the notoriety of shame. 

When females, however, appear before the public 
in the character of authors, they not only voluntarily 
relinquish a part of their claim to the respectful si- 
lence of public writers, but, by implication, solicit 
their notice; and though still, in right of their sex, 
they should receive the utmost delicacy of treatment, 
yet thesentiments and opinions advanced in their pro- 
ductions should be examined by the critic, unbiassed 


| looseness of their morality, and the dangerous na- 


ture of the allurements with which they trick out vice, 
richly merit the anathemas of the literary censor; 
and he would show not only a want of gallantry, but 
a want of justice, who should turn from such, to make 
war with the unpretending effusion of a female’s pen 
The Emerald Isle, a neat duodecimo volume of be- 
tween two and three hundred pages, contains seven 
stories, the scenes and subjects of which, as the name 
of the work implies, are exclusively Irish. Whether 
the fair author is a daughter of Hibernia or not, we 
are unable to say ; but she speaks of places, names 
and occurrences with a familiarity, and exhibits @ 
fondness for its natural and national peculiarities, 
which leads us intoa supposition that sheis. The na- 
ture of her tales is in some measure explained by their 
titles, which are as follows: Tradition, or St. Keven’s 
Bed ; Carol More O’Daly, or the Constant Lover ; 
Humble Life, or the Sycamore Tree; Retribution ; 
The Victim; Mystery, a Modern Story ; and Bran. 
the Bloodhound. The style throughout is faulty, 
both as regards grammatical construction, and the use 
of figurative expressions; too many of the unimpor- 
tant incidents of the stories are dwelt upon with fa- 
tiguing prolixity, and some of the principal ones are 
hurried over with carelessness and haste. But on 
the whole, the work has several redeeming qualities ; 
and though not entitled to be ranked very high among 
the productions of modern literature, yet we doubt 
not that it will find many readers and patrons among 
that numerous class of the community, to which the 
nationality of its title alone will be a recommendation 

We have no space for a long extract; and a short 
fragment of a continuous narrative would afford but 
little entertainment to the reader. 








Pelham ; or the Adventures of a Gentleman. 2 vols 
12mo. New-York republished, 1828. J. & J 
Harper. 

[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
By turning to the twenty-fifth page of the Critic, th: 
reader may peruse, if he have not done so already. 
the very few remarks which we made upon Pelham, 
before it issued from the press. We were kindly fa- 
voured by the republishers, who, we believe, possess- 
ed the only copy that had reached this country, wit! 
about half of the work ; which portion we read wit! 
attention, and, from the nature and tenor of that. 
pronounced a condemnatory decision. The publica- 
tion of the American edition has since taken place ; 
and a copy bas been politely laid on our table, ac- 
companied by a note from the Messrs. Harpers, re- 
questing us to peruse the whole, and therefrom form 





by any extrinsic circumstance, with the same inflexi- 
ble regard for the great interests of truth and virtue, 
that ought to characterize all his disquisitions. Be it 
understood that we speak with peculiar reference to 
their influence on taste and morals: but, when in- 
duced by a mistaken estimate of her own literary 
powers, or misled by the advice of partial judges, or 


influenced by the wish to make an honest exercise of 


her talents contribute to her support, (and this last 


the author of the Emerald Isle avows to have been | 


her motive) a lady enters herself as a competitor 
(quere, competitress /) in the flowery and crowded 
walks of fiction, surely criticism is not called upon to 
censure her attempt, because more successful rivals 
outstrip herin the race. Inharmonious diction, mixed 


and tinsel metaphors, triteness in the thoughts, and a! 


want of perspicuity in the arrangement, are sins of no 
very unpardonable kind, when counterbalanced by 
purity of sentiment; and the attempt deserves for- 
bearance, on account of its motive, if the execution 
be not entitled to praise. There are works enough, 


alshost daily issuing from the press, which, for the | 


our judgment, which they think we will find cause to 
reverse. We have complied with this very reasona- 
| ble desire ; and our readers shall know the result. 
| It will always afford us sincere pleasure to recipro- 
| cate the kindness of those who supply us with books, 
by advancing, as far as cur commendation goes, the 
sale of such productions as may be honestly praised ; 
_ but never—though our refusal were certain to with- 
|draw trom us every facility in that department otf 
our paper—never will we stoop to applaud, against 
the stomach of our sense; to recommend to patron- 
age what our judgment condemns; and promote the 
iaterests of individuals against the great and para- 
mount interests of the public. However fallible we 
/may be, we at least will deserve the name of an honest 
We may pronounce an erroneous decision, 
gistic oer damnatory, from the fallacy of 
our judgment, but never from a dishonest dictate of 
the heart; and while men of superiour abilities may 
sometimes be able to point to our productions, and 
) Sav, you were mistaken; vet never shall they have 
cause to tell us we were false. What we state here is 


| 
| 
| 
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critic, 


either eulo 
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but a dilation of a pledge which we gave to our read- 
ers, on the first page of the Critic; but, that we may 
be sufficiently explicit, we choose to narrow down to | 
publishers, in particular, while speaking of Pelham, | 
what was there said of our course generally, that | 
those who do not wish the works they give to the | 
world to stand the trial of impartial and honest criti- | 
cism, may not exert a liberality which shall after-| 
wards occasion regret, by sending us immoral or 
trashy books, to be reviewed in our columns. In 
literature, in the fine arts and in the drama, whatever 
comes under our notice as having an immoral tenden- 
cy shall receive our warmest censure; and he widely 
mistakes the character of our paper, and the charac- 
ter of its editor, who thinks, while we level our repre- 
hensions at the immodest exhibitions of the theatres, 
that we shall let such pernicious works as Pelham go | 
unwhipt of justice. | 
! 





It was for its immorality that we condemned this 
book before ; and it is for its immorality that we re- | 
peat our condemnation. We allowed then, and re- 
iterate that admission also, that it possesses great and 
rare literary merits ; but we should have been acting 
but a double part, had we entered into any warmth of 
eulogium on those beauties of fancy, and those scin- 
tillations of wit, the tendency of which is to render 
dissipation of the worst sorts alluring, and make 
crime more attractive than virtue. It shall rather be 
our object, in all works of this nature, to strip off the 
graceful garniture in which misemployed genius seeks 
to array and make lovely, what, in its naked deformi- 
ty, must always excite disgust; to warn our readers 
that the most flowery paths are not invariably the 
smoothest, and that the rose of pleasure conceals the 
thorn of remorse. Pelham is a pernicious book. 
We have no hope that our censure will diminish the 
number of its readers ; on the contrary, it is to be fear- 
ed that the very charge of immorality will induce ma- 
uy to peruse it with an augmentation of interest. 
But we perform our duty in placing the stamp of our 
disapprobation upon it; and some of those, who wish 
that their light reading may contribute at once to 
amusement and instruction, may perhaps receive 
benefit from our remarks. ‘rhe extracts before given 
fully sustain our opinion, and we shall not waste our 
space by copying any more. 





Llia. Essays which have appeared under that Signa- 
ture in the London Magazine. 12mo. Philadelphia, 
1828. Carey, Lea and Carey. 

Elia. Essays which have appeared under that Signa- 
ture in the London Magazine. Second series. 12mo. 
Philadelphia, 1828. Same publishers. 


Tuess are agreeable volumes, written in a style of | 
great vivacity, and will well repay the reader for the 
time their perusal may occupy. The two extracts, 
which we make are fair samples of the general tone 
and spirit of the work; but the subjects are as va- 
rious and opposite as the most desultory idler could 
wish, the two volumes containing nearly sixty essays, | 
some of them on the oddest topics that ever entered | 
the brain of man. The language of the author is ge- 
nerally pure and idiomatic, and flows with great 
smoothness and ease. His thoughts are novel and | 
sparkling ; and he has a peculiar tact in bringing dis- | 
similar objects together in associations of the most. 
irresistibly ludicrous character. Amidst all his bril- 
liancy, however, he is sometimes dull; his wit is 
sometimes disfigured by abortive attempts; and the 
flow of his style is occasionally interrupted by affecta- 
tions of expression and harsh and ungrammatical 
phrases. In some instances, the latter are so ob-. 
viously in bad taste, that we wonder how so intelli-, 
gent an author as Elia has proved himself to be, 
(both in the present volumes, and when he has ap- 





| perplexing, assailed me in the shape of dreams. 


peared before the public not as the shadow of a name) 
could have been guilty of them. Among other im- 
proper modes of expression, we notice the barbarous 
and detestable was being, an instance of which the 
reader will perceive in our first extract. Cockneys, 
and those who choose to go wrong because the vulgar 
go right, may make use of this nonsensical phrase as 
often as they please; for they have not sufficient in- 
fluence to recommend errour to general adoption : but 
we are really sorry to find it in the writings of the 
agreeable Elia, as there is much literary danger to 
be apprehended from a bad example, when exhibited 
by one so largely possessed of talents, education, 
genius and wit. 

But we have not space to justify our wandering 
into a grammatical digression at this time ; and shall 
therefore leave our exposition of the fallacy of the 
phrase which we condemn to a fitter opportunity. 
The essays of Elia are replete with beauties; but, 
like all human productions, they are stained with oc 
casional faults, not only of language, but sentiment. 
In the main, however, the reader will find ample cause 
for our praise: and the following sonnet, addressed 
to the author, by Bernard Barton, contains a compli- 
ment, the justice of which all will acknowledge : 


To Elia. 


Delightful author! unto whom I owe 
Moments and moods of fancy and of feeling 
Afresh to grateful memory now appealing, 
Fain would | “ bless thee ere I let thee go!” 
From month to month has the exhaustless flow 
Of thy original mind, its wealth revealing, 
With quaintest humour, and deep pathos healing 
The world’s rude wounds, revived life’s early glow : 
And, mixt with this, at times, to earnest thought, 
Glimpses of truth, most simple and sublime, 
By thy imagination have been brought 
Over my spirit. Fromtke olden time 
Of authorship thy patent should be dated, 
And thou with Morvell, Browne, and Burton mated. 


Onr first extract is entitled, 


On the acting of Munden. 


‘‘ Not many nights ago I had come home from seeing 
this extraordinary performer in Cockletop; and when 
J retired to my pillow, his whimsical image still stuck 
by me, in such a manner as to threaten sleep. In vain I 
tried to divest myself of it, by conjuring up the most 
opposite associations. I resolved to be serious. I 
raised up the gravest topics of life; private misery, 
public calamity. All would not do— 


There the antic sate 
Mocking our state— 





his queer visnomy—his bewildering costume—all the 
| strange things which he had raked together—bis ser- 
pentine rod swagging about in his pocket—Cleopa- 
tra’s tear and the rest of his relics—O’Keefe’s wild 
farce and his wilder commentary—till the passion of 
laughter, like grief in excess, relieved itself by its 
own weight, inviting the sleep which in the first in- 
stance it had driven away. 

‘‘ But I was notto escape soeasily. No sooner didI 
fall into slumbers, than the same image, only more 
Not 
one Munden, but five hundred, were dancing before 
me, like the faces which, whether you will or no, come 
when you have been taking opium—all the strange 
combinations, which this strangest of all strange mor- 
tals ever shot his proper countenance into, from the 
day he came commissioned to dry up the tears of the 
town for the loss of the now almost forgotten Edwin. 
O for the power of the pencil to have fixed them when 
I awoke! A season or two since there was exhibited 
a Hogarth gallery. I do not see why there should 
not be a Munden gallery. In richness and variety 
the latter would not fall far short of the former. 

‘‘ There is one face of Farley, once face of Knight, 
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one (but teak aone it is!) of Eanen ; but Munden 
has none that you can properly pin down, and cail 
his. When you think he has exhausted his battery 
of looks, in unaccountable warfare with your gravity, 
suddenly he sprouts out an entirely new set of fea- 
tures, like Hydra. He is not one, but legion. Not 
so much a comedian, as a company. If his name 
could be multiplied like his countenance, it might fill 
a play-bill. He, and he alone, literally makes faces ; 
applied to any other person, the phrase is a mere 
figure, denoting certain modifications of the human 
countenance. Out of some invisible wardrobe he 
dips for faces, as his friend Suett used for wigs, and 
fetches them out as easily. I should not be surprised 
to see him some day put out the head of a river horse; 
or come forth a pewit, or lapwing, some feathered 
metamorphosis. 

‘“‘] have seen this gifted actor in Sir Christopher Cur- 
ry—in Old Dornton—diffuse a glow of sentiment 
which has made the pulse of a crowded theatre beat 
like that of one man; when he has come in aid of the 
pulpit, doing good to the moral heart of a people. | 
have seen some faint approaches to this sort of ex- 
cellence in other players. Butin the grand grotesque 
of farce, Munden stands out as single and unaccom- 
paniedas Hogarth. Hogarth, strange to tell, had no 
followers. The school of Munden began, and must 
end with himself. 

“Can any man wonder, like him? can any man see 
ghosts like him? or fight with his own shadowr—* ses- 
sa”’—as he does in that strangely neglected thing. the 
Cobbler of Preston—where his alternations from the 
Cobbler to the Magnifico, and from the Magnifico to 
the Cobbler, keep the brain of the spectator in as wi ild 
a ferment, as if some Arabian Night t were being act- 
ed before him. Who like him can throw, or ever at- 
tempted to throw, a preternatural interest over the 
commonest daily-life objects! A table, ora joint 
stool, in his conception, rises into a dignity equiva- 
lent to Cassiopea’s chair. 
stellatory importance. 


mament. A beggar in the hands of Michael Angelo, 
says Fuseli, rose the Patriarch of Poverty. So the 
gusto of Munden antiquates and ennobles what it 
touches. His pots and his ladles are as grand and 
primal as the seething-pots and hooks seen in an old 
prophetic vision. A “tub of butter, contemplated by 
him, amounts to a Platonic idea. 
leg of mutton inits quiddity. He stands w 
amid the common-place materials of life, like prime- 
val man with the sun and stars about him.”’ p. 289-02. 

We cite one other essay, 
the playful and witty author. The 
“the danger of confounding mora! 
formity ” ; 

* There is no science in their pretensi 
mankind are more apt to commit gricvous mista 
than in the supposed very obvious one of physiog 
my. [quarrel not with the principles of 
ence, as they are laid down by 


learnes 
much less am I disposed, with some people 


and then take 
ect of it 


with pe 


sul 


mal de- 


mus to which 
kes, 
no- 
this sct- 


{ professors ; 





leave of 





It is invested with con-| 
You could not speak of it} 
with more deference, if it were mounted into the fir- | h 
: stract 


| for the app tty 


a “Ask the mubbled man, who oad been so but fora 
short space of time, if those blue eyes, where during 
so many years of anxious courtship, truth, sweetness, 
serenity, seemed to be written in characters which ;, 
could not be misunderstood—ask him if the charac- 
ters which they now convey be exactly the same /— 
if for truth he does not read a dull virtue, (the mimic 
of constancy,) which changes not, only because it 
wants the judgment to make a preference '—if for 
sweetness he does not read a stupid habit of looking 
pleased at every thing ;—if for sincerity he does not 
read animal tranquillity, the dead pool of the heart, 
which no breeze of passion can stir into health? 
Alas! what is this book of the countenance good es 
which when we have read so long, and thought t! 
we understood its contents, there comes a a eaiece 
list of heart-breaking errata at the end! 

‘But these are the pitiable mistakes to which love 
alone is subject. I have inadvertently wandered 
from my purpose, which was to expose quite an op- 
posite blunder, into which we are no less apt to fall, 
through hate. How ugiy a person looks, upon whose 
reputation some awkward aspersion hangs, and how 
suddenly his countenance clearsup with his characte: 
| remember being persuaded of a man whom I had 
conceived an ill opinion of, that he had a very bad 
which, since I have had better opportu- 
his face and facts, I 


set of teeth: 
nities of being acquainted with 
find to be the very reverse of the truth. That crock- 
ed old woman i once sald, speaking of ancient 
centlewoman, whose acticns did notsquare altogether 
with my notions of the rule of right. ‘The unanimous 
surprise of the company before whem I uttered these 
words, soon convinced me that I had confounded 
mental with bedily obliqnity, and that there was no- 
thing tortuous about the old lady but her deeds. 
‘This hu mour of mankind to der 1y personal comeli- 
ness to the : whose moral attributes they are dis- 
satisfied, is very strongly shown in those 
ments, which stare us in the face from the walls of 
every street, and, with the tempting bait which they 
ing forth, stimulate at once the eupidity and an ab- 
love of justice breast of every p 
I mean, the advertisements offering rewa 


ision of absconded 
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strayed 
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peruser ; 
iprits, 


apprentices. bankrupts who have conveyed away 
their effects, debtors that have run away from the! 
| bail. I observe , that in exact proporti yn to the in- 


He understands a | 
ondering, 


to deny its | 


existence altogether as an inlet of knowledge that | 
can be depended upon. I believe that there is, or 


may be, an art to “ read the mind's construction in 
the face.” But, then, in every species of r ead nz, so 
much depends upon the eves of the reader: if they 
are blear, or apt to dazzle, or inattentive, or strained 
with too much attention, the optic power will infalli- 
bly bring hame false reports of w hat itreads. How 
often do we say, upon a cursory g! at a stranger, 
what a fine open countenance he has, who, upon se- 
cond inspection, proves to have the exact features ofa 
knave. Nay, in much more intimate acquaintances, 
how a delusion of this kind shall continue for months, 
and vears, and then break up all at once 


mance 


‘be somewhat poig 
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the framer of the 
been treated, the personal preten: 
are denied, and his defects exaggerate 


dignity > prosecutor, who is commouly 
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“A fellow, whose misdeeds have been directed 
against the public in general, and ia whose delin- 
quency no individual shall fee! himself particular) 
interested, gencrally meets with fat usag A col 
er or a smuggter shal! get off tolerably well. His 
beauty, if he has any, is not much un Jerrated, his de 
formities are not much magnified. A runaw ay 2) 


least decree 
nes with a 
with 
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generally esca 
has taken any thing 
in his gait is generally su- 
ho has been guilty of with 
not very atrocim 
But a debtor who 
? } 
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prentice, who excites 
of spleen in his proses 
pair of bandy legs ; if he 
him in his flight, a hitch 

peradded. A bankrupt. w 
drawing his etfeects, if his 
commonly meets with mild usage. 
has left bis bail in jeopardy, scribed 
in characters of unmingied deformity. Here the 
personal feelings of the bail, which may be allowed to 
nant, are admitted to 
as wrath and revenge commonly strike in the 
laid on with a grossness which 
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tions of these angry adv ertisers must Inevitably serve 
to cloak and screen the persons of those who have in- 
jured them from detection. | have before me at this | 
moment one of these bills, which runs thus :-—~ 

“« Fifty Pounds Reward. 


“* Run away from his bail, John Tomkins, former- 


ly resident in Princes-street, Soho, but lately of 


Clerkenwell. Whoever shall apprehend, or cause to 
be apprehended, and lodged in one of his Majesty’s 
jails, the said John Tomkins, shall receive the above 
reward. He isa thickset, sturdy man, about five 
feet six inches high, halts in his left leg, with a stoop 
in his gait, with coarse red hair, nose short and cock- 
ed up, with little gray eyes, one of them bears the ef- 
fect of a blow which he has lately received, with a 
pot belly, speaks with a thick and disagreeable voice, 
ro0es shabbily drest, had on when he went away, a 
sreasy shag great coat with rusty yellow buttons.’ 

“ Now, although it is not out of the compass of pos- 
sibility that John Tomkins aforesaid may compre- 
hend in his agreeable person all the abovementioned 
aggregate of charms; yet, from my observation of 
ihe manner in which these advertisements are usually 
drawn up, though I have not the pleasure of knowing 
the gentleman, yet would I lay a wager, that an ad- 
vertisement to the following effect would have a much 
better chance of apprehending and laying by the 
heels this John Tomkins, than the above description, 
although penned by one who, from the good services 
which he appears to have done for him, has not im- 
probably been blessed with some years of previous 
intercourse with the said John. Taking, then, the 
above advertisement to be true, or nearly so, down to 
the words “left leg’’ inclusive, (though | have some 
doubt if the blemish there implied amount to a posi- 
tive lameness, or be perceivable by any but the near- 
est friends of John,) [ would proceed thus :— 

‘«—-* Leans a little forward in his walk, his hair 
thick and inclining to auburn, his nose of the middle 
size, a little turned up at the end, lively hazle eyes, 


(the contusion, as its effects are probably gone off 


by this time, [ judge better omitted,) inclines to be 
corpulent, his voice thick but pleasing, especially 
when he sings, had on a decent shag great coat with 
yellow buttons.’ 

‘* Now | would stake a considerable wager, (though 
by no means a positive man) that some such mitiga- 
ted description would lead the beagles of the law into 
a much surer track for finding this ungracious varlet, 
than to set them upon a false scent after fictitious ug- 
liness and fictitious shabbiness; though to do those 
gentlemen justice, 1 have no doubt that their expe- 
rience has taught them in all such cases to abate a 
great deal of the deformity which they are instructed 
to expect; and has discovered to them, that the 
Devil’s agents upon this earth, like their master, are 
far less ugly in reality than they are painted. 

“fam afraid, that [ shall be thought to have gone 
wide of my subje ct, which was to detect the practical 
errours of physiognomy, properly so called; where- 
as I have introduced physical defects, such as lame- 
ness, the effects of accidents upon a man’s person, 
his wearing apparel, &c. as circumstances on which 
the eye of dislike, looking askance, may report erro- 
neous conclusions to the understanding. But if we 
are liable, through a kind, or an unkind passion, to 
mistake so grossly concerning things so exteriour 
and palpable, how much more are we likely to 
err respecting those nicer and less perceptible 
hints of character in a face, whose detection consti- 
tutes the triumph of the physiognomist. 

“ To revert to those bestowers of unmerited defor- 
mity, the framers of advertisements for the apprehen- 
sion of delingents, a sincere desire of promoting the 
ends of public justice induces me to address a word 


tothem onthe best means of attaining those ends. [ 

| will endeavour to lay down a few practical, or rather 
negative, rules for their use; for my ambition extends 
no “further than to arm them with cautions against 
the self-defeating of their own purposes :— 

‘1. Lmprimus, then, Mr. Advertiser! If the culprit 
whom you are willing to recover be one to whom in 
times past you have shown kindness, and been dis- 
posed to think kindly of him yourself, but has de- 
ceived your trust, and has ran away, and left you 
with a load of debt to answer for him,—sit down 
calmly and endeavour to behold him through the 
spectacles of memory rather than of present conceit. 
Image to yourself, before you pen a tittle of his de- 
scription, the sane plausible, gvod-looking man who 
took you in; and try to put away from your mind 
every intrusion of that deceitful spectre which per- 
pe ‘tually obtrudes itself in the room of your former 
friend’s known visage. It will do you more credit to 
have been deceived by such a one; and depend upon 
it, the traitor will convey to the eyes of the world in 
gencral much more of that first idea which you form- 
ed, (perhaps in part erroneous) of his physiognomy, 
than of that frightful substitute which you have suffer- 
ed to creep in upon your mind and usurp upon it; a 
creature which has no archetype except in your own 
brain. 

“2. If you be a master that have to advertise a 
runaway apprentice, though the young dog’s faults 
are known only to you, and no doubt his conduct has 
been aggravating enough, do not presently set him 
down as having crooked ancles. He may have a 
good pair of legs, and runaway notwithstanding. In- 
deed, the latter does rather seem to imply the for- 
mer. 

“3. If the unhappy person against whom your 
laudable vengeance is directed bea thief, think that a 
thief may have a good nose, good eyes, good ears; 
it is indispensable to his profession that he be pos- 
sessed of sagacity, foresight, vigilance; it is more 
than probable, then, that he is endued with the bodily 
tvpes or instruments of these qualities to some tolera- 
ble degree of perfectness. 

‘4. If petty larceny be his offence, I exhort you 
do not confound meanness of crime with diminutive- 
ness of stature. These things have no connection. I 
bave known a tall man stoop to the basest action, a 
short man aspire tothe height of crime, a fair man be 
guilty of the foulest actions, &c. 

“5. Perhaps the offender has been guilty of some 
atrocious and aggravated murder. Here is the most 
difficult case of all. It is above all requisite, that 
such a daring violater of the peace and safety of so- 
ciety should meet with his reward, a violent and ig- 
nominious death. But how shall we get at him? 
Who is there among us, that has known him before 
he committed the offence, that shall take upon him to 
say he can sit down cooly and pena dispassionate 
description of a murderer? The tales of our nursery, 
—the reading of our youth,—the ill-looking man that 
was hired by the Uncle to despatch the Children in 
the Wood,—the grim ruffians who smothered the 
babes in the Tower,—the black and beetle-browed 


Mr. Monk Lewis,—the Tarquin tread, and mill-stone 
dropping eyes, of Murder in Shakspeare, the exag- 
gerations of picture and of poetry,—what we have 
read and what we have dreamed of,—rise up and 
crowd in upon us such eye-scaring portraits of the 
man of blood, that our pen is absolutely forestalled ; 


strictest historians, and the very blackness of horrour 
which the deed calls up, serves as a cloud to screen 
the doer. The fiction is blameless, it is accordant 
with those wise prejudices with which nature has 
enarded our innocence, as with impassible barriers 
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against the commission of such appalling crimes ;: 
but meantime, the criminal escapes ; or if,—owing to 

that wise abatement in their expectation of deformity | 
which as I hinted at before, the officers of pursuit 
never fail to make, and no doubt in cases of this sort | 
they make a more than ordinary allowance,—if, ow- | 
ing to this or any accident, the offender is caught and + 
brought to his trial, who that has been led out of cu- 
riosity to witness such a scene, has not with astonish- 
ment reflected on the difference between a real com- 
mitter of a murder, and the idea of one which he has 
been collecting and heightening all his life out of 
books, dreams, &c. The fellow, perhaps, is a sleek, 
snug-looking man, with light hair and eye-brows,— 
the latter by no means jutting out or like a crag,— 
and with none of those marks which our fancy had 
pre-bestowed upon him. 

“T findI am getting unawares too serious ; the best 
way on such occasions is, to leave off, which | shall 
do by generally recommending to all prosecuting ad- 
vertisers not to confound crimes with ugliness; or 
rather to distinguish between that physiognomical de- 
formity, which I am willing to grant always accom- 
panies crime, and mere physical ugliness,—which sig- 
nifies nothing, is the exponent of nothing, and may 
exist in a good or bad person indifferently.”” p. 50-9. 





SKETCH. 





THE STANTON GHOST; OR, MISTAKE OF THE PRESS. 
TuHeE little village of Stanton is one of the most de- 
lightfully situated places in the world. It occupies 
the brow of a green eminence, which overlooks the 
broad and crystal surface of a beautiful stream, just 
in that part where the nature of its channel, and the 
formation of the opposite bank, cause it to dilate to 
three times its usual breadth, thus giving all the charm 
and softness of distance to the seenery on the oppo- 
site shore. The country, on the inland side of the 
village, descends, by a romantic and woaded declivity, 
to a green, secluded valley, where winds a noisy riv- 
ulet on its way to join the river, with which it mingles 
a mile or two below. This pellucid and impetuous 
little current has its rise in the mountains that skirt 
the distance, and through the verdant depths where 
lies its course it babbles and gurgles along over the 
rocks which interrupt its passage, its natural melody 
falling on the ear with a happy sound, and awakening 
sweet emotions in the heart, like the tiny shout and 
laugh of innocent children, playing in the sun. 
Through the thick foliage of the trees which shade 
the valley, glimpses of light occasionally fall on the 
obstreperous brook, illumining its turbulent bosom, 
like the few and far-between gleams of joy which here 
and there irradiate the stormy current of life. 

The appearance of the village itself is as neat and 
picturesque, as the surrounding scenery is romantic. 
One broad, clean road (or street, as the inhabitants 
ambitiously call it) runs through the midst, on the 
very summit of the ridge, terminating at the promon- 
tory, formed by the junction of the rivulet and the 
Jarger stream. At this place a little stone landing is 
erected, where the lading of a single, small sloop, is 
weekly taken in, and her return cargo discharged. 
The arrival and departure of this handsome vessel, 
known by the name of the Stanton Packet. are mat- 
ters of considerable moment to the inhabitants; as 
by her all their commercial intercourse with the dis- 
tant metropolis is carried on. About half a dozen 
houses and stores occupy the most eligible sites in 
the immediate vicinity of the landing; though the 
road passes over an interval of more than three quar- 
ters of a mile, before the village can be said fairly to 
commence. ‘There are not more than fifty houses in 
all; but, with very few exceptions, these are hand- 





somely constructed, and tastefully disposed; and 
their white exteriours and green shutters peeping 
through the poplar, sycamore, locust, and other trees, 
by which they are generally surrounded ; the neat 
little hanging gardens, inclosed in white palings, and 
reaching a short way down the declivity, towards the 
river; and the air of comfort, plenty and tidiness 
which pervades the whole, render it by far the most 
pleasant looking village in all that part of the coun- 
try. The character and manners of the inhabitants, 
might, by a meditative mind, be nearly guessed at 
from the appearance of their abodes. The neat little 
church, the glittering spire of which rises up to view 
from amidst the green and flexile branches of the 
willows, that shade the surrounding graveyard, tells 
that they area religious and sober people. At the 
other end of the town stands the Courthouse, the 
path leading to which is grass-grown, and confirms the 
testimony of the church. The little schoolhouse, a 
hundred or two yards from this, filled, during the day, 


f with well dressed, round faced, smiling children, who, 


in the summer season, may be seen through the open 
doors and windows, bears its evidence to the intelli- 
gence of the villagers ; and in short the stores, the 
single tavern of the place, called the Traveller’s Rest, 
which indeed seems to be solely appropriated to 
the object that itsname implies; and some nameless 
thing or other which an observant eye may mark in 
every house, and in the demeanour of almost every 
individual, all unite in creating a very favourable opi- 
nion of the community of Stanton. 

At the upper end of the village, in a somewhat se- 
cluded situation, one house in particular attracts the 
attention of those who pass along the stream, by the 
superiour neatness of every thing about it, and the 
taste and beauty of its garden, which reaches quite 
down to the pebbly edge of the water. There are a 
number of dwellings, but a little way below, which 
present larger and more ostentatious pretensions than 
this, to the admiration of the spectators ; but an in- 
describable something about the widow Warren’s un- 
obtrusive little abode causes the eye of the traveller 
to rest on it, as he passes by, with an untiring gaze ; 
and even after he has reached the projecting point, a 
considerable further up the river, on turning which he 
must lose sight of the village, his head will often re- 
vert to catch another glance of the cot, which fancy 
invariably pictures as the favourite residence of peace 
and virtue. So it is. 

At the time when the circumstance, which will form 
the principal incident of our narrative, took place, 
the excellent and lamented partner of Mrs. Warren 
had been dead several years ; and though his memo- 
ry was still fresh in her heart, yet the christian efforts 
of that exemplary woman had not been exerted in 
vain, and tranquillity and happiness had again resu- 
med their place inher bosom. Mr. Warren had been 
for many years the respected and beloved pastor of 
the little community where his widow still resided, 
and like the good vicar, so beautifully described in 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, his divine precepts re- 
ceived a forcible illustration from his example. 


“ He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 


Toconsole the widowhood, and engage the atten- 
tion of his bereaved partner, a son, the sole remaining 
pledge of their love, was left; and the cultivation of 
his youthful mind, the early expansion of which well 
repaid the affectionate mother’s care, afforded a source 
of sweet employment, that gave double efficacy to 
the balmy influence of time. As he grew up to man- 
hood, the beauty of Charles Warren’s person, the 
amiable qualities of his disposition, the intelligence 
of his active mind, and the filial care and tenderness 
which he constantly evinced towards his parent, mad 
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him a general favourite, not only in the village, but 
through the neighbouring country, for many miles 
round. There was one person, in particular, a cer- 
tain blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked little damsel, with whom 
we must make the reader acquainted, that entertained 
a most exalted sense of his virtues; and rumour, al- 
ways meddling with the affairs of others, declared 
that Charles discovered so much of a congenial na- 
ture in her mind, manners and sentiments, that it was 
currently believed they would soon mingle into one. 

Nor was this supposition unfounded in fact. Cath- 
arine Maitland and Charles really entertained for 
each other an ardent and reciprocal attachment, 
which, formed on the strong and enduring basis of 
mutual esteem, was likely to be as permanent as it 
was warm and sincere. She had lost her mother in 
infancy ; and her doting father, too much engrossed 
in the mazy labyrinth of commercial speculation to 
bestow that attention on his only child, which her 
age and sex made necessary, had entrusted her edu- 
cation to Mrs. Warren, to whom he was related, and 
who, he knew, was well fitted, alike by nature and edu- 
cation, to perform the task. The beauty, vivacity 
and playfulness of the little orphan, her docility in 
receiving instruction, and the warmth of infantile and 
engaging affection with which she returned every evi- 
dence of love, soon made her very dear to her widow- 
ed foster-mother ; while the alacrity which Charles, 
about five years older than Catharine, evinced in the 
exercise of every kind of boyish gallantry towards his 
pretty and interesting playmate, also told the favour- 
able impression that the gay and happy little crea- 
ture’s disposition had made on him. As they grew 
up, this early attachment gradually expanded and 
strengthened ; and when Catharine’s father, whoashort 
time before the commencement of our narrative, had 
retired from business, and purchased a commodious 
dwelling in the town of Stanton, took his daughter 
home under his own protection, their feelings for 
each other had assumed the unequivocal and avowed 
character of love. 

About this time, the death of a near relative of Mrs. 
Warren, in England, made it desirable that Charles 
should visit that country, to represent his mother, 
who was a principal heir, in the distribution of the es- 
tate; and accordingly, accompanied by her, and by 
Mr. Maitland and his daughter, who also joinedin the 
excursion, he set out for New-York, with the purpose 
of taking passage in one of the commodious Liverpool 
packets. We need not describe the various feelings 
of the party on the occasion of their adieus being spo- 
ken; because every reader who has been obliged to 
absent himself, for any considerable time, from the 
society of beloved ones, ‘will understand, better than 
we can explain them. From the first of their ac- 
quaintance, until the present, a day had never pass- 
ed without bringing Catharine and Charles into the 
society of each other; and now that he was about to 
embark on the pathless ocean, the terrours and dan- 
gers of which were augmented by her fear, it is not 
to be wondered at that her innocent and artless heart 
throbbed with unwonted agitation, and that her blue 
eyes became suffused with tears, as he whispered in 
her ear a renewed assurance of everlasting fidelity. 
His anxious mother’s bosom, too, heaved with deep, 
but subdued emotion; which was in some measure 
softened, and the timid forebodings of parental love 
rendered less gloomy, by the devotional exercises of 
her pious mind, that supplicated in unworded appeals 
to the fountain of strength, for strength to bear the 
trying hour with becoming firmness. Urged swiftly 
along by a prosperous breeze, the vessel in which 
Charles had taken passage was soon lost to sight; 
and the little group, that till then had remained stand- 
ing on the pier, waiving their handkerchiefs in token 
of adieu, returned in silence to their abode, each oc- 





cupied with uncommunicated thoughts and feelings. 
| A few days after, they left the amusements and gaye- 
ties of the city, for which their minds had now but 
little relish, and returned to the more congenial se- 
clusion of Stanton. 

By every opportunity, letters were regularly re- 
ceived from the absent son and lover, filled with the 
most cheering intelligence ; and four months from the 
time of his departure had but just expired, when the 
welcome news was communicated that his business 
had been successfully accomplished, and that, by the 
next packet, which was on the eve of sailing, he should 
return. These tidings gave general satisfaction 
throughout the village ; but the delight it occasioned to 
the mother and her foster-daughter must be imagined, 
for it cannot be described. Cesar, a coloured ser- 
vant who had been born and brought up in the family 
of Mrs. Warren, until he looked upon himself as one 
of its legitimate members, and had adopted the name, 
expressed his satisfaction by the most extravagant 
gestures and attitudes, and drew his ebony cheeks 
back to a grotesque and joyful grin, till every tooth 
was brought into visible and mirth-inspiring contrast 
with the surrounding blackness of his countenance. 
Wolf, the housedog, too, seemed to understand the 
meaning of the unusual commotion, and gave many 
canine evidences that he fully participated in the gen- 
eral feeling ; and he and Cesar, to whom nature had 
taught a similar mode of giving vent to their felicity, 
rolled and tumbled about on the grass, with all the fa- 
miliarity which unity of sentiment is apt to create. 
The road between Mrs. Warren’s house and the post- 
office was now more frequently trod than ever; and 
every day, when the hour drew near for the arrival 
of the mail, would Catharine seek the abode of her 
foster-mother, and there await, with a palpitating 
heart, the issue of the hour. 

On one of these occasions they were sitting in the 
little back parlour, the windows of which overlook 
the stream we have several times mentioned. It was 
near sunset, on a delicious summer afternoon. The 
scenery on the opposite side of the stream looked 
unusually lovely in the hazy indistinctness of rece 
ding day ; and the summits of the high hills, which 
terminate the prospect, seemed all on fire, in the red 
and golden light which the sinking luminary had 
spread above the western horizon. A _ scarce felt 
breeze here and there kissed the surface of the quiet 
water, breaking, for a few moments, its glassy smooth- 
ness into innumerable ripples, which would soon sub- 
side again, like the transitory smile from the face of 
asleeping child. In two or three places, the sunlight 
streamed through the intervals between the distant 
mountains, lighting up to a dazzling whiteness the 
loose-hanging sails of the little boats that glided slow- 
ly along the unruffled tide, and burnishing the win- 
dows of the villagers’ houses, till they glowed with an 
intenser radiance than that of fire. The well-nursed 
flowers of the garden filled the air with theif deli- 
cious odours, as if in gratitude for the daily attention 
they received ; and the birds poured out their song 
of farewell to the setting day, in a shrill and merry 
note, as ifthey knew that it would rise with renovated 
effulgence on the morrow. 

Atlength the welcome sound of the mail-driver’s 
horn came reverberating along the valley, awakening 
all its echoes, and arousing to instant activity, as it 
reached their ears, the two anxious females who had 
been eagerly expecting this summons. Without 


waiting to be called, Cesar, who partook ina large 
degree of the solicitude of his mistress and ‘ his young 
missy,’ as he still termed Catharine, made his ap- 
pearance, walking rapidly up from the bottom of the 
garden ; and withoughtfeven'pausing to light his pipe, 
which, on any other occasion he certainly would have 
done, set out immediately for the post-office, to ascer 
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tain whether there were any news concerning Charles, 
or the vessel in which he had embarked. 

The schoolmaster, too, also arrested in his evening 
walk, by the same twanging melody, now turned his 
steps towards the widow Warren’s cottage, as was 
his wont regularly on two evenings of the week ; viz. 
those on which the newspaper from the distant city 
was received. This gray disciple of Dionysius, like 
him, had descended from a station of military splen- 
dour and command, to the humbler and more peace- 
ful government of children. In the war of the Rev- 
olution he had occupied the important office of corpo- 
ral; yet, when peace settled on the land, he bid adieu 
without a sigh, to the trappings of his power; and 
the little boys and girls, over whom he soon after as- 
sumed control, very scldom had reason to remem- 
ber, by any exercise of rigour, that he had received 
his education in the iron school of war. The larger 
part of his life had glided tranquilly away in the se- 
cluded community of Stanton; and many of those 
whose lisping tongues had first learned from him to re- 
peat the A, B, C, and were thence gradually led on 
through the path of letters until they arrived at the 
abstruse branches of spelling, reading, writing and 
arithmetic, had since grown up to be men and women, 
and now supplied, with their offspring, the places on 
the same form which they had long since vacated. 

This hardy veteran, who still walked with the firm 
tread and erect gait of a soldier, though now nearly 
seventy years of age, and whose ruddy cheeks and 
smiling countenance betokened health and good hu- 
mour, was always a welcome visiter at the widow 
Warren’s. Beneath a slight covering of awkward 
and amusing pedantry, there lay a large fund of good 
sense; and the natural benevolence of his character 
was oftentimes brought into ludicrous contrast with 
theaffected military sternness which he tried to assume 
when conversing with the effeminate men and wo- 
men, as he termed them, of modern days. His en- 
trance, on the present occasion, was grected with the 
usual salutation; and the fair Catharine instantly 
arose and placed a chair for him in a convenient situ- 
ation for reading the newspaper, when it should ar- 
rive. With anecdotes of his little charges,and of the 
children in old times, before the Revolutionary war 
broke out, strangely intermingled, the good old man 
endeavoured to beguile the lagging minutes until Ce- 
sar should return; but, in the present instance, his 
efforts were unavailing, for an unaccountable anxiety 
and trepidation seemed to agitate the bosoms, both of 
Mrs. Warren and her foster-child; and after a few 
efforts to maintain the conversation, the whole party 
Japsed into silence. 

How long, in the tremor of their suspense, the ab- 
sence of Cesar may have seemed, we know not; but 
by an accurate admeasurement of time it was certain- 
ly not more than half an hour before he again ap- 
peared in sight, puffing and blowing as he came run- 
ning at full speed over the hill, animated to this unu- 
sual celerity by feelings somewhat akin to those which 
throbbed m the bosoms of Catharine and her foster- 
parent, “There were no letters for Mrs. Warren; 
but Cwsar had heard the Lawyer’s clerk read the su- 
perscription of a packet, which was addressed to an 
English gentleman who resided in Stanton, and thus 
learned that it had been received by the vessel in 
which his beloved master Charles was expected. The 
annunciation of this thrilling information was not cal- 
culated to abate the trepidation of the two most in- 
terested persons of the group; and unable, from their 
agitation, to read, without betraying more emotion 
than they wished, the newspaper was handed to the 
venerable schoolmaster, with a request that he should 
peruse the ship news aloud, 

With his usual, and, on this occasion, most harass- 
ing deliberation, the good-natured pedagogue, after 








| finding the place and adjusting his iron-rimmed spec- 
tacles on his nose, began in a loud, clear voice, as fol 
lows: 

“Arrived, last night, ship Saluda, Jennings, 
Charleston, with merchandize’”’— 

‘Not that—not that!” cried Mrs. Warren and 
Catharine, in the same breath; ‘“ look for the Pacific, 
from Liverpool.”’ 

The old man resumed, in a sort of humming tone 
as he glanced over the names of the different vessels— 

“Ship Azelia, Thatcher, New-Orleans—La Fay- 
ette, Fanning, Savannah—Lavinia—Bayard—hem, 
brig Carolme—schooner Three Sisters—hem, sloop 
Hero” —and running over the arrivals this way, he 
was about to declare that the Pacific was not an- 
nounced, when a postscript met his eye. ‘ What 
have we here?” he began, ‘“ ‘ Half past two o'clock, 
We stop the press to announce that the fast-sailing 
and elegant packet ship Pacific, Captain Crocker, 
from Liverpool, has just arrived, bringing dates from 
London’—&c. &c. &c. ‘ Cotton’—hem! ‘ Sales this 
week’—ah! here itis. ‘The following is a list of the 
passengers: Hon. T. Walton, lady and_ servant; 
—Gracy—Puffendorf—Count Wellenburgh—Charles 
Warren, Esquire, (reading in a louder and more dis- 
tinct voice, while the mother and Catharine started 
with unconcealable delight) Charles Warren, Esquire, 
(repeated he) was taken sick on the fourth day out, 
and after a short and severe illness (the two trem- 
bling listeners leant forward with intense and aching 
attention) after a short and severe illness—expired !’”’ 

The word fell like thunder on the ears 6f the hear- 
ers. ‘Gracious heaven! support me!” ejaculated 
the heart-struck parent, as she tottered back and 
sunk into a chair; while Catharine, unable to articu- 
late a word, uttered a piercing shriek, and fell lifeless 
to the floor. Cesar, whose shining face became sud- 
denly of a dull ashy hue, fora moment rolled his eyes 
wildly about, and then, as if the full import of the ti- 
dings burst all at once upon his understanding, rush- 
ed out of the house, and throwing himself onthe grass 
gave vent to a flood of tears. Poor Wolf, too, wit) 
the same sagacity he had evinced when happy infor- 
mation was received, now seemed to comprehend the 
cause of sorrow, and by his whining and wistful 
looks into the faces of the distressed assemblage, 
manifested, as strongly as language could have donc, 
that he shared the general emotion. As for the old 
schoolmaster, he sat motionless in his elbow chair, 
petrified by the tidings and the effect they had produ- 
ced, and internally censuring his blundering tongue, 
for having so abruptly communicated the woful in- 
telligence. 

The group, on which sorrow had fallen like an ava- 
lanche, had not yet recovered from the first stunning 
effect of the unexpected blow, when the good pastor 
of the village entered the apartment. He had been 
Charles’ preceptor in his classical studies, and sin- 
cerely loved him (as indeed who did not’) on account 
of the many amiable and exalted traits of his charac- 
ter; and his visit, at the present time, was dictated by 
a wish to hear if the expected vessel had yet returned 
his boy, as he fondly called him, to his native land 
That some great calamity had occurred, the expres 
sion of every countenance, the suppressed sobbings 
of Mrs. Warren, intermixed with scarce audible 
prayer, the death-like stillness and paleness of Catha- 
rine, the stultified and marble stare of the pedagogue, 
and the unrestrained grief of Cesar, all too plaints 
denoted. The tender and thoughtful clergyman felt 
that he had indeed entered the house of mourning ; 
and rightly judging that the schoolmaster must be the 
least implicated in the affliction, he approached him 
with a noiseless tread, and in a low voice inquired 
the cause of their distress. But his intellect, like the 
juggling priests of old, seemed to have forsaken its 
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post, and with an unaltered countenance he remained 
staring at vacuity, as immovable and unresponsive as 
a deserted oracle. One word from Cesar, however, 
to whom the pastor, foiled in his first application, 
next turned for information, explained at once the 
sad occasion of wo. ‘Oh massa Charles, massa 
Charles,’”’ sobbed the disconsolate negro, ‘‘dear mas- 
sa Charles be dead, and bury ’em at sea.” 

Mr. Jones (the name of the clergyman) had taken 
up from the floor, when he approached the aged 
teacher, the newspaper which the latter, in the con- 
sternation of the moment, let fall from his hand, and 
the significant gesture of poor Cesar now directed his 
attention to that, as containing a relation of the un- 
happy circumstance. Though the sad account which 
he there perused created unfeigned sorrow in his own 
breast; ‘yet it did not render him forgetful of the du- 


ties of his sacred ofiice; and witha tact and tender-! 


ness which only the most delicately organized minds 
can use, he addressed the mourners in such terms, 
and on such topics, and with such mildness and yet 
earnestness of persuasion, as had a salutary influence 
in softening their violent bursts of anguish. Before 
he left them that evening, he had succeeded in arm- 
ing their hearts with a meek resolution to bear, by 
divine aid, with all becoming firmness, the heavy 
dispensation that had overwhelmed them. It would 
be useless to dwell on the emotions of that eventful 
evening: suffice it to say, that after Mrs. Warren 
and her foster-child, now more dear to the afilicted 
parent than ever, separated for the night, they both, 
in the stillness of their closets, poured out their souls 
in long and voiceless supplication to their heavenly 
father, for strength to bear the heavy visitings of his 
hand ; and they both arose with that renewal of heart, 
and confidence in divine succour, which are the 
never- failing results of prayer, exercised by a sin- 
cere and contrite spirit. When they met in the 


morning, the pallid and composed countenances of 


both bore witness at once to their grief and to their 
pious resignation; and with a firmness scarcely to 
have been expected, the exemplary mother received 
the visits of condolence from such of the neighbours 
as called to sympathize with them in their affliction. 

it has often been observed, by those who have 
studied the philosophy ef the human heart, and ex- 
perience we believe fully corroborates the remark, 
that it is far more difficult to bear sudden joy with 
equanimity, than sudden calamity; and it was the 
fate of Mrs. Warren and the beautiful Catharine to 
be tried, in the course of that day, by a shock of 
happiness as unlooked for, as had been the awful 
tidmgs of the previous evening. Slowly, sadly, and 
silently, wore the lingering hours away. The sun 
arose that morning with all the brilliancy that his 
unclouded setting had promised; the birds, as they 
plumed their little wings for flight, poured out as rich 
a flood of melody as had created admiration in the 
hearer’s bosom yestereven; the foliage of the trees 
glittered, as if hung with diamonds, wherever the 
slant rays of the luminary fell on their dewy leaves ; 
and the high parts of the distant scenery, dimly seen 
through the thin mist which rose up from the river, 
gave a harmonious and softened outline to the living 
picture, and seemed like little fairy islands in an 
eitherial sea. But the beauties of nature had now no 
charm for Mrs. Warren and Catherine ; and though 
they sat at a window, apparently gazing on the pros- 
pect before them, yet not a single feature of the 
landscape did they sec. Their minds, far otherwise 
employed, looked not through their eyes, but were 
deeply engaged in communicn with him who sitteth 
in the heavens, 

Who wounds us for his mercy sake, 
Who wounds to heal. 


“The day dragsthrough, though clouds keep out 





the sun.”’ So says Lord Byron; and so did this tar- 
dy day, the longest and dreariest that Catharine had 
ever experienced, although no clouds kept out the 
sun, but, on the contrary, it shone with unusual splen- 
dour, at length pass away. The rosy light left by 
the sunken orb at last grew paie in the west; the 
birds folded their wings to rest; the stars, one after 
the other, appeared in the beautiful azure of a still 
summer evening ; and the katydid shook her cymbal 
wings, till every tree and every thicket seemed alive 
with the obstreperous little insect. Mrs. Warren and 
Catharine, her constant companion since the distres- 
sing intelligence, had just removed from the scarce- 
tasted evening meal, and were sitting at an opea win- 
dow “chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy,” 
when they were both startled by the rapid and uncer- 
emonious entrance of Cesar, whose distended eyes, 
quivering lips, pale cheeks (pale considering his usual 
complexion) and chattering teeth, announced that he 
had seen some fearful sight. 

‘* What’s the matter with you, Cesar ?’’ demanded 
his mistress. 

‘*Qh misses |!’ responded the agitated black, who 
adjured by a human voice, recovered his suspended 
faculty of speech—‘ Oh misses !” cried he, “ I’b seen 
his ghost! I’b seen his ghost!” 

‘‘What nensense is this about ghosts?” rejoined 
Mrs. Warren. ‘ Are you not ashamed, Cesar, after 
all | have said to you, to give way to such unreal ter- 
rours !”’ 

‘‘Ah misses! this was rail ghost,” said the poor 
black, shaking violently at the recollection. “ It was 
zactly like ’em, ’fore he went away.” 

“Of whom do you speak?” earnestly inquired the 
now agitated mistress. 

‘Massa Charles! massa Charles’s ghost—in de 
grave yard, all white as snow, and jist like massa 
Charles ‘fore he went away.” 

Cesar, you are deranged!” answered Mrs. Warren, 
with a faltering voice; and she was about to add 
some other remark, when perceiving that the eyes of 
the faithful black were fixed in terrour on some ob- 


ject in the apartment, she turned round—a form dres- 


sed in white stood there—it was Charles himself! and, 
with a faint shriek, she fell, ina paroxysm of sudden 
and dangerous joy, isto his extended arms. Catha 
rine, across mtelligent and unsuperstitious 
mind a gleam of the truth had flashed with the quick- 
ness of lightning, when Cesar affirmed that he had 
seen the ghost of her beloved Charles, was less, but 
stilin an alarming degree affected by his unlooked 
for appearance, as from the dead. She sprang. to 
him; she clung upon him, she wept and laughed by 
turns; while the wondering Charles—his insensible 
mother in his arms, and Catharine, his affianced bride, 
apparently demented, hanging on his neck—knew not 
what to make of this extraordinary scene. 

But we wiil not unnecessarily detain the reader 
The mystery was soon explaiacd; and every heart 
in the village was made happy by the narrative. The 
reported death of Charles was A MISTAKE OF THE 
PRESS; the printer, in what is technically called ma- 
king up the form, that is, in placing the articles which 
have been put in type in such order end connexion, 
that when they come to be printed, they. will appear 
in their proper continuity and sequence, had acct- 
dentally omitted two entire lines, as wil! be seen by 
the following paragraph, which isthe report of pas- 
sengers in full, as it should have been stated: 

‘‘ Hon. T. Walton, lady and servant; James Gra- 
cey, Esq. Henry T. Poffendorf, Esq. Count Wellen- 
burgh: Mr. George Hope; Charles Warren, Esq. 
We regret to state that one of the passengers, a son 
of the late celebrated General Frederick Killingworth, 
was taken sick on the fourth day out, and after a short 
and severe illness, expired. He was buried at sea ’ 
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By this mistake, the announcement of the death 
became connected with the name of Charles, and 
gave rise to the deep and agonized affliction which 
we have feebly attempted to portray. As soon as the 
errour was discovered, it had been corrected in the 
paper, and the few copies previously struck off were 
sent to distant country subscribers, a slight omission 
in ship news not being deemed of any importance to 
readers so far removed from the commercial me- 
tropolis. But since the absence of Charles, that de- 
partment of the city papers had possessed the great- 
est attraction for Mrs. Warren and Catharine, and a 
small oversight of the printer had nearly cost them 
their lives. To account for the supposed ghost in the 
graveyard, it is only necessary to mention that 
Charles had arrived in a gig, with a friend from New- 
York; and that with the usual impatience of those 
who are returning, after a long absence, to 





“ the shrine, where throng 
The earthly idols of the good man’s heart,” 

he alighted from the vehicle, as he drew near the 
village, to take advantage of a short by-path, to his 
mother’s residence, while his friend proceeded along 
the public road to the Traveller’s Rest, the tavern 
already mentioned. The path which Charles was 
pursuing makes a circuitous turn round the large in- 
closure of the church; but our impatient traveller, 
to render the short cut still shorter, vaulted lightly 
over the fence, and crossed the graveyard at such an 
angle as brought him again to the path at the oppo- 
site corner. On account of the heat of the weather, 
he was dressed in light summer garments, and the 
whiteness of these had aided the delusion of the ter- 
tified Cesar, who happened to be passing that way. 

It was about three years after this event, that, our 
business leading us into that vicinity, we passed a few 
happy days in the delightful village of Stanton, and 
became acquainted with Charles Warren and his 
happy and beautiful partner. They were married 
shortly after his return from abroad ; and now, in the 
beautiful little cot where Charles was born, in the 
society of their excellent mother, and frequently vi- 
sited by the parent of Catherine, they enjoy as 
much happiness as often falls to the share of mortals. 
It was rumoured that Mr. Maitland and the Widow 
Warner were about to join their hands in wedlock ; 
but this we do not believe, as we have heard nothing 
since to that effect. Cesar begins to grow gray; but 
he is as merry as askylark; and Wolf, towards whom 
I formed quite an attachment, is the very prince of 
housedogs. One sweet little pledge of love has al- 
ready blessed the union of Charles and Catharine ; 
and the grandmother says it is the best and most in- 
telligent child in the world. But grandmothers are 
not always the best judges in such cases. 








ESSAYS. 





HOME, THE PLACE FOR HAPPINESS. 


He who examines human life with attentive eyes, 
will find that it is chiefly made up of trifling incidénts 
and petty occurrences ; that our warmest wishes are 
often excited by objects of no particular moment; 
and our greatest afflictions arise from bereavements 
or disappointments, which, properly considered, 
should not occasiona sigh. The distresses of mind 
of most common occurrence are but insect stings, 
which smart for a moment, and are over; and the 
vast majority of earthly pleasures are experienced in 
the pursuit of some unreal good, alluring at a dis- 
tance, but despised as soon as won. The bubble 
that charmed by its beautiful rotundity and crystal 
brightness, turns to water in the grasp; and the pros- 
pect that from afar seemed green with verdure and 
rich with fruitage, on near approach, is found to be 





chequered with the same diversity which character. 
ized the scenes that were previously passed. 

The only fountain in the wilderness of life, where 
man may drink of waters totally unmixed with bit- 
terness, is that which gushes forth in the calm and 
shady recesses of domestic love. Pleasure may heat 
the heart into artificial excitement; ambition may 
delude it with its golden dream; war may indurate 
its fine fibres, and diminish its sensitiveness; but it is 
only domestic love that can render it happy. 

It has been justly remarked by an ancient writer, 
that, of the actions which claim our attention, the 
most splendid are not always the greatest ; and there 
are few human beings who are not aware, that those 
outward circumstances of pomp and affluence which 
are looked on with admiration and envy, seldom cre- 
ate happiness in the bosoms of the possessors. It is 
in the unrestricted intercourse of the domestic circle, 
where heart is linked with heart, that real enjoyment 
must be experienced, if it be experienced at all; not 
in threading the complicated labyrinth of politics ; 
not amidst the glare of fashion, nor surrounded by 
the toils of state. 

Like the poor player, when his hour of mimic great- 
ness is passed, even the rulers of the earth eagerly 
strip themselves, whenever an interval of ease is af, 
forded, of the artificial ornaments and disguises that 
in public they are forced to wear, but which are 
shown to be incumbrances by the alacrity they evince 
in dispensing with them. From the privacy of home 
they issued into public life; the privacy of home they 
revisit, whenever occasion permits; and not even the 
“round and top of power’ can totally allure their 
mental vision from the contemplation of its soul- ' 
satisfying joys. 

The greater part of most men’s lives is spent in do- 
mestic scenes and familiar employments; it is wise, 
therefore, so to live, that those hours may glide along 
in tranquil brightness, which the breath of flattery 
cannot dimple, nor the gaudy light of pleasure gild. 
To be happy at home, is the goal of all our wishes ; it 
is the object for which ambition pants and industry 
labours ; but which cannot be attained, unless ardour 
be repressed by prudence, and virtue be joined with 
diligence.: 





IDLENESS. 

THERE is, perhaps, no sentence in the Englisb lan- 
guage more frequently quoted than the line of Dr. 
Young—“ Procrastination is the thief of time ;’’ yet 
it would be difficult to find any precept more gene- 
rally neglected than the one which it implies, or any 
possession lavished away with such heedless prodi- 
gality, as the most of men evince in the disposal of 
time. The necessity of diligence is universally acknow- 
ledged ; it is a necessity, however, to which the mind 
reluctantly yields, but not until every excuse for de- 
lay has been exhausted, and every suggestion of the 
imagination that another day will diminish the labour, 
or increase the ability, has been shown to be illusive. 
The absurdity of protrastinating that which cannot 
be eventually avoided ; of deferring to a more con- 
venient season the duties which require present ac- 
complishment, is one of the weaknesses of our nature, 
which the satirist has derided, and the moralist re- 
buked ; but which will be found to exist, in some de- 
gree or other, in every mind, however stured with 
knowledge, or regulated by reason. 

It is the nature of man to look upon evils wit! 
dread, not so much in reference to their magnitude 
as in proportion to their proximity ; distance softev- 
ing to the mental, as to the bodily vision, the rugged: 
ness of mountains into shadowy smoothness ; while 
trivial obstructions, that lie immediately before us, 
are viewed with apprehension, and avoided with ea 
gerness. Accordingly, by the operation of this prif- 
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ciple, days of present ease are willingly purchased at 
the price of future weeks of labour; the heart easily 
deluding itself into the belief that the period of ulti- 
mate necessity is afar off, and that, when the moun- 
tain is to be climbed, augmented vigour will be fur- 
nished for the task. But vigour is not the result of 
indolence ; and he who sufiers the proper time for 
action to pass by unimproved, will find his difficulties 
increase, and his capability diminish, with each suc- 
ceeding moment of delay; until the fruit which at 
first might have been easily plucked, shall hang above 
his head in unattainable elevation, alluring to we 
eye, but receding fiom the grasp, as from that of the 
fabled Tantalus. 

The story of Sisyphus is_no fiction, as applied to 
human life. Each man is doomed to roll a heavy 
burden up the toilsome ascent of years; and every 
remission of diligence is invariably followed by a ne- 
cessity of greater exertion. But labour soon becomes 
light to assiduous industry ; while, to the dilatory and 
procrastinating, that which was dreaded at first grows 
more and more repulsive ; each hour as it passes adds 
difficulty to difficulty, and each suggestion of fear 
augments timidity ; until not only the time, in which 
what is neglected might easily have been accom- 
plished, elapses, but our capacity for effort is dwindled, 


, in consequence of the imbecility which always follows 


the neglect of opportunity. 

‘Be wise to-day; tis madness to defer.”’ It is 
certain that life cannot be of long duration at any 
rate ; and accident or disease may shorten its brevity : 
it is, therefore, requisite, that what is necessary to be 
done, be done with activity, while yet we may call 
the day. our own. The true way to be happy is to be 
well and constantly employed; but none are so 
wretched as they who have nothing to do; who post- 
pone the execution of molehill duties until, by constant 
agglomeration, they have grown into mountains, 
which the beholder looks upon with feelings of mingted 
apprehension and remorse. Memory and anticipation 
are both the friends of industry ; while idleness blush- 
es to look back, and trembles to look forward. 

Certainty of success cannot be proposed as the re- 
ward of assiduity ; for the storm of death may over- 
whelm the bark that is but midway of the ocean: 
but it is ours to be cut off in the career of duty, not 
idly loitering on the tide of time ; to die ‘‘ with harness 
on our back,” not slumbering in coward supineness, 
afar from the scene of action. 








CURIOSITY. 


Few things are more disagreeable than that kind 
of impertinent and pertinacious curiosity, which is 
frequently found to be the characteristic of minds 
alike imbecile and vulgar. For the gratification of a 
blameworthy thirst of knowledge, many men show 
themselves willing to penetrate into the shades of do- 
mestic privacy, and disturb the fountains of domestic 
peace. The inquisitiveness of him who asks of his 
neighbour questions which relate to that neighbour’s 
private business, deserves severe reprehension ; and 
he who flatters children, or bribes servants, to gain 
the same information, is not only rude, but also con- 
temptible and base—contemptible, for indulging un- 
worthy curiosity, and base on account of the means 
by which he seeks its gratification. 

Yet when restrained to legitimate objects of inqui- 
ty, and held in subordination to some commendable 
ultimate end, this thirst of mind is the characteristic 
of a vigorous intellect; though it may rather be said 
to denote emptiness and inanity, when every object 
alike awakens attention and inspires pursuit. The 
most of men are impelled along by this all-pervading 
incentive, following airy nothings, like the boy who 
chases the butterfly, without asking themselves if the 
attainment of their end will repay them for their toil. 





He, however, whose pursuits are innocent is not 
amenable to great severity of censure because they 
are trivial. Every individual has a right to the choice 
of his avocations ; and mankind has, in numerous in- 
stances, been benefitted by the desultory curiosity of 
those who have had no determinate motive but the re- 
creation of themselves. Yet that petty inquisitive- 
ness which delights in trifling investigations is often- 
times both dangerous to the possessor, and disagreea- 
ble to all around him, and he who seeks merely to oc- 
cupy his own mind by his inquiries, without being 
useful to others, cannot long retain that neutral state 
of being ; but must soon either advance towards vir- 
tue or retrogress towards vice. 

Nothing more strongly marks the possession of a 
sound and vigorous mind than a proper exercise of 
curiosity. It is to this passion that we are indebted 
for most of the important discoveries in science; im- 
pelled by this, man crosses the ocean, traverses des- 
erts, and penetrates into barbarous regions ; he counts 
the stars which sparkle in the firmament, and lays 
bare the various treasures of the earth, which had re- 
mained concealed within its bosom from the birth of 
time. 

The eye of the Chaldean, when he watched the 
heavens, and followed the wanderings of those orbs 
which shone there with such resplendent lustre, was 
directed solely by curiosity. He had no thought that 
what he might note would prove of inyaluable bene- 
fitto after ages; that the courses of the stars, and 
their relative distances, being discovered, a clue would 
be afforded to lead the mariner in safety on his peril- 
ous road, and bring the distant nations of the world 
into the familiarity of brotherhood. The brilliant 
gems of the evening shone above him, and his eyes 
were naturally attracted by their brightness; he 
marked that they changed their places, and curiosity 
instigated him to trace their revolutions. After a 
time, interest became united with the former impulse ; 
and to their combined incentives all the ulteriour ad- 
vances in astronomy are ascribable. 

The same is true of the other seiences, of the arts, 
and of literature. From early childhood, when our 
first ideas are communicated to the mind, to latest old 
age, new and inviting prospects are continually open- 
ing before us, at every step of advancement; and cu- 
riosity, like the spirit of Alexander, unsatisfied with 
the spoils it had acquired, while any thing remains to 
be achieved, still cries out for new worlds to conquer. 
Acquisition creates the desire of gain; discovery 
gives birth to new expectations; and one wish satis- 
fied, others succeed, like the spirits in Macbeth, each, 
in its turn, more potent than the former. 








AUTHORS. 


Ir is one of the maxims of a celebrated French writer, 
that men speak more virtuously than they either act 
or think ; and while this is undoubtedly true of a large 
majority of mankind, yet there is no class of which it 
may be said, with greater fitness of application, than 
of authors who are reverenced for the goodness, re- 
spected for the wisdom, and admired for the genius of 
their effusions. It might reasonably be expected of 
those who instruct the world by their precepts of phi- 
losophy, or fascinate it by their flashes of wit; who 
furnish salutary employment for the meditative, or 
instructive amusement for the gay; who point out to 
others the steeps of virtue, and bid them shun the de- 
clivities of vice; that they should tread themselves in 
the path which they recommend, and act in accord- 
ance with the sentiments which they inculcate. An 
examination into their lives would show, however, 
that such is far from being the case; and that many 
of those who are celebrated for the wisdom of their 
writings, are also marked, in private life, by a full 
possession of the frailties and weaknesses of less gifted 
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men. A near acquaintance dispels the illusion that 
their works had created; the light that sparkled ata 
distance turns to vapour when it is approached; the 
mountain that seemed smooth and verdant, when 
viewed from afar, is found to be deformed with rocks 
and intricate with forests; to be uneven in surface, 
and toilsome in ascent. 

lt has been said of the histrionic art, that a player, 
to be justly estimated, should not be witnessed behind 
the scenes; and the same remark is equally applicable 
to an author. Neither is able to sustain, without in- 
termission, the dignity of his assumed character: the 
one, arrayed in regal splendour, will discourse, when- 
ever a suspension of the drama affords an opportunity, 
on the ordinary topics that interest him in his private 
capacity; and the other, forgetful of the gravity of 
the philosopher, and the precision of the scholar, will 
evince, by action and conversation, that he is only a 
man. Every reader remembers the story of the sage 
in Rasselas, who, in the midst of an harangue on the 
foily of vielding to sorrow, was overwhelmed with 
sudden and immoderate grief, in despite of his specu- 
lative firmness, by the untimely death of an only child. 
This was the triumph of nature; and it shows how 
much easier it is to think than to act; to form plausible 
theories, than to regulate the practices of life. 

‘The disparity which oftentimes exists between an 
anthor’s writings and his conduct, is accounted for in 
the same way—it is easier to conceive than to execute. 
The precepts and plans which charm every reader, 
and inspire the belief that their writer must have been 
exemplary beyond the rest of men, were devised in 
quietude and abstraction, while the heart was unsolici- 
ted by pleasure, and unclouded by care. The work 
that is rich with the fruits of wisdom, bright with the 
flashes of genius, and variegated with the flowers of 
wit, was executed in the stillness of literary seclusion, 
the mind not heated with passion, languid with sorrow, 
nor chilled with fear. By him who projects a voyage 
of pleasure, it is expected that the sea will be smooth 
and the breezes prosperous; and thus the ocean of 
existence seemed unruffled by billows, and unshaded 
Ly storms. But as the bark that is guided by the 
most skilful mariner may encounter obstructions, or 
be wrecked in the tempest; so, in the voyage of life, 
he whose mind is stored with theoretic wisdom, may 
be baffled by adversity, may be driven from his course 
by the storms of fortune, or be totally shipwrecked in 
the whirlpool of vice. 

But the human mind should aim at excellence, 
though it cannot hope to attain it. The traveller may 
describe the appearance of a summit that he has only 
viewed from a distance, but which his footsteps have 
never trod; and thus an author may delineate the 
beauties of virtue, while his own example evinces 
that perfect virtue is unattainable by man. He who is 
inclined to censure writers, because they do not act in 
entire conformity with their precepts, should reflect 
that the conduct of no human being is in strict accor- 
dance with his knowledge of right; that more is seen, 
by the moral, as by the corporeal vision, than it is pos- 
sible to attain ; and that he who advises rightly, though 
his life be erroneous, deserves gratitude for his coun- 
sel, and leniency for his faults. 

The writings of one who recommends correct senti- 
ments by perspicuity of arrangement and the graces 
of diction, prove more extensively beneficial than his 
example can be pernicious. He who fortifies the 
heart against the allurements of pleasure, or throws 
down the barriers of selfishness and apathy ; who si- 


tences the suggestions of indolence, and arouses the | 


mind to laudable exertion, may justly be looked upon, 


whatever be the errours of his life, as a benefactor of 


mankind. 
wisdom will be perused by many. 
2 brief season. the will extinguish the ignis 


His folly can be known but to few; his 


crave 


After the lapse of 


| fatuus, the false light of his conduct ; but his page will 
still glow with the eternal lustre of truth, a beacon to 
succeeding generations. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Ir gives us great pleasure to be able to present the 
following bold and energetic poem to our readers. 
Several gems of thought—several bright corruscations 
from the same brilliant mind which produced these 
stanzas have before graced our columns; but the au- 
thor seems continually to gather strength as he pro- 
gresses up the poetic steep ; his last effusion is always 
his best; his stream of song deepens as it flows ; and 
we shall be mistaken if it do not increase to still great- 
er magnitude and beauty, and bear his name upon its 
current down to after ages. 

The subject of this poem—the son of the only mau 
to whom history can apply no fitting epithet; with 
whom the complicated machine of government was «- 
a toy; whose frown terrified the world, and whos« 
smile diffused universal joy ; who solely attracts the 
awe-struck attention of him that looks back to th 
period in which he lived, and moved, and had his being— 
the subject of this poem, hisson—the son of Napoleon— 
is one that naturally stirs thrilling and burning 
thoughts ; and they have been here imbodied in thril- 
ling and burning verse. 
his sire? The never-dying lustre of that sire’s fame 





mankind upon him—can he fail, with such an exam 
ple and such a heritage, to make it a path of glory”? 


THE SON OF NAPOLEON. 
BY P. M, WETMORE, . 


* An article from Vienna mentions the arrival of thirty thou 
sand troops, at the camp near Drey Kirschen. As they defiled 
before the Emperour, the young Duke of Reichistadt, (who appeare 
ed for the first time in uniform) attracted great and universa! 
attention. Joy beamed in his countenance.” 


Son of the mighty conqueror! 
Thy course is well begun ; 
Thy home should be the field of war, 
* Where noble deeds are done. 
Thou hast a heritage of fame— 
Then bear thy crest on high ; 
And be the lustre of His name, 
The light that fires thine eye. 





As, smile! thy heart may well rejoice F 
To mingle with the throng, 
That hear red battle’s earthquake voice, 
And peal the victor song : 
Then lead thy sweeping squadrons forth, 
The van of carnage dare ; 
More than thy dukedom’s wealth, is worth 
One hour of danger there. 


The imperial bird again shall soar 
Its flight near glory’s sun; 

The banner of thy race once more, 
Shall float where fields are won : 
Then be thy flashing sabre draw n— 

The sword thy grasp befits ; 
Another Jena yet shall dawn, 
Another Austerlitz! 


Speed, warriour-boy, in honour’s race, 
Nor shun the conflict’s wrath— 

When history gives thy vame a place, 
Let glory light thy path: 

Still be the page of life unread, 
That speats thy destiny ; 

The muse may gather from the dead 


Enough for prepheev 


Will the son be worthy ot 


makes his path a path of light, and draws the eyes ot 
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LINES, 
Written in a Book of Common.Prayer, presented to a young 
Clergyman. | 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


I will not write, remember me, 
On page so pure and book so holy ; 
No, no! when thou dost bend the knee 
To breathe the prayer it prompts for thee, 
Be far away all earthly folly: 
And while winged angels bear thee up, 
As through devotion’s realm thou rovest, 
QO, may’st thou learn of them to ope 
The crystal gates of faith and hope, 
And thither lead the flock thou lovest. 








VARIETIES. 








Literary. Foreign. The London New Monthly states | 
that it is rumoured that the author of Pelham has 
another novel in press, called ‘‘ The Disowned.’”” We’ 
hope that his uncommon abilities may have been turn- 
ed, in this effort, to a better purpose than in the | 
former. | 

Southey has a poem in press, entitled, “ All for! 
Love ; or the Sinner well saved.” It was shortly to | 
appear. The same prolific author was about to give 
to the world a Spanish romance, bearing the romantic , 
name of “ The Story of the Cock and the Hen.” 

The fourth and last volumé.of the Memoirs of the | 
Duke of Rovigo has been published. | 

Charles Swain, author of Metrical Essays, has a| 
poem in press, called Pleasures of the Mind. 

A monthly biographical paper, under the title of 
Eminent Women, their Lives and Characters, designed | 
for the improvement of female youth, was to appear | 
on the Ist. of December. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. 

The following passage we quote from the London | 
Monthly Magazine, for October. It forms part of an | 
article on Montgomery’s Omnipresence of the Deity, | 
and the London reviewer, it will be seen, is much of | 
our opinion as to the character of that overpraised | 
poem: ‘ To our judgment—we have no waverings | 
about the matter—the poem is a piece of sheer in-| 
anity. It is all words, words, words—an eternal | 
round of alliteration—a combination of Campbell and 
Darwin—the tone of the one, and the mechanism of 
the other. He is a poet without creative power, 
neither eliciting new truths, nor new-shaping old ones ; 
an artist without the genius of invention, working by 
rule and measure—a mere manufacturer.” 

Mr. Sotheby is engaged in a new version of the 
Iliad, in heroic rhyme. He has completed six books. 
What need of this, after Pope’s translation, which, 
though not literal, is full of the spirit and fire of the 
origmal—more so indeed than a literal translation 
can be. Who reads Cowper’s Iliad? Yet Cowper 
was more of a poet than Mr. Sotheby can ever be, 
should his years outnumber those limited the sun. 

The Castilian ; a Spanish romance, was announced. 
It is by the author of Gomez Ariaz. 

The Amulet, or Christian and Literary Remembran- 
cer, for 1829, edited by 8. C. Hall, was about to be 
brought before the public in a style of uncommon ele- 
gance, 

The Literary Souvenir, edited by Alaric A. Watts, 
was to contain twelve highly finished line engravings 
irom drawings and paintings by the first masters. 
rhe following is a list of them : 

The Proposal, by C. R. Leslie, R. A. engraved by 
C. Rolls.—The Sisters, by F. P. Stephanoff; engraved 


Turner, R. A. engraved by John Pye.—Sir Walter 
Scott, by C. R. Leslie, R. 4. engraved by M. J. Dan- 





forth.—Cleopatra embarking on the Cydnus, by F. 
Danby, A. R. A. engraved by E. Goodall.—Depar- 
ture of Mary Queen of Scots, from France, by E. D. 


Leahy ; engraved by J. Goodyear.—Cupid taught by 


the Graces, by W. Hilton, R. A. engraved by J. C 
Edwards.—She never told her Love, by R. Westal! 
R. A. engraved by C. Rolls.—Feramorz relating the 
Story of the Peri to Lallah Rookh, by J. Stephanoff; 
engraved by F. Bacon.—The Young Novice, by J. 
Northcote, R. A. engraved by W. Greatbatch.—The 
Agreeable Surprise, by J. Green; engraved by H. 
Rolls. —The Cottage Toilet, by R. Farrier ; engraved 
by E. J. Portbury. 

The proprietors of this beautiful Annual observe, 
that they have the sanction of Sir Walter Scott’s fami 
ly, and several of his most intimate friends, for stating 


‘that the above-mentioned portrait is by far the best en 


graving that has yet appeared of the likeness of the 
Author of Waverley. 

An Annual for children, called The New-Year’s 
Gift, edited by Mrs. Alaric Watts, was announced, to- 
gether with several others, The Winter’s Wreath, 
The Anniversary, The Keepsake, Friendship’s Offer- 
ing, &c. all of which were to be produced with unusual 
splendour, in consequence of the great competition 
which the London publishers have entered into in pre- 
paring these costly books. 

Dramatic. The admirable Miss Rock has returned to 
this city, after having won golden opinions in Phila- 
delphia. We hope it may not be long before we shall 
have an opportunity of seeing her vivid and beautiful 
histrionic delineations. 

The Charleston City Theatre opened on the 20th. 
inst. under the management of Mr. Adams, of this 
city. Pizarro, and Fortune’s Frolic, constituted the 
entertainments of the first evening; the part of Rolla 
by Mr. Adams, and Robin Roughhead, in the after- 
piece, by Mr. Brown. Engagements have been enter- 
ed into by Mr. Adams with a great number of the first 


performers in the country; and the inhabitants of 


Charleston may expect a theatrical season of unusual 
interest. 

A prize of one hundred dollars has been offered by 
Mr. William R. Blake, manager and proprietor of the 
Walnut-street Theatre, Philadelphia, for the best poet- 
ical address, to be pronounced on the opening of that 
establishment, on the first of January next. The suc- 
cessful candidate will have it at his option to receive 
the prize in money, or in a piece of plate of that 
value, with a suitable inscription ; and if a lady be the 
fortunate one, another alternative is offered, in the 
shape of a diamond cross with a gold chain. 

Mr. Wallack is in Philadelphia, and has been frying 
Hamlet again. It must have been very trying to the 
audience. He has too much of that kind of vaulting am- 
bition, that o’erleaps itself, and falls on the other side 

Mr. Forrest, we understand, has entered into a short 
engagement with the managers of the Bowery Thea- 
tre, and will appear in the course of the ensuing week. 
Hamlet is one of the stipulated characters ; we should 
be pleased to have him choose Richard for another. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell, and their precocious daugh- 
ter, have departed for New-Orleans. He is a comic 
actor of much ability; Mrs. Russell possesses, also, 
rare talents, and the trio would bave been a great ac- 
quisition to either of the theatres in this city. 

A new nondescript piece has recently been brought 
out atthe Park. We were not present at its represen- 
tation, and therefore borrow the following humorous 
account of the plot from the Morning Courier : 

“The idea of bottling up a devil is singularly 
German, although Le Sage did the same thing in 
France. In all countries, however, the devil is fre- 
quently found in the bottle. On Tuesday night, he 
made his bow to the frequenters of the Park. The 
plot is briefly as follows:—A necromancer forms @ 
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bargain with a fiend, and puis him in a bottle. The ' 
imp is to serve him and do all that imps do on such oc- | 


casions. The bottle (with its worthy tenant) is trans- 
ferable, but it must be sold for a lower sum at each suc- 
cessive transfer—and after it be sold for the lowest coin 
in the known world, the unlucky person who is the last 
purchaser is to be conveyed to Tertarus with all the 
forms and ceremonies “in such case made and provi- 
ded.”” The necromancer, after revelling in all the va- 
rieties of sensual pleasure, happens to recollect that 
another part of the condition is, that he who dies with 
the bottle in his possession, must also graduate in sul- 
phur. This makes him uneasy, and he persuades one 
of his acquaintance to purchase Mr. Imp. The new 
purchaser soon becomes sick of his bargain. His sa- 
ble Imp-ship is then bandied about from purchaser to 
purchaser, with a haste that speaks very little in fa- 
vour of his character as an agreeable companion. 
This does not arise from any reserved disposition on 
his part—on the contrary, he is very communicative, 
but his communications do not appear to be particu- 
larly to the taste of his hearers. They are odorous of 
sulphur. The finale of the affair is very satisfactory 
to those who do not like to be imposedupon. The 
necromancer is caught by the inquisition, and thrown 
into prison. He is very uncomfortable and very thirs- 
ty. The soldier who keeps guard over him is the un- 
lucky possessor of the bottle. He palms it on the ne- 
cromancer as a canteen—the latter buys it for the 
smallest known coin, and the reader may judge of his 
particular satisfaction when he finds that he has bought 
the devil! Exeunt necromancer and fiend—sulphur 
in abundance, too diabolical for the audience—and the 
show is over.” 


THE DRAMA. 








Mr. J. Wattack w Roxra anv Dick DasHaLt. 


Dors the courtesy which American audiences invaria- 
bly show to English actors, good and bad alike, re- 
eult from national urbanity, or from a feeling of dra- 
matic and histrionic dependence on Great Britain? 
from the latter, beyond a doubt. But whatever be 
the cause, the effect obviously tends to diminish the 
attraction, and, of course, the utility of the stage. 


Whoever comes to us with Drury Lane or Covent! 


Garden written after his name, is sure to be well re- 
ceived; and whether he possess much or little merit, 
or none at all, he takes his rank as a star in the dra- 
matic heaven, and effuses a sickly and feeble beam 
over the little world of the theatre, to the exclusion, in 
many cases, of far b ighter and more vivifying orbs. 
The injudicious approbation which actors receive m 
their ambitious attempts, on their first arrival amongst 
us, to sustain more elevated characters than they ever 
before thought of, even in those dreamy moments 
when fancy and vanity spread their delusions over 
the intoxicated mind—this injudicious approbation, 
we say, is calculated to deceive them in their estimate 
of their own importance ; and the result is, we seldom 
find one willing to return to the subordinate station, 
for which he is adapted alike by nature, education 
and habits. Hence it is that the stage is filled with 
jostling pretenders to the throne ; and a!], but the prin- 
cipal parts of the drama, are left to be filled up by rant- 
ing boys and ignorant supernumeraries. Managers 
complain that there is no gradation in their compa- 
nies ; that he who is not required to perform the chief 


character, will not play any, and that the inefficiency , 
of the cast, which is often, and very reasonably, mur- | 


mured at, is occasioned by necessity, and not by in- 
clination. But in this, as in many of their complaints, 


it will be found that they themselves create the evil 
they afterwards deplore, by endeavouring, in the first 
instance, to palm off upon the public, second, third, 


and even fourth-rate actors, as men of the highest de- 
gree of ability; and thus, by elevating their tools to 
undeserved dignity, they are afterwards prevented 
from making use of them in the humbler capacity for 
which they were designed. But this pernicious star- 
ring system, as it is termed in theatrical technicals, 
will eventually destroy itself; and those who have not 
merit enough to attract large and admiring audito- 
ries during brief engagements, will erelong be com- 
pelled to enroll themselves again in regular companies, 
and depend on regular salaries for support. 

Among those who have met with the greatest, and 
to us unaccountable, success, in thus departing from 
the line of parts for which they are fitted, the indivi- 
dual to whom this article is devoted deserves the first 
mention. In many subordinate characters of tragedy 
he exhibits a degree of talent that entitles him to con- 
siderable approbation. In the extravagant and ro- 
mantic heroes of melo-drama he has few rivals, and in 
Dick Dashall we never saw his equal. But his attempts 
in such lofty creations of poesy as Hamlet, Macbeth, 
and the tyrant Richard, are preposterous—particularly 
after we have witnessed the personations of Kean and 
Forrest ; and we might also add, that they betray con- 
siderable arrogance on the part of one who, in London, 
did not venture to cast himself higher than Richmond. 
Macduff, and the like. 

But the melo-dramatic play of Pizarro affords a 
character in which the stage-knowledge, the handsome 
person, and handsome dresses of this actor, can al! 
be displayed to great advantage ; and as the language 
is rather that of declamation than of nature; as the 
situations are rather interesting from their picturesque 
beauty, than from any strong and indefinable hold 
which they take upon the deep and complicated pas- 
sions of the heart; and as the admiration which Rolla 
excites is at all times rather to be ascribed to the vir- 
tuous heroism of his sentiments, than to any great 
skill in tragic action evinced by the performer, we 
really do not wonder at the success which Mr. Wal- 
lack meets with in that delineation. No one of all the 





players we have ever seen is more thoroughly versed 
in the difficultart of stage-eflect ; no one better under- 
stands the trickery of dress, and few can display the 
symmetry of their persons in a more favourable light. 
Jn every respect, Mr. Wallack’s physical requisites for 





the stage are unusually great; his voice is musical 
and strong; his eye is large, quick, and brilliant, his 
head is of a classical contour, and his expression is 


‘replete with that manly beauty which is pleasing to all 


beholders. 

The great and all-pervading deficiency of this per- 
former is a want of feeling. He never forces us to 
forget that he is playing; we see the actor through 
the disguises of his assumed part; we perceive his 
efforts to keep his voice in proper modulation ; we no- 


_ tice that he walks by rule ; in short, that he acts, and does 


not “ live o’er the scene.”’ All this is very fine; but 
his excellence is the excellence of mechanism, not the 
simple and powerful beauty of nature. The perfection 


of art has been properly said to consist in the conceal- 


ment of art; but this isa degree of perfection at which 
Mr. Wallack is very far from having arrived. 

These remarks are not to be understood as apply- 
ing to his Dick Dashall; for that is nature itself. {t is, 
in its way, the best thing we have ever seen; and we 
cannot but wonder that an actor, possessed of such in- 
imitable powers in comic delineation, should confine 
himself to that single part. Let him dismiss his vain 
ambition to wear the tragic crown and daggei ; let 
him solely court the smiles of the comic muse, and of 
that other, nameless, tenth muse, who presides ove: 
|those nondescript productions yclept melo-dramas, 
| and our life upon it, he will find his reward im a loud- 
er and sincerer meed of approbation, than ever ye! 
| repaid his abortive efforts in tragedy. 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Remember Me: a Religious and Literary Miscel- 
lany. Intended as a Christmas and New-Year’s 
Present. 18mo. Philadelphia, 1829. E. Littell. 


It is a pleasure, not a task, to review the beautiful 
year-books, as they successively issue from the press. 
They are executed on such excellent paper, and with 
so much clearness and correctness of typography, 
that the eye, in glancing over their rich contents, 
“from grave to gay, from lively to severe,” expe- 
riences no fatigue; and the subjects, too, are so va- 
rious and so variously treated, that the mind is allured 
from one article to another, without feeling any of 
that weariness which always results from monotony— 
even the monotony of excellence. They are like 
fertile, and well-arranged, and well-nurtured gar- 
dens; and in roaming through them to cull a bouquet 
for our readers, we are sure to be gratified by the 
bloom which every where delights the eye, and re- 
galed by the odour with which every little literary 
nook is redolent. The poetical buds and flowers which 
we gather, too, sprinkled here and there over our 
pages, give them an air of grace and lightness that 
they otherwise might lack; and peradventure the sa- 
tisfaction thus communicated to the reader, may 
sometimes extend itself to the medium through which 
it is conveyed, as players are sometimes applauded 
for the sentiments which they only repeat. 

The year-books, which we are glad to see have 
grown into great favour in this country since Messrs. 
Carey, Lea and Carey issued the first volume of their 
justly admired Souvenir,-are, we believe, of German 
origin. But they were originally composed of extracts 
from popular poets, translations from foreign writers 
of distinction, short apothegms, tabular pages for 
memoranda, &c. In London, the plan of these An- 
nuals was adopted from the Germans, triflingly mo- 
dified by a few unimportant alterations ; but still the 
volumes consisted of miscellaneous selections from 
other publications, which, previously, had been more 
or less read, in proportion as they were considered 
to be possessed of a greater or less degree of merit. 
The Philadelphia publishers, just named, were the 
first, if we are not mistaken, who gave to the world 
one of these beautiful literary Gifts, in which every 
article was entirely original, and writtea—for the 
most part by distinguished authors—expressly for 
that production. This was at once giving to them a 
higher character—a greater degree of importance 
and interest ; and the improvement in the design has 
been universally adopted. A large number of the 
most celebrated names in literature might be men- 
tioned among those who have contributed to the dif- 
ferent costly and delightful year-books, which, under 
the appropriate titles of Forget Me Not, Souvenir, 
Remember Me, Talisman, &c. are annually offered to 
the public. Besides, on account of the positive and 
great attractions which the volumes possess in the 
effusions of such writers as Walter Scott, and Wash- 
ington Irving, and Mrs. Hemans, and James Mont- 
gomery, on one side of the Atlantic ; and of Percival, 
and Paulding, and Mrs. Sigourney, and Halleck, on 
the other; they also deserve to be mentioned with 
praise for having afforded so desirable a medium 
through which timid and unknown genius might first 
venture into notice ; and, as it is justly remarked in 
the preface of the last Atlantic Souvenir, they have 
been the means of introducing more than one author 
to the public, who will not soon be forgotten. Editors 
of ephemeral daily prints may now convert their 
poet’s corner, so long an eye-sore to the majority of 
their readers, to its legitimate uses, and profitably 
fill, by the aid of the sons of commerce, the space 
before wasted on the unprofitable sons of song. How 
many mortifications attended the unfortunate tyro in 
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| poesy, while he could only court popular applause 
through the crowded and anomalous medium of a 
| newspaper, obliged to place “the rich creations of 
|prolific thought” in mortifying juxtaposition with 
| bales of cotton and barrels of sugar, and sometimes 
doomed to hear the vile lips of the profane trader 
; curse the effusions of the muse, because the metrical 
| lines, shaped like an advertisement of items, had de- 
‘ceived his eye. All these mortifications may now 
haply be avoided; and the young bard, instead of 
trusting his little poetic venture on the stream of time 
in so frail and perishable a bark as a newspaper, and 
surrounded by such awkward rubbish as generally 
constitutes its contents, may, with far greater confi- 
dence, place it amongst the rich varieties of similar 
lading, with which those gilded little literary vessels, 
the Souvenirs, the Talismans and the Tokens, annu- 
ally set out upon the voyage of fame. 

The Remember Me, to which we particularly devote 
this article, is a first attempt, by Mr. E. Littell. His 
intention has been to prepare an Annual, in which 
the articles should combine, together with the amuse- 
ment offered in the other volumes of the kind, such a 
degree of religious and moral instruction as should 
make them permanently beneficial to their readers. 
In the language of the preface, “an effort has been 
made to prepare such a volume as religious parents 
and friends would be willing, and even desirous, to 
place in the hands of their youthful connexions, as, at 
the same time, a pleasing, and an instructive gift; ex- 
hibiting, not only talent, but the pure truths of reli- 
gion, the value and beauty of religious example, the 
consolations produced by the practice of piety, and 
the comforts and advantages of devotion.”” Every 
attempt to render religion attractive, and to arm the 
minds of the young with that kind of wisdom which 
teaches moderation in prosperity, and fortitude in 
sorrow; which tranquilizes the heart when agitated 
by joy, and quickens its pulses amidst the moral leth- 
argy which affliction is apt to occasion—every such 
attempt is entitled to cordial support; and, when so 
well executed as in the present instance, should be 
recommended to extensive patronage. The Remem- 
ber Me of Mr. Littell is not only a beautiful and in- 
teresting volume; but the nature of its contents is 
such as is likely to produce a most beneficial influence 
on the hearts and understandings of its readers, and 
to create effects that will irresistibly strengthen the 
appeal of its title. Undertaken at a late period, the 
work is not adorned with effusions from so many emi- 
nent American writers as have contributed to the Sou- 
venir and Token; but its literary merits, of them- 
selves, are of ahigh order, and joined with thie pe- 
culiar claim already spoken of, entitle it to wide sup- 
port. It is really to be hoped that the patronage may 
be such as to induce the publisher to continue the 
publication ; and whatever deficiencies may, by over- 
critical eyes, be noted in this, we doubt not will be 
supplied in the ensuing volumes. 

Our limits do not permit us to make transcripts 
from the prose portion of the Remember Me; but we 
cannot forbear extracting a few of the poetical gems, 
to shed their lustre over our pages. ‘he first is a 
diamond with which N. P. Willis has enriched the 
casket; and though not polished to the full degree of 
brillianey of which it is susceptible, yet the reader, 
we are sure, will fmd much to commend in our selec- 
tion : 





Contemplation. 


“ They are all up—the innumerable stars— 

“ And hold their place in heaven. My eves have been 

*“* Searching the pearly depths through which they spring 
“ Like beautiful creations, till I feel 

“ As if it were a new and perfect world, 

“ Waiting in silence for the word of God 

** To breathe it into motion. There they stand 

“Shining iu order, like a living byma 
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“ Written in light, awaking at the breath 

“Of the celestial dawn, and praising Him 

“ Who made them, with the harmony of spheres, 

“*] wish I had an angel’s ear to list 

“That melody! { would that I might float 

“ Up in that boundless clement, and feel 

“Its ravishing vibrations, like a pulse 

‘* Beating in heaven! My spirit is athirst 

“For music—rarer music! I would bathe 

“¢ My soul in a serener atmosphere 

“Than this; I long to mingle with the flock 

“* Led by the living waters, and lie down 

“In the green pastures of the better land! 

“ When wilt thou break, dull fetter! when shall! 

“‘ Gather my wings, and like a rushing thought 

“Stretch onward, star by star, up into heaven!” 
Thus mused Alethe. She was one to whom 

Life had been like the witching of a dream, 

Of an untroubled sweetness. She was born 

Of a high race, and laid upon the knee 

With her soft eye perusing listlessly 

The fretted roof, or on Mosaic floors, 

Grasped at the tessalated squares inwrought 

With metals curiously. lier childhood passed 

Like faery—amid fountainsand green haunts— 

Trying her little feet upon a lawn 

Of velvet evenness, and hiding flowers 

In her swect bosom, us it were a fair 

And pearly altar to crush incense on. 

Her youth—oh that was queenly! She was like 

A dream of poetry that may not be 

Written nor told—exceeding beautiful ! 

And so came worshippers; and rank bowed down 

And breathed upon her heart as with a breath 

Of pride, and bound her forehead gorgeously 

With dazzling scorn, and gave unto her step 

A majesty, as if she trod the sea, 

And the proud waves, unbidden, lifted her. 

And so she grew to woman—her mere look 

Strong as a monarch’s signet, and her hand 

Th’ ambition of a kingdom. 


From ail this 
Turned her high heart away! She had a mind 
Deep and immortal, and it would not feed 
On pageantry. She thirsted for a spring 
Of a serener element, and drank 
Philosophy, and for a little while 
She was allayed-—till, presently, it turned 
Bitter within her, and her spirit grew 
Faint for undying waters. 


Then she came 
T’o the pure fount of God, and is athirst 
No more—save when the fever of the world 
Falleth upon her, she will go, sometimes, 
Out in the starlight quietness, and breathe 
A holy aspiration after heaven. 


The following lines are by the Rev. J. W. Doane. 
They accompany a beautiful engraving of a Cherub, 


by J. B. Longacre. 


A Cherub. 


Beautiful thing, with thine eye of light, 
And thy brow of cloudless beauty bright, 
Gazing for aye on the sapphire throne 

Of Him who dwelleth in light, alone, 

Art thou hasting pow on that golden wing 
With the burning seraph choir to sing ? 
Or stooping to earth, in thy gentleness, 
Our darkling path to cheer and bless ? 


Beautiful thing ! thou art come in love, 

With gentle gales from that world above ; 
Breathing of pureness, breathing of bliss, 
Bearing our spirits away from this, 

To the better thought’, to the brighter skies, 
Where heaven’s unclouded sunshine lies, 
Winning our hearts by a blessed guile, 
With that infant look and angel smile. 


Beautiful thing! thou art come in joy, 

With the loo!., with the voice, of our darling boy, 
Him that was torn from the bleeding hearts 

He had twined about with his infant arts, 

To dwell from sin and sorrow far, 

In the golden orb of his little star— 

There he rejoiceth, while we, oh! we 

Long to be happy and safe as he. 


Beautiful thing! thou art come in peace, 
Bidding our doubts and fears to cease, 

Wiping the tears that, unbidden, start 

From their fountain deep, in the broken heart, 





Cheering us still, on our weary way, 

Lest our hearts should faint, or our feet should stray, 
Till, crowned for the conquest, at last we shall be, 
Beautiful thing! with our boy and thee! 


The annexed very beautiful stanzas, by Mrs. Hale, 
are well worthy of a place in the very beautiful vo- 
lume which they adorn. From a woman’s—from 
such a woman’s pen, we look for such a strain; and 
the precepts of morality, virtue and religion, never 
fall so powerfully on the heart, as when uttered by 
one, who, like her, to all the delicacy. of her own sex, 
adds the energy of ours, and whose written senti- 
ments receive a forceful commentary from her life. 


The Victor’s Crown. 


A crown for the victor—a crown of light! 
Encircled with jewels so pure and bright, 
Night never hath gloomed where their lustre glows ; 
And he who o’ercometh his treacherous foes, 
That jewelled crown shall gain: 
A king went forth in the rebel array, 
That arose where a lovely hamlet lay ; 
He frowned, and there’s nought but ashes and blood 
And blackened bones, where that hamlet stood— 
Yet his treacherous foes he hath not slain. 


A crown for the victor—a crown of light! 
From the land where flowers ne’er feel a blight, 
Was gathered the wreath that around it glows ; 
And he who can conquer his proudest foes 
That glorious crown shall gain : 
A herocame from the sanguine field, 
And low at his feet the pale captives kneeled ; 
In his might he hath trodden a nation down ; 
But he may not challenge the glorious crown— 
For his proudest foes he hath not slain. 


A crown for the victor—a crown of light! 
Like the morning star to the ravished sight, 
From the night of a dungeon raised, it glows ; 
And he who can slay his deadliest foes, 
That shining crown shall gain : 
With searching eye, and stealthy tread, 
The man of wrath sought his enemy’s bed ; 
Like festering wounds are the wrongs he hath borne, 
And he takes the revenge his soul hath sworn; 
But his deadliest foe he hath not slain. 


A crown for the victor—a crown of light! 

To be worn with a robe whose spotless white 

Makes darkness seem resting on Alpine snows ; 

And he who o’ercometh his mightiest foes, 
That robe and crown shall gain : 

With eye upraised and forehead bare, 

A pilgrim knelt down in holy prayer ; 

He hath wrestled with self, and with passion striven, 

And to him hath the sword of the spirit been given— 
Ob crown him! for his foes—his sins—are slain. 


Who can peruse the above beautifi: lines, with 
out being highly pleased, both with the spirit and exe- 
cution ? And who can forbear regretting that the ac 
complished mind which produced them, so seldom 
wings its eagle-flight through the regions of poesy ? 

The next and last selection which we make is a part 
of the poem, by W. B. Tappan. It is not so good as 
either of the preceding, but possesses considerable 
merit. It is entitled, 


The Missionary. 


Onward, ye men of prayer! 

Scatter in rich exuberance the seed 

Whose fruit is living bread, and all your nee@ 
Will God supply—his harvest ye shall share. 


7 * * . 


Seek ye the far-off isle, 

The sullied jewel of the deep, 

O’er whose remembered beauty angels weep ; 
Restore its lustre, and to God give spoil. 


Go, break the chain of caste ; 

Go, quench the funeral pyre, and bid no more 
The Indian river roll its waves of gore ; 

Look up, thou East, thy night is overpast ! 


To heal the bruised, speed ; 

O pour on Africa the balin 

Of Gilead, and, her agony to calm, 

Whisper of fetters broken, and the spirit freed. 
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And thou, oh, Church! betake 

Thyself to watching, labour—help these men:— 

"I'hee shall God visit of a surety, when 

Thou’rt faithful--Church,that Jesus bought, awake! awake! 

The design of the Remember Me of necessity renders 

its tone one of greater seriousness and gravity than 
pervade the other delightful Annuals with which it 
has entered into competition ; and this, as well as the 
shorter period occupied in its production, has also had 
a tendency to restrict the variety so essential to the 
popularity of these miscellanies. The illustrations of 
the volume are likewise fewer, there being but eight ; 
but these, for the most part, are executed in a mas- 
terly manner, entitling the respective artists to much 
approbation. The Grecian Mother, engraved by George 
W. Hatch, from a painting by Decaisne, is executed 
in a very spirited style, and the agonized expression 
of the countenance, the eloquence of posture, the 
clenching of the hand, and the fine contrast of the 
sleeping child, have all of them received ample justice 
from the hands of the American artist. The plate 
named Contemplation, to illustrate which, the lines by 
N. P. Willis, under the same title, were probably 
written, is also another handsome specimen of the 
graphic art. It is engraved by J. B. Longacre, from 
a picture by Coupin. The moonlight on the scroll, 
and on the edge of the neighbouring column, are 
particularly fine. We do not like the posture of the 
lady altogether ; but the stiffness in that is the fault of 
the painter, not of the engraver. In the picture of 
Samuel, engraved by J. Cone, from a painting by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, there is a hardness which we do 
not know whether to attribute to the former or the 
latter. In the Plain of Marathon, there is nothing 
particularly striking. The engraving is ably executed, 
and the hazy radiations from the moon have a good 


effect. Of the Cherub we have already spoken in 
praise. The Raising of Lazarus we do not like. The 


picture is too crowded, and there is too much indis« 
tinctness in the grouping. The Mother’s Grave, copied 
from Westall, by F. Kearny, is really a lovely picture, 
and does great credit to the artist. We cannot accord 
the same praise to the stanzas which accompany it— 
they are poor stuff. 

Altogether, this volume is one that may be honestly 
commended: the design is pure and praiseworthy ; 
and the execution in every respect creditable. Some 
of the literary contributions are unworthy of the fa- 
your that has been shown to them; as for example, 
the Savoyard’s Thoughts, from which we cite the fol- 
lowing ungrammatical stanza : 

‘“* How vain are idle gaudes 
Of this uncertain life, 
Where glittering things the heart defraude, 
And serrowing cares are rife. 
Hard, hard indeed, our lot would be, 
Were not this blessed hope given, 
Of future happiness with thee, 
In yon eternal heaven.” 

But the fauits of Mr. Littell’s first Annual are 
neither more numerous nor more glaring than those 
which hypercriticism may espy in other similar under- 
takings ; and while there is enough that is meritorious 
in the present volume to entitle it to patronage, we 
have the assurance of the publisher’s pledge, that no 
eflorts nor expense will be spared to render those of 
future years still more worthy of approbation. Of 
the poetic gems with which this literary casket is 
stored, we have borrowed a few to effuse their bril- 
liancy over our dull lucubrations—but the reader will 
excuse our dullness, for the sake of the more agree- 
able effusions which it introduces. It is as the flaxen 
string that holds together a bouquet of flowers; or 
as the thread which sustains a row of pearls; or as 
the wire and solder by which the diamonds of a crown 
are kept together in their dazzling connexion. And 
now, having exhausted our similes, we leave the 
subject. 





Lighis and Shades of English Life. From the New 
Monthly Magazine. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia 
republished, 1828. Carey, Lea and Carey. 

Ir great vivacity of description, variety of style, al- 

most endless diversity of subjects, brilliancy of wit, 

and playfulness of fancy, constitute a claim to com- 
mendation, these volumes may be honestly commend- 
ed. The impression likely to be created by their 
title is a very erroneous one; for the reader will find 
no resemblance in them, either in style or topics, with 
the justly admired stories and sketches, that appeared, 
some five or six years ago, under the title of ** Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life.’’ They ave altogether 
different; as much so as the feelings inspired by a 
bright, gay morning in Spring, when all nature is 
alive and redolent of incense, are different from those 
which occupy the heart in the still and hazy twilight 
of an autumnal evening, when the declining and con- 
sumptive-like beauty of every thing around, irresisti- 
bly awakens sad thoughts and recoilections. This 
work is lively, spirited and humorous ; the other was 
tender, plaintive, and melancholy: this makes our 
eyes glisten with hilarity; the other caused them to 
suffuse with tears. The one creates in the breast the 
sensations of the “ brisk awakening viol ;” the former 
produced such undefinable emotions as are aroused 
by the sighing of the winter wind through olian 
harp-strings. But this, as well as that, is possessed 
of great and uncommon merits. There is a vivacity, 

a sprightliness, an case, about these fore-noon sketch- 

es, that render them as delightful to the mind, in its 

hours of gayety, as the evening pensiveness of the 

Scottish Lights and Shadows are during the supre- 

macy of a soberer mood. They are L’ Allegro and 

Il Penseroso; and, as in the case of the twin poems of 

Milton, thus named, so in this instance, the reader, 

we fancy, will be at a loss to decide whether he prefer 

the rattling, or the contemplative brother. Of about 
sixty sketches, which constitute the work, we will re- 
peat the titles of a half a dozen, and copy one—that 
our readers may at once be enabled to form some 
idea of the nature and variety of the topics, and of the 
manner in which they are treated. The following are 
the names of six sketches, from the table of contents 
to the first volume: Every-day People ; My Aunt’s 

Poodle ; Anti-out-of-Town People; London Rem- 

nants; Old Heads on Young Shoulders, and Young 

Heads on Old Shoulders ; Memoirs of a Haunch of 

Mutton. The one which we copy is neither the best 

nor the poorest in the collection; but may be con- 

sidered a fair sample of the general merit of the work. 

It is entitled, 

“ The Amateur Actor. 


“ Acting is like the small-pox. Garrick, anda cho- 
sen few besides, took it in the natural way; others, 
trained to it from childhood, or associating with those 
who were, are inoculated with it. Captain Augus- 
tus Thackeray has lately exhibited symptoms of the 
disease. He sickened at Woolwich, became feverish 
in Tottenham-street, and took to his bed upon the reg- 
ular boards. I thought his clipping the portraits out 
of Oxberry's edition of the acting drama, and his 
sticking them round his dressing-room, would come to 
no good. But the fountain-head of the slaughter was 
his knowing a man who was intimate with a family 
who had half a box at Covent-garden Theatre. In 
his access to this, he frequently found a-jar ‘the ivo- 
ry gate’ that leads behind the scenes. Man has a 
natural appetite for the side-scenes of a theatre. 
Thither our military hero occasionally adjourned, 
cautiously keeping to the side opposite the prompter, 
lest that ringer of many bells should be so rude as to 
inquire his business. It is a hazardous affair to get 
near actors. Weare apt to make comparisons which 
always redound to our own exaltation. “Macready 
is great in Virginins,” said Augustus Thackeray to 
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himself, *‘ but I think I could do the part better: my 
voice is to the full as loud as his. Charles Kemble’s 
Mark Antony is a finished performance: but thank 


Heaven! he has no exclusive patent for playing the 
; part, whatever his privileges may be as one of the 


proprietors of the establishment. J’ll go home and 
study. ‘See what an envious rent hath Casca made:’ 


I kuew it quite perfect at Harrow, so I shall soon re- | 
: and Juliana to the village dance; but, I must confess, 


cover it.” Those light clouds of self-conceit which 


float occasionally around the heads of unfledged ensigns | 
| Pray whatis his name?” “His name!” answered 
_ Lord Robert,—“ oh, that was Billy Bawl, the call-boy 


and beardless barristers-at-law, showing to them in 
shadowy perspective the Field Marshal’s baton and 
the Lord Chancellor's mace, soon enveloped the up- 
per regions of Captain Thackeray. To complete the 
ohumbration, his brother officers at Woolwich gave 
him the part of Colonel Briton, in the ‘ Wonder.” 
That garrison has for some years been famous for 
‘cleaving the general ear with horrid speech.”” Wil- 
liam Congreve wrote comedies, and a baronet of the 
same name invented rockets. They are both clever 
men in their way : but Love for Love is a pleasanter 
concern to witness in its progress, than an elliptical 
cannon-ball. So, at Woolwich, comedies are at pre- 
sent all the vogue, and the rockets are despatched to do 
duty at Vauxhall Gardens. 

‘‘ Augustus Thackeray was highly complimented for 
his performance of Colonel Briton. Old Culpepper 
(who went down by the South-end steam-boat on pur- 
pose to witness it) said that in some scenes it run 
Charles Holland rather hard ; and Mrs. General Mac- 
gorget only wished that her nephew Tom Tankerville 
had played it half as well: he would not then have 
been laughed at as he was: but he was always a head- 
strong lad, and for her part she was quite sick of giv- 
ing him advice. All this was oil to the flame, and Au- 
gustus got himself introduced to Charles Kemble the 
very next evening. The dillettanti performances of 
the preceding night were of course the subject of con- 
versation. ‘We at Woolwich,” said Thackeray, 
‘‘ have one great advantage over you at the regular 
theatre—a very great advantage.” ‘May [ask what 
itis?” ‘Why, among youthere are two or three 
very good, and all the rest are sticks ; but with us at 
Woolwich we have no bad actors.” The manager, 
who plays the part of a perfect gentleman, (a charac- 
ter of which he would find it difficult to divest himself, 
either on the stage or off) answered only with a bow. 
He might have replied, ‘‘ No good ones, you would 
say.’ Even asa house in the Regent’s Park, is a 
subject upon which it is difficult toagree: the friends 
of the edifice maintaining that it unites the advanta- 
ges of town and country, and its enemies maintaining 
that it absorbsthe disadvantages of each. Be that as 
itmay, on the Wednesday following, Thackeray was 
“atit again.” 

“ There isa theatre in Tottenham-strect which is no- 
ted for enticing slender cornets from Hounslow-bar- 
racks, and indentured linen-drapers from Oxford- 
street. Our Captain of course took refuge beneath 
its portico. Hie opened there in the Duke Aranza, in 
the Honey-Moon, and was inthe highest possible spir- 
itson the occasion. His Grace has to dress three 
times during the five acts. This, according to Au- 
gustus, was a high feather in the cap of the character. 
“It is a capital part,’ he observed to Lord Robert 
Ranter, who was cast for Rolando; “1 don’t know a 
better part. First, there’s the Duke’s private dress: 
puce-coloured velvet, a beaver hat, a slouched feather, 
and sugar-loaf buttons—oh ! it’s a great part! Then 
there’s the cottage dress: drab kerseymere with blue 
silk facings, high-topped gloves, and russet hoots—oh! 
it’s an excellent part! Then there’s the Duke’s state 
dress in the last scene: a white plume and diamond 
button, crimson velvet cloak, and white satin trunks— 
oh, it’s a delightful part! I quite forgot the white 
shoes and red rosettes—I don't think there’s a better 
part on the stage!” ° 











‘‘ The Honey Moon, as honey moons are wont to do» 
went off extremely well. Audiences are very indul- 
gent when there is nothing to pay. Few things sour 
a critic more than pulling three shillings and sixpence 
from his breeches pocket. ‘Pray, my lord,” said 
Old Culpepper to Lord Robert, ‘what was the name 
of the gentleman who played Lopez? He had not 
much to do: nothing, indeed, but to invite the Duke 


he threw all the rest of you into the back ground. 


from Covent-garden.”-—“ The call-boy ? Impossible !” 
“‘Oh, no! it’s very true: we paid him thirty shillings.” 
‘What a shame !”’ exclaimed the old slopseller: ‘ on- 
ly a call-boy ? why don’t the Covent-garden proprie- 
tors put him into Macbeth, or Young Mirabel, or Ar- 
taxerxes, or something of that sort?’’ ‘‘ Why, the 
fact is, Sir,’”’ said the noble amateur, “‘ at Covent-gar- 
den poor Billy never gets beyond ‘Your ladyship’s 
carriage ;’ or at farthest, ‘This way, if you please, 
Sir ;’ because the poor fellow is cowed by the regu- 
lar actors: sad overbearing dogs: but here he is 
among gentlemen, who put him quite at his ease in a 
moment.” 

‘‘ Lord Robert Ranter has interest with the proprie- 
tors. He generally palms some “ stick’ of an actor 
upon them once in every season. These would twine 
“‘ like ivy round a sapling”’ establishment, but the two 
old oaks weather itout. Lord Robert spoke to the 
prop.ietors about Augustus Thackeray. He might 
be mistaken: we are all liable to errour; but for his 
part, he had never seen a more promising debut than 
his Duke Aranza: his style seemed to be something 
between John Kemble’s and Kean’s ; free, however, 
from the stateliness of the one, and the familiarity of 
the other: he should recommend the proprietors by 
all means to jump at him: he knew that Elliston 
would give any money for him, &c. &c. &c. The re- 
sult was, that the redoubtable Captain got an engage- 
ment at Covent-garden Theatre. The terms were 
neither thirty, no, nor even twenty five pounds a week. 
‘‘ No matter: money was not his precise object: and 
there was no doubt that the public voice would force 
the proprietors to cancel his present articles, and treat 
him with greater liberality. The cases of Kean and 
Miss O’Neil were precisely in point. He was deter- 
mined, for his part, to show the town what gentleman- 
ly acting was. Garrick was a gentleman: he had 
driven his tilbury last week down to Hampton to see 
his effects on sale and he must say, that a more gen- 
tlemanly turn out he had seldom witnessed. Not that 
he meant to patronize the drawing-room chairs ; they 
were decidedly too short in the elbow: and the Ho- 
garths were vulgar: noelegance in the subjects, and 
no delicacy in the manner of treating them. Butstill, 
Garrick himself was a gentleman, and the view he 
had from his drawing-room window across the dwarf 
wall upon the Thames was in capital taste. Garrick 
showed them how a gentleman could act, and he was 
determined to do the same.” 

“Now heavily in clouds came onthe day” when 
Thackeray, as the Prince of Denmark, was to slouch 
the accustomed left stocking upon the boards of Co- 
vent-garden Theatre. All his friends were mustered 
upon the occasion: but what are all any man’s friends 
ina Winter Theatre? According to the calculation 
of Socrates, they might be stuffed into one box without 
incommoding each other. Inthe stage box, on the 
Prince’s side, sat Lord Robert Ranter with his ousin 
Sir Hans Dabs Oliphant, a great admirer of Shak- 
speare, every line of whose works he professes tho- 
roughly to understand in spite of his commentators. 
Sir Hans Dabs brought with him a printed copy of 
the Hamlet of the immortal bard, (upon whom he 
himself is a commentator in manuscript) bound up 
with other plays. Itis his invariable custom thus te 
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check the actors: and wo ve to the wignt who muis- 
places asyllable! Sir Hans has his eye on his book, 
and invariably sets the offender down for a ninny. 
Should any thing happen to the prompter, there is no 
bavone: im all Marybone parish so well fitted to sup- 
ply his place. But to return to the hero of the night. 
The first discovery of him was greeted by the audi- 
ence with a round of applause. This compliment the 
Danish Youth returned with a bow, as Princes are ac- 
customed to do. I omitted to mention in its proper 
place, that Thackeray, while dressing for the part, 





drew on his jacket rather too hastily, so as to cause a | 


slight starting of the seam under his left arm. This 
in any other drama would, perhaps, not have been 
very material : but when the indignant youth in the 
first scene exclaimed, ‘‘I know not seems,” he happen- 
ed to raise his left hand to a height rather above the 
level of his head. This exhibited a white fissure, 
which contrasted strongly with the black velvet and 
bugles around it, and raised such a ludicrous parono- 
masial association in the minds of some of the audi- 
ence, thata pretty general titter ensued. The court 
of Denmark now broke up, and left the son of the 
late monarch to tell the pit how shamefully he had 
been used. ‘OQ! that this too, too solid flesh would 
melt!’ groaned Thackeray, and again raised his left 
arm. His too solid flesh had by this time, and by 
this action, increased the aperture. The former titter 
threatened to mount into a horse-laugh. “ It will nev- 
er do,” whispered Sir Hans Dabs Oliphant to Lord 
Robert. “O! yes, it will,’ answered his lordship, ‘the 
house tailor will set all that to rights in the twink- 
ling of a needle.” ‘My dear Lord Robert,” rejoined 
the critical baronet, ‘“‘ you mistake the matter: they 
are not laughing at that.” ‘‘No! at what then?” 
‘“‘Why at the misapprehension of the actor. 
left out three ‘ands’ and one ‘or.’ Then, too, when 
he said 


‘Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter,’ 


he raised his arm as if it were charged with a nine- 
pounder in front of the Woolwich barracks. I don’t 
blame the young man for this: every one according 
to his own trade: but the true reading is not cannon, 
a great gun, but canon with a single N, quasi canon- 
ical law; that is to say, spiritual law. Hamlet means 
to express his regret that religion should stand in the 
way of his meditated suicide.’’ ‘ Oh, I understand 
you,”’ said the other, “it was certainly wrong: in ut- 


tering the word ‘canon’ he should merely have point- | 
| Robert, with his back by this time in contact with the 


ed towards Doctors Commons.” ‘Exactly so,” said 
the commentator. 

“Things now went on pretty tolerably, until the 
closet-ecene between Hamlet and his mother. ‘‘ Now 
for the tug of war,” said Lord Robert to his compan- 
ion. ‘This is my great scene. At Richmond I al- 
ways get three rounds of applause init. I admit, my 
cloak is made of real Genoa velvet: there was a great 
deal in that: but still in justice to myself J must con- 
fess, that my Hamlet is as fine a piece of acting as 
has been seen since John Kemble: I speak out: egad! 
I give it to my mother in the true Nero style!" Wheth- 
er the audience objected to such treatment of a moth- 
er, or whether the elevated elbow once more gave to- 
kens of the separation of sleeve and body, I know 
not. Certain, however, it is, that coughing now be- 
came the order of the night. “! never knew colds 
more general,” said the unconscious amateur as he 
quitted the stage. ‘Lord love you, Sir!” said Billy 
Baw! (who was now reinstated in his proper station 


behind the regular scenes,) ,‘they have no more colds | 


than that kettle-drum : it is you they are coughing at.”’ 
Me!” exclaimed Thackeray, “if 1 thought the pub- 


lic meant to affront me, damme, if I would not pull | 
said a little dap- | 


” 


its nose.” ‘The public has no nose, 





He has, 








| 
' 
| 


that, Sir!” frerceiy aeimanded the capiam. *“ Be- 
cause,’ answered the author, “1 have found by ex- 
perience, that it has no bowels: [therefore infer by 
parity of anatomy that it has no nose.” 

‘The beautified Ophelia,” as Shakspeare, foresee- 
ing that Miss Foote would play the character, has apt- 
ly denominated her, was by this time dead and bu- 
ried. Laertes had attended the funeral and had jump- 
ed upon the coffin. ‘That is an act which I could 
never reconcile with decorum,”’ said Lord Robert to 
the critical Baronet. ‘Is it customary in Denmark 
to jump upon the coffin of the defunct?” ‘Yes, when 
a brother attends a funeral,” valiantly rejoined Sir 
Hans Dabs Oliphant. Critics do not stand upon tri- 
fles. Lord Robert was silenced. 

“The spectacle of “(a great man struggling with 
the storms of fate’’ was a most agreeable pastime to 
the gods of Greece. It still continues so to those of 
the upper gallery of our winter theatres. Thack- 
eray was quizzed and tormented by those avenging 
deities, until the green curtain dropped upon the fifth 
act. ‘ There is a very noisy fellow in the upper gal- 
lery,”’ said the amateur, as he rose from his fall, aided 
by two scene-shifters. ‘‘ There is,” answered the 
same little dapper damned author; “and he is like 
the late French Republic, the whole house—one and 
indivisible.” 

“The friends of the new actor, in front, behaved 
as new actors’ friends usually do. Old Culpepper 
heartily wished the young man had turned his hand 
to some other trade. Lady Newbiggin and her plump 
daughter ascribed it all to those horrid radicals in the 
galleries: they knew who set them on: there was a 
man in a red night-cap, very like T ~ , that was 
particularly noisy: for their parts, they never could 
see the use of the water tank upon the roof, if it was not 
opened to duck discontent: but, upon the whole, they 
must say that they thought the performance but 
SO SO. 

‘“« This, too, was the opinion of Thackeray’s bosom 
friend, Captain Lronsides, who pronounced it a deci- 
ded Daggerwood affair: adding, that Romeo Coates 
was a foolto him. Lord Robert Ranter and Sir Hans 
Dabs Oliphant slunk from their box as though they 
had been detected in probing the pockets of their 
neighbours. They made their exit through the Bow- 
street door, but were stopped on the upper step by a 
sudden shower. “ This is an elegant facade,” cried 
Lord Robert, stepping back to avoid the wet. “Very,” 
answered Sir Hans imitating the process. ‘It is 
modelled from a temple at Athens,’’ continued Lord 


outward wall of the building. ‘So they say,” resu- 
med the Baronet, clinging to the stucco as perpendi- 
cularly as a recruit at the word “ Attention.” I: was 
all to no purpose: the shower still pattered on their 
shoes: Scamander did not cling closer to Achilles. 
“It is a pity,” said Lord Robert, “ that the architect, 
in conveying over the model, forgot to bring the cli- 
mate with him.” ‘A great pity,” echoed Sir Hans; 
“ but there is a capital fruit-shed in Broad-court, over 
the way. I always run thither when it rains—that 
shed and this portico constantly remind me of my 
wife’s drawing-room grate, The polished bars, out- 
side, serve for show, but the black ones, inside, prop 
the hot coals.’’ ‘“ That blockhead George has, no 
doubt, driven round to the Piazza door,” said Lord 
Robert: “any thing is better than wet feet—lead on 
to the fruit shed.’’ When the two friends were safe 
under deal-board shelter, and both were comfortably 
seated upon inverted baskets, with alarge assortment 
of pea-shells crackling beneath their feet, like autum- 
nal leaves, they resumed their conversation upon the 
subject of the recent representation, “! had ve no- 
tion,” said Lord Robert, “that poor Thac!: ray 
would have turned out such a decided stick: st one 


per farce-writer at his elbow. “ How do you know moment I had some hopes of him. Did you observe 
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his ‘Frailty, thy name is woman ?’’”’ “ No, I was 
busy turning over my leaf.” “ Well, then, you must 
have noticed his ‘ Be buried quick with her ?’” “‘ No,” 
answered Sir Hans, “at that time I had lost my 
place.” ‘Lost your place? Why you never stirred 
from the box.” ‘‘ No, I mean the place in my book: 
My Hamlet is bound up with four other plays; and 
{ got smack into the middle of the Recruiting Officer, 
before I knew where I was.” 

“The subject of all this criticism, in the mean 
time, had retreated to his lodgings in Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury, where he slept soundly, unconscious of 
his failure. It isthe case in all the arts: there is not 
a hump-backed man, in all London and Westminster, 
who does not fancy himself an Adonis. Not that 
Thackeray was unaware of the discord in the house ; 
but he ascribed it to every cause out the true one, 
Colds and hoarseness were never more common. 
Besides, there was evidently a party sent in: proba- 
bly by Young or Macready : jealousy is proverbially 
a green-room failing: for his part, he thought the 
proper reading was not “ Beware of jealousy, it is a 
green-eyed monster.” No! Shakspeare evidently 
wrote it “‘Green-room monster!” and so he would 
deliver it, when he should be put up for lago. With 
this valiant determination, out sallied Thackeray ; 
and iv passing through Newport-market, saw, skew- 
ered upon the back of a dead sheep, a large play-bill, 
upon which “Theatre Royal Covent-Garden—Mac- 
beth,” was imprinted in legible characters. The 
poor animal, even in death, seemed conscious of “ the 
bloody business”’ of which it was the herald, its nose 
having marked the pavement below with a sympa- 
thetic crimson tint. ‘Oh! Macbeth!” ejaculated 
Thackeray, “that is my next part, is it? Well, I 
have no objection: it is not a bad part; but I wish 
they would not expect me to play upon opera-nights. 
Macheth was a thorough gentleman; it is true, he 
Killed his friend Banquo, and did not behave quite 
hospitably to King Duncan; but still, he was a tho- 
rough gentleman : John Kemble was always too frigid 
in it, and Garrick wanted height: yes, Garrick was a 
punchy little fellow, and dressed the character in 
scarlet breeches : Macbeth is nothing without figure.”’ 
By this time, the Thespian Captain had entered Por- 
tugal-street, where an old mirror, suspended in a bro- 
ker’s shop, “ reflected him back to the skies,” as the 
Reverend Bate Dudley has it. Thackeray was well 
pleased with the exhibition, and walked on, repeating 
** Macbeth is nothing without figure.””. On his return 
home, he found that the messenger whose duty it is to 
distribute the parts of the play next in representa- 
tion, had been at his residence, and left a manuscript 
for his perusal. It lay upon his breakfast-table, and 
the word ‘“‘Macbeth” was written in a fair legible 
hand upon the outside cover. ‘Oh, here it is, ’ cried 
he, carelessly. 

“ A happy prologue to the swelling act, 

Of this imperial theme.” 
So saying, he opened the fly leaf, and read “ Mr. 
Thackeray-——Macbeth—-the Bleeding Captain.” — 
‘*What!’’ exclaimed the astonished debutant, when 
he was able to resume his breath. ‘Me—expect me 
to act the bleeding Captain ? expecta perfect gentle- 
man to stagger on with two cuts on his forehead, and 
one on his cheek, to tell thatstupid old fool Duncan 
what a number of men his two generals had knocked 
onthe head? I won’t do it—there must be some mis- 
take.” —‘‘ Drive to Soho-square,” cried the new ac- 
tor, jumping into a hackney cabriolet. The manager 
received him suaviter in modo: but, as touching the 
bleeding Captain, forliterinre: he was cast for the 
part and must perform it. ‘ Never,” ejaculated 





pleased,” said the manager, ‘ana you would make 
our profession ‘a bed of roses.’ As affairs now stand, 
however, | am afraid that you are under articles to 
play what and when the proprietors please, under a 
penalty of thirty pounds.” This reminiscence stag- 
gered the tragedian. ‘Have you any objection to 
give me up my articles?” inquired he. ‘ None, what- 
ever,”’ answered the other, delivering them up to him. 
“Cancel and tear in pieces this great bond,”’ contin- 
ued Thackeray, scattering the fragments of the do- 
cument to the winds ;—“and as for you, Sir,” turning 
to the proprietor of the mansion, “ allow me to say, 
that if lever act again upon your boards, and you 
don’t keep your audience in better order, damme if I 
don’t call them out.’”’—‘‘ Do but contrive to call them 
in,” answered the manager, “ and I will undertake to 
re-engage you for three years, at a rising salary.”’ p. 
35-50. 

In closing these volumes, we make but one addi- 
tional remark. He who takes them up in a merry 
mood, cannot fail to be charmed with the wit, viva- 
city and rich variety of their contents; and he who 
is sad when he commences the perusal of them, will 
relax into smiles ere he has proceeded far. 








The Poetical Works of Mrs. Felicia Hemans. Fifth 
American Edition. To which is added many 
pieces not contained in any former edition. 2 vols, 
I18mo. New-Haven, 1828. Nathan Whiting. 


WirHouTt pausing to comment on the delectable 
grammar of the titlepage, literally transcribed above, 
(many pieces is added!) we cannot forbear expres- 
sing our satisfaction at the opportunity which is af- 
forded us, by the publication of a new edition of Mrs, 
Hemans's works, with additions, 10 record our opi- 
nion of the merits of that distinguished writer, and to 
adorn and enrich our columns with a few separate 
brilliants from her poetic treasury. On two or three 
occasions, we have already spoken of her in terms, 
which, applied to almost any other poet of the age, 
might justly be pronounced extravagant and unde- 
served; but in her instance, we feel, and are authori- 
zed in feeling,.more admiration than can readily be 
imbodied in words; and the language of encomias- 
tic hyperbole, connected with her name, becomes only 
the simple language of truth. 

With the Siege of Valencia, which occupies the first 
place in the collection, every reader is familiar—or, if 
there be any who has not perused it, we can assure 
him that he has a great pleasure in reserve ; and ad- 
vise him to defer it no longer. It is a dramatic poem 
of uncommon force and beauty, the principal attrac- 
tion of which consists in the vividly delineated con- 
flicts of a mother’s heart, drawn one way by the ri- 
gorous decisions of duty, and attracted the other by 
the powerful persuasions of maternal love. The story, 
though not calculated nor intended for stage-effect, is 
one of the deepest interest, and is evolved witha great 
degree of skill. The admirable author in this, as in 
all her effusions, has blended a tone of religion and 
morality with the clamour of high passions ; and has 
imparted double attraction to the patriotism of Gon- 
zalez, and to the firmness of Ximena, and to the dis- 
tress and mental struggles of the afflicted mother, by 
animating them with feelings that have their source 
“beyond this visible, diurnal sphere.” The plot may 
be thus briefly related: Alphonso and Carlos are 
sons of Gonzalez, Governor of Valencia, and of his 
wife Elmina. Ximena is their sister. Valencia is be- 
sieged by the Moors, and the sons of the Governour, as 
they come to visit their parents, are taken prisoners. 
The surrender of the city is the ransom demanded, 


Thackeray : ‘‘when | engaged as an actor, it was un- | and the alternative, in case of a refusal, the death of 


der an idea that I should act what [ pleased and when | 


I pleased.” “ Add thereto, and at what salary you 


the captives. This proposal of the Moors gives rise 


to some of the most moving domestic scenes that we 
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have ever perused. ‘The father, warmed by the re-; 
collection of the chivalrous sentiments and achieve- 
ments of his ancestors, and sustained by a lofty trust 
in the justice of over-ruling heaven, remains inexora- 
ble in his duty. The love of the sister, too, is not of 
sufficient ardour to melt the heroic and patriotic firm- 
ness of her character. But the mother, the doting, 
afflicted mother, vacillates ; love urges all his winning 
intreaties ; duty repels them with cold arguments ; 
but maternal affection triumphs. She seeks the camp 
of the besiegers, has an interview with her children, 
resolves to betray the city, and then, in the anguish of, 
her succeeding feelings, reveals her intention to Gon- 
zalez. He, to prove that he had no part or share in 
the design of Elmina, rushes out, and proclaims defi- 
ance to the Moors. This annunciation is death to 
his children, whom the Moors immediately behead. 
The Spanish forces, with Gonzalez at their head, sal- 
ly out from the walls; a desperate fight ensues, and 
when on the very verge of defeat, they are rescued by 
the king, who arrives at that critical juncture. Gon- 
zalez, dies in the lap of victory, and the tragedy con- 
cludes with a lofty burst of heroic enthusiasm from the 
lips of the heart-broken Elmina. 

The Vespers of Palermo is too well known to re- 
quire particular mention. It was the earliest drama- 
tic attempt of its author, and is strongly marked with 
that same high strain of morals, the same propriety of 
sentiment, and the same richness and appropriate- 
ness of imagery, which distinguish all the productions 
of Mrs. Hemans. The mind of this exalted woman is 
as much beyond those of the rest of her sex in point 
of cultivation, as it is in point of natural vigour and 
capacity. Large and various are the stores with 
which it is evidently replete; and the catalogue of 
subjects on which she has poured the illumination of 
her genius, embraces so wide a range as causes us to 
be surprised at the extent of her acquisitions. Among 
them are translations from various languages, and 
her themes and illustrations are drawn from every 
clime and age. But we were speaking of the Ves- 
pers of Palermo. This tragedy, like the other, is not 
calculated for the stage. It was played, on one oc- 
casion, not a great while since, in this city; but was 
coldly received, and has never been repeated. But 
though unfitted for scenic effect, it abounds with pas- 
sages of the greatest dramatic beauty, and the poetry 
throughout is such as we look for from the pure and 
prolific fountain whence it flows. 

The League of the Alps, and the Forest Sanctuary, 
occupy the remaining portion of the first volume. 
We must not dwell on these poems, replete as they 
are with all the noblest characteristics of poetry ; 
with burning thoughts; with a high and thrilling 
enthusiasm—never in the slightest degree transgress- 
ing the line of strict propriety of sentiment—with a 
liberal and generous spirit of religion “ that takes no 
private road ;” with words so adapted to the thoughts 
they bear, that no single one could be changed with- 
out interrupting the majestic smoothness of their flow, 
and diminishing its force; and, finally, with an all- 
pervading gentleness and tranquillity of tone, 

‘‘ Fixing its meekness in the spirit’s core.” 

In perusing Mrs. Hemans’s poetry, the reader ne- 
ver perceives the artifice of verse; he does not pause 
to analyze the melody that falls on his ear, and see 
how it has been produced by a dexterous and appo- 
site conjunction of syllables; he rises on the wings of 
song with feelings too engrossed to inquire the means 
by which he attains his elevation. The truth is, her 
thoughts are such as her subjects naturally inspire in 
an uncommonly capacious and delicate mind, cultiva- 
ted by a refined education, ennobled by lofty aspira- 
tions, and enriched by much and serious reflection ; 
and her language seems to be the unstudied garniture 
of her thoughts. Her intellect is masculine in its 





strength, and her heart feminine in its affections— 
and feminine in its virtues. She is woman in all the 
various and irresistible charms which feeling—well 
regulated and well directed feeling—gives to poetry ; 
and more than woman in the extent of her moral and 
metaphysical researches, in the clearness of her under- 
standing, and in the accuracy of her judgment. That 
the former is true, eyery page of her productions af- 
fords ample testimolly ; and of the latter, the proofs 
to an inquiring eye are abundant; though a careless 
one would not perceive them—for she makes no os- 
tentatious display. She feels deeply, and speaks 
what she feels, thus producing feeling in others. She 
looks on nature with an eye capable of discerning its 
beauties, and discriminating between light shades of 
difference; and hence her imagery is always appo- 
site and illustrative. She reads with a heart endowed 
with the finest impulses and keenest sensibilities; and 
is thus capable of finding charins in subjects that had 
been passed over by others a thousand and a thousand 
times, without exciting an emotion. But this admira- 
ble woman fully verifies the line of one of our own 
bards—‘‘ the -world is full of poetry.”” Whatever 
string she touches, it responds with sweetest music. 
The rock, whose granite roughness and sterility had 
chilled every previous beholder, struck by her magic 
wand, yields a gushing and gurgling tide to give fer- 
tility and luxuriance to the scene. A withered leaf 
from the tomb of Virgil, described by her pen, be- 
comes immortal as itssubject. The commonest theme 
is ennobled when she touches it, and the merest trifle 
in her hand, like rubbish in the grasp of a fairy, turns 
to shining gold. 

The two most prominent traits of Mrs. Hemans’s 
mind are tenderness and piety; and of her poetry, 
simplicity and calmness. The first mentioned charac- 
teristic gives an engagingness to all she writes—ap- 
pealing fresh from her own heart to that of the read- 
er—which renders it irresistibly attractive. The 
other attribute of her mind imparts a glow and a sub- 
limity to what she says, which the effusions of disso 
lute genius, however brilliant, must always lack. The 
truth is, poetry is never so winning and resistless as 
when it speaks the eternal truths of religion—in ad- 
monitory and consolatory tones to the penitent, or in 
balmy words, soft as the dews of heaven, to the 
mourner. The simplicity to which we allude as a dis- 
tinguishing feature of Mrs. Hemans’s poetry, is shown 
in the absence of all appearance of art. One does not 
readily perceive how she could have well expressed 
herself in any other terms than those employed ; and 
the thoughts, as we have before observed, flow ina 
natural and connected train from the subject. She 
neither seeks to startle the reader by any sudden ir- 
ruption of unlooked for sentiment, nor to dazzle him 
by any glittering combination of sonorous phrases, 
nor to fasten his attention by any complicated involu- 
tion of style. The gleams of an erratic fancy spar- 
kle not here and there on her page, like vanishing 
streaks of phosphoric brightness on the sea; but her 
effusions shine with the steady and salutary illumina- 
tion of unwavering genius, fixed as the pole-star in 
the northern heavens. 

In inaking a few selections from the additional pieces 
contained in the present edition of Mrs. Hemans’s 
poems, we do not expect to present our readers with 
gems which have never before attracted their admira- 
tion; but brilliants like these deserve frequent inspec- 
tion, and can never be viewed without increased de- 
light. Such poetry as the following does not grow 
old. The damp of time, which gradually cori odes 
the unpolished effusions of other writers, does not im- 
pair the brightness of hers; like breath upon a shining 
sword blade, it passes off, without dulling their keen- 
ness or diminishing their lustre. 

No one can read the stanzas which we first copy, 
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without a tribute of admiration for the nobleness 
which they nobly commemorate. They are indeed 
“ high words to flow from woman’s breaking heart,”’ 
and it isa high heart that dictated them. The con- 
trast expressed in the first four lines of the sixth stan- 
za is particularly beautiful and touching : 


Gertrude, 


The Baron Von der Wart, accused, @hough it is believed un- 
justly, as an accomplice in the assassination of the Emperor A)- 
ert, was bound alive on the wheel, and attended by his wife 
Gertrude throughout his last agonizing moments, with the most 
heroic fidelity. Her own sufferings, and those of her unfortu- 
vate husband, are most affectingly described in a letter which 
she afterwards addressed to a female friend, and which was pub- 
lished some years ago at Haarlem, in a book, entitled “ Ger- 
trude Von der Wart; or Fidelity unto Death.”’ 


Her hands were clasped, her dark eyes raised, 
The breeze threw back her hair ; 
Upto the fearful wheel she gazed— 
All that she loved was there. 
The night was round her clear and cold, 
The holy heaven above ; 
Its pale stars watching to behold 
The night of earthly love. 


‘* And bid me not depart,” she cried, 
‘*My Rudolph! say not so! 
This is no time to quit thy side— 
Peace, peace! I cannot go. 
Hath the world aught for me to fear 
When death is on thy brow ? 
The world!—what meaps it ?—mine is here— 
I will not leave thee now! 


‘‘T have been with thee in thine hour 
Of glory and of bliss, 

Poubt not its memory’s living power 
Tostrengthen me through this! 

And thou, mine honoured love and true, 
Bear on, bear nobly on! 

We have the blessed Heaven in view, 
Whose rest shall soon be won.” 


And were not these high words to flow 
From woman’s breaking heart ? 

—Through all that night of bitterest wo 
She bore her lofty part ; 

But oh! with such a freezing eye, 
With such a curdling cheek— 

Love, love! of mortal agony, 
Thou, only thou, shouldst speak ! 


The winds rose high—but with them rose 
Her voice, that he might hear ;— 

Perchance that dark hour brought repose 
To happy bosoms near : 

While she sat striving with despair 
Beside his tortured form, 

And pouring her deep soul in prayer 
Forth on the rushing storm. 


She wiped the death damps from his brow, 
With her pale hands and soft, 

Whose touch upon the lute chords low, 
Had stilled his heart so oft. 

She spread her mantle o’er his breast, 
She bathed his lips with dew, 

And on his cheek such kisses pressed, 
As joy and hope ne’er knew. 


Oh! lovely are ye, love and faith, 
Enduring to the last! 

She had her meed—one smile in death— 
And his worn spirit passed, 

While even as o’er a martyr’s grave, 
She knelt on that sad spot, 

And weeping, blessed the God who gave 
Strength to forsake it not! 


What can be more beautiful than the application, and 
moral inference, contained in the concluding two 
stanzas of the subjoined piece? 


The Dial of Flowers, 


* This dial was, I believe, formed by Linnus, and marked the 
hours by the opening and closing, at regular intervals, of the 
flowers arranged in it.” 


"Pwasa lovely thought to mark the hours, 
As they floated in light away, 

By the opening of the folding flowers 
That laugh to the summer's day. 





Thus had each moment its own rich hue, 
And its graceful cup or bell, 

In whose coloured vase might sleep the dew, 
Like a pear} in ocean’s suéll. 


To suclf sweet signs might the time have flowed 
In golden current on, 

Ere from the garden, man’s first abode, 
The glorious guests were gone. 


So might the days have been brightly told— 
Those days of song and dreams— 

When shepherds gathered their flocks of old, 
By the blue Arcadian streams. 


So in those isles of delight, that rest 
Far off in a breezeless main, 

Which many a bark, with a weary guest, 
Hath sought, but still in vain. 


Yet is not life, in its real flight, 
Marked thus—even thus—on earth, 

By the closing of one hope’s delight, 
And another’s gentle birth ? 


Oh! let us live, so that flower by flower, 
Shutting in turn, may leave 

A Jingerer still for the sunset hour, 
A charm for the shaded eve. 


The next excellent effusion has been often copied, 
and is probably familiar to the most of our readers ; 
but it possesses such rare merits that we cannot for- 
bear giving it a place: 


The Bride’s Farewell. 


Why do I weep ?—to leave the vine 
Whose clusters o’er me bend, 

The myrtle—yet, O, call it mine! 
The flowers I love to tend : 

—A thousand thoughts of all things dear, ° 
Like shadows o’er me sweep, 

I leave my sunny childhood here, 
—Oh, therefore, let me weep! 


I leave thee, sister !—we have played 
Through many a joyous hour, 

When the silvery green of the olive shade 
Hung dim o’er the fount and the bower! 

Yes, thou and I, by stream, by shore, 
In song, in prayer, in sleep, 

Have been as we may be no more— 
Sweet sister, let me weep! 


1 leave thee, father !—Eve’s bright moon 
Must’ now light other feet, 

With the gathered grapes and lyre in tune, 
Thy homeward steps to greet! 

Thou jin whose voice to bless thy child, 
Lay tones of love so deep, 

Whose eye o’er all my youth hath smiled, 
I leave thee! let ne weep! 


Mother! I leave thee !—on thy breast 
Pouring out joy and wo, 

I have found that holy place of rest 
Still changeless—yet I go! 

Lips that have lulled me with your strain, 
Eyes that have watched my sleep! 

Will earth give love like yours again ? 
—Kind mother, let me weep! 


Our next quotation is a noble poem. It is whee 
poesy is made the medium of such sentiments as these, 
that she may indeed be termed a “ heaven-descended 
maid.” 


Death and the Warriour. 


“ Ay, warrjour, arm! and wear thy plume 
On a proud and fearless brow ! 

Iam the lord of the lonely tomb, 
And a mightier one than thou ! 


Bid thy soul's love farewell, young chief! 
Bid her a loug farewell ! 

Like the morning’s dew shall pass that grief— 
Thou comest with me to dwell! 


Thy bark may rush through the foaming deep, 

* Thy steed o’er the breezy hill; 

But they bear thee on toa place of sleep, 
Narrow, and cold, and chill.” 


“Was the voice I heard, thy voice, O Death ¢ 
And is thy day so near? 
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Then on the field shall my life’s last breath 
Mingle with victory’s cheer. 


Banners shall float withthe trumpet’s note, 
Above me asI die! 

And the palm tree wave o’er my noble grave, 
Under the Syrian sky. 


High hearts shall burn in the royal hall, 
When the minstrel names that spot ; 

And the eyes I love shall weep my fall— 
Death! Death! I fear thee not.” 


“ Warriour! thou bearest a haughty heart, 
But I can bend its pride! 

How s!ouldst thou know that thy soul will part 
In the hour of victory’s tide? 


It may be far from thy steel-clad bands, 
That I shall make thee mine ; 

it may be lone on the desert sands, 
Where men for fountains pine! 


It may be deep amidst heavy chains, 
In some strong Paynim hold— 

I have slow dull steps and lingering pains, 
Wherewith to tame the bold!” 


“Death! Death! I go to a doom unblest 
If this indeed must be! 

But the cross is bound upon my breast, 
And I may not shrink for thee! 


Sound, clarion, sound !—for my vows are giver 
To the cause of the holy shrine ; 

I bow my soul to the will of Heaven, 
O Death! and not to thine!” 


The thoughts contained in the following little effu- 
sion are almost as old as its subject; but we have 
never before seen them so prettily dressed. 


Time’s Song. 


“ O’er the level plain where mountains 
Greet measI go, 

O’er the desert waste where fountains 
At my bidding flow, 

Qn the boundless beam by day, 
On the cloud by night, 

Tam rushing hence away! 
Who will chain my flight? 


War his weary watch was keeping— 
I have crushed his spear ; 

Grief within her bower weeping— 
I have dried her tear ; 

Pleasure caught a minute’s hold— 
Then I hurried by, 

Leaving all her banquet cold, 
And her goblet dry. 


Power had won a throne of glory— 
Where is now his fame ? 
Genius said—“ 1 live in story ;” 
Who hath heard his name? 
Love, beneath a myrtle bough, 
Whispered—“ Why so fast ¢” 
And the roses on his brow 
Withered as I passed. 


Ihave heard the heifer lowing 
O’er the wild wave’s bed ; 

I have seen the billow> flowing 
Where the cattle fed ; 

Where began my wanderings ? 
Memory will not say ; 

Where will rest my weary wings ? 
Science turns away. 


The reader who withholds the epithet of beautiful ' 
trom our next selection is not competent to pronounce | 
on the merits of poetry : 


The Better Land. 


“T bear thee speak of the better land, 

Thou call’st its children a happy band ; 

Mother! oh where is that radiant shore? 

Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ? 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 

And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle boughs ?” 
—‘* Not there, notthere, my child!” 


“Is it where the feathery palm trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies 2 
Or midst the green islands of glittering seas, 





Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 


And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings, 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?” 
—* Not there, not there, my child!” 


“1s it far away, insome region old, 

Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold ?—~ 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 

And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 

And the pearl! gleams forth from the coral strand,— 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land ?” 

—* Not there, not there, my child !” 


“« Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
Far beyond the clouds and beyond .he tomb, 
—It is there, it is there, my child!” 

We quote but one more effusion. In selecting these 
lines we simply wish to show our readers what com- 
mon things are full of poetry, when viewed by a wri- 
ter of so much brightness of genius and piety of soul 
and tenderness of heart as Mrs Hemans. Her be- 
nignant and quiet mind gives beauty to whatever it 
contemplates ; and as every feature of a landscape 
looks lovely when lighted up by the mild effulgence of 
the moon ; so on whatever subject the tranquil lustre 
of her genius falls, it straight acquires charms and an 
interest that it never possessed before: 


The Cottage Girl. 


A child beside a hamlet’s fount at play, 
Her fair face laughing at the sunny day; 

* The cheerful girl her labour leaves awhile, 
To gaze on Heaven’s and Earth's unsullied smile ; 
Her happy dog looks on her dimpled cheeks, 
And of his joy in his own language speaks ; 
A gush of waters, tremulously bright, 
Kindling the air to gladness with their light ; 
And a soft gloom beyond, of summer-trees, 
Darkening the turf, and, shadowed o’er by these, 
A low, dim, woodland cottage :—this was all! 


What had the scene for memory to recall, 
With a fond look of love ? What secret spell, 
With the heart’s pictures bade its image dwell ? 
What but the spirit of the joyous child, 

That freshly forth o’er stream and verdure smiled, 
Casting upon the common things of earth 
A brightness, born and gone with infant mirth ? 


We now leave this admirable writer. The reader 
who can peruse her productions without acknow- 
ledging themrich in all the best and highest essentials 
of poetry, has no taste; and if he deny the justness 
and beauty of her sentiments, he has no virtue. 








Stories from Roman History. By a Lady. 18mo. 1829. 
Boston, Munroe & Francis: New-York, C. §. 
Francis. 


Godfrey Hall; or Prudence and Principle: a Tale, by 
the author of “Rachel,” and ‘‘ The Authoress."’ 
18mo. 1829. Same Publishers. 


Kecollections of a Beloved Sister, interspersed with Re- 
flections, addressed to her own Children. By the 
author of “Little Sophy.” 18mo. 1829. Same 
Publishers. 


A DELICATE and important task is imposed on him 
who is required to pronounce a critical opinion on the 
merits or demerits of works intended for the perusal 
of children. The books which are placed in the hands 
of juvenile readers are destined to have an important 
influence on their future lives aud conduct; and it is 
not only desirable to parents, but of the most moment- 
ous consequence to themselves and to society, that 
their choice be guided aright. It is an easy thing to 
give the ductile minds of youth a wrong direction ; but 
it is difficult to turn back the current of their opinions, 
once formed, and bid them flow in a different channel. 
“ As the twig is bent, the tree’s inciined ;” and there, 
consequently, devolves a great burden of responsi- 
bility on him whose duty it is to decide on the 
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merits of juvenile literature, lest a hasty opmion, or 
unmerited praise, should commend unworthy pro- 
ductions to perusal. 

Impressed with a full sense of the importance of our 
task, we have examined the works named at the head 
of this article, and feel no disposition to withhold from 
them the stamp of our approbation. The first is an 
abridged narrative of the principal incidents of Ro- 
man history, written in an interesting and lucid style, 
and illustrated by numerous wood-cuts. While it 
conveys, itself, as clear and accurate an impression of 
the detached portions of Roman story, of which it 
treats, as the succinctness of the sketches will allow, 
it is evidently calculated to provoke a thirst for a fuller 
and more satisfying draught from ‘‘truth’s historic 
stream ;’’ and is thus not only useful for the informa- 
tion it affords, but also for the proper and desirable 
curiosity which it awakens. Of course, in a little 
volume of this kind, we look for a mere relation of 
interesting facts, now and then, perhaps, accompa- 
nied by an apposite reflection or a happy inference ; 
but any investigation of complex political motives or 
hidden springs of action, would be altogether mis- 
placed, and fatigue and perplex the minds which it is 
intended to amuse. 

The next volume, Godfrey Hall, is a story in which 
the author has successfully and entertainingly illus- 
trated many excellent moral precepts ; and the work 
deserves much praise for combining in so unusual a 
degree the amusement which children seek, with the 
instruction that parents should be desirous of impart- 
ing. In noticing this little novel it would not be just 
to omit mentioning the handsome style of its mechan- 
ical execution. Without making any ostentatious 
pretensions, it comes before the public in a similar 
garb with the beautiful little juvenile year-book, The 
Pearl, which we spoke of in this paper a short while 
since ; and, with that, may very properly be recom- 
mezded as an appropriate present for the approach- 
ing festive season. 

‘** Recollections of a Beloved Sister.” is a work of a 
higher character than either of the two former, and 
the juvenile reader who peruses it with a proper spirit 
cannot fail to receive much edification from the 
pure moral and religious instructions with which it 
abounds. It is evidently and literally what the title 
professes ; and the author assures us in her advertise- 
ment that, in noting down the recollections of her be- 
loved sister as they arose to her mind, she was actua- 
ted solely by a wish to afford the means of elevating 
and useful entertainment to her own offspring. The 
volume presents an impressive and beneficial delinea- 
tion of the life and conversation of a pure and high- 
minded female, who, though solicited by many temp- 
tations, and assailed with many afflictions, pursued 
the even tenor of her way, neither allured from the 
path of duty by the fascinations of pleasure on the 
one side, nor driven from it by the frowns of misfor- 
tune on the other. Sustained by him who holds the 
universe in the hollow of his hand, ‘she passed like 
gold through the fire, and came out from it only more 
purified, and ‘ meet for the inheritance of the saints 
in light.’” 

These three productions, so dissimilar in the nature 
of their contents, are all calculated to produce a sim- 
ilar result—improvement, moral and literary, to the 
youthful mind. In the first, undisguised truth ap- 
peals to the reader, and seeks to supply him with 
useful historical information ; in the second, “truth 
by frolic fiction dressed”’ stores the heart with virtu- 
ous and prudential precepts; and in the last, religion 
mildly essays to fortify the soul with a still more en- 
during kind of wisdom, beside which the wisdom of 
the worldis folly. The motto which the author ofthe 
last named little effusion has chosen for her work is by 
our favourite Mrs. Hemans; and we cite it, as well 
for its beauty as its appropriateness. 





‘For the most loved are they, 

Of whom fame speaks not with her clarion voice 

In regal halls! the shades o’erhang their way ; 

The vale, with its deep fountain, is their choice: 
And gentle hearts rejoice 

Around their steps! till silently they die, 

As a stream shrinks from summer’s burning eyc : 
And the world knows not then— 

Nor then, nor ever, what pure thoughts are fled! 

Yet these are they, that on the souls of men 

Come back, when night her folding veil hath spread, 
The long-remembered dead !” 





Seventy-five Receipts for Pastry, Cakes, and Sweetmeats. 
By a Lady of Philadelphia. 12mo. Boston, 1828. 
Munroe & Francis. 

Wuat a shame to send a critic such a work as this 
to review! Why a mere perusal of the table of con- 
tents is almost sufficient to create an appetite under 
the ribs of death. Puff Paste, Mince Pies, Plum Pud- 
ding, Lemon Pudding, Pumkin Pudding, Fritters, 
Fine Custards, Plum Cake—and thus it runs on to the 
end of the chapter with a list of seventy-five delicious 
edibles, the mere mention of which conjures up 
the most vexatious and savoury-looking phantoms, 
‘cheating the deluded senses with a show of that 
they ne’er must taste of.’’ This book has really made 
us so hungry that we cannot praise it—and indeed 
how should we be able conscientiously to do so, un- 
less furnished by the publishers or author with a few 
of the articles about which it discourses so eloquently, 
that we might ascertain, from actual experiment, 
whether or not the receipts are ‘“ founded in fact.” 
But as this, unluckily, is not likely to be the case, we 
have submitted the precious catalogue of confections 
to one more skilled in the abstruse science of cookery 
than ourself—whose knowledge on the erudite subject 
extends only to destroying, not to constructing—and 
our fair deputy, after much learned deliberation and 
nice experiment, has at length pronounced a very 
favourable decision. She says that the book is a good 
and intelligible book; that although there are some 
puffs in it, yet in these days of puffery that will 
scarcely be deemed an objection ; that in the whole 
volume there is but one frifle; (there are more in 
Locke’s Philosophy) and that this is compensated for 
by the gravy-ty of other subjects. The author, she fur- 
ther remarks, sometimes minces the matter; but in 
general it may be said, that the style is flowery, the 
subjects often piquant and spicy, and rich with fruit- 
age derived from wide and extensive research. 

After this learned exposition of the merits of the 
book, it only remains for us to add, that it is printed 
on unusually handsome paper, with a clear new type ; 
that it is handsomely done up in a blue muslin cover, 
and that the receipts are written in a style so plain 
and intelligible, that one of the most ordmary com- 
prehension can understand them. 








SKETCH. 





THE FATAL LIE OF BENEVOLENCE. 


Wuevy | first knew Amelia Grenville, I thought her 
the most lovely girl 1 had ever seen. Her beauty 
was of that powerful and undefinable kind which ev- 
ery beholder feels, but which no language can de- 
scribe. In regularity of features many surpassed 
her; nor was her shape one of faultless symmetry. 
Her teeth were as white as snow ; but rather too large 
to be likened to pearls. Her lips, however, without 
hyperbole, were as red as rubies, and as tempting 
as but no matter for illustrations. She was, in 
short, a most charming girl; and I will not attempt 
todescribe her, after having just pronounced it im- 
possible. 

It was rather to her mind and disposition, than to 
her outward person, that Amelia owed her loveliness. 
Her eye, her jJarge full blue eye was always lighted 
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up by an expression of great intelligence ; and her 


| lingly on the ear over the water. Whenit had ceased, 


cheek wore that placid smile, that benignant serenity, | [ heard the shrill whistles of the boatswain and his 
which has been aptly termed the sunshine of the| mates, and immediately after, their deep sepulchral 


heart. Intruth, Amelia’s gayety, like the long sum- 
mer afternoons of an Italian clime, was seldom over- 
cast by a cloud; and if a little shade of pettishness 
ever dimmed her happy brightness of temper, it was 
but for a moment, when it quickly passed away, and 
all was calm again. Her feelings flowed in a pure 
and tranquil current; and though accident or misfor- 
tune occasionally interposed obstacles to interrupt 
their passage, yet they were always quietly surmount- 
ed, giving rise only to atemporary ripple, that diver- 
sified their surface for a little moment, and then van- 
ished entirely away. 

I remember Amelia’s marriage like a thing of yes- 
terday. John Sanford was the happy man who led 
the blushing, beautiful girl to the altar; and never 
were two better mated. Jack was a tall, manly look- 
ing fellow, of about twenty-one: Amelia at that 
time was a little rising seventeen, just mellowing into 
womanhood. Poor thing, how she blushed as she 
made her responses to the minister, her rosy cheeks 
contrasting so finely with the snow-white kerchief 
which concealed her bosom—-but not its heavings ; for 
it panted and swelled beneath, as if striving to escape 
from the muslin thrall. 

John Sanford was a Lieutenant in the United States 
Navy. He and Amelia had been warmly attached 
from their early years ; and as soon as Jack mounted 
the swab, or, in more intelligible phrase, as soon as 
he was promoted to a lieutenancy, he claimed her lily 
hand. The pay of his grade affords but poor encour- 
agement to matrimony ; but Jack looked on their fu- 
ture prospects with the exaggerating eyes of love, and 
for money he entertained a true sailor contempt. 
But Amelia was a better economist than he; and for 
a few months after their marriage every thing glided 
along as smoothly and as happily as heart could wish. 
Atlast, however, a sad change took place in their af- 
fairs; war broke out, and Jack was ordered to sea. 
I was with him on the evening when he received his 
orders. We were seated in their little front parlour, 
at a sociable game of whist. My cousin Sarah and 
I had taken tea with them, and were spending the re- 
mainder of the evening very agreeably. Amelia and 
{ were partners against Sarah and Jack. We had 
just commenced on the third game of a long rubber, 
when a tap at the door announced a visiter, and Tom 
Spunyarn, the Gunner’s mate, an old laid up sea-dog 
from the yard, who was in the practice of doing er- 
rands for the Commodore, entered the apartment. 
‘Your sarvent, gentlemen,” said Tom, as he took off 
his tarpaulin, (in the crown of which he carefully de- 
posited his quid of tobacco, which he had dislodged 
from his cheek on entering the door) ‘“ your sarvant, 
gentlemen, here’s a letter for Mr. Sanford from the 
Commodore.” 

[thought I perceived, when Tom was first ushered 
into the parlour, that Sanford turned a little pale; 
but it might have been only fancy. It is certain, 


however, that his hand trembled as he opened the let- ' 


ter: and his voice faltered, and was considerably 
husky, when he announced that he had received or- 
ders to join, without delay, the armed vessel which was 
then lying in the harbour. There was no more gaye- 
ty that evening. Sarah and I, perceiving it was with 
great difficulty that Amelia could suppress her agita- 
tion, soon took our leave, that we might not oppose 
any hindrance to the free interchange of their thoughts 
and feelings. 

The next and last time that I ever saw my friend 
Jack was about a week after this, on the day that he 
was to set sail. It was a fine clear, cool morning ; 
and as I approached his ship to pay my farewell visit 
to the brave fellow, they were rolling off for eight 
o'clock. The martial music came sweetly and thril- 


voices as they cried down the fore and main hatch- 
way, ‘all hands te weigh anchor, hoy!’ Any one 
who has been on board a man-of-war, when about 
getting under way, will readily understand that it is 
then no place for a stranger. All is at once bustle, 
stir and business. The companion ladders are taken 
down ; gratings are put over the hatchways; all the 
after-guard, main and mizzen topmen and marines, 
are called aft to the capstan-bars. The gunner and 
his crew, with nippers and salvagees, are attending 
to the messenger ; the foretopmen and forecastlemen 
are busy forward; and in short, without entering into 
particulars, the whole ship is in motion, and every 
officer and man employed. 

When I came alongside, the sentry at the gangway 
ordered me off, stating that they were getting under 
way, and that orders had been issued to admit no 
strangers on board. But I sent my name to Jack, 
and he immediately came to the gangway and re- 
ceived me. How manly and handsome the fellow 
looked! He had been ashore early that morning in 
an official capacity, and still remained in full dress, 
with the exception of his hat, which he had exchang- 
ed for a tarpaulin. He had the trumpet in his hand ; 
for he was the first lieutenant, and, when all hands are 
called, itis the duty of the first lieutenant to take 
charge of the deck. He did not say a single word 
about Amelia; but I thought I could now and then de- 
tect his eye glancing over to the village of Brooklyn, as 
if striving to single out the roof of his own little dwell- 
ing, and showing plainly what thoughts were passing 
in his mind. During all this while, the men were 
heaving round on the capsian bars, animated by the 
cheering music of the fifes, and now and then urged 
by the commands of the younger midshipmen, who 
were stationed aft, (those human speaking-trumpets) 
“heave round!—heave with a will !—heave all togeth- 
er!’ and like ejaculations. The shrill music, the 
creaking of the capstan, the tiny voices of the juvenile 
reefers (as the midshipmen are called) contrasting 
oddly with the occasional harshness of their orders 
(heavy words, as the sailors say, from weak stomachs) 
the clinking music of the palls, the rattling of the 
| chain cable, as the waisters and tierers lighted it aft 
| with their iron hooks, and the surging of the messen- 
| ger, all blended together in a strange confusion, which 
| would have been very diverting to me, had I not felt 

that I was intruding. So I made my visit as brief as 

possible, and giving Jack a real sailor grasp of the 
‘hand when I left him, and most sincerely wishing him 
|every good wish, | jumped into the boat, and shoved 
‘off. As soon as I left the ship, the carpenters were 
‘ordered to lay out and unrig the accommodation lad- 
‘der; and before ] reached Brooklyn I heard Jack’s 
loud clear voice giving the necessary commands ; I 
saw the men run up the rigging like squirrels, and lay 
out on the topsail and tcp-gallant yards; I saw them 
loose sail; I saw the sails sheeted home and hoisted 
taught up—but why dwell on particulars ?—I saw the 
‘noble vessel suddenly put out all her canvass, and 
.“ walk the waters like a thing of life.” 

About two months after this, Amelia, who had been 
for some time in poor health and low spirits—the con- 
sequence of her situation, rendered more precarious 
by her continual anxiety on account of Sanford— 
was taken alarmingly ill. Every thing that affection 

or medical skill could suggest to render her more 
_comfortable, was done with a promptness and alacrity 
that spoke more than volumes in favour of the sweet 
sufferer’s disposition. But her illness continued to in- 
crease ; and her mind, during the continuance of her 
fever, would strangely wander—though always on one 
unvarying theme—one name was always on her burn- 
ing lips—it was Sanford’s. Many innocent fibs, as they 
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were called and thought, were fabricated by her at- 
tendants to diminish her dangerous solicitude about 
her husband ; and at length their assurances that the 
vessel had been heard from,by another, that had spo- 


ken her at sea, and reported officers and crew all . 


well, had a tendency in some degree to tranquillize 
her feelings. 

But the truth was, the vessel had never been heard 
from, until about this very conjuncture; and then the 
news that was received was of the most alarming and 
agonizing kind. She had fallen in with a British ship 
of superiour force, and after a desperate engagement 
had been taken. Sanford’s name stood first among 
the killed! Poor fellow! in the onset of the engage- 
ment, while, with a flushed cheek, a dauntless front, 
and tlashiug eye, he was issuing his clear and intrepid 
orders, a musket ball from one of the enemy’s tops 
struck him in the head, and stretched him dead upon 
the deck. 

_In all the newspapers a long and circumstantial 
account of this distressing occurrence was related ; 
and much fear was entertained on the part of the 


medical attendant of Amelia, lest it should reach her | 


her. A newspaper enveloped the present, and in 
taking it off, the eye of Amelia was attracted by some 
article, which she was induced to pause at and peruse. 
lt was the real account of the engagement, and she 
had not read far before the fatal truth rushed like 
lightning into her brain. The sudden shock was too 
;much for nature to endure; she dropped from her 
_ chair in strong convulsions, and when the household, 
‘alarmed by the noise, entered the apartment, they 
‘ beheld the beloved victim of a benevolent lie stretched 
; dead upon the floor ! 

| Reader, I will not pause to moralize. There is an 
‘obvious inference to be drawn from this narration, 
‘which, I sincerely hope, may not prove to have been 
' written in vain. 








ESSAYS. 





TIME. 


Ir has been observed by Pythagoras, that ability and 
necessity dwell near each other; and there are few 
who have not, urged by the latter, accomplished tasks 





knowledge, and prove too sudden and severe a shock | previously thought impracticable, and overcome difli- 


for her attenuated strength to bear. What was to be 
done? They had already, through misguided bene- 
volence, given her reason to believe that poor Jack 
was alive and well; and, of course, these fatal tidings 
now made known, would fall upon her heart witha 
tenfold weight. It was therefore agreed upon that the 
delusion, under the influence of which she was begin- 
ning to recover, should be continued ; and the domes- 
tics were strictly enjoined to say or do nothing that 
should undeceive her. With the quick and perspica- 
cious eye of love, however, Amelia soon saw, or 
fancied she saw, a restraint inthe manners and con- 
versation of those around her, which led her to be- 
lieve that something was concealed. She questioned 
them, and their hesitating answers aroused the most 
dreadful forebodings; in vain did her friends, reco- 
vering from the unexpected attack, assure her that 
her misgivings were unfounded. Her throbbing heart 
refused to believe them, and her renewed anxiety 
threatened a dangerous relapse; it was therefore 
found necessary to confirm their statements in some 
manner that should do away her doubts, or her life 
would fall the sacrifice. In this dilemma, a strange, 
and seemingly sufficient expedient was devised. The 
distr: ssed physician, who was also a near relative of 
his patient, explained the circumstances of her situa- 
tion to the editor of one of the city newspapers, and 
procured his consentto the admission of a paragraph, 
in which the very reverse of the truth, in relation to 
the unfortunate engagement, was stated. But one 
copy of this paper was struck off, after the usual 
number had been previously printed. 

The cheering information thus imparted to Amelia 
had a very rapid and beneficial effect ; and all those 
who had been parties to the kindly meant duplicity, 
began to congratulate themselves upon the happy 
result. But they were soon to learn, by a terrible 
lesson, that dissimulation is in no case justifiable, and 
that the commands of him who has said thou shalt not 
bear false witness, are not susceptible of modification 
according to circumstances, but staud eternally and 
unchangeably the same. 

It was on a still, quiet afternoon. Amelia had so 
far recovered as to be able to sit up by the fire in an 
easy chair; and at the time to which we advert she 
was alone in the apartment, her attendant having 
just left it, on some trifling errand. A little girl, the 
daughter of a neighbour, tapped at the door, and in- 
vited by Amelia in a faint, sweet voice, entered the 
room, bringing from her mother some delicate con- 
fection for the patient—for all the neighbourhood 
loved Amelia, and strove by such gratifying acts of 
kindness to show the estimation in which they held 


culties that had seemed too great to be surmounted. 
He who calls to recollection the prominent events of 
his life, with the thoughts and emotions by which each 
was accompanied, will be surprised to mark how easy 
many things have been in execution, which appeared 
formidable in prospect; and how, in retrospect, the 
whole path that he has trodden seems smoothed down 
to uniform evenness. There are many obstructions 
and impediments which interrupt the successful ad- 
vancement of all men; but, in general, it may be said 
of these, that they are greatly increased and multi- 
plied by the weakness and irresolution of our nature ; 
that necessity seldom imposes a task where there is 
not ability to accomplish it; and that he who sets for- 
ward with a determined spirit, guided by wisdom and 
prudence, though he cannot command success, will 
not be likely to be defeated. 

The student, commencing his career of literature, 
like a traveller who has arrived at the foot of the Alps, 
may very naturally dread the toil that is before him, 
and doubt his ability of arriving at the summit. But 
he should derive energy from the knowledge that the 
summit has been attained by myriads of others, with 
no assistance but such as he can command; that it is 
not to be reached by one mighty effort of the mind, 
but by continual assiduity ; and that every step of pro- 
gression diminishes the difficulty of the succeeding. 
A few gigantic intellects have existed which seemed to 
grasp knowledge by intuition, and to arrive at ultimate 
conclusions without paying heed to intermediate pro- 
positions; but, with these rare exceptions, the mind, 
like the body, must be gradually expanded from the 
imbecility of childhood to the energy of the perfect 
man. 

It is wonderful to look around and see what mighty 
works have been accomplished by perseverance and 
industry ; and to note what important results flow 
from a proper disposition of time. Erasmus, an au- 
thor, the greater part of whose life was spent in pov- 
erty and wandering, by usefully employing every mo- 
ment that could be devoted to literature—by filling up, 
as some one has happily expressed it, the interstitial 
vacancies which occur in the most crowded variety of 
occupation, has written more than one, whose time is 
similarly diversified with engagements, would think it 
practicable to read. At the present day we have 
another conspicuous instance of analagous intellectual 
industry, in a writer who has given to the world de- 
lightful works of fiction with such prolific abundance, 
that the reader has scarcely had time to complete the 
perusal of one, before another has been presented to 
his attention. 





Could the minutes and hours which every man 
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spends, either in total idleness or in frivolous pursuits, 
be agglomerated into one continuous period, he would 
start to see what a large portion of his existence had ; 
been thrown away, and during how little of his life he | 
had actually lived. ‘Take care of the pence, and the | 
shillings and pounds will take care of themselves,”’ is | 
an old and excellent precept; and is capable of more 
extended and more salutary application than is often | 
thought by those who use it. The fortunes of men 
are not so frequently impaired by great losses as by 
the waste of small sums, and profusion in trifles ; and 
in the same manner life is foolishly expended by mi- 
nutes and hours, the idler not thinking that the sum of 
being is composed of these little particles of time. 
There is a story of an Italian philosopher who hada 
label hung upon his door, with this inscription: ‘Time 
is my estate. If lose an hour, ! shall incur a debt 
which I never can pay.”” It would be well for all at- 
tentively to read, and seriously to ponder on this truth ; 
and as no one would care to let his property, which 
might be rendered munificently productive, remain 
wasted and unimproved ; so let him not suffer time, 
that moral estate, which, properly cultivated, yields a 
richer harvest than ever sprung from the bosom of 
earth, to lie barren and idle, or be laid out only for show. 








INDUSTRY. 


Ir has been wisely ordered by a beneficent Providence 
that the necessities of man properly administered to, 
should become sources of enjoyment; and though, ac- 
cording to the primal course, the field of existence 
must be moistened by the sweat of his brow, yet that 
hi. very labour should give health to the body, and 
contentment to the mind. It is universally observed, 
by such as have looked upon life with thinking eyes, 
that those whom necessity requires to be constantly 
employed, are the most cheerful among mankind ; 
while, on the contrary, the disciples of sloth, they 
who “cling to their couch and sicken years away,” 
are irascible in temper, and diseased or imbecile in 
body ; unsatisfied with themselves, and unsatisfactory 
to all around them. 

The salutary influence and the necessity of activity, 
both as regards the mental and corporeal functions, 
are not denied, even by those who purchase ease at 
the expense of health, and for a state of unenviable 
and bloated quietude, barter the spirit and vivacity 
which industry only can enjoy. Nature, by her se- 
cret and mysterious promptings, teaches all who live, 


that exercise is requisite: he child chases its hoop or | 
ball, in obedience to felt commands, until his 


cheek glows and his 
pastime; the sportsman awakes the morning with the 
reverberated thunder of his warfare on the feathered 
tribe, and others pursue dangerous and toilsome modes 
of recreation, all unconsciously fulfilling her provident 
decrees. 

Hilarity of heart and hardihood of frame, spirits al- 
ways jocund, and limbs always vigorous, courage to 
face danger, and strength to bear fatigue, can only be 
enjoyed by him who indurates his body by frequent 
exposure, and renders it pliant by incessant motion ; 
who, by being always employed, gives sadness no 
time to fasten on his spirits, and earns refreshing 
slumber by useful toil. 

A state of ease is at best but a neutral state of being, 
alike distant from positive happiness and positive mise- 
ry. But it is the source of misery; for as the bark 
that is suffered to lie unattended to on the ocean, its 
sails untrimmed, and its helm unguided, may be 
wrecked by a sudden storm, which vigilance could ea- 
sily have avoided ; so, in the bark of life, he who loit- 
ers with careless indifference on the stream of time, 
may be overtaken by the tempests that activity had out- 
speeded, or be dashed against the rocks that by the 
exertious of industry had been passed in safety. 


ow glistens from the salubrious | 


Industry prolongs life. It cannot conquer death, 
but can defer his hour; and spreads over the interval 
;a thousand enjoyments that make it pleasure to live. 

| As rust and decay rapidly consume the machine that 

is not kept in use; so disease and sickness accumu- 
| late on the frame of indolence, until existence becomes 
;a burden, and the grave a bed of rest. Industry is 
| the friend of virtue; and indolence the handmaid of 
tvice. The active are seldom criminal ; but the most 
of those who yield to guilty enticements, might trace 
their lapse from rectitude to habits of idleness, which, 
leaving the heart vacant, gave full opportunity for the 
evil passions and desires of our nature to exert their 
power. 








PERSEVERANCE. 


Ir has been often noted of those who give us very early 
evidences of ability, that they soon sink down to the 
level of ordinary men, and, like the traveller who sets 
out upon a journey with improper velocity, that they are, 
in many instances, surpasséd by the regular assiduity 
of such as supply speed with prudence, and brilliancy 
with application. If a survey were taken of the great 
mass of authors who have become eminent in the 
world of letters, for the extent of their acquirements, 
or skill in devoting them to the purposes of life, it 
would be found that but few had been remarkable in 
their youth for the brightness of their parts; and that 
a greener wreath is twined round the temples of Perse- 
verance, than it is often the lot of Genius to wear. 

The pyramids which stand upon the plains of Egypt, 
a marvel of art and ingenuity, while they teach, with 
mournful emphasis, the nothingness of human pride, 
are yet triumphavt monuments of human perseve- 
rance. Lasting as time itself, and reaching almost to 
the skies, they seem as if they had been placed there at 
creation, and were not the work of tinyman. Yet, by 
the feeble hands of mortals, who for ages have been 
resolved into original dust, the materiuls of which they 
are constructed were accumulated together, until the 
quarry grew into a marble mountain, to astonish all 
posterity by the strangeness of its transformation. 

These wonders of art were the work of untiring per- 

severance. They were not upreared by one gigantic 
| effort of power; but rose progressively, through long 
years of toil, by gradual augmentation, until the laugh- 
‘ing boy, that had frolicked over the foundation-stones, 
, looked, with the dim and uncertain eyes of age, on the 
_ still uncompleted structure. 
In like manner, all that is beautiful in art, and all 
‘that is valuable in science; the almost animated off- 
spring of the chisel, and the illusive landscape of the 
painter, are produced by the continual efforts of inde- 
fatigable perseverance. Who that saw the spade first 
thrust into the ground, when, in obedience to the per- 
vading wisdom of that great man, lately gone from 
among us, the project of uniting our inland seas with 
the ocean was undertaken, could have believed the 
means proportioned to the end, and that such mighty 
obstacles would be removed by such imperceptible 
atoms? Yet the spade and the pickaxe have fulfilled 
the design that was at first derided as chimerical ; and 
a fertile and thickly peopled country is now smiling, 
where but a few years ago frowneda wilderness, and on 
the quiet waters of the finished Clinton Canal, it sends 
the rich overplus of its abundance to this “ mart of all 
the world.” 

The student, entering a library filled with the hoard- 
ed wisdom of ages, might very naturally feel a dread, 
as his eye should rest on the many-tomed effusions of 
some uncommonly vigorous mind, lest the tardy pace 
of his intellect should prevent him from arriving at a 
similar height. But it would be well to remember, 
that they who became most noted in the world of let- 
ters, were once tyros in literature; that there is no 
| short cut to the summits of knowledge; and that an 
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equal pertinacity of purpose, and unfaltering zeal, will 
eventually lead to equal success. Let him not be dis- 
mayed by the length of the road before him, and the 
slowness of his advances; but consider, that, as moun- 
tains are removed by the slow separation of minute 
particles, so the impediments in the path of letters may 


likewise be all thrown aside, by the continual assiduity - 


of a determined spirit. 

The most of men are born and die without leaving 
any permanent record of their having been; but they 
who would deviate from the empty nothingness of life 
—who would write a name in characters not to be ob- 
literated by the ravages of time. should add to the dis- 
tinguishing attribute of humanity, that perseverance 
which characterizes many of the inferiour animals, over- 
coming by assiduous pertinacity, what cannot be sub- 
dued by a single effort, and exhibiting obstinacy of at- 
tack, in proportion to the obduracy of resistance. 








RETROSPECTION. 


It is a truth well known to metaphysicians, that the 
human mind, like the body, is incapable of continual 
action; and Locke, a philosopher, whose works incon- 
testibly prove that he yielded not often, nor long, to 
the suggestions of indolence, observes, that to be al- 
ways thinking is the privilege of the infinite Author 
and Preserver of things alone, whose eye never slum- 
bers; but that it is not competent to any finite being, 
at least not to the soul of man. The same great wri- 
ter has said, in another place, that he who wishes to 
employ any part of his time with vigour and effect, 
must allow some of it to pass m trivial occupations, 
and some in total vacuity; and Horace, whe was also 
well acquainted with the nature of the mind, has a line 
to the same purpose, in which he tells us that, in a pro- 
per time and place, it is wise to trifle. As no human 
being can spend many hours in a toilsome avocation 
without experiencing a necessity for repose ; so there 
is no mind, however diligently inclined, or however 
vigorously constituted, which does not soon become 
fatigued with study, and exhausted by meditation, un- 
til an interval of rest diffuses new ardour, and renews 
its elasticity. 

But though continual thought, and incessant action, 
are incompatible with the condition of our nature, yet 
it is to be feared that there are few who exert either 
their minds or their bodies to that degree which rea- 
son would approve ; but that, on the contrary, the in- 
tervals of voluntary ease are greater in number, and 
longer in duration, than necessity requires, or than du- 
ty permits. Could the avocations of real utility, which 
have been spread over the whole life of the most active 
among men, be estimated, each according to the time 
which it really occupied in performance, and those de- 
tached particles of ime be collected into one continu- 
ous period, he would start to see how little he had 
done, and how much he had neglected—during how 
small a portion of his life he had actually lived. 

The earth, with its unprofitable waste of oceans, its 
naked mountains, its impassable forests, and its barren 
deserts, is not an unapt resemblance of the life of man, 
The spots that are cultivated and fruitful, are but few 
and limited, in comparison with the surrounding de- 
solation ; and thus, he who accurately surveys his past 
existence, will mark but here and there an hour ex- 
hibiting the traces of study, or the fruits of meditation. 
Sleep is to life what the ocean is to the globe; and of 
the portion that is not covered by the Lethean waters 
of slumber, a part is consumed in deserts of idleness, 
a part in mountains of useless toil, a part in the wil- 
dernesses of folly ; and even the little that is leftis not 
improved to that degree of fecundity of which it is 
suscepuble. 

it is not for the purpose of diffusing gloom over the 
mind that the barrenness of life is thus displayed; but 
a retrospect of past follies may have a salutary influ- 


ence on future conduct, and, by showing us how idle 
we have been, may stimulate te more vigorous exer- 
tion. The hours that have been wasted cannot be re- 
called ; but as the traveller, who has loitered on the 
road, may atone for his delay by an augmentation of 
speed ; so he who has trifled away the morning of ex- 
istence on the tide of time, is urged by a double in- 
| ducement to crowd all sail, that he may arrive at his 
_ proper destination before the evening likewise be 

passed. To spend the present hour in vain regrets 
. for the misapplication of that which is elapsed, would 

be but adding sin to folly: but to listen to the warning 
| voice of memory, as to the monitions of a parent, 

which, while they reprove, are meant to excite to vir- 
| tue and industry, is surely wise. 

The counsel of Seneca—a moralist whose doctrines 
and whose life were beautifully coincident—is well 
worthy of being listened to. ‘“ Let us examine,” says 
he, “‘watch and scrutinize our own hearts; for 
we ourselves are our own greatest flatterers. We 
should every night ask ourselves, What infirmity 
have [ overcome to-day? what passion mastered ’ 
| what temptation resisted? what virtue acquired ?”’ 
| Oh, the blessed sleep! exclaims that forcible and 
| sententious writer, oh! the freedom, tranquillity and 
|nobleness of that mind which inspects its own ac- 
| tions, and censures its own follies! The task of re- 
trospection is a task of wisdom; and he cannot stray 
far nor continue long from virtue, who thus constrains 
his heart nightly to set in judgment on itself, grieving 
for the evil it has done, and rejoicing for the good. 





; 


“°Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven.” 








POETRY. 





MEMORY. 
BY JAMES LAWSON, ESQ 
Author of Giordano. 


When sorrow fills the eye with tears, 
Then memory flies from pain, 

Dove-like, to scenes of former years, 
And ail seem ours again . 

But rigorous truth soon drags us back 
Life’s ouward path to view, 

More sterile for the flowery track 
O’er which wild fancy flew. 


Yet sweet these moment-gleams of light, 
Thus caught from former days; 

Though soon to fade in darker night, 
I love the transient blaze. 

*Tis memory’s torch-light, kindly shed ; 
Within whose magic glare 

Uprise the loved—the lost—the dead— 
In life, as once they were. 


Again does boyhoou’s steadfast friend 
Stand smiling by my side— 

With one loved voice my vows I blend, 
And kiss the plighted bride ; 

Each hoarded gift is pledged again, 
Each former vow respoke— 

Those vows, alas! were breathed in vain 
That cherished heart is broke 


The lovely and the beautiful, 
The manly and the brave— 
Why didst thou, death! so early cull 
Such flowers to dec the grave ? 
But memory still—as vcours call 
The faded rose to sight— 
Has power o’er death ; and love, like Saul, 





Commands the wizard rite. 
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But yet I weep that thus alone 
Can shadowy life relume, 
The form I clasped and called my own— 
And now—I clasp her tomb! 
The sod hath felt my deep distress, 
The zephyr borne my sigh, 
That all her worth and loveliness 
Is but a memory! 


PAINTING. 
BY P. M. WETMORE. 


Peopling with art’s creative power, 
The lonely heart, the silent hour.—Mickle. 
Tis to the pencil’s magic skill 
Life owes the power, almost divine, 
To call back vanished forms at will, 
And bid the grave its prey resign : 
Affection’s eye again may trace 
The lineaments beloved so well ; 
The speaking look, the form of grace, 
All on the living canvass dwell : 
Tis there, the childless mother pays 
Her soul’s deep, sad idolatry ; 
There love can find in after days 
A talisman to memory! 





O’er history’s time-hallowed page 
To shed the halo light of truth ; 
And bid the scenes of by-gone age 
Still flourish in immortal youth— 
The long forgotten battle-field 
With mailed men to people forth ; 
Ia proud array, with spear and shield, 
To show the mighty ones of earth— 
To shadow, from the holy book, 
The images of sacred lore ; 
On Calvary the dying look, 
That told life’s agony was o’er— 
The joyous hearts, and glistening eyes, 
When little ones were suffered near— 
The lips that bade the dead arise, 
To dry the widowed mother’s tear— 
These are the triumphs of the art, 
Conceptions of the master-mind ; 
Time-shrouded forms to being start, 
And wondering rapture fills mankind! 


Led by the light of genius on, 

What visions open to the gaze; 
Tis nature all, and art is gone, 

We breathe with them of other days : 
Italia’s victor leads the war, 

And triumphs o’er the ensanguined plain ; 
Behold, the peasant conqueror 

Piling Marengo with his slain : 
That sun of glory beams once more, 

But clouds have dimmed its radiant hue ; 
The splendour of its race is o’er. 

It sets on crimsoned Waterloo! 


What scene of thrilling awe is here! 
No look of joy, no eye for mirth ; 
With steeled hearts and brows austere, 
Their deeds proclaim a nation’s birth ! 
Fame here inscribes for future age, 
A proud memorial of the free ; 
And stamps upon her deathJess page, 
The noblest theme of history ! 








VARIETIES. 





Scientiric. The Messrs. G. & C. Carvill, of this 
city, have in press, and will publish in the course ofa 


few weeks, a valuable new work entitled, A System of 


Dental Surgery. By Samuel Sheldon Fitch, M. D. 





and Surgeon Dentist. In this work it is stated that 
the author has faithfully written down the information 
which he has derived, not only froma careful peru- 
sal of the most eminent treatises on the subject, but 
also from a long and extensive practice. The mod: 
ern improvements, and particularly those which have 
originated in this country, have received his particu- 
lar attention. The work will be published in one 
handsome octavo volume, of about four hundred and 
fifty pages. It will also be illustrated by four well 
executed plates. 

LiTERary. Itgives us pleasure to state thatthe same 
publishers have in press a valuable classical work, 
Q. Horatit Flacci Opera, accompanied with original 
English notes, critical and explanatory, by Professor 
Anthon. There will also be a preface, consisting of 
original biographical, bibliographical and metrical 
remarks, from the pen of the erudite and accomplish- 
ed editor. 

We understand that Professor Anthon is likewise 
preparing for press a new and extensive work on Geo- 
graphy. 

Mr. Forrest desires us to state that any tragedy, 
the hero of which is an aboriginal of America, wheth- 
er North or South, will be entitled to enter into the 
competition for the prize he has offered, through the 
medium of this paper. 

Dramatic.—Mr. Horn, the vocalist, intends re- 
turning to England in April next. He is now per- 
forming in this city. 

Drake, the low comedian, recently in this city, is 
now performing in Cincinnati. While here, he effected 
engagements, we learn, with Forrest, Booth, and Mrs. 
Knight, to perform in the Cincinnati theatre. The 
inhabitants of that western city have a large source 
of delight in store. It was in the western states 
that Forrest spent the first years of his histrionic ty- 
roship, and it is right that he should there exhibit a 
taste of his quality, now that he has reached so ele- 
vated a summit in his profession. 

Tuesday evening next is set apart, we perceive, for 
the benefit of the author of the successful Tragedy, 
entitled Giordano. A copy of verses from the pen of 
that gentleman will be found in the present number of 
the Critic. 








THE DRAMA. 





Mr. Barrett in Lieut Comepy. 


Tuey who personate the heroes of tragedy usually 
receive their full meed of attention from public wri- 
ters; but the most spirited and engaging comedian 
seldom excites more than a passing notice, for the 
most part couched in very general terms. The rea- 
son of this is obvious. The language of tragedy is 
made up of the breathing thoughts and burning 
words of poetry in her sublimest moods; they tingle 
as they fall upon the ear, and sinking into the heart, 
kindle a glow, that does not subside till long after all 
the pageantry of the scene has passed away. The 
language of comedy, on the contrary, is excellent in 
proportion as it assimilates to the conversational ease 
and vivacity of every-day intercourse; for as come- 
dy is intended to be a humorous picture of the ordi- 
nary occurrences of life, so the ordinary mode of ex- 
pression should be employed, to give verisimilitude to 
the representation. The most forcible illustrations, 
the passionate speeches, and indeed all the prominent 
beauties of a tragedy, are easily treasured in the mem- 
ory, and whenever they recur to mind, re-awaken, in 
some degree, the same emotions which they occasion- 
ed when first heard amidst the scenic illusions of the 
stage. The jest, or the repartee in comedy, on the 
other hand, though it set the whole theatre in a roar, 
when uttered by the actor, soon fades from recollec 
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tion; and but a very small number, on ieaving the 
performance, can repeat a single one of the passages 
which but a few moments before occasioned them ir- , 
repressible delight. Tragedy appeals to thedeep and | 
complicated passions of the soul ; comedy only thrills | 
the risible pulses of the heart. Tragedy stirs up the 
fountain of our tears, and makes many eyes overflow 
with the tribute ; comedy checks the welling current, 
and awakens 

“ Mirth that wrinkled care derides, 

And laughter, holding both his sides.” 
In the real events of life, we remember every feature 
of a tragic incident for years; but the relationof a 
humorous occurrence is read and forgoiten, almost 
before our faces have resumed their seriousness from 
the distortion of laughter it occasioned. It is so, al- 
so, not only in dramatic poetry, but in all other kinds. 
The comedy-like humour of Halleck’s inimitable 
Croakers, though so pungent, so ludicrous, and so 
justly admired at the time of their production, is now 
almost forgotten, while the tragic dignity of Marco 
Bozzaris inspires fresh approbation at each successive 
perusal, and the whole of that uncommonly vigorous 
and noble poem is treasured by every reader among 
those hoarded creations of poesy “which the heart 
delights to love and cherish ever.”’ 

But to return to our subject—or rather to com- 
mence upon our subject; for we have hitherto been 
revolving around it without a very near approxima- 
tion—although the acting of the comedian may not 
make so deep and durable impression on the minds 
of the beholders, as that of the tragedian; yet we be- 
lieve the lighter lessons of the stage have full as 
direct and important an influence on the public mor- 
als and manners as those of tragedy; and that a pro- 
portionate share of the attention of the dramatic cen- 
sor should be bestowed on the votaries of Melpomene. 

Of Mr Barrett's merits as a light comedian, we en- 
tertain a very high opinion. In such parts as Young 
Rapid in the cure for the Heartach, Belcour in the 
Westdndian, Goldfinch in the Road to Ruin, and oth- 
ers of the same rattling and vivacious characteristics, 
he has no equal inthis country. There is a degree of 
ease, of gayety, of life, of nature in his delineations, 
which, notwithstanding his great and numerous faults, 
recommend all these personations, and many more, to 
the admiration of every beholder, and fully justify 
the loud plaudits he almost invariably receives. If 
we were asked what one trait, more than another, 
characterizes the acting of Mr. Barrett, we should 
answer vivacity. When he occupies the stage, there 
is no pause in the action, no waiting for cues, or for 
the prompter’s assistance; he is not only all life and 
volubility himself, but he even succeeds occasionally 
in imparting something like animation to the dull 
clods who are too often required to take part in the 
scene. The merest trifle of a part in his hands 
swells into importance ; Montmorency, in the Hun- 
dred Pound Note, divides the applause of the audi- 
ence with Billy Black; (although the flimsy plot is 
merely thrown together for the introduction of the 
latter gentleman) and the eccentricities, or rather sin- 
uosities, of Wormwood in the Lottery Ticket, are not 





more diverting than the rattling expedients of the 
bustling and busy lawyer. 


A considerable remissness in acquiring the text of 
his author is one of the greatest and most culpable 
deficiences of this actor. Many of our readers will 
be surprised when we say, that he is never perfect, 
and oftentimes so extremely imperfect as not to pro- 
nounce a single speech throughout a whole play cor- 
rectly. The readiness with which he is able to supply 
his share of the dialogue with language of his own, 
when he has ueglected or forgotten that of the au- 
thor, prevents this defect from being generally noti- 
ced ; but itis a very great one, and should be refor- 
med. The actor who merely understands the gross 
and scope of the part he is personating, though pos- 
sessed of such vivacity and fertility of resource as to 
invent as readily as Mr. Barrett, what he does not re- 
member, must nevertheless omit many fine repartees 
and much of that quick and attic replication which 
constitutes one of the greatest charms of comedy. It 
is so with him. 

Another fault, which this excellent comedian fre- 
quently commits, is that of descending from the digni- 
ty of his part, when he is personating a gentleman, 
for the sake of introducing antics that belong toa 
very different cast of characters. [t is so in Bene- 
dict ; it is so in Charles Surface, and in various other 
well drawn gentlemen of the comic drama. This is 
one of the faults that result from being a favourite 
The actor who is sure that all his extravagant sallies 
will be repaid with applause, it must be owned is 
strongly tempted to overstep the modesty of nature ; 
and Mr. Barrett, in stooping to please the pit, against 
the suggestion of his own sense of propriety, is ren- 
dered fearless by the consciousness that he has it in 
his power at any time, by the exertion of an effort, to 
appease those whom his license may offend. 

“He casts off his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 
For he knows, when he pleases, to whistle them back.” 

Mr. Barrett is emphatically a good light comedian 
In the graver parts of genteel comedy he is not fitted 
to shine. The light-hearted, volatile Charles Surface 
he playsin such a manner that the spectator forgets 
he is playing, and enters into the full illusion of 
the scene; no one sees Barrett—no one thinks of Bar- 
rett; it isa real metempsychosis, itis Charles Surface 
that is standing—no, not standing, but twinkling about 
before the audience; we pity his extravagance, ad- 
mire his nobleness and generosity, exult when he 
touches his uncle’s heart at the picture sale; and not 
until he leaves the stage, are we reminded that it is 
but the representation of an action, and not the action 
itself, which we have been beholding. But the crave 
and formal hypocrite of that comedy Barrett could 
no more personate than he can play Richard the Third, 
or look like Tom Thumb. And in all his comedy 
personations, justin the proportion that the charac- 
ter loses vivacity and gayety, and assumes dignity, 
just in that proportion does his excellence diminish 
For example, his Goldfinch is better than his Young 
Rapid ; his Young Rapid is better than his Belcour ; 
his Belcour is better than his Benedict—and between 
Benedict and such a personage as the Duke Aranza, 
or Leon, there is a gulf that Mr. Barrett need not hope 


' to pass. 


But as it is, his line is sufficiently extended (without 
even including Vanderdeckens or Colonel! Rigolios, in 


There is one class of characters in which Mr. Bar- | which parts he has won and deserved great applause) 
rett is pre-eminently successful ; we mean light-com- | and would he but correct the few faults we have named, 
edy heroes deprived of the chivalry of their senti-| and one or two others which we have not space at 


ments, and placed in the broadly ludicrous situations 
of farce. In Jeremy Didler he has made us laugh 


until mirth became painful ; and in Sponge, Tag, et td 
omne genus, we have never seen the actor, who, in 
sailor phraseology, came within hailing distance of 
him. But we must not let our admiration of this ac- 
tor run away with us: he has faults—great, glaring 
faults—and it is of these that we now must speak. 





present to enter upon, we are fully of opinion that nu 
light comedian could be mentioned who surpasses 
him. He is one of the main ornaments of the Bow- 
ery Theatre; and now that the public appetite for 
French dancers is giving way toa more wholesome 
taste, we sincerely hope that his services, in those 
sterling English comedies in which he excels, may be 
brought into frequent requisition 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 





Domestic Duties; or, Instructions to Young Married 
Ladies on the Management of their Households, and 
the Regulation of their Conduct, in the various Re- 
lations and Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. Wil- 
liam Parkes. First American, from the third Lon- 
don edition, with Notes and Alterations adapted to 
the American Reader. 12mo. New-York, 1828. 
J. & J. Harper. 


Tue publishers of this neat and valuable volume, 
which contains four hundred closely printed pages of 
excellent instructions, deserve great praise, both for 
their judicious selection of a proper work for republi- 
cation, and for the very tasteful style in which it has 
been executed. The external appearance of the 
work is as handsome as its contents are useful; and 
in both respects it is entitled tomuch approval. The 
titlepage, transcribed above, fully explains the object 
which the intelligent author has had in view; and we 
pronounce no limited encomium on her production, 
when we state that her design has been ably accom- 
plished. In addition to the titulary announcement, 
the purpose of the work is clearly and engagingly 
stated in a few brief and uncoinmonly well written 
introductory remarks ; and the attention of the reader 
is claimed by arguments which, in the phrase of Ba- 
con, ‘‘come home to the business and bosoms” of 
the class addressed. 

It is indeed a truth, that the situation of a female— 
suddenly sundered, by the pronunciation of a few 
solemn and irrevocable words, from her interesting, 
and, in its best sense, careless dependence on watch- 
ful parents, to become, herself, the head and front of 
a household—undergoes a very momentous and em- 
barrassing change. ‘She who, the moment before, 
without authority or responsibility. was a happy and 
subordinate member of one family, finds herself, as if 
by magic, at the head of another, and involved in du- 
ties of the highest importance.”” Though in many in- 
stances, no doubt, the mind has been sedulously pre- 
pared for a proper and skilful discharge of these du- 
ties; yet it as often, and perhaps more frequently 
happens, that the period of girlhood is suffered to pass 
away, without imparting the necessary kind and de- 
gree of knowledge ; and the young housekeeper, like 
all who neglect the moral seed-time of life, has often- 
times reason to blush ‘ o’er fair occasions gone for- 
ever by.” 

We speak not now with exclusive, or even princi- 
pal reference, to those manual avocations, or to that 


rational and domestic tastes, which may prove sour* 
ces of amusement in every stage of their lives, and 
particularly at the latter period, when other resources 
shall have lost their power tocharm. She has to pro- 
' portion, not, as in the single state, her own personal 
expenses merely; but the whole expenditure of her 
household, to the income which she is now to control. 
In this part of her duty, there is often exercise for 
| self-denial, as well as judgment.” 

The volume before us enters into a consideration 
of all the most important duties of a wife: besides the 
mere prudential concerns—the domestic economy— 
of a household, the author has treated at large, and 
with a Jearned spirit, on a great variety of topics inti- 
mately connected with the prosperity and happiness 
of the married state ; and to give the reader, as briefly 
as possible, some idea of the nature and extent of her 
production, we cannot do better than enumerate a 
few of these. 

The work is arranged under four principal heads, 
Ist. Social Relations; 2nd. Household Concerns ; 
3rd. Regulation of Time; and 4th. Moral and Reli- 
gious Duties. I[t is written through in the form of 
dialogue, between an experienced and well-informed 
matron, and a juvenile housekeeper, who has entered 
into the important relationship of marriage with but 
little knowledge of domestic management. The va- 
rious topics included under each of the above named 
heads are treated of in separate chapters or conver- 
sations. In the first of these, the general obligations 
of married life are considered. The second is devo- 
ted to the subject of friendship; and in this the au- 
thor has imbodied much valuable counsel, in relation 
to the conduct to be observed towards former friends 
and connexions, on the formation of new friendships, 
on correspondence, confidence, &c. The third con- 
versation is devoted to the following topics: choice of 
new acquaintances; description of people to be avoid- 
ed; gossipping; scandal, and flattery. From the 
concluding part of it we cannot forbear copying the 
following judicious remarks. 

“In proportion to the desire we havé to avert un- 
just reproach from ourselves, it should (and will) be our 
solicitude to avoid fixing itundeservedly upon another, 
particularly upon a woman, whose name, if once sul- 
lied, is so irrecoverably. Sometimes an injurious re- 
port is handed about, and, after circulating and gain- 
ing credit, a contradiction comes out telling you that 
the whole isa calumny. But who will pretend to say 
that no mischief is done, and that the contradiction 
will extend as far as the story, and will gain as ready 
belief? It may often happen that, upon such grounds, 
an innocent woman is regarded, for the rest of her 





culinary skill, or that tact of prudential and methodi- 
cal supervision and arrangement, which, though high- | 
ly useful, are not the most indispensable acquirements | 
ofa housewife. A wife may be avery good wife, and 
make her partner very happy, and his home a para- | 
dise, without being as deeply versed in the sublime | 
art of cookery as Monsieur Louis Eustache Ude, or | 
without even being practically acquainted with the 
merits of the Seventy-five Receipts, on which we late- | 
ly commented. There are higher and far more im- | 
portant duties than these that require hercare. Mar- 
riage calls upon her to exercise a more vigilant guard 
over her mind and disposition, and over the minds 
and dispositions of those around her ; to direct the do- 
mestic current of moral and religious duties ; to soften 
sorrow with her tenderness, ilumine poverty with her 
smile, and—more difficult still—so to regulate herself 
and her household in prosperity, that, if a sad reverse 
take place, it should at least be unattended with the 
galling consciousness of desert. In the language of 
our author, ‘“‘ The married woman has to lead, to re- 
guiate, and command. She has to examme every 
point in the new situation to which she is translated; 
‘o cultivate in herself, and encourage in her husband, 
No. 7. 


days, with suspicion, and her society consequently 
avoided. 

“We are not, however, to confound scandal with 
just censure and discrimination. We may sometimes 
be called upon to express an opinion respecting the 
character and conduct of individuals, and if we feel 
assured that censure is deserved, we must not with- 
hold it, lest we neglect the cause of morality. But in 
doing this, we may be careful not to exceed justice, 
nor to speak with more than requisite severity. But 
scandal is not confined to the weaker sex; and a fe- 
male may attain some knowledge of the characters of 
the gentlemen who form a part of her society, by as- 
certaining their chosen pursuits, and by the tenour of 
their conversation. If they are known to discharge 
their various obligations honourably and judiciously ; 
if they devote a due portion of their time to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge ; if their sentiments on afl im- 
portant topics do not offend against morality ; and if 
their conversation is free from levity and foily, there 
can be little doubt of their being entitled to a favoura- 
ble reception in society. But when the fashions of 
the day appear to be the chief study of men, and their 
highest ambition is to be of fon; when they would 
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rather relinquish right principles, and adopt any folly, 
than sin against the laws of fashion ; when frivolity 
marks their pursuits, and selfishness their conduct, 
you will be justified in excluding such from an inti- 
mate footing in your circle, although there may be 
circumstances which compel you to admit them 
among your acquaintances. A formal intercourse is 
all such men deserve; and formality, like the gauze 
curtains used in Indian climates to exclude annoying 
insects, will prevent their society from proving an in- 
convenience. But, unfortunately, fashion has more 
sway in the regulations of society than good taste and 
propriety ; and in your intercourse with the world, 
you will often encounter the weakest and most worth- 
less men, who are not only admitted, but even sought 
after and welcomed every where, because they are 
fashionable, and because their names, not their ac- 
complishments, give eclat to the parties they fre- 
quent. 

* Ithas been a cominon reflection upon women, that 
they are ever ready to encourage all the derelictions 
from good taste and wisdom which fashion may pre- 
scribe, and to their influence the folly and conse- 
quent insignificance in society of many a yourg man 
has been ascribed. Certainly, if such folly were not 
supposed to be admired, and to gain distinction, it 
would have fewer votaries. 

‘** Let us hope for a brighter era in the history of so- 
ciety, when the improved taste of the female world 
will exert a more powerful influence in discountenan- 
cing eccentricity, affectation and folly, by whatever 
name supported; and of ranking wisdom and virtue 
on the side of fashion. 

‘On one point, however, we may in this age boast of 
improvement. The unmeaning compliments which 
were formerly paid to women, and considered as form- 
ing the only species of conversation that could be 
palatable to them, are now become unfashionable and 
even absurd. Most women of the present day, were 
they so complimented, would probably suspect them- 
selves to be objects of ridicule, rather than of admira- 
tion. Yet though open and gross flattery can now 
seldom please, there are kinds of a more specious 
and insidious form, which are too often acceptable. 
These are not unfrequently the instrumenis of design- 
ing characters, and employed under the semblance 
of friendship and esteem, to gain confidence for 
some sinister end. Sometimes the ambition of a low 
mind is to rise into notice by means of subservience to 
a superiour, and flattering his weaknesses to gain his 
point by making his patron his dupe. 
flattery, besides rendering us the dupes of the most 
contemptible arts, is in itself injurious. The mind 
accustomed to adulation, is like the body when fed 
upon too high and luxurious aliments. — [t_ becomes 
diseased, and cannot afterwards endure the plain lan- 
guage of sincerity. The true friend is often neglect- 
ed, or coldly treated, and preference shown to any, 
however unworthy, who are willing to give, in suffi- 
cient quantity, the only food welcome to self-love. 
Mental infirmities receive no check from such neur- 
ishment: the taste and feelings become depraved ; 
and added years, instead of witnessing improvement 


in character, only bring to light detects and failings | 


cherished and multiplied under the baneiul influence 
of flattery. 


“ Women, who are gossips, are generally flatter- | 


ers. They discover the weak side of every one with 
whom they associate; and, inadministering incense to 
self-love, obtain the possession of secrets under the 
mask of confidence, which they are immediately im- 
patient to impart to the whole circle in which they 
move. Such women are dangerous in proportion as 
they are insinuating: like the Circean cup, their nox- 


ious qualities are not discovered, until the poison has | 


reached the vitals.” 


But the love of 


There is scarcely a subject in relation to housekeep- 
ing and the duties of the heads of a household—froin 
the important considerations connected with thei: 
own, their offspring’s, and their fainily’s eternal we! 
fare, to matters of every day economy in marketing 
and in the preservation of conserves—of which this 
excellent work does not perspicuously and lucidly 
treat. Let us resume our enumeration of a few of its 
topics, broken off by the extract which we have jus? 
made, and our readers will perceive how diversified 
and interesting must be its contents. We give a lis: 
of a part of the subjects contained in four additiona! 
conversations ; 

Conversation 5th. Supply of provisions—market- 
ing—books kept with tradesmen—directions for the 
purchase of particular kinds of provisions—confec- 
tionary—preserves—pickles—wine cellar, &c. &c. 

Conversation 6th. Health and disease—manage- 
ment of every branch of the family in regard to 
health—personal sickness—sickness of husband—oi 
children—of servants—precautions in contagions— 
medical attendants—sick-nurses—cookery for the 
sick-room—preparations for the lying-in-room—nurs- 
es—management of child—remarks on vaccination. 

Part 4th. Conversation Ist. Principles of conduct— 
sincerity —precepts—examples—fortitude under mis 
fortune—resignation—widowhood—o!d age—making 
a will. 

Conversation 2nd. Religious duties—private devo- 
tion—family worship—attending church—visiting the 
sick—charitible institutions—death-beds. 

We have been thus particular, because we really 
consider Domestic Duties a very valuable work, and 
well calculated to promote the object for which it was 
intended. [tis one that we most cheerfully recom- 
mend to all young housewives, and to all who intend 
becoming so. There are very few whose education 
has been so complete as that they will not find much 
both novel and useful in this volume, written in acleai 
and agreeable style,and luminously arranged. It is 
executed, as we have before stated, in a style of ty- 
pography that reflects credit on the publishers ; and 
some of the subjects, particularly those which relate 
to carving, are illustrated by appropriate wood en- 
gravings. ‘The unusual neatness of the work, and the 
matters of which it treats, render it particularly ap- 
propriate as a presen* to married ladies ; and we shal! 
not be surprised if, in many instances, it be not pre- 
ferred as a gitt-book, before some of its more splendid 
rivals. It ought tooccupy a place in every lady’s li- 
brary, and cannot be too frequently perused. — 








The Remains of Nathaniel Appleton Haven. With a 
Memoir of his Life, by George Ticknor. Second 
Edition. 12mo. Boston, 1828. Hilliard, Grav, 
Little, and Wilkins, . 


A voLumE bearing the above title was printed about 
six months since, in Boston; but not published. A 





very limited edition only was struck off, intended for 
| the exclusive use of a numerous circle of private 
triends, whose attachment had been won by the ami- 
| able qualities of the author’s disposition, and who ad- 
mired hun for his talents and the noble uses to which 
they were applied. As he whose literary remains 
; were thus collected had been extensively known and 
| regarded, a more extensive circulation than was at 
| first intended was given to the volume; and many, 
| whose wishes and opinions were entitled to respect, 
urged upon those who had prepared it the propriety 
| of a reprint for publication, that it might be made ac- 
| cessible to all. In consequence of these solicitations, 


| the volume before us has been given to the world, and 
|the literary character of their author becomes the 
subject of critical investigation. 

But criticism, in the present instance, is disarmed 0° 
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its rigour, by the circumstances under which the vo- 
lume : appears. No willing author boldly advances be- 
fore the tribunal of public opinion, and fearlessly 
claims its award ; but the lamented Haven was slum- 
bering in unconscious dust when his name was thus 
put forth to the world, having been snatched suddenly 
from existence, before, perhaps, he had given the fin- 


ishing polish to his productions, and certainly without | 


having announced any intention of publishing them. 


Posthumous publications are, generally speaking, of 


two kinds. Either those which have been designed by 
the writer for the world; 


in no wise responsible for their defects; or such as 


were never meant for the public eye, the deficiencies | 


and blemishes of which are chargeable to the editor, 
the decision of whose taste and judgment may be sup- 
posed to have been biassed by over-zealous friendship, 
or silenced by interest; or, perhaps, erroneous through 
ignorance and want of proper refinement. But in the 
instance of the present volume neither of these re- 
marks will apply. It has been prepared at the ear- 
nest wish of numerous solicitors; and the editors for 
along time hesitated to comply with their request. 
To quote their own expressions, ‘* They shrink, as the 
author would have done, from any thing like display. 
They prepared the volume originally only for his per- 


sonal friends, and it contains some things, perhaps, 
not suited to wider circulation. These have been 


their objections. But, on the other hand, reasons 
have been urged on them for its publication, which it is 
not necessary to repeat, but which they have not felt 
themselves authorized to resist. They have therefore 
consented, omitting some portions not interesting to 
the public, and devoting whatever of pecuniary advan- 
tage may be derived from it, to one of the institutions 
which its author most cherished and supported. In 
doing this, however, it should be understood that they 
have made no inconsiderable sacrifice of their private 
feelings, to what they have been taught to regard as 
their duty.” 

A volume devoted to such ends, and proceeding 
from such motives, would not be amenable to severe 
censure, were its literary merits of an order far infe- 
riour to those presented i in this. But had the editors 
not been urged to the publication by solicitations and 
inducements which were not to be resisted, they would 
have but little cause for apprehension. Together with 
no inconsiderable claims on the mere ground of lite- 
rary execution, these Remains join another and high- 
er merit, in the pure moral and religious tone which 
breathes in every effusion, and which ought to secure 
to them an extensive circulation. Mr. Haven was a 
religious man, as wellas a cultivated scholar; and 
though his writings exhibit not much brilliancy of 
genius, yet traces are every where evident of pious 
and well regulated feelings, deep and active thought, 
and a conscience void of offence towards God and 
man. The volume consists for the most part of pa- 
pers read before a forensic society, papers selected 
from the Portsmouth Journal, (which for four years 
was under the editorial management of Mr. Haven) 
a few miscellaneous prose pieces, a dozen pages of fu- 
gitive poetry, and extracts from the familiar corres- 
pondence of the author, while absent on a European 
excursion. 

The extracts from the letters form about one fourth 
of the entire work. To us they are by far the most 
interesting portion, written, as they evidently were, 
With no intention or expectation of their ever appear- 
ing before the public. They breathe, in every line, 
the unstudied language of the heart, unburthening 
itself to kindred hearts ; communicating its anticipa- 
tions and reminiscences, its observation of what was 
passing around it, and the reflections thus suggested— 
all written down ‘calamo currente, at the promptings 
of unfastidious, uncritical attachment. In these let- 
ters we can trace a beautiful moral portrait of him 


in which case the editor is | 





ews whom they cummed: and the virtues and the 
talents which we there discover cause us to join our 
regrets with the lamentations of those who were con- 
nected with him by the ties of personal attachment, 
that one so good and so gifted should so early have 
been called away by death, from the community of 
Which he was the ornament and pride. We cannot 
look upon the volume before us as an enduring monu- 
ment to the literary fame of its author; but we are 
glad that these scattered flowers have been collected 
intoa wreath to hang upon his grave ; and though 
their bloom be not perennial, yet they diffuse, and 
will long continue to diffuse, a grateful odour over his 
bed of rest—a moral fragrance, 

* As from the spot where roses strew the ground 

A breathing sweetness fills the air around.” 


From the practical part of the Remains, we annex 
the two following effusions. These lines owe their 
beauty to the harmony of the versification, and the 
tenderness and piety of the thoughts, rather than to 
any more elevated source of poesy. Mr. Haven ap- 
pears not to have very sedulously sought the smiles of 
the muse ; but there is evidence in what he has written, 
that whatever success he might have met with would 
have been more ascribable to art than to nature—to 
study than inspiration. Qne of the essentials of po- 
etry he possessed in an abundant degree,—and only 
one—teeling ; but fancy, a delicate appreciation of 
the beautiful in nature, great sensitiveness of mind, 
and burning ardour of character, seem not to have 
belonged to him. 


Hymn. 
Great God! at midnight’s solemn hour, 
J own thy goodness and thy power ; 
But bending low before thy throne, 
1 pray not for myself alone. 


I pray for her, my dearest friend, 

For her my fervent prayers ascend ; 
And while to thee my vows I briny, 
For her my warmest wishes spring. 


While dark and silent rolls the night 
Protect her with thy heavenly might ; 
Thy curtain round her pillow spread, 
And cireling angels guard her bed. 


Let peaxcefal slumbers press her eves, 
Till morning beams in splendour rise . 
And pure and radiant as that bean, 
Be the light vision of her dream. 


Let each succeeding morn impart 
New pleasures to her tranquil heart : 
Aud richer blessings crown the night, 
Than met the view of morning light. 


Whate’er my swelling heart desires, 
When fervent prayer to heaven aspires, 
Whate’er has warmed my fancy’s glow, 
May she, with tenfold richness, know. 


© God! may she thy laws fulfil, 

And live, and dic, thy favourite still; 
Live, to enjoy thy bounteous hand, 
Aud die, to join the seraph band. 


The next effusion, addressed to the lady in whose 
favour the foregoing pure and tender aspiration was 
breathed, is replete with the same piety of sentiment, 
and is arranged with the same euphonious smoothness 
of rythm as the former. Itis entitled, 


Confirmation. 


While lowly bending round the sacred shrine, 
The pions throng their common faith declare, 
Lady, a friend whose w armest wish is thine, 
Breathed to his God, for thee, this fervent prayer 


“ Soft may the dews of heavy enly grace descend, 
Fill her warm heart wherever doomed to roam 
From every latent snare her path defend ; 
God, and good angels, guide her to his home. 


« And when the morn unfolds her purple wings, 
TH cober eyoning spread her mantling shade, 
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May heart-felt peace, from faith and hope that springs, 
Through life’s still varying scenes ber breast pervade. 


“ And at the last and closing scene of life, 
May hope exulting, faith resigned, be given; 
O spare her parting soul a painful strife, 
And short and easy be ber path to Heaven!” 


’Twas thus he prayed. Nor blame the fervent strain ; 
Cold were bis heart, if silent and unmoved, 

In God’s own house, it could an hour remain, 
Nor breathe its wishes for the friends he loved. 


It posses- 
than the 


We spare room for one more selection. 
ses more poetry, though less tenderness, 
other two: 

A Fragment. 


Slow sweeps the northern blast 
Along the dreary way ; 
While, from the ice-bound streams, 
The chilling moonbeams play ; 
Yet still I love to linger here, 
While sad remembrance claims a tear 
For joys, which youthful fancy brought 
Whenu pleasure stamped each glowing thought. 


Ali! then what scenes arose! 
What pleasures thrilled the breast! 
Ilow beamed the distant world, 
In dazzling splendour dressed! 
Ambition waked each dormant power, 
While fancy lured me to her bower; 
Hope’s day-star beamed ; the flattering ray 
Presaged a bright, a prosperous day. 


But now the scene how changed! 
What clouds of darkness roll! 
Cold each aspiring thought— 
The winter of the soul! 
No more iny bosom swells with joy, 
No flattering scenes my thoughts employ ; 
But hopes, once fondly cherished, seem 
The phantoms of a feverish dream. 


Thou God of all, whose power 

_ The elements obey ; 

Save me from passion’s rage, 

From pleasure’s maddening sway ! 

Thou seest my heart with rapture glow, 
Thou seest my life-blood swiftly flow, 
When fancy, pleasure. passion, fire, 
Reason too weak torule desire. 

Ali! when from all illusion free, 

Shall every hope be placed in Thee! 

It would not be just to close the volume before us, 
without some mention of the eloquent and interesting 
memoir of its author, which is prefixed; and which 
is certainly not the least agreeable part of the pro- 
duction. Biography is a useful branch of writing ; no 
kind of narrative writing is more so; and properly 
conducted, there is none more entertaining. In pe- 
rusing the history of one who, like ourselves, has 
really occupied a place in this breathing, bustling 
world; who has been subject to the same wants, ani- 
mated by the same wishes, and retarded by the same 
obstacles, the amusing nature of the relation is en- 
hanced by its truth, and we experience a double in- 
terest because we ourselves are liable to similar mis- 
carriages or similar success, 

The joy or sorrow which is felt in reading of the 
felicity or misery of others, is occasioned by our 
realizing the cireumstances—by our imagination plac- 
ing us, for a time, in the situation of him whose ad- 
ventures are related, and we are subject, while the 
delusion lasts, to the same emotions on his account— 
though certainly in a less degree—which, similarly 
circumstanced, we should feel on our own. For this 
reason it is, that the mind is affected with no particu- 
lar sensations of delight nor regret, at the good nor 
evil fortunes of the fabled orders of beings, who are 
above or beneath mortality. The most successful 
writer ceases to excite sympathy when his relation 
ceases to appear credible ; he cannot give an interest 
to happiness which his readers feel that it is naturally 
and morally impossible they should ever participate 





_rejoicings in consequence of the conquest of Granada. 


death, and regret that our limits will not permit our 
imabing a larger extract. 


norto misery which can never be inflicted on human- | 


itv. The human mind is so constituted that it cannot 
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appreciate more than it can realize; it cannot com- 
prehend and mourn over wide-spread calamity so 
easily as over individual grief ; and the joyful acclaim 
of thousands, on some great occasion of excitement, 
awakens not in it such a disposition to hilarity, as 
would the isolated laugh of one individual of the as- 
semblage. It is wisely so ordained; else would 


“ our young affections run to waste, 
Or water but the desert.” 





History, with all its pomp and circumstance of war, 
and all its relations of accumulated evils, by famine, 
and slaughter, and earthquake, and pestilence, inte- 
rests not the feelings of the reader, like a narrative 
of the trials and sorrows of a single man. We can 
weep over the misery of a dying soldier; but hear 
with tearless tranquillity of the discomfiture of hosts. 

In biography, we have already said, events are to 
be found strictly analogous with those which we our- 
selves are continually experiencing ; and there are 
few individuals whose lives, fairly and properly nar- 
rated, might not prove of extensive benefit. There is 
no one so high, nor so low, nor so peculiarly circum- 
stanced, that there are not many, in all essential re- 
spects, of the same condition, to whom a knowledge 
of his mischances, and how they might be avoided ; 
of his success, and how it was attained, might be of 
material utility. All men, stripped of the artificial 
disguises and decorations of society, would be found 
to bear a strong resemblance: they all pursue the 
phantoms of hope, are prompted by the whispers of 
duty, and seduced by the illusions of pleasure. 

One great fault of biographers generally, is the 
tedious pertinacity with which they adhere to a rela- 
tion of immaterial particulars, oftentimes to the omis- 
sion of such facts as would be both useful and interest- 
ing. Itis not of so much consequence to know the 
dates of actions, as the actions themselves. Minute 
circumstances, aptly introduced, are of more import- 
anee in conveying a just estimate of character, than 
great events; and more is learned from one line of 
the history of Columbus, by a Spanish writer, quoted 
in Washineton Irving’s work, where he describes the 
contempt with which the great navigator beheld the 








while his own mighty plans were neglected from year 
to year, than a whole chapter of ordinary biography 
would have communicated. The nature of Columbus’s 
mind is at once perceived in the dexterous descrip- 
tion; a mind busy with momentous affairs, and com- 
pletely entangled in a coanplication of mighty pro 
jects. 

Biography should not degenerate into eulogy. Ma- 
nv take upon themselves the task of recording the 
lives of others, with such deference for the Latin adage 
which we have before alluded to, that all distinction 
of character is lost in a profusion of unmeaning praise. 
He who gives a book to the world can have no excuse 
for a want of veracity : itis for the public, not for the 
undeserved eulogy of friends, that books should be 
written ; and though respect is due to the memory of 
the dead, yet a higher regard should be paid to the 
mterests of truth, of knowledge and of virtue. But 
we are strangely wandering from our subject. 

The life of our author, by Mr. Ticknor, is not en- 
tirely free from the last named fault ; but it is easy to 
excuse the defect that results from such amiable fee!- 
ings, excited by such an unusual share of virtues as 
the subject of the memoir possessed. The biography 
is written, from first to last, in a style of great purity 
and ease, and possesses unusual interest, although the 
life of the lamented Haven was diversified by very 
few incidents. We copy the followi g account of his 





* But in the midst of the confident expectations of 
his friends and of the community, he was suddenly 
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taken from them. Being in New-York, in May, 1826, 
on business, he heard of the sickness of his children. 
He hastened instantly back, and reached Portsmouth 
on Wednesday the twenty-fourth, having been less 
than two days on the way. He found four of his chil- 
dren ill with an epidemical complaint in the throat. 
Perhaps he himself had left home with a tendency to 
the same disease: at any rate, on the Saturday after 
his return, he was seized with it. The attagk was vio- 
lent, and never, for a moment, yielded to the most 
active medicines, which in the conflict seemed to lose 
their accustomed power. From the nature of his dis- 
ease, his reason was early affected by it. Of this he 
was conscious, and made the greater effort to collect 
and compose his thoughts. At first he succeeded, and 
spoke of the objects that had most interested him in 
life, anc of the hopes and principles that had governed 
him, with the unwavering confidence he had felt, when 
his health seemed the strongest and most sure. Even 
when his mind wandered, religious feelings, attach- 
ment to his friends, and the desire of doing good, still 
maintained their accustomed ascendency. But it was 
s00n apparent that the conflict could not be long 
continued, and, shortly afterwards, his reason failed 
altogether. His friends saw that his separation from 
them was near; and those who were connected with 
him through his public services, learned that they 
were to Jose a supporter, who had long been foremost 
in whatever concerned the common improvement. 
The expression of anxiety and sympathy throughout 
the community was remarkable. The very children, 
as they passed his house, stepped lightly, and were 
hushed from their sports ; and men, in the resorts of 
business, spoke anxiously to each other, when they 
talked of their coming loss. He died on the third of 
June, after an illness of eight days ; and when he was 
buried, on the following Tuesday, the principal stores 
and shops in the town were shut ;—a testimony of 
public sorrow which has hardly been given to any one 
among us, who died so young, or to any one, who had 
borne so small a part in those affairs of the times, 
which most agitate men’s personal interests and pas- 
sions.” 








The Winter's Wreath, a Collection of Original Contri- 
butions in rose and Verse. 12mo. 1828. London, 
George B. Whittaker; Liverpool, George Smith ; 
Philadelphia, Thomas Wardle. 
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he Christmas Bor. An Annual Present to Young 
Persons. Edited by Crofton Croker, Esq. 12mo. 
1828. London, John Ebers & Co. Philadelphia, 


Thomas Wardle. 


The Casket : a Christmas and New Year's Present for 
Children and Young Persons. mpccexx1x. 18mo. 
Boston, Bowles and Dearborn. 


Tuese are indeed beautiful volumes. The critic who 
could feel censoriously disposed with three such works 
lying before him, as the subject of his comments, 
would not disgrace the sect of Antisthenes, and would 
scarcely deserve to be so sumptuously clad. For 
ourself, we are not of such stern materials. We are 
not of opinion that the task of criticism consists en- 
tirely in the detection of faults ; but look upon it as a 
more elevated, and certainly a more agreeable, part 
of our office, to point out the beauties of a literary 
production ; and show wherein the author is entitled 
to praise. So great is the imperfection of language, 
and so easily are ideas perverted, that, to criticise, 
and, to censure, are too often considered as synony- 
mous and convertible terms : and how frequently do 
we find it the case, that the laboured accuracy of 
dullf&ess receives a warmer meed of commendation, 
than the unrestricted and uneven flights of original 
and soaring genius. But not such is our view of the 
subject, and not such is our practice. It is much ea- 
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sier to blame than to praise. Minute faults are easily 
discerned by those who have not sufficient soul to ap- 
preciate important beauties ; 

“ His voice in censure any fool may raise : 

But few can tell where properly to praise.” 

The delicacy and refinement of taste necessary to 
appreciate the works of superiour minds, exhibit a 
kindred loftiness of intellectual qualities. Taste and 
genius are the twin children of the same parent: they 
are the Minna and Brenda of the soul; the one ardent 
and impetuous, the other mild and contemplative ; 
but inseparable in their companionship, and where 
one is found, the agher is sure also to exist. 

A copy of the first year-book printed in London, is 
lying before us; and it is gratifying to compare it 
with those we have named, and note the improvement 
that a few years have produced. We speak with par- 
ticular reference to the contents, not the style of ex- 
ecution ; for though in that respect, likewise, great 
advances have been made, yet the principal superi- 
ority is found in the literary contributions. Among 
the articles which make up the variety of The Graces, 
are, The Months, in verse, with a calendar of the flower 
garden ; Diary for the record of incidents ; a collec- 
tion of remarkable thoughts and jeux d’esprit; a list 
of foreign ambassadors, theatres, print-shops, music- 
shops, &c. How different this, from the nature of 
the subjects which are now enumerated in the tables 
of contents! On both sides of the Atlantic, talent 
and genius of the highest order are brought into re- 
quisition, to fill their smooth and glossy pages with 
the “bright etherial offspring of creative mind,’’ thus 
making them permanently valuable, as they are pre- 
sently beautiful; and adding, to all the brilliance that 
gave their worth to the toy-gifts, which they have put 
out of fashion, all that higher and more enduring in- 
tellectual brilliancy, which shines on with undimi- 
nished lustre, undimmed by the attrition of time. 

The little annual volumes are the means of circu- 
lating among the sons of genius and art, in a great 
variety of departments, a vast amount of patronage. 
They extend encouragement to the painter, the en- 
graver, the printer, the binder, &c. to a sum that is 
hardly conceivable. The production of the least 
costly volume that we have seen was probably at- 
tended with an expense of several thousand dollars, 
and some of them, doubtless, have caused a salutary 
distribution of many thousand pounds. It augurs 
well of the public mind and character, when the 
laudable exercise of talents, of every description, is 
called into such frequent requisition, and is so libe- 
rally rewarded. 

These literary Gifts for the festival period of the 
year are of a kind that are calculated to make it look- 
ed back to with emotiens of peculiar pleasure. Young 
hearts eagerly anticipate the arrival of what may 
emphatically be termed the season of gifts; and it is 
really a source of gratulation that taste and liberality 
have devised and executed such beautiful and improv- 
ing presents for their gratification. 

The first of the volumes we have named is, in point 
of graphic and typographic beauty, superiour to any 
Annual of the present year that we have seen. It is 
embellished with eleven admirable specimens of en- 
graving, besides the titlepage, from drawings and 
paintings by the most celebrated masters of the mimic 
art. The subjects are various and well chosen, and 
in every single instance treated with consummate 
skill. We cannot forbear naming four as particularly 
beautiful: Fireworks from the Castle of St. Angelo, 
Rome; the Siler Boy ; the Scotch Peasant Girl; and 
the Parting of Medora and the Corsair. {hn singling 
these, we are not sure but that we do injustice to the 
rest; for between things so beautiful, it is difficult to 
decide. The volume very properly opens with an 
effusion from the creative pen of Mrs. Hemans. It is 
as follows: 
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The *ceting of the Ships. 
Two barks met on the deep mid-sea, 
When calms had stilled the tide ; 
A few bright days of summer glee 
There found them side by side. 





And voices of the fair and brave 
Rose mingling there in mirth; 
And sweetly floated o’er the wuve 

The melodies of earth. 


Moonlight on that lone Indian main 
Cloudless and lovely slept ; 

While dancing step avd festive strain 
Each deck in triumph swept. 


And hands were linked, and ayswering eyes 
With kindly meaning shone ; 

—Oh! brief and passing symputhies, 
Like leaves together blowu! 


A little while such jov was cast 
Over the deep’s repose, 

Till the loud singing winds at last 
Like trumpet music rose. 


And proudly, freely, on their way 
The parting vessels bore ; 

—Incalmor storm, by rock or bay, 
To meet—oh! never more ! 


Never to blend in victory’s cheer, 
To aid in hours of wo ;— 

And thus bright spirits mingle here ! 
Such ties are formed below ! 
There is a good deal of placid beauty tn the an- 

nexed lines by Miss Mitford: 


On the Death of a Friend. 


Heavy each heart, and clouded every eye, 
And meeting friends turn half away to sigh ; 
tor she is gone before whose soft control 
Sadness and sorrow fled the troubled soul; 
For she is gone, whose cheering smiles had power 
‘To speed on pleasure’s wing the social hour ; 
Long shall her thoughts with friendly greeting blend, 
for she is gone who was of all the friend. 

Such were her charms as Raphael loved to trace, 
Repeat, improve, in each Madunna’s face ; 
The broad fair forehead, the full, modest eye, 
Cool cheeks, but of the damask rose’s dye, 
And coral lips, that breathed of purity. 
Such, but more lovely! forserenely bright 
Her sunny spirit shone with living light ; 
Far, far beyond the narrow bounds of art, 
Hers was the very beauty of the heart; 
Beauty that must be loved—The weeping child, 
Home-sick and sad, has gazed on her and smiled, 
Has heard her voice, and in its gentle sound, 
Another home, another mother found. 
And as she seemed she was. From day to day 
Wisdom and virtue marked her peaceful way. 
Her friends were many—and the cheerful breast 
Spread wide around ber happiness and rest. 
She had sweet words and happy looks for all, 
And precious kindness at the mourner’s call ; 
Charity, quick to give and slow to blame, 
And lingering still in that unfaded frame, 
The fairest and most fleeting charms of youth, 
Bloom of the mind, simplicity and truth ; 
And pure religion, thy eternal light 
Beamed round that brow, in mortal beauty bright, 
Spoke in that voice, soft as the mother-dove, — 
Found in that gentle breast thy home of love. 
So knit she Friendship’s lovely knot. Llow well 
She filied each tender name, no verse can tell: 
That last, best praise, livesin her kusband’s sigh, 
And floating dims her children’s glistering eye, 
Embalmiug with fond tears her memory. 

The next selection which we make is a poem by 
James Montgomery. It possesses much beauty; though 
perhaps too crowded with studied and elaborate illus- 
trations. They do not seem to flow naturally from 
the subject, and the resemblances are somewhat for- 
ced. An illustration, to be good, should not appear 
to have been sought after; it should present itself un- 
masked. Of Mr. Montgomery’s merits, generally, 


as a poet, we entertain a high opinion. The exten-! 
sive reputation which he has acquired is not the result | 


of extrinsic and ephemeral causes, but is solely to be 


His first effusions, given to the public through the me- 
dium of newspapers and magazines, and under a fic- 
titious signature, excited much applause. They were 
copied into miscellaneous collections, and met, in al- 
most every instance, with the warm approval of the 
critics, ‘The author was entirely unknown, nor had 
he any reason to think that the announcement of his 
name would add to his popularity—for an obscure 
printer of Sheffield was too humble an individual to 
interest the gay world, and there was no extrinsiv 

circumstance connected with his character or condi 

tion that could increase the favourable award that 
unbiassed criticism had already pronounced. Bui 
iaduced by the flattering approbation that had been 
pronounced on his writings, he gathered them into a 
volume. On account of the political sentiments of 
their author they were soon afterwards virulently at- 
tacked by the Edinburgh Review, and successfully de- 
fended by the London Quarterly ; but the public judg- 
ment, already established, remained unshaken by the 
conflicts of interested assailants and champions; and 
there are few modern poets whose works have had a 
wider circulation, or been more generally admired. 
Ilis strain always breathes the sentiments of moral- 
ity and piety, and is warm with the love of the patriot 
and philanthropist. We look upon him rather as a 
poet of feeling than of fancy. His smaller pieces, 
which are his best, often exhibit, as in the instance we 
are about to select, the traces of too much effort; there 
is sometimes a weakening profusion of language, and, 
now and then, a tedious elaboration of a single 
thought. But numerous counterbalancing excellences 
amply atone for his few and trivial defects, and justify 
the decision which gives him a high rank among the liv- 
ing poets of Great Britain. Without further digres- 
sion, we transfer to our pages the delicate flower with 
which he has enriched the Winter’s Wreath, 


Slanzas. 


A race, a race on earth we run; 
And hold a prize in view, 

More bright than if we chased the sun, 
Through heaven's ethereal blue. 


Changes we prove, and vanish soon ; 
Changes from youth to age, 

Silent as those that shape the moon 
In her brief pilgrimage. 

Like constellations on their way, 
That meet the morning light; 

We travel up to higher day, 
Through shades of deeper night. 

Their tasks the heavenly host fulfil ; 
Erelong to shine their last : 

We, if we do our Father’s wiil, 
Shall shine when they are past. 


Knit like the social stars in love, 
Fair as the moon, and clear 
As yonder sun enthroned above. 

Christians through life appear. 

We cannot better occupy the space, after having 
copied the foregoing lines, than to present to our 
readers a short extract of a familiar letter from their 
author, which we find in a prose article on the subject 
of autographs, in the same beautiful volume. The 
letter was written, on being informed of the popularity 
of his poems in the interiour of this country. 

** Those solitudes have heard my song, and smiled 
to hear it. [ need not blush to say so; it is the truth— 
and of such an honest unbought triumph the pride 
and petulance of criticism cannot rob me: I have 
laurels beyond the reach of envy or spleen, and lau- 
rels which could not have been unworthily won. How 
long they will flourish | cannot pretend to foresee ; 
but if they live but a day, and, like the gourd of Jo- 
nah, perish in a night, while they do live, I will solace 
| myself in their shade; and if I dream of immortality, 
_and awake to behold them withered in the morning, I 





ascribed to the unassisted beauties of his writings. | will not repine. [I shall slumber as sweetly in m) 
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grave if daisies blossom, as if laurels thicken over it. 
Yet every poet would be remembered, and remem- 
bered forever on earth, though none ever died in the 
certain hope of that immortality, however confident 


in his talents, or however truly deserving the admira- | 


tion and gratitude of posterity.”’ p. 175. 


one of the poetic brilliants from this Casket, (which 
the enterprising publishers have indeed made a wor- 
thy receptacle for the ‘‘airy gems and spoken flow- 
ers,” it contains) and then take our leave of the in- 
teresting Annuals. The sentiments of the second and 
third stanza of this effusion are in full accordance 


There is a spirit of quaint prettiness in the follow-| with some remarks which we made to the same effect, 


ing little poem, which pleases us. 
clude our extracts from the Winter’s Wreath. 
Canzonet. 
Can I Jove thee ?—thou art fair ; 
And thy voice is music’s breath ; 
But thy smiles, lixe flowers that blow 


On the polar summer’s suow, 
Hide but the frost beneath ! 


Can I love thee ?—thou art bright ; 
But the fire thy charms impart, 

Like the dazzling rays that pass 

Through the sage’s sunlit glass, 
Warin not thy own cold heart. 

The Christmas Box, which now demands our atten- 
tion, is intended for a more juvenile class of readers 
than the Winter’s Wreath, and materially differs from 
any other Annual that we have seen, in the getting up. 
The pictorial embellishments, instead of being execu- 
ted on copper or steel, as is the case with the rest, are 
excellent wood cuts, the most of them designed in a 
Hogarth spirit, and strikingly illustrative of the text. 
The literary contributions are from the pens of a num- 
ber of distinguished writers, the most of them females, 
among whom are the ever-welcome Mrs. Hemans, 
Miss Mitford, Mary Hawitt, (a quaker poet, who, joint- 
ly with her brother William, is author of a little vo- 
lume of uncommonly sweet effusions, entitled, The 
Desolation of Eyam, and other Poems) and, lastly, 
the admirable Miss Edgeworth. We select the poem 
contributed by Mrs. Hemans; and, did our limits per- 
mit, would be pleased to transfer one or two others to 
oar columns, 


The Name of England. 


The trumpet of the battle 
Hath a high and thrilling tone, 

And the first deep gun of an ocean fight, 
Dread music allits own. 


But amightier power, my England, 
Is in that name of thine, 

To strike the fire from every heart 
Along the bannered line. 


Proudly it woke the spirits 
Of you, the tried and true, 

When the bow was bent on Cressy’s field 
And the yeoman’s arrow flew. 


And proudly hath it floated 
Through the battles of the sea, 

When thy queenly flag o’er the smoke-wreaths played 
Like the lightning in its glee. 


On wave, on rock, on bastion, 
Its echoes have been known; 

By a thousand streams the hearts lie low, 
That have answered to its tone. 


A thousand ancient mountains 
Its pealing notes hath stirred, 

Sound on, and on, forevermore, 
Oh, thou victorious word! 


The Casket, though last upon our list, is not the 
least in point of merit. It is printed and embellished 
in a style of greatelegance ; and its contents are of a 
kind that cannot fail to prove highly instructive and 
entertaining to the class of readers for which it is in- 
tended. Parents and guardians may purchase this 


beautiful volume and confide it to the hands of their 
children, secure that its perusal will awaken nothought 
or emotion that ought not to be cherished ; but, on the 
contrary, that its direct and evident tendency will be 
to promote their intellectual and moral advancement, 
and instil sentiments intimately connected with their 
temporal! and eternal welfare. 


We make room for 





With this we con- | on the same individual, when the works of Mrs. He 


mans lately came under our review. 
To Mrs. Hemans, on reading her “ Kindred Hearts.” 
And hast thou, sweet one, felt the need 
Of others’ sympathy ? 
QO, would it not be strange indeed, 
If all could feel with thee? 
With thee, whose spirit more refined 
Might nearer kindred claim 
With habitants of heaven, where mind 
Glows witha purer flame. 


The brilliant cloud, the lovely flower, 
The bird’s sweet melody, 

The ruined church, the ivied tower, 
That others would pass by, 

Unheeded, as the sights and sounds 
Brought every day alike, 

Some string to which thy heart rebounds, 
Some deep-toned chord may strike. 


A thousand things that to the crowd 
Unworthy notice seem, 

Thou mayst behold with charms endowed, 
More beautiful mayst deem ; 

But if the objects all may see, 
Speak “language all thine own,” 

O how much more to them must be 
Thy dreams of heaven unknown! 

In closing the three interesting year-books, the rich 
contents of which we have perused with uncommon 
satisfaction, we cannot forbear speaking of them once 
more, as well entitled, in every respect, to extensive 
patronage. Hewho, with such works before him, can 
be ata loss in the selection of an appropriate keep- 
sake for his juvenile friends, must be deplorably defi- 
cient in taste. The season is near at hand, when the 
silver voices of the merry and gay-hearted little ur- 
chins will be heard in the usual greeting “a happy 
Christmas to you!” and what a delightful sensation it 
must afford a benevolent heart thus addressed, to re- 
turn the salutation with a Christmas Box, or a Casket, 
such as we have just been rifling for the entertain- 
ment of our readers. 





A History of the State of New-York, from the first Dis- 
covery of the Country to the present Time. By F. 8. 
Eastman. 12mo. New-York, 1828.  E. Bliss 


Ir is rather a singular fact, and not very creditable to 
us, that the best history of the United States is the 
production of a foreigner, and made acceéSsible to the 
reading community of this country, only through the 
medium of a translation. The recency of many events 
which stand prominent among the most important 
features of our national existence, for a long time has 
been urged as a sufficient reason for the deficiency ; 
but though the excuse continues to be offered, it has 
ceased, we think, to be valid. Amidst the passions, 
prejudices, and partialities, which great national 
movements always create, it is true that history looks 
in vain for materials on which may be placed the 
stamp of veracity; and the most that can be done is 
to oppose the distorted pictures of one party, against 
the favourably coloured representations of another ; 
and leave the reader in the midst, between the exag- 
gerations of friendship and the exaggeration of en- 
mity, to pursue a middle course, or like the ass of the 
metaphysician, being equally attracted either way, 
to stand in a state of inactive neutrality. But the 
time, necessary to elicit facts, to wash away the ran- 
cour of passion, and cool the ardour of partiality, we 
think has already elapsed, and that the mind may 
now look calmly and tranquilly on the softened fea- 
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tures of the past, setting them down as they are, 
without extenuating or aggravating aught. All the 
essential materials of an American history, are acces- 
sible now or they never will be accessible ; and it 
would really bea literary undertaking that would re- 
flect the highest credit on the talents, acquirements 
and industry of him who should successfully accom- 
plish it. 

The little volume which we have named at the head 


of this article is a brief compendium of the history of 


the State of New-York, and is mainly intended forthe 
use of schools. We have looked over it attentively, 
and consider it well adapted to the object. The ar- 
rangement is perspicuous ; the style flowmg and in- 
telligible ; and the facts appear to have been carefully 
gleaned from the best authorities, and to be accurately 
stated. The work is divided into lessons or chapters, 


embracing such portions of the narrative as admit of 


a slight separation from the rest, and of a convenient 
length for reading classes in schools. ‘The first three 
are devoted to the natural geography of the state ; 
the fourth, to a survey of the country as it was atthe 
time of Hudson’s discovery ; and in the fifth the civil 
and political history commences. Biographical 
sketches of a few of the most distinguished citizens 
of the colony and state of New-York terminate the 
volume. The compiler has executed his task with 
fidelity and skill. In retaining all the most important 
and interesting events of our history, and rejecting 
whatever was unimportant and superfluous, he has 
shown much judgment. To each page are appended 
questions in relation to the matters that have been 
therein narrated, and these will have an obvious ten- 
dency to impress what they peruse more deeply on 
the minds of juvenile students. To such we cheer- 
fully commend this volume. 








The Mirror; or Eight en Juvenile Tales and Dialogues. 
By @ Lady of Philadelphia. With Engravings. 
18mo. 1828. Boston, Munroe and Francis; New- 
York, Charles S. Francis. 


Berore we remark on the literary merits of this little 
volume, we cannot forbear to express our approbatii n 
of the unusually neat style of the typography and 
binding which is observable, not only in this, but all 
the juvenile publications which issue from the press 
of the above named publishers. 

The writer of the Mirror appears to possess talents 
peculiarly well adapted for the composition of works 
for a juvenile library. The stories which compose 
this volume are told in language at once so simple as 
to be perfectly intelligible to very young readers, and 
so chaste and flowing, that it cannot but have a very 
excellent influence on the formation of their style. 
They are extremely interesting; and inculcate, in an 
uncommonly «greeeble and alluring manner, virtue 
of sentiment and propriety of conduct. The boarding 
school masters and misses, who form the dramatis 

ersone, are vividly and naturally delineated, and 
exhibit those nice distinctions of character and variety 
of disposition, which prove that the author has copied 
them from life. We understand that the intelligent 
and pleasing writer is a sister of the celebrated Les- 
lie; and as far as we may judge from this effort, she 
possesses a large portion of kindred genius, and may 
yet rival, with the pictures of her pen, the beautiful 
productions which his pencil has given existence to 
on the canvass. The wood-cuts which illustrate the 
different stories are much better executed than the 
geuerality of those that are found in books of a simi- 
lar class. In a neat advertisement, prefixed to the 
M:rror, the author remarks that there are many 
striking points of dissimilarity between the habits and 
manners of the children of America and those of 
England, to which country we have, till a very recent 
period, been principally indebted for j juvenile books, 








both ot education and amusement. ‘hese many times 
abound in allusions and localities unintelligible to 
their young readers on this side of the Atlantic; but 
it has been her endeavour, both in the incidents and 
characters of her volume, to render it entirely Ame- 
rican, and adapt it to the ideas and manners of Ame- 
rican children. She has been successful in her at- 
tempt, and the book is entitled to commendation. 








FINE ARTS. 





Tue Diorama aT THE BowERY THEATRE. 


THE admirable sketches of North river scenery, by 
Wall, have been for a long time familiar to the lovers 
of the fine arts, and have excited, from all who have 
seen them, a tribute of praise, for the freedom, spirit 
and truth of his pencil. Enlarged from these, and 
corrected by personal observation, Mr. Jones, an art- 
ist of uncommon merit, has prepared the moving 
Diorama, which, at the present time, forms the great 
attraction of the Bowery theatre. As this Eidophusi- 
con (as the play-bills learnedly term it) has not the 
slightest connexion with the dramatic fable, which 
has been thrown together, by Mr. Dunlap, for the 
purpose of affording some excuse for this new appro- 
priation of the stage, we choose to speak of it by itself, 
not as connected with the drama, but under the more 
appropriate head of Fine Arts. 

‘The moving diorama consists of a panoramic view 
of the scenery on the western side of the North river, 
as seen by one passing along ina steamboat, from 
New-York to Catskill, The flats, as thy back scenes 
are techuically termed, are connected in one continu- 
ous view, presenting to the spectator, as they are 
drawn successively over the stage, every grand 
and beautiful feature of the landscape, so vividly 
delineated, that the impression it leaves in the mind 
is that of an excursion up the river, and not of an eve- 
ning spent at the theatre. 

The views from first to last are remarkably well ex- 
ecuted, and reflect great credit on the pencil of the 
artist. The Palisades, as we look on the scene, 
seem to have forgotten their immutable fixedness, and 
to have taken up their residence in the bowery thea- 
tre. The storm which comes on, as the spectator is 
supposed to be passing them, is one of the best pieces 
of scenic trickery thatwe have ever beheld. The High- 
lands, with the light of the sinking sun lighting up the 
variegated foliage which clothes their rugged sides, till 
they g glow with all the bright hues of ‘the rainbow ; 
the quiet water beneath them, through which the 
steamboat all the while seems passing rapidly along ; 
the numerous boats which sleep upon its glassy sur- 
face ; then, immediately after, West-Point, gliding on 
the sight, with all the surrounding objects of interest 
and loveliness so vividly delineated, as beheld in the 
mellow richness of sunset, that one almost fancies he 
can see the cadets at their evening exercise ; all these 
objects, and many more, are represented on canvass, 
by the master pencil of Jones, with a degree of truth 
and beauty of which words can convey no idea. Ano- 
ther brilliant effort of the artist is the evening view of 
Newburgh bay, the town in the distance lighted up. 

We cannot pause on the details of the Diorama: it 
is decidedly one of the most, if not the most success- 
ful effort of scenic exhibition that we have ever be- 
held. The warm flush of the sunset sky, diffusing its 
glow to every object, and the softness of the moon- 
light landscape which ensues, produce a romantic ef- 
fect on the feelings, and charm and tranqui!lize the 
mind of the spectator with all the power of real na- 
ture. The tricks, such as the motion of the steam- 
boat's works, the hoisting up the sails of one of the 
river-craft, &c. greatly assist the illusion 
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. For what are all the joys of earth 
POETRY. Compared to joys of heaven? 
This is the guide our Father gave 
. SONG. To lead to realins of day— 


Breathe no more the notes of sadness, 


Give to pleasure all thy strings ; 


Gentle harp, thy song of gladness 


O’er our souls its magic flings: 


Where’s the breast with sorrow pining ?— 


Bring the pilgrim to our shrine ! 


Where the spirit’s light is shining, 


There’s the Mecca most divine! 
Then breathe no more the notes of sadness ; 
Give to pleasure all thy strings : 
Gentle harp, thy song of gladness 
O’er our souls its magic flings, 


Here no brow by care o’ershaded, 


Comes to chill our hearts with sighs; 


Here no wreath ‘hose flowers have faded, 


Meets the glance of spar ‘ling eyes : 


Seek ye love—the bosom’s treasure— 


Here he plumes his keenest dart; 


When ye list the witching measure, 


Then love plies his potent art : 
Oh! breathe no more the notes of sadness, 
Give to pleasure al] thy strings ; 
Gentle harp, thy song of gladness 


O’er our souls its magic flings. Ww. 








THE BIBLE. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


“ This is a true saying, and worthy of all acceptation.” 


This little book I'd rather own, 
Than all the gold and gems 

That e’er in monarchs’ coffers shone— 
Than all their diadems. 

Nay, were the seas one chrysolite,* 
The earth a golden ball, 

And diamonds all the stirs of night, 
This book were worth them ail. 


How baleful to ambition’s eye 
His blood-wrung spoils must gleam, 
When death’s uplifted hand is nigh, 
His life a vanished dream! 
Then hear him with his gasping breath 
For one poor moment crave !— 
Fool! wouldst thou stay the arm of death 2 
Ask of thy gold to save! 


No, no! the soul ne’er found relief 
In glittering hoards of wealth; 
Gems dazzle not the eye of grief, 
Gold cannot purcliase health : 
But here a blessed balin appears 
To heal the deepest wo ; 
And he that seeks this boo. in tears, 
His tears shall cease to flow. 


Here he who died on Calvary’s tree 
Hath made that promise blest ; 
“Ye heavy-laden, co~«:e to me, 
* And I will give you rest. 
“A bruised reed 1 will not break, 
“ A contrite heart despise ; 
“ My burden’s light, and all who take 
My yoke, shall win the skies!” 


Yes, yes, this little boo! is worth 
All else to mortals given— 





* ——____— ‘* Had she been true, 

Would heaven make such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 

E'd uet have sold her for it.”— Shakspeare. 


A star whose lustre gilds the grave— 
* The Light—the Life—the Way.” 





LIFE’S SUNNY SPOTS. 
BY THE SAME. 
Though life’s a dark and thorny path, 
Its goal the silent tomb, 
It yet some spots of sunshine hath, 
That smile amidst the gloom. 
The friend who weal and wo partakes, 
Unchanged whate’er our lot, 
Who kindly soothes the heart that aches— 
Is sure a sunny spot. 


The wife who half our burden bears, 
And utters not a moan ; 

Whose ready hand wipes off our tears, 
Unheeded all her own ; 

Who treasures every kindly word, 
Each harsher one forgot, 

And carols blithely as a bird— 
She’s, too, a sunny spot. 


The child who lifts, at morn and eve, 
In prayer its tiny voice ; 

Who grieves wheue’er its parents grieve, 
And joys when they rejoice ; 

In whose bright eye young genius glows, 
Whose heart, without a blot, 

Is fresh and pure as summer’s rose— 
That child’s a sunny spot. 


There’s yet, upon life’s weary road, 
One spot of brighter glow, 

Where sorrow half forgets its load, 
And tears no longer flow : 

Friendship may wither, love decline, 
Our child dishonour blot; 

But still undimmed that spot will shine— 
Religion lights that spet. 











BLOGRAPHY. 





Wittiam Cuvsen Bryant. 
Wituiam Cutven Bryant, the son of Dr. Peter Bry- 
ant, a gentleman distinguished for his extensive litera- 
ry and scientific acquirements, and his urbane deport- 
ment, was borw on the third of November, 1794, in 
Cummington, Massachusetts. Ata very early age, he 
exhibited a great fondness for reading, and, with a 
maturity of taste but seldom equalled, rejecting the 
nauseating fairy tales usually sought after by youth, 
he perused, with eager delight, the pages of Shak- 
speare and Spenser. When not more than ten years 
old, he produced several little poems, which, though 
puerile and feeble, yet gave promise, like the first 
and worthless ore the miner meets with in his exca- 
vations, of the existence of a mine where-rich speci- 
mens of poetic gold have since been extracted. One 
of these juvenile productions was thought of sufficient 
merit to be inserted in the columns of a newspaper of 
the period; (the Hampshire Gazette, published at 
Northampton) but the little value set upon it by the 
author may be gathered from the fact, that he did not 
retain a copy, 
“ He lisped in numbers, for the numbers came ;” 


and could not believe that the spontaneous outpour- 
ings of his mind entitled him to the praise that his ef- 
forts usually received. 

Under the tuition of the Reverend Mr. Snell, of 
Brookfield, and the Reverend Mr. Hallock, of Plain- 
field, Massachusetts, our author went through the 
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usual course of study, preparatory to enterii ing ¢ ollege. 
In these gentlemen, he found kind and inte iligent 
teachers; and they, in him, had a docile and amiable 
pupil, of quick apprehension, sound judgment, reten- 
tive memory, and discriminating taste. Where the 
soil is luxuriant, and free from rocks and weeds, the 
husbandman performs the duties of tillage with plea- 
sure, confident that a plenteous harvest will reward 
him for his toil; and, in like manner, the cultivation 
of Mr. Bryant’s mind affordeda source of great grati- 
fication to his preceptors, who saw the seeds of in- 
struction take deep and immediate root, and have 
lived to witness the abundant harvest they produced. 
His love for the works of nature, and his delicate ap- 
preciation of all those finer beauties, which he has 


since so admirably painted “in the landscape of a 
lay,” 
his life ; and his hours of study were not untrequent- 
ly passed 


——~~—‘‘ In sunless glens 
Where brawl o'er shallow beds the streams unseen.” 











In 1810 he entered the Sophmore class of Williams’ 
Coilege, and while he remained a student of that in- 
stitution, he was noted for the fondness which he bore 
for learning, and the facility with which he acquired 
it. -In classic literature he pacticularly delighted, 
and of his proficiency in that branch of study, both his 
prose and poetic writings yield ample testimony.  Af- 
ter remaining a year or two at college, Mr. Bryant 
solicited and obtained an honourable dismissal, and 
turned his attention to the law, which he read, first in 
the office of Judge Howe, then of Worthington, and 
afterwards with the Hon, William Baylies, of Bridge- 
water. In 1815, at the age of twenty-one, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Plymouth. 

Previous to his entering college, Mr. Bryant had 
published, in 1808, a volume of poems, iv Boston, en- 
titled ‘The Embargo, or Sketches of the Times,” a 
second edition of which was called for, in the course 
of the following year. When it is remembered that 
this work was given to the public by an author who 
had not yet completed his fourteenth year, it cannot 


but be considered as a most remarkable instance of 


early maturity of mind. Pope’s Ode to Solitude was 
written at twelve vears of age; but it possesses nei- 
ther fancy nor feeling, and, except for the smoothness 
and harmony of its versification, is entitled to no par- 
ticular praise. His translation of Sappho to Phaon, 
is, indeed, an extraordinary production, and has uni- 
formly received the warmest commendations from 


critics. Yet it is but a translation ; while the poem of 


our author, written still earlier im life, is an original 
effort, and, as such, cannot but be received with 
greater surprise, on account of the wonderful precoci- 
ty of judgment, wit, and fancy, it exhibits. Like 
Cowley’s * Poetical Blossoms,” it must have been 
composed when the writer was little more than thir- 
teen; but in point of merit it is decidedly superiour to 
those effusions of unripened genius. 


In 1821, Mr. Bryant published another volume of 


poems. in Boston; but these have met with such gen- 
eral perusal, and such general admiratioa, that to 
describe them would be but repeating an oft told tale, 
and to praise them, only joining our feeble voice to 
the united encomiums of all lovers of poesy. He 
who reads them with the utmost care, and even cyni- 
cal severity, will find much to commend, and but lit- 
tle to censure. A tone of lofty moral sentiment per- 
vades every piece in the collection, elevating the mind 
with pure thoughts and expansive images. Nature 


is accurately and delicately described, by the pen of 


one who is evidently alive to her choicest beauties, 
and who knows how to give a thrilling picture of them | 
in words. She is represe nted with a gorgeousness 
ay nd grandeur of colouring that lifts the soul above | 

bis visible diurnal sphere.’ to a contemplation of | 


were strongly apparent during this period of 


Him who made her so lov ely and so perheet, and this 
religious ardour of the mind is sustained by deep and 
judicious reflections, making the reader resolve 29 to 
live, 

———“ that when his summous comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where cach shall take 

His chamber in the silent hails of death, 

He go not, lie the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustained and soothed 

By an ‘unfaltering trust, approach his grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

A redundancy of epithets, adding nothing to the 
sense, but made use of to fill out the measure, is a fault 
from which but few poets are free ; but Mr. Bryant is 
one of the few. It-wouldpe difficult to eject a single 
word from his writings, without impairing the force, 
and diminishing the meaning. His beauties consist 
in naturalness and depth of thought, graceful ease 
and copiousness ef diction, and fitness of illustration 
There are uo harsh or tinsel metaphors, no intricate 
transpositions, no affectation of ornament. To use 
the description Horace has given of easy poetry, his 
effusions are such as every reader hopes to equal, but, 
after laborious eflorts, finds unattainable. 

The Ages, the first poem in this collection, was 
delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard 
University, in 1821. It is a general outline of 
society in its different stages, and a prospect of 
what it may yet be. The savage condition of man 
is pictured with an accuracy that causes the blood 
to thrill while we read; and the sketches of Greece 
and Rome possess a graphic excellence in which 
combined the truth of history, with all the pow- 
er, and melody, and deep-toned feeling of poe- 
try. The concluding stanzas, in whic our own 
country is described, both as it was when it slept 
in the uninterrupted silence and solitude of nature, 
and as it now is, covered with a busy and enterprising 
population, ‘ thick and namberless as the gay motes 
that people the sunbeams,” arereally and exquisitely 
beautiful. The picture is of a more animating de- 
scription than those which occupy the previous part 
of the poem; and each sentiment expressed finds a 
ready respouse in the bosom of every reader 
Throughout the production, from first to last, the lan- 
guage and the thoughts are the outpourings of a scho- 
lar’s mind, warmed by inspiration ; the first, copious 
without redundancy, but appropriate, pewerful, and 
cuphonious; and the latter, ‘“‘sparks of immortality.’ 
The stanza is that of the Fairy Queen, and not Spen- 
ser himself has managed it more adroitly. The great- 
est fault of the volume is its brevity. It contains, be- 
sides the Ages, Thanatopsis, and several shorter po- 
ems which need not be enumerated, for who is not ac- 
quainted with them? The lines to Green River, and 
the Inscription for the Entrance into a Wood, are 
‘airy gems,” and ‘spoken flowers,”’ in a peculiar de- 
gree entitled to approbation. 

In the early part of the same year, during which 
this volume of poems made its appearance, Mr. Bry- 
ant became united in marriage to a young and ac- 
complished lady, Miss Fairchild. He resides, at the 
present time, and has for a number of years past, in 
this city. Since his publica.ion in 1821, he has given 
no volume to the public, but numerous valuable effu- 
sions from his pen have enriched the pages of various 
periodical literary miscellanies, more particularly the 
New-York Monthly Review, of which he was the ed- 
itor, until its recent discontinuance. It was during 
his connexion with this work, that he published, in 
| the October number, 1825, the beautiful poem, entitled 
Hymn to Death. It was principally written in 1820, 
| but his father dying afterwards, in that year, the fol- 
lowing lines, which conclude it, and in which he so 
| pathetically adverts to that melancholy occurrence. 
i were added shortly after 
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“ Alas! I little thought that the stern power 

Whose fearful praise I sing, would try me thus 
Before the strain is ended. It must cease — 

For he is in his grave who taught my youth 

The art of verse, and in the bud of life 

Offered me tothe muses. O, cut off 

Untimely ! when thy reason, in its strength, 

Ripened by years of toil and studious search, 

Aud watch of nature’s silent lessons, taught 

Thy hand to practise best the lenient art 

‘To which thou gavest thy laborious days, 

And, last, thy life. And, therefore, when the earth 
Received thee, tears were in unyielding eyes 

And on hard cheeks, and they who deemed thy skill 
Delayed their death-hour, shuddered and turned pale 
When thou wert goue. This faltering verse, which thou 
Shall not, as wont, o’erlook, is all Ihave 

To offer at thy grave—this—and the hope 

‘l'o copy thy example, and to leave 

A name of which the wretched shall not think 





As of an enemy’s, whom they forgive, 

As all forgive the dead. Rest, therefore, thou 
Whose early guidance trained my infant steps— 
Rest in the bosom of God, till the brief sleep 
Of death is over, and a happier life 

Shall dawn to waken thine insensible dust.” 

About a year since Mr. Bryant became engaged in 
the editorial management of the Evening Post, one of 
the oldest journals in this city, and one of the most 
respectable in the Union. The reputation it has de- 
servedly acquired, cannot but receive an augmenta- 
tion from the additional efforts of such a coadjutor. 

In person, Mr. Bryant is rather above the middle 
size; his face is of a pleasing character, and his eyes 
are lighted up with an expression of great intelligence. 
His manners are easy and urbane; his disposition 
open, generous, and sincere; his habits those of a 
gentleman ; his pursuits those of a scholar; and his 
principles those of aman of honour. His conversa- 
tion is “rich with the lore of centuries ;”’ though of 
his learning he makes no parade, keeping it rather for 
use than show: and those who have the happiness of 
an acquaintance with this gifted man, find not, as is 
too often the case, a disparity between his written 
sentiments andthe actions of his life. 


ESSAYS. 








RICHES. 


Ir is related of Stilpo, an ancient stoic philosopher, 
that when Megara, the city of his residence, was 
subjugated by the Athenian general Demetrius, he 
replied to the conqueror, on being asked what he had 
lost, ‘“‘ Nothing, Demetrius; for I had all about me 
that I could call my own. I have made my way 
through fire and blood; what fate has befallen my 
children I know not; but what was mine before, con- 
tinues to be mine. Children and goods are but tran- 
sitory possessions ; they are servants that are doomed 
to change their masters; blessings from the gods 
which the gods may at any time reclaim: but wiiile 
the rich are lamenting the deprivation of their es- 
tates, the sensual of their mistresses, the titled of their 
offices, andthe usurious of their bonds; Stilpo has no 
loss to grieve for ; he has still his justice, his courage, 
his temperance and prudence, and these are all his 
wealth.” 

The answer of the disciple of Zeno is well worthy 
of attentive consideration. It shows wherein the true 
riches of man consist: not in adventitious and ex- 
trinsic circumstances, which a breath of adverse for- 
tune may in a moment dissipate; not in erecting 
splendid edifices, which a conflagration may trans- 
mute to ashes ; nor in whitening the ocean with the 
sails of commerce, which a tempest may suddenly in- 
zulph; but in storing the mind with wisdom, fortitude 
and virtue, which can withstand unshaken the shocks 
of adversity, and shine with equal lustre in every situ- 
ation, 





Ife is not happy, says an ancient moralist, who re- 


lies on fortune for his felicity; for uothing can be 
more preposterous than that a reasonable being should 
place his dependence on unreasonable things. Ho- 
race, in pursuance of the same idea, deprecates the 
inordinate pursuit of wealth as beneath the dignity of 
a philosophic mind, and observes, were the tendency 
of riches to increase our prudence in proportion to 
the augmentation of our possessions—to restrain the 
wishes of folly, and abate the fears of timidity—he 
then who should evince the most*covetousness, would 
exhibit the most virtue; and the blush of avarice 
might with reason be transferred to the cheek of con- 
tent. 

All men are aware that the real wants of humanity 
are few and trifling, and that happiness, like the fruit 
of Ceres, is the growth of evety soil; yet but few of 


‘the innumerable myriads who embark on the ocean of 
life, are content to guide their course by the counsels 
\of wisdom, to a quiet haven where all the moderate 


requisitions of their nature might be complied with ; 
but, listening to the suggestions of avarice, they stec: 
their barks over an unmeasured and stormy track, in 
search of the El-Dorado, because its streets are paved 
with precious stones. They who view riches trom 
afar, see only its glitter, which fascinates their moral 
vision ; but it should be remembered that as gold is 
the brightest, so it is also the heaviest of metals, and 
that he who shines with its lustre, is likewise burdened 
with its weight. The hair-suspended sword that 


threatened Damocles, when the sumptuous banquet of 


Dionysius was spread before him, hangs over the 
heads of all who revel in riches; and while the com- 
mon eye marks only their dazzling retinues and gor- 
geous apparel, the possessors are conscious of a heart, 
beneath external splendour, that throbs with trepida- 
tion, or is distracted with care. 

In the language of one whose precepts are as wor- 
thy of attention as those of ancient sages, 

“ Poor and content is rich, aud rich enough ; 
But riches fineless are as poor as winter, 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor.” 

True happiness is dependent altogether on the 
mind, and has no connexion with the adventitious cir- 
cumstances of fortune. The thirstof the prince, who 
drinks froma golden cup, is no better satisfied than 
that of the peasant, who imbibes the crystal waters 
from the fountain; and the fruit that is plucked by La- 
bour from the tree his own hand has cultivated, is eaten 
with a sweeter relish, than the costly regale of opu- 
lence, prepared by hired menials and served up with 
showy splendour. 

in some respects poverty may be truly said to pos- 
sess advantages over wealth. He who depends on 
daily toil for daily sustenance, earns sweet repose with 
healthful exercise, and lies down at night unmolested 
by the cares that disturb the rich man’s pillow. His 
heart is not agitated with fears lest thieves should break 
through and steal; he dreads no conflagration ; and 


neither the casualties of fortune, nor the malice of 


foes, can deprive him of his possessions, whose chicf 
wealth consists in a sound mind, contained in a sound 
body. No man, says Socrates, finds evil in poverty, 
provided he have enough for the necessities of nature, 
but he that thinks so; and he that thinks so, only 
makes the evil by imagining it to exist. There isa 
common saying, that a contented mind is a continual 
feast; and to this it might be added that the desire of 
wealth is a feverish thirst, which rages with the more 
violence the more it is sought to gratify it. In ac- 
complishing the voyage of life, it matters little whether 
our bark be decorated with gilded ornaments and silk- 
en pennons, or whether it be ouly fitted with those 
things which will promote its celerity and eusure its 
safety in tempests. The seaman who stands at the 
helm, is not assisted in his duty by the painted finery 
on his veasel’s sides ; and thus he who possesses rich- 
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es, displays to the envious gaze of others a glitter and | 
pageantry that are of no benefit to himself. 
If men evinced as much eagerness in the proper ' 


disposition of their hoardes, as they do in their accu-! 


mulation, wealth might indeed be conducive to felici- : 
ty; but instead of remembering that they are but 
stewards of a treasure that cannot long be retained, | 
and which can only confer happiness on the possessor, | 
as it is employed in promoting the happiness of oth- | 
ers, they either lock it up with selfish parsimony, or | 
expend it in the purchase of toys and foppery, which | 
may dazzle the eyes of the unthinking, but advance 
no useful end. The restless imbecility of mind which 
the inordinate pursuit of wealth occasions, is sadly | 
shown by the childish propensities of the opulent. 
They crowd their apartments with the tinsel decora- 
tions of fashion, which answer no use but to provoke 
the envy and ruinous emulation of less able competi- | 
tors; they increase the number of their attendants, | 
without having need of their services, that they may 
boast of the extent of their retinue ; they employ the 
talents of ingenuity to devise new modes of display- 
ing their ostentation ; and after all these experiments 
in glittering frivolity, they are obliged to confess that 
their exertions in reaching the goal have not been re- 
warded by the consummation they expected. The 
ignis fatuus which seemed so dazzling from afar, is 
vapour when attained; and the summit of riches, 
though to him who views it from the vale of life, it 
may seem resplendent with satisfying lustre, is found 
at last to be covered with perpe.ual snow, chilling to 
him who has arrived at the unenviable elevation, how- 
ever attractive it may seem, from its brilliancy, to the 
rest of mankind. 


’ 
' 


| 








Memory. 


Ir is related of Themistocles, that, when some one of- | 
fered to teach him the art of memory, he replied, his | 
wish was rather to learn the art of forgetfulness. Un- 
sound, and oftentimes extremely pernicious opinions, | 
obtain unquestioned currency, and are transmitted as | 
axioms, from age to age, because uttered by men who | 
had gained high repute for wisdom and for learning. 
But he who considers that the wisest are not always 
wise; that circumstances may occur to ruffle the 
calmest temper, and cloud the clearest mind; and 
that, during an hour of disappointment, or of calami- 
ty, sentiments may be expressed which were never 
seriously entertained, will hear with suspicion, and 
pause before he adopt an opinion, like that of Themis- 
tocles, calculated to chill the ardent beatings of the 
heart, and render it misanthropic and unhappy. 
That sorrow and misfortune are the lot of all who 
bear a part in the complicated drama of life, is un- 
doubtedly true; but even those who appear the most 
wretched, have, provided they are not guilty, their 
alternations of pleasure: and all, whether of high or 
of low estate, in looking back over the waste of years, | 
can fix their mental gaze upon some sunny spot, | 
which cheered them as they advanced, and the retros- 

pect of which continues to cheer. It has often been | 
noted of aged men, that in recounting the events of. 
their lives, they dwell most frequently, and apparent-_ 
ly with most pleasure, on those, which, as they occur- | 
red, occzsioned them the greatest uneasiness. The 

dangers they encountered in youth, their trials by | 
sickness, and even the havoc made by death in the | 
family circle, are the usual themes of discourse ; ouil| 
thongh the relation of circumstances like these inva- | 
riably gathers a kind of twilight shadow over the | 
mind, vet it possesses the softness of evening, desti-| 
tute of its gloom. F 

To him who is approaching, after a well spent life, 
the bourne where earthly pleasures and earthly per- 
plexities alike must terminate, memory is indeed a 





} 





| induced to part. But he, whose survey of the past 


friend, with whose consolations the soul could not be 


rests only on acts of folly, ‘“‘on fair occasions gone 
forever by,’’ may well shudder at her unspoken ap- 
proaches, ‘‘ loud to the mind, as thunder to the ear.”’ 
There are none, it is true, to whom memory does not 
suggest indiscretions and extravagances, for having 
committed which, regret must be experienced ; but it 
is to be hoped that there are few who cannot revert 
to events of an opposite character, to counterbalance 
the effects of these. 

Memory was given to man as a guide and a moni- 
tor. In the outset of life it gathers, by its incessant 
operation, the stores of knowledge into his mind; 
and as he progresses and has occasion to use them, it 
brings them forth from the thousand mysterious cham- 
bers where they had lain distributed ; when, having 
answered the purpose of their production, it re-de- 
posites them, until they shall be required for future 
use. Without memory, no other faculty could exist. 
We know nothing of the future but by the past; we 
cannot reason but by comparing and variously com- 
bining those images of which we are already posses- 
sed, and imagination could never wave her soaring 
pinion did not memory direct its flight. 

From her sweet Hope her airy colouring draws, 
And Fancy’s flights are subject to her laws. 

Let any one, who has arrived at that middle stage 
of existence, when the delusive anticipations of youth 
have ceased to beguile, and when to look back is as 
easy as to look forward, be asked from what source 
he derives the purest and sweetest enjoymen:. His 
answer will be, from memory. The pleasures of his 
school-boy days, he will tell you, often rise in shadowy 
semblance to his mental view ; associations then form- 
ed, and never to be forgot, seem awhile to be renewed, 
and ‘the orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled 
wild-wood,” are again trod by busy feet, and vocal 
with the jocund laugh of innocent childhood. 

Of the old man these remarks are particularly true. 
With him the season of anticipation has passed away , 
and he lives almost entirely in a by-gone world. He has 
little to hope for on this side of the grave, but much to 
remember ; and that memory confers happiness, needs 
no other proof than the tranquillity which usually ac- 
companies old age. 

“ Lighier than air, hope’s summer visions fly, 

If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky; 

Let but a beam of sober reason play, 

Lo! fancy’s fairy frost-work melts away ; 

But can the wiles of art, the grasp of power, 
Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour 2 

These when the trembling soul shail wing her flight, 
Pour round her path a flood of living light, : 


And gild those realms of pure and perfect rest, 
Where virtue triumphs, and ber sons are blest.” 











Hopr. 


“ Auspicious hope! in thy sweet garden grow 

Wreaths for ach toil, acharm for every wo.” 
Ir is somewhere remarked by Tacitus, that hope and 
fear are both enemies of human happiness ; the latter, 
because it clouds the heart with needless anxiety; and 
the former, because it subjects it to continual disap- 
pointment. This is, undoubtedly, in some measure, 
true. He who ardently indulges in desires of future 
good, cannot be fully contented with his present con- 
dition ; and the heart that is not contented cannot, of 
course, be fully happy. Hope may also assist in the 


| frustration of the great object of human pursuit, by 


deluding him who listens to his suggestions with elit- 
tering prospects of felicity, while the means are ne- 
glected by which alone it can be secured; it may fill 
the mind with visionary schemes for the future er joy- 
ment of life, while life is suffered to glide by une: joy- 
ed; and by alluring the mind to revel in scenes of 
ideal happiness, may render it too imbecile to sustait 
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a struggle with the perplexities and sorrows which it 
is the lot of allto encounter in their pilgrimage through ; 
the world. 
But hope is necessary to existence: and though an | 
excessive indulgence of this propensity of the human | 
heart may produce an unsalutary influence on the 
conduct ; yet there can be no doubt that in its general | 
operation it contributes very largely to the happiness — 
of man. Like all his passions, and all his impulses, | 
and all the qualities of his nature, it should be under 
the control of reason ; and not, imagination-led, suf- | 
fered to riot in the luxurious indulgence of extrava- 
gant visions. The present is but a point of time ; and | 
as the mind is perpetually active, it must either dart ; 
forward into the future, or revert to the contemplation 
of the past. No man’s life, however, affords so plea- | 
sant a field for memory that his thoughts do not wil- | 
lingly escape from the barrenness of by-gone days— | 
from scenes that afford continual occasion for self- | 
reproach—to dwell on coming events, yet dimly 
shadowed out, but to which imagination lends what- 
ever colours and whatever forms are most pleasing to 
the heart. He who ponders on that part of his life. 
which is elapsed, will have reason to mourn over op- 
portunities neglected, time wasted, and powers mis- 
employed ; but the future is still his own ; it is bright 
with the sunshine of hupe, vocal with her melody, and 
green with refreshing verdure. The mind of man is 
of too soaring a nature to be restrained in its flight 
by those circumstances which lie immediately around 
it; it breaks away in wild excursions from the present, 
to gaze on scenes which lie far down the tide of time, 
and which, shrouded in the mist of distance, give full | 
scope to the creative power of hope. This proneness 
to anticipation is not folly: it is wisely made a 
part of the nature of the soul, which is obliged 
to design before it can execute, and to look on the va- 
rious conditions of future being, and compare their 
advantages, before it can determine what shall be the 
object of its exertions. The mariner, whose bark is 
tossed upon an unknown sea, is continually liable to 





change his course, as in his progress he discovers rocks 
that are to be shunned, or a haven that invites him | 
with a prospect of security ; and so in the voyage of 
life, new inducements to advance, neW causes of fear, 
and new incitements to hope, are perpetually arising 
to view, as the horizon is farther and farther removed | 
by our progression on the ocean of time. The mind | 
of man is so constituted that it is seldom satisfied with 
its acquisitions: before the present object of its pur- 
suit is attained, some other, more alluring, has started 
to view ; and the phantoms of hope, in one shape, are 
scarcely overtaken, before, by a Proteus-transition, 
they assume new appearances, and seduce us to a 
continuation of the race. 

Yet though time does not always fulfil the promises 
of hope, it seldom fails to reward the diligence that 
hope occasions; as the husbandman who ploughed 
his fields to find hidden gold, though he met not with 
the object of his search, was amply rewarded by a 
plentiful harvest. It is the lot of humanity to encoun- 
ter frequent disappointments ; but hope, like that fa- 
bled bird of ancient writers that sprung into renova- 
ted existence from its own ashes, gathers fresh vigour 
from every disappointment. Hope is a quality that 
may aptly be compared to our mountain pine: the 
tempest that darkens the sunshine of fortune, that 
prostrates the tree of friendship, and withers the flow- 
ers of joy, despoils it not of a single tint of verdure ; 
but it stands alone, green and smiling, amidst the 
blackness and desolation of the moral winter. 

Were the promises of hope always deceptive, yet 
she still should be looked on as a friend; for he who 
relies on her suggestions is but deceived into happi- 
ness; and it is better thatthe heart should be fre- 
quently disappointed, to be warmed again into re- 





kindled ardour, than by altogether distrusting her 


, Voice, yield up the future to the exclusive dominion of 


fear. He that does not hope, must fear; for it is the 


' nature of the mind to look beyond the present hour : 


and surely it is better that the heart should be exhilara- 
ted with prospects of happiness, though they may not 
be realized, than overshadowed with anxiety on ac- 
count of misfortunes that may never take place. To 
dread evil in such a way as that the mind either devi- 
ses means by which it may be avoided, or arms itself 
‘with philosophy, that it may be sustained with firm- 
ness, if it be not avoidable, is wise ; but to suffer anx- 
ious forebodings on account of uncertain contingen- 
cies, which may not occur, but occurring cannot be 
eluded, is an evidence of imbecility deserving of con- 
tempt. 

To those who are struggling beneath a heavy bur- 
den of misery ; to the poor, whose hard earned crusts 
are moistened with drops of toil—to him who is 
stretched on a bed of sickness, or immured in the nar- 
row confines of a cell, hope is indeed a friend that 
with assuasive power mitigates the keenness of pre- 
sent suffering, by inspiring visions of future bliss, 
which, however delusive, are sweet, notwithstanding. 
Hope has been justly styled, by Cowley, 


A pleasant, honest flatterer, for none 
Flatter unhappy men, but she alone. 


To misfortune and sorrow it is a companion and 


‘friend, when all other companions and friends are 


fled; she illumines the darkness of their lot with a 
light that throws a golden radiation on the future, 
‘and still, as darker grows the night, emits a brighter 
| ray.” 

“Where is the troubled heart, consigned to share 

Tumuituous toils, or solitary care, 

Unblessed by visionary thoughts that stray 

To count the joys of fortune’s latter day ? 

Lo! nature, life, and liberty relume 

The dim-eyed tenant of the dungeon gloom, 

A long lost friend or hapless child, restored, 

Smiles at his blazing hearth and social board ; 

Warm from his heart the tears of rapture flow, 

And virtue triumphs o’er remembered wo.” 

Hope is a friend that never deserts the heart ; and 
though, according to a line of Horace, she is a delu- 
der, pointing to good which mocks approach ; though 
| the fountain in the desert of life, from which she bids 
us drink, “ fade off untouched, untasted ;” yet still 
she stimulates the heart to pursuit; and still shines, 
when her follower has arrived at the verge of life, 
with augmented brightness and beauty, beyond the 
grave. 

“Eternal Hope! when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of Time, 
Thy joyous youth began, but not to fade ; 

When all the sister planets have decayed, 

When rapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 

And heaven's last thunder shakes the world below, 
Thou undismayed shalt o’er the ruin smile, 

And light thy torch at nature’s funeral pile.” 





VARIETIES. 


LITERARY. 


Conversation-Lexicon. 
Unner this title, a very extensive and very valuable 
literary enterprise has been undertaken, by Messrs. 
Carey, Lea and Carey, of Philadelphia, w hich we are 
glad to learn is in a state of active progression. It is 
intended to be a Cyclopedia, adapted in style, ar- 
rangement, and extent, to the general wants of the 
community, on the subjects of ek sciences, litera- 
ture, commerce, politics, geography, history, bio- 
eraphy, &e. It is a translation from the German, 
with corrections and large additions, to adapt the 
work tothe American reader; and will be produced 
under the editorial superintendence of Dr. Francis 
Licber, whose talents and acquirements, together 
with his intimate connexion with many of the principal! 
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literary and scientific men of Germany, and the ad- 
vantages he possesses from having resided, for a con- 
siderable period of time, in England, eminently 
qualify him for the undertaking. The editor will be 
assisted in his labours by a gentleman of extensive 
information, Edward Wigglesworth, Esq. who is 
spoken of as being well acquainted both with the lite- 
rature of Europe, and the peculiar condition and 
wants of this country, and as fully competent in every 
respect to give all needful assistance in adapting the 
work to the present condition of the United States, 
The interesting department of American biography, 
which will necessarily be very extensive, is to be 
supplied by Mr. Walsh, the erudite and accomplished 
editor of the American Quarterly Review, who is well 
known to have directed, for a long time past, much 
of the attention of his powerful and cultivated mind to 
this subject. By his assistance, the value of the 
Dictionary will doubtless be greatly enhanced. Other 
gentlemen of distinguished ability have also pledged 
themselves to lend their aid; and altogether we look 
forward to the work as one that is to exercise a very 
important influence in the diffusion of valuable infor- 
mation. 

The German Conversation-Lexicon, from which the 
work in preparation by the Philadelphia publishers is 
translated, has gone through seven editions since its 
first appearance, about fitteen years ago. “It was in- 
tended to supply a want occasioned by the character 
of the age, in which the sciences, arts, trades, and 
the various forms of knowledge and of active life had 
become so much extended and diversified, that no 
individual—certainly no one engaged in business— 
could become well acquainted with all subjects of 
general interest, while, on the other hand, the wide 
diffusion of information rendered such knowledge 
essential to the character of an accomplished man.” 
The same wants and the same difficulty of acquiring 
the means of gratifving them—scattered as they are 
up and down through the different paths of literature 
and science, an unsatisfactory little in this treatise, 
and an incomprehensible and abstruse quantity in 
that—fully authorize the experiment of an American 
edition. To the scholar—to him who wishes to devote 





all the powers of his mind to the investigation of some 
particular subject—the means are amply provided, | 
and there is scarcely a topic in science, literature or | 
art, which has not received the blended elucidation of | 
genius, learning and research. But these works are | 
too voluminous, too confined, and minute, to suit the | 
purposes of the mind that is desirous of general in- 
formation; and the very valuable cyclopedias which | 
have been already prepared, are rather dictionaries 
for learned reference, than agreeable volumes for the | 
diffusion of that kind and degree of intelligence, which 
every gentleman should possess. The especial object 
of the Conversation Dictionary is to present, in an 
attractive and accessible form, so much of every | 
branch of knowledge as is necessary to be known, to} 
entitle one to the appellation of a well-informed man, 
‘and to give popular views of the more abstruse 
branches of learning and science, so that the reader 
may not be incommoded, and deprived of pleasure or 
improvement, by ignorance of facts or expressions 
which occur in books or conversation.” 

The publishers mean to make this valuable work 
one of the cheapest, for its extent, ever published in 
this country, and thus greatly increase its utility by 
making it generally attainable. We have a sample of 
it before us; and do not hesitate to say that, if the 
style throughout shall correspond with this, it will 
possess great claims to patronage on the score of its 
mechanical execution, as well as for its intrinsic ex- 
cellence and the lowness of its price. The work will 


be comprised in twelve octavo volumes, of between 
six and seven hundred pages each, and they will ap- 
pear at intervals of three months. 





The first one, we 


' Mr. Custis, will be looked for with interest. 


understand, is in a state of great forwardness, and 
will shortly issue from the press. 

To the warm recommendations of the undertaking 
from such men as the Hon. Edward Everett, Judge 
Story, George Ticknor, Esq. and numerous others of 
similar standing, there can be no need of our adding 
our feeble voice; but we cannot forbear to express 
our approbation of the laudable spirit of enterprise 
which has induced the publishers to enter on this ex- 
tensive and expensive undertaking, and we most sin- 
cerely hope that they may find their reward in the 
munificent patronage of a much benefgted public. In 
Germany, this Dictionary has proved so popular, that 
upwards of one hundred thousand copies have been 
struck off in a period of less than fifteen years, and it 
is met with in the libraries of persons in almost every 
class in society—learned and unlearned, the soldie 
and the scholar, the merchant, the mechanic and the 
farmer. 

Messrs. G. & C. Carvill, of this city, are also largely 
interested in this publication. 

Odes upon Cash, Corn, Catholics, &c. 
Moore’s new work, under the foregoing title, is in 
press in Philadelphia, and will be published in a few 
days by Carey, Lea and Carey. 

Travels in North America. 
This is the name by which Captain Basil Hall's forth- 
coming work will be designated. An early copy will 
be received by the above named publishers, and re- 
printed immediately 
The Western Souvenir. 
Another American Annual has been published in Cin- 
cinnati. We shall embrace the earliest opportunity 
of noticing this literary Backwoodsman. It is highly 
spoken of in the western papers. 
Juvenile Works in Press. 
Munroe & Francis, of Boston, and C. 8S. Francis, of 
this city, have several new and interesting juvenile 
books in press. Among them are, ‘‘ The Young Ame- 
ricans ; or an account of a voyage to Europe, by a 
family consisting principally of children.’ This little 
volume is from the pen of the lady who wrote the 
“ Mirror,” a notice of which will be found in our pre- 
sent number. ‘ The Young Botanist; or a Sketch of 
the Life of Linneus.” “ The Young Cadet,” by Mrs. 
Hofland. This is an interesting story of adventures 
by sea and land. 
Recollections of Washington. 
We understand that George W. P. Custis, Esq. has 
been for some time past actively engaged on a work, 


' entitled, “ Recollections and Private Memoirs of the 


Life and Character of Washington.”’ Nephew of that 
great man, and well known as the possessor of distin- 
guished literary abilities, this work, from the pen of 
His affi- 
nity gives to him the advantages of such opportunities 
of information as cannot fail to render his production 
uncommonly valuable. 
American Schrevelius. 

About two years since, Messrs. Hilliard, Gray, and 
Co. of Boston, gave tothe publica valuable edition of 
the Lexicon of Schrevelius, in which the definitions 
and observations were translated into English, and 
many valuable additions were made, to supply the 
deficiencies that had before been a subject of com- 
plaint to the students of Greek literature. The Latin 
interpretations of Schrevelius were in many instan- 
ces ambiguous and obscure ; and wherever such was 
the case, the editor, rejecting them entirely, supplied 
their places with lucid definitions of his own. The 
quantity of doubtful vowels were also marked in a 
number of instances; and the work in many respects, 
was entitled to great praise, as affording unusual fa- 
cilities to the scholar in the acquisition of Greek, and 
calculated to improve and extend that branch of clas- 
sic education in our country. 

We have received information that a second edition 
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of this work, revised with great care and reve + acme 
bly enlarged, i isnow in the press of the former pub- 
lishers. Itis stated that the improvements upon the 
common Sehrevelii Lexicon, contained in this edition, 
will amount to not less than ten thousand new articles, 
together with very numerous additions to the original 
articles of this work. The marking of the quantity 
of doubtful vowels has been very minutely attended 
to, and the explanations of the uses of the preposi- 
tion and article have received careful attention. We 
have no doubt that this Lexicon will possess much 
ereater merits for the student of Greek than any 
hitherto published, and are glad to find that the enter- 
prise of the publishers has been directed im so useful 
a channel. 
Foreign Bibliography. | 
A very valuable bibliographical work has been for 
some time past in course of publication, in this city, 
trom the press of Charles De Behr, entitled, Foreign 
Bibliography, or Universal Journal of the Literary 
and Scientific Publications of France, Germany, Ita- 
ly, &c. The title sufficiently explains the nature of 
the paper. It appears in monthly numbers, several of 
which are lying before us, and we can safely speak of 
them as affording much valuable and accurate infor- | 
ination on the subject of Foreign Literature. The 
facilities of Mr. De Behr for obtaining and communi- 
cating intelligence of the kind are very great, he be- 
ing agent for a great number of the first bookselling 
houses in Europe. 
Musical Language. 
The Academy of Belles Lettres of Paris has lately | 
caused a report to be printed, in which it is stated , 
that Mons. Ludre, of that city, has vented a mu- | 
sical language. The inventor, in presence of the 
Academy, explained its principles, and as they dic- 
tated, spoke his new language on the violin, wrote it 
in musical terms, and caused it to be translated, on 
the spot, by a pupil only eleven years of age. How 
would some of Moore’s delightful songs sound spoken 
in this new language ? 





THE DRAMA. 





Bowery. Mr. Forrest’s BENEFIT. 


THe attraction of Octavian, on ordinary occasions, is 
not sufficient to induce us to visit the theatre; but 
aware that Mr. Forrest is about leaving us, for a long 
period of time, we could not forego the opportunity of 
seeing him once more, although the entertainments se- 
lected for his farewell benefit were of an order far in- 
feriour to those in which he has justly earned a bril- 
liant histrionic reputation. When we look back upon 
the course of this young man, who came to our city a 
youth of twenty, unheralded, and almost unknown, 
and who now, after a period of but little more than 
two years, is leaving it, acknowledged, on all hands, 
to be the greatest actor of the country, and without a 
superiour on the stage, we cannot but experience great 
pleasure in claiming such a genius as our countryman, 
and are proud to reflect that our citizens were the first 
to perceive his extraordinary excellence, and prompt 
to foster him into the full bloom of his present fame. 

Although, however, we greatly admire Mr. Forrest 
as an actor, and esteem him as a man, we are neither 
so dazzled by the blaze of his genius, nor rendered so 
partial by the qualities of his heart t,as to be unable to 
discern his faults; and as his merits are universally 
acknowledged, it shall be our province, in the present 
article, to speak of his defects. 

One of the most obvious faults in the manner of Mr. 
Forrest, is a too slow and stately enunciation, inter- 
rupted by frequent pauses—of such passages of the 
text as require to be spoken ina _ hurried colloquial 





manner. Inthe unimpassioned parts of a character 


be j is too apt to be declamatory, expressing himself 
with a regular rise and fall of voice, that strikes onthe 
ear with the disagreeable effect of monotony. 

He abounds too much in gesture. This is a gene- 
ral fault of actors ; and the continual elevation of the 
right arm, has often given us a sympathetic pain in the 
shoulder. The excess of Mr. Forrest m this respect 
is not glaring ; but itis obvious to critical inspection, 
and should be amended. With his left hand he has 
acquired a bad habit of twitching at his belt; it sel- 
dom depends in graceful repose at his side. 

In the exhibition of passion by his countenance, 
Mr. Forrest usually keeps up the expression longer 
than is natural, thus producing a disagreeable or lu- 
dicrous effect. Horrour, and two or three other emo- 
tions of the mind, give a permanent and frozen fixed- 
ness, as it were, to the muscles of the face in their dis- 
tortion; but in general, passion is of a fleeting and 
variable character, exhibiting itself by rapid transi- 


tions from one mode of expression to another. An 


actor should give the spectators no opportunity of ex- 
amining his countenance as they would that of astatue, 
ull they can trace the effect to its cause, and analyze 
their impressions; his look should be i!lumimed by 
lightning gleams of feeling, or darkened by flitting 
clouds, thrilling the beholders with electric shocks, but 
giving them no opportunity to define their sensations. 

But to conclude—for it as an unpleasant task to 


| dwell on faults ; and where there are so few, it may 


be deemed hypercritical. We most cordially recspro- 
cate the kind feelings expressed by Mr. Forrest, when 
called before the audience at the conclusion of the 
performance ; and sincerely hope that we may see 
him again, after the interval of halfa year, which the 
engagements he has entered into will occupy, undi- 
minished either in physical or intellectual powers. 
He may rest assured that his return will be hailed by 
a peal-of hearts and hands, from the thousands whom 
his efforts have delighted ; and that, go where he may, 
he will be accompanied by our good wishes, and che- 
rished in our memory. 








THe Batter. 


Our remarks on the subject of the ballet, recently in- 
troduced into this country, have given rise, we per- 
ceive, to much editorial comment, in different parts of 
the United States ; and it affords us great pleasure to 
find, that the position we have taken meets with the 
hearty concurrence and approval of men, long and 
well known to the nation, for their intellectual and 
moral worth. Itis in the applause of the good that 
we look for our reward, in reprehending a mode of 
amusement, the meretricious fascinations of which, 
we well knew, had strongly recommended it to the 
unthinking and dissolute. That it should find advo- 
cates among these, and that some should even have 
the unblushing effrontery to become its public cham- 
pions, through the medium of the press, are by no 
means matters of surprise. But, unmoved by the 
irony or the vulgarity of those who have chosen to 
malign our motives, to ridicule our taste, and depre- 
ciate our judgment, we shall pursue theeven tenour of 
our way; and as, in the first instance, our animad- 
versions were excited by an honest sense of duty ; so 
we shall not be deterred by the feeble obstructions 
which are opposed to us by interestand lasciviousness, 
sure that what occasions such clamour from vice, must 
be equally certain of the approving smile of virtue. 
The readers of the Critic would have just cause to be 
offended with us, could we so far forget our dignity and 
duty, as to stoop to notice, more than by distantallusion, 
the few puny efforts of malevolence which our censure 
of the ballet has occasioned. To such as have perused 


these effusions, the motives of the writers and the bad- 
ness of their cause must have been clearly appa- 
rent through the coarseness of the language they 
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employed: and it must be obvious to one of the dull- 
est capacity, that the charge of hypocrisy or enth usias- 
lic puritanism, though it were fully established against 
us, as an individual, in nowise impugns the validity of 
our arguments. But enough of this. We feel under 
no necessity of defending our conduct; nor shall we, 
until assailed by a different kind of opposition, from 
any that has yet been manifested. 

Itis a mournful spectacle for the moralist, when 
men of talents and genius and education, perverting 
their high endowments, step forward as the advocates 
of vice, endeavouring to throw around it the dignity 
of classical illustration, and to brighten it with the 
halo of misemployed fancy. But though the igno- 
rant may be awe-struck at the “words of learned 
length and thundering sound” which one champion of 
the ballet has thought proper to use, and though the 
unretlecting may be dazzled with the extrinsic glare 
which has been imparted to the subject; yet a single 
glance of sober thought, penetrating through the un- 
suitable incumbrances of learning and the profuse 
decoration of wit, will see that the object of the wri- 
ter has been to hide the real nature of that which he 
professed to be elucidating—that the hand of ge- 
nius has been engaged in hanging garlands on a char- 
nel-house. 

Dancing, in itself, is an innocent amusement. and 
against a laudable and salutary indulgence in it, no 
one should object. But the examples that are some- 
time: cited from ancient history, sacred and profane 
in defence of the lascivious and baneful exhibitions of 
the modern ballet, are as preposterous in their appli- 
cation, as the motives of those who use them are im- 
pure. In defence of the wanton attitudes of Vestris, 
we are told that the apostate Israelites danced around 
their golden calf; that the Supreme Being was wor- 
shipped in solemn movements, when King David com- 
posed his inspired lines; and that three different kinds 
of dances are mentioned by Plato! What wonder- 
ful cogency of reasoning! What analogous and irre- 
sistible examples, to lull our minds to rest, when any 
misgivings arise as to the tendency of the wanton 
mummery, which overcloyed France has recently dis- 
gorged upon our shores! Would it not have been 
well to add, that Socrates, overcome by the blandish- 
ments of the Courtezan Aspasia, also consented to 
acquire this branch of the fine arts! Do we live to 
hear a man of taste and erudition rank the wanton 


evolutions of a company of posture-makers—whose | 


education has been confined to their feet, and who are 
ambitious of no higher achievement than a difficult 
pirouetie—as one of the fine arts! And after having 
thus presumptuously dignified it, proceed still further 
in audacity, and connect these caperers with the 
names of Shakspeare and Lord Byron, as being vota- 
ries of associate arts ! 

It is not necessary to turn to classic lore for argu- 
ments against the halle!, however advisable it may be 
for those who wish to conceal its deleterious nature 
beneath an ostentatious display of learning. But per- 
haps it would not be amiss to remark in passing, that 
Cicero, an ardent admirer of the stage, when devoted 
to the legitimate purposes of the drama. expressed 
himself on numerous occasions, with decided hostility 
to the lascivious feats uf the dancers, and made it the 
subject of a severe reproach to Galbinius, a man of 
consular dignity, that he had participated in that 
mode of folly. Tiberius, one of the most dissolute 
Emperors of Rome, who spent his days and nights in 
sensuality, and of whom the sententious Seneca hu- 
morously remarks, that he never was intoxicated but 
once in his life, having continued perpetually so, from 
the time when he first abandoned himself to wine, un- 
til the termination of his existence—even he was so 
unpressed with the injurious effects of the dancers on 


the public mind and morals. that he expelied them | 


from Rome 


All human institutions, however pure in their foun- 
dation, have a natural tendency to corruption; and 
in nothing is this fact more strikingly exemplified 
than in the art of dancing. The scholar well knows 
that hymns were the first songs; and so dancing was 
originally a religious ceremony, instigated by the 
feelings that the music created. The Phrygiandance 
of the Spartans, which has also been alluded to as a 
justification of the immodest displays of the present 
ballet, was nothing more than a military step, corres- 
ponding with the variations of the martial! music, and 
adopted for the purpose of military discipline. 

But because the Spartans danced when advancing 
to battle, and the daughters of Shiloh danced in a 
yearly feast of the Lord, and because dancing formed 
a part of the Greek and Roman idolatrous worship, 
and the Indians and Shaking-quakers dance to this 
day, therefore, the French ballet is a very virtuous 
and a very profitable kind of amusement, and he who 
reprehends it must be a fool or a hypocrite! Out upon 
such flimsy sophistry ! If the practices of the ancients, 
as recorded in Sacred Writ, or in the classics, be of 
any authority, then are they authority only for what 
is analogous with themselves, and not tor a mode of 
amusement altogether different in its object, mode and 
effects. We cannot for the life of us perceive what 
influence the voluptuous attitades of Vestris are to 
have on religious worship—even though King David 
did dance with great fervour before the Ark—except, 
indeed to diminish the number and single-minded- 
ness of the worshippers; nor how the whirligig pirou- 
eties, and tremendous leaps and strides of Achille, are 
to aid in the re-introduction of Spartan tactics. 

How utterly poor in argumentative resources, as 
well as in honourable delicacy of sentiment, must he 
be, who can seek to defend the shameful approach to 
nudity on the part of the French female dancers, by 
Saving that they are not so naked as the Venus de 
Medicis or the Apollo Belvidere! But what is still 
more absurd and imbecile, an attempt has | een made 
to justify their indecorous—their indecent—es posure 
of their persons, by contrasting their conduct with 
that of some shameless individuals in private life, 
who exhibit a still more blameworthy brevity of dress 
at the other extreme. But we have no answer to of- 
fer to that elevated kind of logic which attempts to es- 
tablish the propriety of one kind of excess, because 
other excesses exist, stil] more monstrous. 

We inake no boast of the purity of our life, nor the 
sincerity of our morals; nor shall we attempt to de- 
fend ourself from the charge of purnttauism and hypo- 
crisv, however often reiterated. If we are a hypocrite, 
we shall at least be a consistent one; and our readers 
may rest assured that the Critic shall never forfeit the 
goed opinions which many of them have kindly ex- 
pressed im relation to it, by any willing departure, on 
the part of its editor, from the defence and support of 
morality and virtue. His actions and written seoti- 
ments lie open to investigation; the secret recesses 
of the heart are not to be explored: though, in a spi- 
rit any thing but charitable, they who accuse him of 
insincerity have attempted to do so. Believing that 
the meretricious and shameful feats of the French 
dancers are calculated to have a very Wijurious ten- 
dency on the community, we have spokea of them in 
these terms of reprehension which we thought the 
subject demanded; we shall continue as we have 
begun, renewing our censure whenever we may con- 
sider it expecient; and are not without hopes of being 
able, with the concurrence and assistance of those 
who think with ourself, entirely to expe! the unsalu- 
tary mummery from the stage. The ridicule which 
our efiorts may excite, will not irritate us, nor the 
vulgarity offend; for there can be no surer test of 
the purity of our conduct, than the offence it gives 
to the class of persons who have expressed their cen 
| sure 
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The Talisman for mpvcecxxix. 18mo. New-York, 

is28. E. bliss. 
Ir we remember aright—and most likely we do ; for 
the minutest circumstances in relation to such agree- 
able things are not easily forgotten—the author of 
The Talisman, with a view to assist in the efficacy of 
his work, and render it deserving of its title, paid 
sciupulous attention, in getting up the former volume, 
to the forms and ceremonies made use of by oriental 
necromancers, Its contents were written with a swan 
quill, plucked from a swan that he caught with his 
own hands on the banks of Avon. The table on which 
he wrote was covered with the skin of a tiger, which 
he had slain at Madras; all the type-setters were born 
*‘in planetary hour,’’ when, as we are informed by 
the Wizard of the North, “words and signs have 
power o’er sprite;’’ and, finally, in the important 
matter of setecting a fitting publisher, the choice fell 
onone whose very name augured the most B/iss-ful re- 
sult. Compounded of such materials, under such auspi- 
ces, and with such deferential regard to astrological for- 
mule, it is not to be wondered at that the work pos- 
sessed indeed a talismanic influence ; nor is it by any 
means surprising that they who banqueted on the en- 
chanting regale of Francis Herbert's first volume, 
should have been anxiously looking forward tor a 
renewal of the feast. They are at length gratified ; 
and as we are somewhat suspicious of magic, be it 
our task to examine each fespective dish, aud ascer- 
tain that it is nutritious, before we commend it to our 
readers. 

Some incredulous and self-sufficient critics have 
pretended to disbelieve that any such person as Fran- 
cis Herbert has existence, and have seriously at- 
tempted to show, from the variety of the style, that 
the Talisman must be the result of the labours ard 
cogitations of a maniple of authors, some of whom 
“these sage grave men” have endeavoured to un- 
mask. For our own part, we know no reason why 
Mr. Francis Herbert’s own evidence in relation to 
his identity is not to be taken; and we should be al- 
most sorry to be convinced that the agreeable gentle- 
man is, after all, but the shadow of a name. At all 
events, whether he be a separate and corporeal and 
bona fide man, or whether he be only an ideal being, 
sent before the public with the lucubrations of some 
mysterious knot of geniuses—whether he be one or 
legion—he is right welcome, and we greet him with 
our critical—ali hail! 

The assertion of Mr. Herbert, in his former work, 
that he is a great traveller, has been amply borne out 
by his writings. He commences the present volume 
with Recollections of Balfroosh, and, atter making the 


circuit of nearly all the world, terminates with Reminis- | 


cences of New-York. These are no Mandeville pere- 
grinations, no Munchausen exaggerations; like the 
story of the rook’s egg as big as a meeting-house, they 
are every word true, and force the reader to envy the 
complacent author whose memory furnishes him with 
such delightful subjects for reflection. In the Recol- 
lections of Balfroosh, and the story of Meerza Abd- 
ool Meer, which they serve to introduce, the princi- 
pal features that please us are the easy flow and har- 
mony of the language, and the abundance and pro- 
priety of the figurative embellishments and illustra- 
tions. The gorgeous richness of oriental story gives 
a great deal of interest to a narrative otherwise ex- 
tremely simple ; and the description of the situation 
of Shedaud’s palace, of the palace itself,—the walls of 
which were of diamonds and rubies, and crystal, and 
emeralds, and other precious stones—and of the min- 
eral trees which waved their gold and silver branches 
around it, create in the mind of the reader sensations 
of the most luxurious and pleasurable kind. We can- 
No, 8. 


not forbear enriching our columns with a part of the 
sastern magnificence of this description, although 
well persuaded that the most of our readers will 
choose to peruse it in the Talisman itself, which in 
point of kindred beauty, has indeed been made a fit 
receptacle for such a narration. It is of a place se- 
lected for Shedaud’s Palace of Delight, inclosed by 
an immense metallic wall, that the author speaks in 
the following extract: 

“Within this wide circuit grew naturally or were 
planted, every herb and sweet flower and fruit meet 
for man’s use or enjoyment. There, without labour, 
grew in profusion the thirty different kinds of fruit 
which the angel Gabriel brought from Paradise to 
Adam when mourning in the island of Ceylon, to en- 
courage and console him upon his first truly repentant 
tears, when the tumult of sorrow and anger, fear and 
shame, had subsided into lowly penitence. There 
were the ten kinds inclosed within a shell, and of 
which the kernel only is to be eaten, as the almond, 
the filbért, the chestnut, the walnut, the pomegranate, 
and the cocoa-nut of the isles ; the ten sorts which are 
without shells, but inclose a stone, as the date, the ap- 
ricot, the plum, the peach, and others; and the ten 
which have neither shell nor stone, as the grape, the 
mulberry, the orange, the fig, the apple, the pear, the 
strawberry, the melon, the mango, and the pine-apple. 

‘“« There too, grew all those blessed medicinal plants, 
giving man health and vigour, or chasing his pain 
away, which sprung from those bitter but salutary 
tears that Adam shed uponthe earth, accursed through 
his sin, during the first hundred years of his exile 
from Paradise. There, too, blushed or glowed all the 
kinds of fragrant and aromatic flowers and shrubs to 
gladden the eye or please the senses, which sprung 
from the pardoned earth moistened by the tears of 
gratitude shed by our first parents in the succeeding 
century, when they were conscious that their pray- 
ers had gone up, and their sorrows were accepted. 
As our Nizami has said in describing the garden of his 
Seven Fountains of Delight: 








“ A snow of lilies covered the deep vales ; 

A blush of roses glowed onall the hills ; 

Gay ou the lawns the jovial tulips waved 

Their wine-cup flowers. The morning dew fell fraught 
With the mixed essence of the garden’s sweets. 

There dropped the myrrh, and there the citron grove 
sreathed humid fragrance.” 





“ Lovely gifts of nature these. Innocent, nay, ad 
mirable, the heart which can improve and combine 
them. But there also, by the unblessed skill of Sei- 
maur, drawn from the books of Tubal Cain, were 
caused to spring up groves of glorious but accursed 
trees—even trees of gold and silver loaded thick with 
precious stones, the buds and blessoms and fruits ot 
the mine. There they waved as lofty and splendid 
as they erst did inthe Paradise of Eden, ere man be- 
came the willing slave of sin, and these mineral trees 
}under which he had given way to impious thoughts, 
were banished first from the light of day to the dark 
bosom of the earth. 

“Ona fair hill in the centre of these varied beau- 
ties rose the huge palace of the creating sovereign. 
Its walls were laid with bricks of gold and siiver al- 
ternately disposed. The roof was of gold, of various 
shades and polish; it was surrounded by pillars of al- 
ternate crystal and emerald, the capitals of which, 
and the arches and other projections and ornaments, 
were enriched with pearls and precious stones so skil- 
fully set therein, as to show their fullest lustre and 
richest water, and yet so firmly as to be immovable 
| by the handofman. The same glorious magnificence 
reigned within. Whilst the walls, floors and ceilings 
of some apartincnts gleamed with the white transhi- 
cent lustre of the diamond, other halls and galleries 
| blazed with those precious stones which nature has 
stained with her richest hues—sapphires, beryls, gar 
nets, opals, amethysis—all blending their rainbow 
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tints in wild and bright confusion. Whea the eye and | 
the mind wearied together and dazzled by these over- | 
powering glories sought relief, it was to be found in | 


numerous chambers and rooms of privacy or occupa- | 
| 


inexhaustible mind of Francis Herbert next turns to 
Spain, and calls up some charming Andalusian re- 
miniscences, the brevity of which is the only fault that 
can be found with them. ‘They introduce a ballad ot 


tion, lined in simple elegance with polished marble, | singular merit, the whole of which we transier to our 


| 


or precious wood, or fine porcelain. 

“ Nor was it merely in the pomp and profusion of 
wealth that this wonder of architecture exceeded all | 
the creations of human art which the sun has yet, 
shone upon. ‘This would have as poorly satisfied the | 
daring genius of the architect as it would lave done 
the ambition of his chief. In that palace, and in the 
temples and halls and monuments which surrounded 
ii, Senmaur put forth all the resources of his noble 
art, at the same time repaying back the aid of that. 
art by enriching it with new combinations of beauty | 
and proportion, and by new applications of mathe- 
matical and mechanical science, enabling it to rival 
the magnitude and durability of the works of nature. | 
There arose huge pyramids, such as Egypt’s Pha- 
raohs ages afterwards vainly strove to equal ; mag- 
nificent porticos and colonnades, such as Grecian taste 
in after times borrowed from eastern invention, and | 
adapted to the tame conceptions of the west. ‘There | 
huge domes swelled into the air, lke cloud-supported 
temples, or still loftier turrets and towers shot on high, 
light, slender and fantastic in form, but in structure 
solid as the rocky mountains. 

“ High in the centre of this matchless structure rose 
a lofty cupolaed pavilion, of such height, that du- 
ring the summer’s heat one might on its top enjoy as 
cool an atmosphere as half-way up the sacred mount 
of Ararat, ere yet you reach that region of eternal 
snow where the ark rested, and of which the Creator 
hath said to man, ‘there thy foot may not tread.”* 
Such was the beauty of this grand minaret, that as it 
shot up to meet the clouds at sunrise, it fascinated the 
eye with the crimson tints of the ruby; at noon it put 
on the lively green of the emerald; and at sunset it 
reflected back the level rays of the sun in a flood of 
glory as of burnished gold. When the moon arose, 


columns with pleasure. 


A Moriscan Romance. 
False diamond set in flint! hard heart with huughty brow! 
The wild beasts of the wilderness have softer hearts than thou 
Thou art fic. le as the sea, thou art wandering as the wind, 


' And the restless ever-inounting flame is not more hard to bind 


If the tears I shed were tongues, yet all too few would be, 
Totell of all the treachery that thou hast shown to me. 
Oh! L could chide thee sharply—but every maiden Knows, 
That she who chides her lover, forgives him ere he goes. 


Thou hast called me oft the flower of all Grenada’s maids, 
Thou hast said that by the side of me the first and fairest fades ; 
And they thought thy heart was mine, and it seemed to every one 
That what thou didst to win my love, from love of me was dou 
Alas! if they but knew thee, as mine itis to know, 

They well might see another mark to which thine arrows go ; 
But thou giv’st me little heec—for I speak to one who knows. 
That she who chides ber lover, forgives bin ere he goes. 


It wearies me, mine enemy, thatI must weep and bear 

What fills thy heart with triumph, and fills ny own with care. 

ihou artleagued with those that hate me, and ah! thou know’st 
I feel 

That cruel words as surely kill as sharpest blades of steel.” 

*Twas the doubt that thou wert false, that wrung my heart wit! 
pain ; 

But now I know thy perfidy, I shall be well again: 

I would proclaim thee as thou art—but every maiden knows. 

That she who chides her lover, forgives him ere he goes. 


Thus Fatima complained to the valiant Raduan, 
Where underneath the myrtles Alhambra’s fountains ran : 

he Moor was inly moved, and blameless as he was, 
He took ber white hand in bis own, and pleaded thus his cause 
Oh, lady, dry those star-like eyes—their dimness does me 

wrong; 

If my heart be made of flint, at least ‘twill keepthy image long 
thou hast uttered cruel words—but I grieve the less for those, 
Since she who chides her lover, forgives him ere he goes. 


The Little Old Man of Coblentz, who occupies the 
next place in this interesting volume, is not our great 
est favourite. He is certainly a very queer and mys- 





its brightness was as the silver lustre of the moon | 
itselt in its fullest splendour ; and in the darkness of | 
night it gleamed red and fiery, with the self-sustained 


“ Through the surrounding tields, gardens, and 
groves, flowed delicious streams, now broken with 
falls, and bounding over rocks and shadowed with 
overhanging woods, and now winding a placid course 
over beds of gold dust and pearls, through saffron- 
edged borders. 

Every where the perfumes of Arabia, prepared 
by buman art, vied with those ot nature, which exha- 
led trom the shrub and the ilower and the sweet-scent- 
ed tree, mm loading every breeze with fragrance ; 
whilst with that fragrance came mixed the music of 
birds and the nobler melodies of human art 

‘ There sounded the sweed voice and the harp and 
the lute, the psaltery and burbut and Kamouchi, with 
all those artful melodies which Eblis, the inventor of 
luxury, revealed to Tubal, the son of Cain, at the same 


tim: when he taught him to express the juice ot the | 


grape, and to pour its liquid rubles mato the madden- 
ing cup. 


“+ Thus were all the treasures of the earth, its wealth, 
its loveliness, its skill, its genius and taste exhausted | 


in this superb and unrivalled work.” p, 24-29. 
After having delighted the reader with his recollee- 
tions of oriental pageantry and grandeur—ot which 


the extract we have givenis but as a broken fragment | 


of marble from the rfins of a Grecian temple, or a 
single ower trom an extensive and odoriecrous gar- 
dev, or as the sdken tress which the lover separates 
from fis mistress’ hair to gaze upon th absence—the 


It is a common superstition of Persia that no ove who bas at- 


compted to ascend to the top of Ararat ever returned. 


terious sort of being, and is delineated with such 
graphic vividness of touch that we can see the diminu- 
tive being before us at this moment, with his long blue 


| 
| ° 
ruddy blaze of myriads of thickly set carbuncles. , ose, his gray beard, wrinkled cheeks, and * real 
' 


Meershaum” With its cover of fine gold and mouth 
piece of amber, contrasting oddly with the chilly thin 
ness and scantiness of his apparel. But this sketch, 
though told in beautiful language and with a great 
deal of fine description, falls far short of its German 
originals in mysterious and absorbing interest. Our 
heart does not flutter with trepidation nor beat with 
intense anxiety as we read; we pursue the narrativ« 
with a calm uneager curiosity, and when the littl: 
shrivelled up old stranger evanishes—exhales like a 
drop of dew, leaving only his worthless integuments 
behind—we are scarcely surprised at the wonderfu! 
consummation. The skaiting scene on the Rhine is 
dmirably portrayed; but during the rest of the sto 
rv tl 


y the interest flags, and we arrive at the conclusion 
without any regret that it is terminated. 

The lines to the Past, which stand next in order 
are beautiful. We copy a few of the stanzas that the 
, reader may see the epithet is deserved 


To the Past. 


Thou unrelenting Past 
} Strong are the barriers round thy dark domai: 
And fetters sure and fast, 


Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign 


Far in thy realms withdrawn, 
npires sit im sullenness and gloom, 
And glorious ages gone 


Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb. 


Old cl 


* * * * 


Thou hast my better vears: 
Thou hast my carly friends—the good—the kiz 
‘ded to thee with tears— 
The venerable form—the exalted miaod 
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My spirit yearns to bring 

The lost ones back—y earns with desire intense ; 
Aud struggles hard to wring 

Thy bolts apart. and pluck thy captives thence. 


In vain—thy gates deny 
All passage, save to those who hence depart : 
Nor to the streaming eye 
Thou givest them bacx—nor to the broken heart. 
* * . * * 


Thine for a space are they ; 

Yet thou shalt yield thy treasures up at last : 
Thy gates shall yet give way, 

Thy chains shall fall, inexorable Past ! 


All that of good and fair 

Has passed intothy womb from earliest time, 
Shall then come forth, to wear 

The glory and the beauty of its prime. 
They have not perished—no! 

Kind words, remeinbered voices once so sweet, 
Smiles radiant long ago, 

And features, the great soul’s apparent seat— 


All shall come back—each tie 

Of pure affection shall be knit again; 
Alone shall evil die, 

And sorrow éwell a prisoner in thy reign. 


The “ Scenes at Washington” are sketched with a 
degree of humour and vivacity that prove Francis 
Herbert to possess as keen an eye for the ridiculous 
in conduct, as he has taste for the sublime and beau- 
tiful in nature, and feeling for the tender and delicate 
in sentiment. 
the critic, to appropriate the portrait of the literary 
and romantic heroine of the sketch; but sure we are, 
whether the particular situations actually occurred or 
not, that the character is drawn from life ; and it will 
not fail to remind some readers of a certafn mascu- 
Jine and enthusiastic lady (we use the appellation by 
courtesy) who has established a press in a western 
part of the Union, for the propagation of sentiments, 
in relation to the connexion of marriage, not widely 
different from those more than alluded to by the de- 
lectable Miss Violet Lilly. The one we have reference 
to, like the latter, ‘ thinks not of eternity in the vul- 
gar acceptation of the term, nor allows the existence 
of any eternity, past, present, or future; and still! less 
assents to the superstition of the indissoluble perpetuity 
of the matrimonial league or connubial covenant.” 

The amusing character of Warren Hancock Half- 
moon is not a caricature. It is one of the curses re- 
sulting from the great facility of obtaining access to 
the press in this coun:ry that a large number of would- 
be poets and authors, as destitute of talent and edu- 
cation as the being so pleasantly described by the pen 
of Francis Herbert, Esq. foolishly forsake or ne- 
glect their proper callings, in which they mightthrive, 
for the lean subsistence afforded by literary pursuits, 
and undertake the difficult duties of authorship without 
a single requisite for the task. When such scribblers 
confine their ambition to the inditing of a theatrical 
puff, in return for free access to places of dramatic 
amusement, their arrogance only excites a contemptu- 
ous smile; but when this mania extends so far that 
even the type-setter aspires to criticise the work 
which he is employed to print, and seeks to forestall 
the opinion of the public before the publisher has an 
opportunity of laying his book before them, it really 
becomes a nuisance, and the satirist is justified in dis- 
playing such a creature in the most ludicrous light. 
This cacoethes scribendi, however, though a trouble- 
some, is not a fatal disease, and one who is afflicted 
With it is deserving of pity. 

The scenes at Washington are sketched throughout 
in a spirit totally different from that manifested in any 
of the previous articles of the volume; and cannot but 
amuse the reader with the broadness and truth of their 
Satire, the artist-like antitheses of character, sexes, 
motives, and dispositions, and the fidelity and viva- 
city of the whole. The moral which the author de 





| is excellent. 


[lt would be invidious on the part of 





duces from the persons and scenes he has described, 
We copy it in his own words. “ They 
coufirmed me in the dislike and suspicion I have al- 
ways entertained for those who parade their sensibili- 
ties and eccentricities before the public eye, or claim 
exemption from the approved forms of society and the 
rules of prudence, on the score of genius and origi- 
nality. Another moral naturally followed this, teach- 
ing me an increased reverence for plain good sense, 
Straight forward conduct, quiet modesty, every-day 
economy and prudence, and those other unpretend- 
ing, humble virtues in man or woman—but most in 
woman—which make life’s daily burdens light, and 
its ways pleasant and easy ; which spread themselves 
like pure oil, far and wide over the troubled waves, 
and make all around safe and smooth and bright and 
calm.” 

The next article which claims our attention is a most 
beautiful poem. Really this Francis Herbert, Esq. 
is a surprising writer. He seems to combine in his 
own individual style the smooth, easy flow of lan- 
guage, sprightliness of fancy, and vivacity of descrip- 
tion, which characterize the writings of Verplanck, the 
tenderness and delicacy of sentiment, the fine reiish 
and appreciation of the beauties of external nature, 
and the elaborate polish of verse evinced by Bryant, 
the spirit, gracefulness and energy of Sands, and the 
delicate humour, rapid transitions from serious to 
playful, and all that chastened spirit of good-natured 
satire which distinguish the sweet muse of Halleck. 
He surely cannot be the Herbert, immortalized in 
Lord Byron’s English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
and author of the following musical triplet : 

“Instead of money and rings, I wot, 

The bammer’s bruises were her lot, 

Thus Odin’s son his hammer got.” 
Or, if he be, it is only another evidence of the degrée 
of improvement of which the human mind is suscep- 
tible. Yet the reader will scarcely believe that the 
author of Thor’s Hammer, and Red Jacket, are one 
and the same. But without wasting our time and 
space in making vseless inquiries in relation to that 
part of the history of Francis Herbert on which he 
himself hes not chosen to throw any light, we shal} 
proceed to extract a part of his delightful Indian po- 
em, aud should be glad to transfer the whole to our 
columns, did not a sense of duty to the publisher 
prevent. 
Red Jacket, a Chief of the Indian Tribes, the Tusca 

roras. 
* * * a » 
——* Thou wert monarch born! Tradition’s pages 
Tell not the planting of thy parent tree ; 


But that the forest tribes have bent for ages, 
To thee and to thy sires, the subject knee. 


Thy name is princely. Though no poet’s magic 
Could make Red Jacxet grace an English rhyme, 
Unless he had a genius for the tragic, 
And introduced it in a pantomime ; 


Yet it is music in the language spoken 
Of thine own Jand; and on her herald-roll, 
As nobly fought for, and as proud a token 
As Ceur de Lion’s of a warriour’s soul. 


Thy garb—though Austria’s bosom-star would frighten 
That medal pale, as diamonds the dark mine, 

And George the Fourth wore, in the dance at Brighton, 
A nore becoming evening dress than thine ; 


Yet tis a brave one, scorning wind and weather, 
And fitted for thy couch on field and flood, 

As Rob itoy’s tartans for the highland heather, 
Or forest green for Eugland’s Robin Hood. 


Is strength a monarch’s merit ?—like a whaler’s-~ 
Thou urt as tall, as sinewy, and as strong 

As earth’s first kings—the Argo’s gallant sailors, 
Heroes in history, and gods in song. 


Is eloquence ?—her spell is thine that reaches 
The heart. and makes the wisest head ite sport 
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And there’s one rare, strange virtue inthy speeches, 
The secret of their mastery—they are short. 


Is beauty ?—thine has with thy youth departed, 
But the love-legends of thy manhood’s years, 
And she who perished, yonng aud broken-hearted, 
Are—but I rhyme for smiles, and not for tears. 


The monarch mind—the mystery of commanding, 
The godlike power, the art Napoleon, 

Of winning, fettering, moulding, wielding, banding 
The hearts of millions till they move as one ; 


Thouhastit. Atthy bidding men have crowded 
The road to death as toa festival ; 

Aud minstrel-minds, without a blush, have shrouded 
With banner- folds of glory their dark pall. 


Who will believe—not I—for in deceiving, 

Lies the dear charm of life’s delightful dream ; 
I cannot spare the luxury of believing 

That all things beautiful are what they seem. 


Who will believe that, with a smile whose blessing 
Would, like the patriarch’s, sooth a dying hour ; 
With voice as low, as gentle, and caressing, 
As e’er won maiden’s lip in moonlight bower ; 


With look, like patient Job’s, eschewing evil; 
With motions, graceful as a bird’s in air; 

Thou art, in sober truth, the veriest devil 
That e’er clenched fingers in a captive’s hair ? 


That in thy veins there springs a poison fountain, 
Deadlier than that which bathes the Upas tree ; 
And in thy wrath, a nursing cat o’ mountain 
Is calm as her babe’s sleep, compared with thee ? 


And underneath that face, like summer's ocean's, 
Its lip as moveless, and its chee\ as clear, 

Slumbers a whirlwind of the heart's emotions, 
Love, hatred, pride, hope, sorrow—all, save fear. 


Love—for thy land, as if she were thy daughter, 
Her pipes in peace, her tomahawk in wars ; 

Hatred—of missionaries and cold water ; 
Pride—in thy rifle trophies and thy scars; 


Hope—that thy wrongs will be by the Great Spirit 
Remembered and revenged, when thou art gone, 
Sorrow—that none are left thee to inherit 
Thy name, thy fame, thy passions, and thy throne. 


We have dwelt so long on a few of the articles of 


the Talisman, and copied trom them so largely, that 
we shall be obliged to make but a brief and cursory 
notice of the remaining. The Story of Cuba is a 
well told and deeply interesting tale. It gives a sim- 
ple and accurate, though succinct, relation of events 
which have actually occurred, and the intense and ab- 
sorbing interest of which could not but have been im- 
paired, had the writer sought to throw them intoa 
more dramatic form. The Simple Tale, the Descrip- 
tionof the Dismal Swamp, Drummond, the tale which 


it introduces, and the Remimiscences of New-York, | 


are all excellent in their kind, and the reader who 
does not derive a large fund of amusement from them, 
cannot be made of * penetrable stuff” The « Dream 
of Papantzin,” a poem in blank verse, possesses a 
great deal of beauty, and the incident on which it is 
tounded is one of a highly poetic and interesting 
character. With the lines entitled, The Greek Boy. 
we conclude our extracts. i 
The Greek Boy 
Gone are the g!orious Gree'.s of old, 
Glorious ip mieu and mind; 
Their bones are mingled with the mould, 
heir dustis on the wind: 

The forms they heweod from living stone, 

Survive the waste of vears, alone, 

Aut scattered with their asges, show 

What greatness perished loug ago. 


Yet tresh the myrtles there—the springs 
Gush brightly as of vore ; 

Flowers blossom from the dust of “ings, 
As many an age before, 

There nature moulds as nobly now, 

Ase er of old, the human brow ; 

Aud copies sull the martial form 

Chat braved Piatwa's battle storm 





Roy ! thy first iooks were taught to seek 
Cheir heaven in Hellas’ siies ; 

Iler airs have tinged thy dusxsy cheek, 
Her sunshine lit thine eyes ; 

Thy ears have drunk the woodland strains 

Heard by old poets, aud thy veius 

Swell with the blood of demi-gods, 

That slumber in thy country’s sods. 


Now is thy nation free—though late-— 
(hy elder brothers broxse— 
Broke ere thy spirit felt the weight, 
he intolerable yoke. 
And Greece decayed, dethroned, doth see 
Her vouth renewed iv such as thee ; 
A shoot of that old vine that made 
the nations silent in its shade. 


The illustrations of the Talisman, though they are 
fewer in number than those of the other annuals, and 
perhaps not as exquisitely finished as those of the At 
lantic Souvenir, and of one or two of the Englisii 
yearly Miscellanies, are nevertheless finely executed 
from appropriate and beautiful paintings and sketch 
es, and retlect great credit on the several artists. The 
frontispiece, engraved by A. b. Durand, from a paint- 
ing by Weir, and illustrative of the poem we have 
just quoted, is a smooth and handsome picture, and 
there is a roundness in the face, and a placid ex- 
pression, that are peculiarly pleasing. The hands are 
also remarkably well done. *‘ Shedaud,” engraved 
by G. W. Hatch from a painting by Inman, does cre- 
dit to both those artists, the former of whom has been 
eminently successful in transferring the gorgeous de- 
scriptions of the Palace of Delight by his friend 
Francis Herbert, to the canvass, and the latter in co- 
pying it thence upon copper, without impairing the 
beauty of the design or the spirit of the execution. 
The equestrian figure of Shedaud in the foreground 
—prancing along after the stag, which actually seems 





to be bounding over the ground, such life and truth 
; have beenimparted to the delineation—has so noble an 
appearance, that the reader recurs with regret to the 
, horrible tate which overwhelined him and his whole 
| retinue, when “as the shadow of the arm of the Mes- 
senger of Death passed over them, and his dry, hot 
| breath reached them, the life-spark in each bosom 
“Was extinguished forever.” 

* Red Jacket.” trom a painting by Weir, is anothe: 
| highly creditable specimen of the ability of G. W 
Hatch. 

The engraving of Weehawken, which is illustrated 
by some very fine lines, is from adrawing of J. Neil- 
son, by G. B. Ellis, and both the painter and engra- 
ver have done ample justice to the subject. The wa- 
_ter, in particular, is admirably touched, and has such 
a soft and glassy smoothness of surface as almost to 
rival the reality. The shadow of the cliff seems not 
to be the result of the graver, but the actual reflection 
ot the shaggy height, so naturally does the latte: 
frown above the flood. The “ Dismal Swamp,” en- 
_graved by P. Maverick, from a painting by Inman 
possesses a misty indistinctness that belongs to the 
subject, and constitutes a great deal of its beauty 
The light and shade of this picture are admirably dis- 
posed. The lamp of the female figure in the canoe 
shedding tts feeble gleams on herself and companion, 

gives them a thin and spiritual appearance, in unison 
; with every feature of the scene. The *‘ Dream ot 
| Papantzin” concludes,the illustrations. It is engra- 
ved by P. Maverick, from a spirited sketch by H.J 
Morton. On the whole, the plates of the Talisman 
deserve the approbation which the agreeable Francis 
Herbert anticipates for them in his preface ; and in 
pot of typography the volume fully justifies his re- 
marks, “that his Faust is not only one of the neatest 
| but most careful of his craft.” ” 
From the anxiety of the public for the appearance 
'ot Francis Herbert's second Miscellany. we doubt not 
notwithstanding thatthe publication has been retarded 
toa late period, that it will meet with an extensive sale 
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The Cities of the Plain, with other Poems. By Sumner 
Lincoln Fairfield. Third edition. 12mo. Philadel- 
phia, 1828. William Sampson. 


Wirn the reports that are abroad concerning Mr. 
Fairfield’s fame asa man, be they true or be they 
false, we have nothing todo. He comes before us as 
the author of a volume of poems; and it is in his 
poetical character alone that we feel called upon to 
consider him. 

Were we to judge of Mr. Fairfield’s literary pro- 
ductions by the style and matter of his preface, our 
decision would be one by no means flattering to his 
pride of authorship. The learned arguments of which 
it consists, to show that riches are better than pover- 
ty, that a good dinner is a very good thing, that a 
poet can write better—certainly with more comfort— 
by a parlour fire than in a cold garret, and that a 
starving author would think more of bread than fame, 
although all logically and cogently set forth, are en- 
tirely out of place, for they have no relevancy to the 
matter in hand; and they are entirely useless, for no 
one is of an opposite way of thinking. According to 
the doggerel adage, 

“Tis folly, sure, to spend an hour or more, 
In arguing that which all men knew before.” 


But Mr. Fairfield is not summoned before the tribunal 
of criticism to answer for the sins of his preface, 
which, generally speaking, is at once the most vapid, 
and the least read, of an author’s productions. 

The principal poem of the volume before us, from 
which it takes its name, is a vigorous and highly fin- 
ished effusion. It is founded on the incidents con- 
nected with the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
as recorded in the eighteenth and nineteenth chapters 
of Genesis. The subject has been treated by «ne 
possessing both a fine genius and a cultivated mind; 
and great delicacy and taste has been manitested in 
the rejection of some of the incidents unsuitable for 
poetic illustration, and in the prominent place which 
has been given to others. It is written in blank verse 
of the heroic measure, better adapted than any other 
to the dignity of the subject throughout, and particu- 
larly to the thrilling and graphic delineation of “ the 
war of earth and heaven” which terminated in the 
destruction of the Cities of the Plain. The poem 
commences with a vivid and beautiful description of 
an oriental evening, portrayed with so much truth of 
circumstance and propriety and harmony cf language, 
that what is pictured, ‘in the landscape of alay,” rises 
up to view as we read, arrayed in all the gorgeous 
richness of eastern scenery. We cannot forbear co- 
pying the whole of the introductory passage. 

** O’er the blue verge of summer's glorious vault 

In godlike beauty rolled the tropic sun, 

Wrapt in his gorgeous splendours, live the hope, 
The last pale hope that leaves us desolate, 

Most radiant at the hour when dusky night 

Waves her dim pinions, and, with clouded smiles, 
Looks o’er the darkening earth and deep blue heaven. 
And, ‘neath the shadow of an ancient palm, 
Towering in majesty, its ample boughs, 

Green in the dew, far branching round his tent, 
On Mamre’s plain, in Hebron’s pleasant land, 

The Father of the Faithful sat alone. 

Flowers of all hues blushed beauty while they breathed 
Their odours o’er the scene of peace and love ; 
The rose, the enamoured heart’s fair history, 

The bulbul’s worship since the Lesbian maid 
Transfused her burning soul into its folds ; 

The violet, tender as a maiden’s fame, 

Whose bloom grows deeper at the «iss of air; 

The rich geraniuin, whose colours burn 

Amid the incense of its threaded leaves ; 

The purple lotus floating on the stream, 

That seems to catch its radiance as it flows, 

K’en as the prophet breathes the breath of heaven ; 
And each delicious thing that buds and blooms 

In the far Orient—the realm of light. 

Beneath the palmy shades, their nooutide bowers, 

The flocks and herds leapt up and snuffed the air, 











And feasted on the verdure wet with dew, 

(That lay upon the meadows like the clouds 

Upon the deep and bright expause of heaven) 
Drining the freshuess of the evening breeze ; 

And plants, and flowering shrubs, and crispy grass, 
Lifted their drooping fibres and shrunk leaves 

In silent worship unto heaven; and birds, 

the happiest minstrels of eternal love, 

Sung vesper hymns, while the tall cedars threw 
their solemn shadows o’er the boundless fields, 
And eve’s soft tinted clouds hung in the sky, 

In that fantastic form and wild array 

Lovers adore and poets paint; and airs, 

Born in the fairy realms of ether, swayed 

‘heir filmy folds, and pictured magic domes 

And temples pinnacled, and palaces, 

And groves and gardens, and the sea-shore cliffs, 
Which changed each moment like a summer dream, 
Raised by the skill of necromantic power. 


Our limits will not permit sufficient latitude in copy 
ing the most striking passages of this poem, to convey 
to the reader an adequate idea of its merits. It is 
one on which Mr. Fairfield may confidently rest his 
claims for poetic reputation; from first to last it 
abounds with great and unusual beauties, in sentiment 
and language, in description and illustration; and 
the defects, here and there perceptible, are too few 
and trivial to mar, in any material degree, its pre- 
vailing excellence. A few broken and brief extracts 
are all that we can present to our readers. Human 
life is thus beautifully described : 


“ Life—what is human life ?—quick breathings sent 
From the deep pulses of a bleeding heart! 

Life !—’tis the shadow of the dial-stone ; 

The echo of the solitary bell! 

Life!—'tis the music of departed days, 

Dew upon earth, and vapour in the sky, 


A beauty and a glory—and adream! 


Jn another part of the poem, we find the following 
apostrophe to hope: 


Oh, Hope! creator of a fairy heaven! 

Manna of angels! rainbow of the heart, 

‘that, throned in heaven, doth ever rest onearth! 
Frow our first sigh uuto our latest groan, 

Fiom the first throb until the heart is cold, 

‘thou art a gladness and amockery, 

A glory aud a vision—thou sweet child 

Of the immortal spirit! in our days 

Of sorrow, with tiy bland hypocrisies 

Thou dost delude us, and we love and trust 
Thy beautiful illusions, though the soil 

Of disappointment yet is on our souls. 

Thou El-dorado of the poor man’s dream! 
Sire of repentance! child of vain desires! 

‘he bleeding heart clings to thee, when all hope 
Is madness; o’er our thoughts thou ever holdest 
Eternalempire—and thou dost console 

‘The felon in his cell, the galley slave, 

The exile and the wanderer o’er the earth, 

And pourest the balin of transitory peace 

E’en on the heart that sighs o »r kindred guilt.” 


The next and last passage which we select from the 
Cities of the Plam, is that wherein are set forth, with 
all the energy and vividness of true poetry, the ago- 
nizing emotions of Lot’s heart. commanded not to 
look behind her, though aware that the cities in which 
dwelt her children were devoted to destruction 





“ Without a pang, 

A last long lingering gaze, that bids farewell 

Forever and forever, who can part 

From beings loved, though lost to loveliness! 

It is a bitter trial to forsake, 

K’en for a season in this changeful world, 

The things we cherish! strange uncertainties 

Await the briefest interval—an hour 

Hath changed the destinies of half the world, 

A moment sundered hearts that met no more. i’ 
But, oh! to part from dear familiar scenes, 

And creatures of endearment, and to know 

Death and eternity will be between 

All future meeting—’tis a cup of wo, 

That burns and burns forever iu the soul, 

Till the grave closes o'er its agonies. 

Vain, from the lips of angels, is the hest ; 
‘hat bars the love of mother from her child; 

Love, which is born of wo and sanctified 

By suffering ; knows no limit, feels no went 3 
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When fearful maladies assail; in days 

Of cold adversity shares every grief, 

And is a higher joy than earth affords 

When sunny seasons blossom! From the fount 
Of her devoted heart her spirit flows 

Through every vein whose life was born in hers, 
And death may stifle but can never quench 

The love whose birth-hour is eternity. 


From the last hill-top that o’erlooked the plain, 
Where the last glance must now be rendered back, 
The last sigh given for forsaxen love, 

Gr. from the view she sunk forever, turned 

The Victim-mother, once again to weep 

The guilt and ruin of the loved, the lost, 

The young, the beautiful; her writhen brow 
Breathed anguish, and her wildly straining eyes 
Sought vainly for the dwellings of the doomed! 
With outstretched arms and quivering lips, she stood 
In agony unuttered—unrelieved 

By sigh ortear; and so the spirit fled, 

The broken heart lay bleeding, but tie life 
Vanished—and there, Death’s chosen mouunent, 
She stands, o’erlooning the Dead Sea e’en iow, 
Where herb, por tree, nor winged bir ean live, 
Where all her hopes were buried in the gulf 

Of desolating ruin; there she stands, 

The mother dying for her children’s sake, 

The Niobe of nature! sculptured Love! 

More beautiful than Venus in her pride! 

Draw near, behold the triumph of the heart 

O’er terrour and the war of eartl and heaven! 


Mr. Fairfield has been heretofore censured for a 
want of care in the rhythmical construction of his 
lines ; and, although many of the blemishes complain- 
ed of have disappeared since the last revision; yet é 
sufficient number of instances of false quantity and 
inharmonious metre still remain to justify the charge. 
The roughness of the following lines arises from a pe- 
culiar and unwarrantable mode of accentuation on 
the part of the author: 


* His sou! triumphant, though wassailers drowned,” &c. p. 26. 
“ To Him, the Supreme Good, whose works and ways,” p. 18. 

* The light of heayen burning in his heart,” p. 18. 

In the latter line heaven is made use of as a word of 
two syilables: this is not allowable; nor is it accord- 
ing to our author’s own usage, for directly after we 


have this line, in which the word occurs twice, both 
times as a monosyllable : 


“ From heaven to heaven arose the dread decree,” p. 19. 
Aud again, page 22, 


“ Thus to the old Chaldee heaven's watchers were 
High Deities.” 





tn the following line another instance of false accen- 
tuation is required, by the rhythm: 

“ And then he told the tales 

Of reverend eld, how winged angels came 

In the world’s youth, and held converse with men ;” 





but though these deviations from common usage are 
certainly blemishes, yet they are not of sufficient 
moment, nor do they eccur with sufticient frequency 
to authorize severe animadversion. The greatest fault 
which we have to find with Mr. Fairfield is an affec- 
tation in using strange and startling phrases, and in 
enveloping common thoughts in such unsuitable lan- 
guage, that the reader is sometimes obliged to pause, 
and carefully re-examine a passaye before he can as- 
eertain the meaning which it is intended to convey. 





We quote a few instances to exemplify our censure. | 
Speaking of the angel visitants at the tent of Abraham, | 
he says, 
——— “ three forms, lice men, 
Saw that their seraph brows wore majesty 
Thit shamed the common sons of earth, appeared 
Unsummoned guests—their sudden presence now, 





Sole herald of their advent. 


Here we have words used in a most unjustifiable | 
sense ; and he who undertakes to paraphrase the last | 


Hibernian complication. ‘ They themselves came 
before themselves, to announce that they were com- 
ing,” seems to us about the amount of the intelligence 
which the author has conveyed by the ambiguous 
passage. Again: 

* And the trees sighed their melancholy song 


To the night-breeze, so indistinct, the ear 
”) 


Could catch the hum of silence! 


Had it not been for the rustling of the trees, the si- 
lence would probably have been distincily audible 
Strange silence that! 

lu one of the passages which we have quoted, hope 
is termed, “ Eldorado of the poor man’s dream ;” 
and in another place it is spoken of as ‘“ the golden 
Chersonesus of our dreams.” 

But after all, these blemishes are really of too trivial 
a nature to require separate mention. We might also 
cite many single lin.s of paramount and surpassing 
beauty, such as, alluding to the affection of a mothe: 
for her offspring, 

“ The love whose birth-hour is eternity ;” 

and, speaking of a moment of deathlike stillness, 


* still as fear, 

Whose pulse deth sound like midnight’s deep-voiced knell ; 
but we will not waste our own, nor the reader’s time, 
with such minuteness of criticism. The work abounds 
with beauties of a high character, and it would be 
strange indeed if it were not stained also witha few 
defects. We candid!y admit that we took up Mr. 
Fairfield’s poems with strong prejudices against him 
as a man—not the result of personal knowledge ; but 
of common report—we lay thei down with admira- 
tion for his genius, and with a sincere hope that, iu 
this instance, the vulgar adage may be true, which 
pronounces common fame a liar. 

Our space will not permit us to enter into an expo- 
sition, at the present time, of the merits and defects 
which characterize the minor pieces of the volume. 
Mary of them are beautiful, and marked with the 
undeniable impress of genius. The author seems to 
pour out his song from a broken spirit, and tofind his 
chief consolation from communion with the muse. 








Ps and Qs." 12mo. Boston, 1828. Bowles & Dear- 
born. 


In passing through a library stored with the products 
of human intellect, it is curious to notice how many 
works, by writers that were celebrated in their day, 
have ceased to be admired, and their authors to be 
thought of, except where an accidental glance on 
their undisturbed effusions brings them back into cas- 
ual remembrance. Froim this one would naturally be 
led to suppose that either the applause at first bestow- 
ed on them was undeserved, or that the neglect with 
which they were subsequently treated should be as- 
cribed to the caprice of the public, rather than to any 
want of merit in themselves. That the former is often 
the case there can be no doubt; and instances might 
be adduced to show that the latter is likewise some- 
times true. Books, and they who write them, occa- 
sionally obtain an undeserved notoriety from extrin- 
sic and adventitious circumstances; the discrimina- 
ting eye of criticism is sometimes closed by the band- 
age of friendship, or dazzled by the lure of interest; 
and thus, the stamp of approbation unworthily pla- 


|ced, a temporary circulation may be given to pro- 


ductions, the unassisted merits of which would not 
have entitled them to applause. But in general it 
may be said that extensive praise, or extensive cen- 
sure, furnishes a true criterion of the character of 
literary efforts ; that when a work is widely commend- 
ed, it must possess real claims to approbation ; and 
when treated with invariable neglect, it is only be- 


wo Imes will find the meaning involved im a truly | cause it deserves not to be read. 
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Of those effusions of genius or of witwhicn gradu-. the different writers. Lodeed the little book is an odd 
ally cease to attract attention, though admired by | farrago—a sort of literary hodge-podge—composed of 
every reader at the time of their production, it will| much that is good, and some that is nonsensical; a 
usually be found that the topics are of a kind that! great deal of light reading for the gay, and now and 
are ciiher local in their application, or temporary in| then, as if the lively authors had forgotten that they 











their interest; that their authors have discussed re- 
cent occurrences which had nothing of lasting im- 
portance to recommend them; or aimed the shatts of 
satire at manners or at customs which, though then 
generally known, were doomed soon to be forgotten. 
The works of the English Pindar, though long fa- 
miliar to every lover of satiric song, are now but sel- 
dom perused; the excitement which the satires of 
Churchill occasioned has long since passed away ; 
and a greater than either, Butler, whose inimitable 
humour once forced a smile from every lip, anda 
tribute of praise from every tongue, is mentioned but 
by few and read by scarcely any. Hudibras, a poem 
of which prices could quote whole pages by rote, 
and not to be acquainted with which argued ignorance 
indeed, is now rarely met with, except in the dusty 
and unvisited recesses of libraries, where, with com- 
panions equally neglected, it serves but to teach the 
evanescence of fame, when not erected on a perma- 
neut basis. The sanctimonious hypocrisy which it 
unmasked, and the follies which it lashed, have long 
ceased to exist; and notwithstanding the sallies of 
wit, the precepts of wisdom, and the allusions of fan- 
cy, which its pages contain, it has no longer any 
charm for the general reader: for its wit cannot now 
be appropriated to any particular object; its precepts 
have no present application ; and its allusions, which 
were once illustrative, themselves require illustration. 

He who writes upon unimportant events of recent 
occurrence, can expect to charm only till other events 
erowd the first from public attention; and the satire 
which is levelled at the fashions and foibles of society, 
loses all its poignancy when succeeding fashions are 
attacked with newer ridicule. Hence the reason may 
be learned why Salmagundi, a work but a few years 
since loudly praised and widely perused, now slum- 
bers unasked for on the bookseller’s shelves; and 
why the Croakers, those inimitable effusions of good- 
natured wit, have never been required by the public 
in a form more durable than the columns of a news- 
paper. 

To be permanently admired, an author must write 
on the universal truths of morals, or describe the in- 
variable and immutable features of nature. The 
Sketch Book and Marco Bozzaris will be read with 
delighted attention when Salmagundi and the Croak- 
crs are forgotten ; as thousands peruse the Spectators 
of Addison, who have never even seen his poem in 
praise of Marlborough. That edifice must fall to the 
ground which is not supported by a permanent founda- 
tion; and thus literary effusions sink into oblivion, 
when not upheld by the firm pillars of truth and na- 
ture. Itis these, while myriads of others have crum- 
bled into nothingness, that give a durability as lasting 
as time tothe Rockof Avon. ‘ The stream of time 
which washes away the dissoluble fabrics of other 
poets, passes without injury by the adamant of Shak- 
speare.”’ . 

But permanent fame is not the object of every wri- 
ter. Some aim no higher than, by beguiling the pre- 
sent hour, ‘‘to advance their living estimation ;”’ and 
among this latter class, we apprehend, the witty au- 
thors of Ps and Qs are to be ranked. If we are not 
mistaken, this quint of merry geniuses is made up of 
the same individuals who about a year ago put forth 
a little work, entitled, Whim-Whams, since which they 
have added unto their number some kindred spirit, 
concocted the materials for another volume, and sent 
it before the world, graced with full length portraits 
of their merry-visaged selves. These humorous 
likenesses are not more dissimilar from one another, 
than are the subjects, style and tene of sentiment of 





write “for smiles and not for tears,’’a sketch or a 
poem ina graver mood, that plainly evinces they 
have command over both, and can excite either mode 
of approbation from the reader. 

Elaborately to criticise this volume would be a mis- 
application of time; and we are convinced that we 
shall occupy the space much more to the reader's 
satisfaction by extracting two or three specimens of 
the contents. Our first selection is written ina gay 
and punning humour, and would not discredit the 
whimsical Hood himself. It is entitled, 


The Rivals. 


Lend us your ears, good reader, while, 
Just as it once befell, 

Of two blades in Cornwallis’s time, 
A harrowing tale we tell. 

And if it is not good in grain, 
Your cash you need not shell. 


The'first of our bold heroes was 
Fierce Colonel Lawrence Lamp; 

I say the first, because his post 
Was highest in the camp. 

He lived on bannocks, and was deemed 
A Sampson at his samp. 


The second, Major Robert Blow, 
A blustering fellow, able 
To carry off an anker well 
Without the use of cable ; 
Although sometimes it brought him up 
Below the mess-rvom table. 


Lamp was most wicked of the two; 
sob Blow the greater fighter, 
Forever kicking upa breeze, 
A gouger and a biter! 
But in each knightly exercise, 
Most folks confessed Lamp lighter. 


Between these belted warriours, 
One day just after dinner, 
A slight dispute arose, but we 
Can’t say which was the sinner ; 
They both threw oaths Jike dice—in which 
. The Major was the winner. 


Said Colonel Lawrence, “ Gentlemen, 
I give you for a toast 

A maiden, of whose tender heart 
I’m sure Lrule the roast !” 

Bob jumped—said he, “* Blow me if I 
Don't make you eat that boast.” 


At this Lamp’s anger blazed at once, 
And Blow began to puff; 

The latter whistled “ black-eyed Sue,’ 
And looked confounded gruff; 

The former rapped his sneezing box, 
Said he “ I’m up to snuff.” 


The Major swore he would put out 
The Colonel with a sneeze, 

Who vowed to touch his rival off, 
Even if he broke the piece. 

They both grew warm, some thought that they 
Had better sail for Greece. 


The maiden who those heroes’ fire 
(Which all Know ’t was their duty 

To have discharged on their country’s foes 
Thus wasted by her beauty, 

Was gentle Judith named at church, 
Though some would call her Judy. 


She was just thirty—so she said 

Ten vears before—with stutter ; 
With cheek like dishcloth, and a lip— 

We can’t say 't would melt butter ; 
Her gait like a Virginia fence 

Made hearts of platoons flutter. 


Her sole was great—it measured half 
A yard from heel to toe, 

And as for understanding, she 
Was always quite the go; 
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Some thought her shoey, yet 
She was not fond of show. 


But to re-turn,—as many do 
[n party and religion— 

The choler of the rivals, which 
Was ruffled like a pigeon, 

Must, neck or nothing, be appeased 
By battle, the Creek bridge on. 


They met. Bob looked like cartridge charged 
With ball—the Colone! blank ; 

One could have thought the creek was in 
His neck—'t was lise a crank ; 

But, as the bridge was wood, they both 
Were forced to toe the plank. 


Fach had two seconds—though they might 
Have sixty in a minute— 

All crowding round to watch the fight, 
Ready to die allin it, 

They deemed it more heroical 
With single hand to win it. 


Along the bridge’s sides they ranged, 
Like housewife’s broken show cup— 

The best side out—with noses down 
Like swine that ir a row sup; 

And all who snuffed the morning breeze, 
Presaged there'd be a blow up. 


Then were the pistols cocked—as were 
The coinbatants—the tale, in 

The chronicles of battles, this 
Particular does fail in ; 

"Tis certain, on the first cross fire 
Both heroes fell—to railing. 


Said Lamp, “ but for his cunning fence 
Bob would nave bobbed to bottom.’ 

The Major sighed, yet swallowed all 
His wails—Cried he “ Odd rot ‘im, 

[thought Vd blow Lamp out !—I find- 
{n short—I have not shot “iin!” 


Both had a coughing fit—and grinued 
Tosee how all the rest rua, 
Rose—rubbed their shins—instead of heads, 
Cracked jokes—perhaps the best oue 
Was when Bob swore the fray was like 
The presidential question. 


After these facetious verses, the reader will be 
pleased with an extract ia a graver mood. The fol- 
lowing prose sketch is well written, and inculcates a 
good lesson. 
are related, suffer life to pass away in preparations 
to live, and only cease from their toils when the ca- 
pacity for happiness is gone forever : 


‘A Wanderer’s Life. 


‘‘ Many years ago, I left my native city, for the pur- 
pose of transacting business in foreign parts. IL was 
young, thoughtless, happy. No cares had bound my 
brows with wrinkles, or taken the treshness of youth 
from my cheeks. Labour had uot destroved the 
buoyancy of my spirits, nor had disease broken down 
my athletic form. | left at my departure the happiest 
of homes, my warm tricads, and many dear associates, 
not thinking L was saying farewel! for the last time, 
foso many, who were then cheertul and busy about 
me. My last adieu was reserved tor one with whom 
every anticipation of happiness and success was con- 
nected,—one whose attachment to me was ofa nature 
warmer than even a sister’s ailection, 
was said, and | departed. 

For years [ wandered about in Europe, engaged in 
the all-absorbing pursuit of money. The highest 
peaks of the mountains were attainable to me and my 
agents, and the lowest valleys were made plain paths ; 
seas tossed their angry billows in vain, tor the fidelity 
with which | worshippedand pursued one deity, made 
me dare all dangers and perils ; quiet rivers and ru- 
ral scenery wasted their charms, for when my path 
led by them my mind was a whirlwind, making all 
N ature wear her roughest garb. 


But this adieu 


l saw no happiness 
m villages, for it was my ambition to convert them 
into cities. Where streams babbled to the rushes on 


Many men, like him whose adventures | dered it probable, that the wanderer, who left them in 








their banks, I wished to hear the echo of the seaman’s 
song, for by his comfortless voyages over the great 
deep, my interests were advanced tenfold. Whole 
towns rose by necromantic power, when I loosed my 
purse-strings, and I never drew them close again 
without increasing the precious burden, The labour- 
ers, dependent on me, would have peopled a city, and 
although poverty pressed them hard, I ground them 
to the very earth, for my behests must be obeyed, and 
my gains must be increased. I was a hard master, 
but I served my master faithfully, hoarding, and sa- 
ving, and multiplying. 

Success attended me ; business was profitable ; ad- 
ventures returned the only sound that pleased me. 
Wherever I advanced, | was welcomed by my idol. 
Wherever | retreated, the necessity of supplying my 
demands seemed to have gone before me, and the ac- 
ceptable offerings were ready. Man seldom meets 
with equal success ; man seldom pursues one object 
with so little thought for the future. 

“T grew tired of this round of toil; for, what [had 
at first laboured to attain, I found it more difficult to 
dispose of profitably ; and although | had retained my 
health while in the most hazardous and fatiguing oc- 
cupations, it preyed upon my spirits and hardened ny 
heart, to think there was no more poverty in the world, 
no more with a bare competency, no more to be lured 
within my toils, no more food to glut my usury. I 
had lived an easy life, until l became too rich. I had 
acquired property with too little labour. The pro- 
ducts of the earth were upturned for me as with a 
magic spade ; the seas surrendered all their treasures 
to my avaricious necessities, and all tangible substan- 
ces seemed but to come in contact with me, to be trans- 
muted into gold. 

“| thought to increase my happiness by returning 
to my native land. Upon the passage l had full me 
for reflection, and memory was indeed busy. The 
home of my infaney,—years had passed away since f 
had received tidings from the family mansion, but I 
knew that my parents were not there to enjoy my 
riches. The friends whose confidence I enjoyed at 
my departure,—I retained their very forms, thei 
parting looks; but the time which had elapsed ren- 


his youth, and had left them for years without advice 
of his existence, had passed from their memories. But 
now that I had given up my only occupation, the me- 
mory of my early years was doubly strong, and I was 
pleased with faneying the surprise I should create 
amoug my old associates, by a sudden return. In re- 
viewing my early life, however, there was one remem- 
brance that sinote upon my conscience; there was 
one form and one face, of which, warmly as I drew 
it upon the tablet of an almost insensible heart, | dared 
not imagine the present condition. Full plainly could 
I see again the tears which added crystals to the eye, 
without diminishing its lustre; full well could | see the 
bosom swelling with a language to which the tongue 
can give no utterance, and which is to be read only 
by the eye of affection: full well could [ see the smile 
which mantled on that face, as Hope gave her aid to 
sooth our troubled feelings, and was successful. 
Much as | loved to gaze inward, (for within me was 
the only portrait I now possessed) [ could not do it 
without pain. I had the living substance in my heart, 
but it was in such a frame and case of conscience, 
that I could not behold the pleasant picture tor any 
length of time, without fancying the bright face over- 
shadowed with care and sorrow, or the full and beau- 
teous form fallen away. I had left my home to pro- 
vide the means for our happiness. I had provided 
the means, but when there was sufficient [ had forgot- 
ten the object, and now that there was a superfluity, it 
might be impossible to carry the original intention 
into effect. The latter thought was torture, but tt 


was one of my own invention. J had wooed the chain 
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of roses which first rer me, “I had veluunattly sev- 
ered its inks for the purpose of reuniting them more 
firmly; and the thought that | had not fulfilled my 
promise was maddening. 
tollowed it, but nothing brought a balm for this wound. 
! could only promise to myself, that, if possible , all 
should be amended; but that if was a point upon 
which too much depended. It was to my heart more 
troublous than the storms upon the ocean; for with 


their horrours they brought a natural and physical | 


vrandeur, while my horrours of suspense were accom- 
pauied ouly by the remembrance of my own folly and 
MEU NESS, 

“Che vessel arrived at its destined haven; but the 
sight of the cheerful owners, as they greeted her re- 
turn, the busy hum of those occupied in the seaport, 
and ihe carelessness with which | was regarded as | 
passed, all which would once have been the highest 
#ratification, now afforded none. I had no proceeds 
in the share of all the business | saw about mec; the 
labourers were not in my employment, and no over- 
seer cringed to me, that he might in turn abuse his in- 
feriours. A listlessness followed, that was truly pain- 
ful. {nthe crowds that thronged the avenues, | saw 
no tamiliar face, no agent, no man that ‘ owed me 
moaeys.’’ This made me feel a want of occupation. 
No man that hated me, bowed, because it was in my 
power to administer to his necessities or his luxuries ; 
an‘ I took by the hand no man, whom I despised, that 


I might make him my debtor. These things had 
once been familiar to me. My power had been 


known, and I was envied, feared, and hated. | knew 
iny power, and I despised, was selfish and hypocrit- 
ical. 

‘1 endeavoured to throw away this train of associa- 
tions, and live forthe sakeof living. I looked around 
for my friends. Some were gone to other lands, pus- 
sibly following inthe very track [ had myself marked 
out; end some had gone to their final setilement. A 
few were still to be found; but L started with a feel- 
ing not only of surprise and dread, but with something 
of a supernatural fear, as 1 found the first familiar 
voice and face, the first old associate, to be a man far 
advanced in life, and surrounded with his worldly 
happiness, as well as his worldly gains. I remember- 
ed none but young men, nothing but saplings and 
green trees ; but [| found them dried, root and branch. 
Some had been withered by misfortunes, and from 
some, which were but aged stumps, although they 
were my schoolfellows, had proceeded vigorous and 
thrifty branches, bearing and producing, in the regu- 
lar order of nature. This stirred up again the foun- 
tains of memory within me, aud they sent forth bitter 
waters. What might I have been? What amI? I 
continually asked myself, and | could not give a sooth- 
ing answer, for I felt that this loneliness was the re- 
sult not only of folly, but of actual crime. 

“In a cheerful hour, [ visited again the habitation 
of my family. As I approac hed the gate, [ saw with- 
in the yard my father’s children, playing, as I left 
them. The piano sounded from the very room in 
which my sister formerly played. I heard the laugh 
of merriment, and distinguished the very voices of 
my sister and of Marian; and every sound and every 
appearance about the house, exactly as ! left them. 
i raised the latch silent!y, and entered, that I might 


be in the midst of the circle before discovery. The 
youngest, a chubby child, tottled to ineet me, and it 
was not until I raised the boy to kiss his brow, that ] 


saw he bore no likeness to my family: another and 
another came, and I knew none of them. The laugh- 
ing girls were not of my family—no sister was there— 
no Marian—no father—no mother,—but all beheld 
me with astonishment. [ could but make the family 
an apology for my intrusion,—I could not master my 


feelings, and the children gazed with wonder, to see 


a stern and rugged man shed tears like one of them 


A thousand apprehensions | 


} 
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iy fathe r’s fires had burned out upon his beaut stone. 
Himself and the partner of his life had gone down to 
the grave, and no son at the bedside to close their eyes. 
My sister had removed to a distant place, and I stood, 
the sole representative of a departed family. Not 
being able, at that moment, to realize my situation, I 
left the house to its new inmates. 

‘A funeral procession passed me, and entered the 
cemetery beneathachurch. I followed from impulse, 
not from thought, for] had just received a living proof, 


| that my family was almost extinct, and [ did not wish 


| to visit their graves 





at thattime. Entering through 
an arch, the procession turned into a place of depos- 
ite. I passed on, by a long range of tombs, and en- 
tered the most distant one that received light from the 
candles, which burned as if themselves oppressed, by 
the damps of the place, for they flickered and again 
blazed up brighter for an instant, like the departing 
spirit, which glows more intensely before it is extin- 
guished forever. I know not what prompted me to 
look at the coffins in this, to me, dreadful place ; but I 
involuntarily examined the plate of an old one; the 
name of a female either was not distinct and legible, 
or I did not examine it very closely ; but the age ar- 
rested my attention,— Mt. 17.’ [ could not resist 
the desire I felt to see the form which had been arrest- 
ed thus early in life, and which had been in this damp 
and cold receptacle for thirty years. I raised the lid— 
the dress which had encompassed the body was still 
there, rotten and decayed; but almost the only ves- 
tige of mortality, the only evidence that the narrow 
wib had ever received its tenant, was a thin blue 
mould, which clung to the inside of the lid, like a 
creeping vine. I was satisfied that the natural de- 
composition had taken place. The pure body of this 
girl had apparently soared with the pure spirit which 
it encompassed, to realms beyond the skies. Sur- 
prised at the unnatural phenomenon, I carefully re- 
placed the covers as I found them, but in moving the 
lid, I accidentally rubbed off the dust, and read the 
name of ‘ Marinas ——.’ 

‘‘T cannot describe my feelings. I was 
to discover, even in this horrible manner, that she 
had not perished in sorrow for my neglect, and that 
she was a ministering spirit, where | felt, that [ should 
need a mediator.” 

To the lovers of light and, for the most part, mirth- 
ful reading, we commend this little volume. The 
reader will find a large fund of amusement in it, and, 
inasmuch as that is the case, the authors have done 
well; but they have not done as wellas they ought; for 
in the facetious pages of Ps and Qs we can discern 
the glimmerings of talents, which, properly exercised, 
would have shed a much brighter illumination through 
their effusions. The authors intimate that, if their 
present volume shall be relished, the public will hear 
from them again next autumn. We have only to ex- 
press a wish that their lucubrations may be less hastily 
written, and undergo a more thorough revision. ‘To 
write well is greater praise than to write quickly, and 
if our five merry wags but mind their ps and qs in that 
particular, they have little to fear from the critics. 

Besides those which We have quoted, several other 
pieces might be particularized, both of a gay and 
grave tone, which possess an unusual degree of merit ; 
and a few might be pointed out in which the authors 
have striven hard, but in vain, to be witty. But the 
general excellence of the volume is such that we feel 
no disposition to cavil at little faults; and cannot but 
look upon it as a forerunner of a literary attempt 
which shall have still stronger claims to approbation. 
Let these agreeable writers, to use the language of 
Lord Byron, address themselves to time and to eterni- 
ty, instead of only seeking to excite a little present 
applause, and thea be forgotten, and they will pro- 
duce a work of whic! t both themselves and their coun 
try may be proud. 
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James G. PERCIVAL. 


Dr. James G. Percivat, a name familiar to every 
lover of poetry, not only in our own country, but 
wherever the English language is spoken, was born 
onthe 15th. of September, 1795, in the town of Berlin, 
Connecticut. His early education was superintendéd 
by his father, a physician and a gentleman of large 
acquirements ; but who, dying in 1806, left his sou, 
ai the age of eleven years, to the charge of less inte- 
rested instructers. His education was, however, pur- 
sued with vigour; and the facility with which he ae- 


quired knowledge, and his fondness for the poetry of 


the ancients, gave evidence of that strength of mind, 
and that refinement of taste, which have since been 
employed to the delight of so many readers. In 1811 
he entered Yale College, where he graduated in 1815, 
and in 1820 he took the degree of M. D. at New-Ha- 


ven. During his collegiate course, and the subse- 


quent period devoted to medical studies, the mind of 


Dr. Percival held frequent communings with the muse, 
as was amply demonstrated by the appearance of his 
first volume of poems, in 1821. Previous to this, oc- 
casional effusions from his pen had found their way 
into the columns of various periodicals and daily jour- 
nals, and prepared the public mind to expect high 
cratification from so cifted a source. Nor was it dis- 
appointed. The swect and various flowers of poesy 
with which this volunme—a sort of intellectual garden— 
abounded, attracted the eye on every page, and at 
once entitled the author to a proud place among the 
sons of song. Its contents were poetry, in the true 
sense of the word—poetry such as he has himself de- 
scribed : 

“Tis not the chime and flow of words, that move 

In measured file and metrical array ; 

Tis not the union of returning sounds, 

Nor all the pleasing artifice of rhyme, 

And quantity, and accent, that can give 

This all-pervading spirit to the ear, 

Or blend it with the movings of the soul.”’ 

“Tis not the noisy babbler, who displays 

In studied phrase, and ornate epithet, 

And rounded period, poor and vapid thoughts, 

Which peep from out the cumbrous ornaments 

That overload their littleness. Its words 

Are few, but deep and solemn: and they break 

Fresh from the fount of feeling, and are full 

Of all that passion, which, on Carmel, fired 

The holy prophet, when his lips were coals, 

His language winged with terrour, as when bolts 

Leap from the brooding tempest, armed with wrath, 

And missioned to affright us, and destroy.” 


The first number of Clio was published during the 
sollowing year, in Charleston, whither, we believe, its 
author had gone for the benefit of his heaith. During 
his residence in that city, a number of poetic effusions, 
from his pen, under the signature of P. appeared in 
the Charleston newspapers, whence they were copied 
throughout the United States, on account of their un- 
common intrinsic excellence, without its being known 
by whom they had been written. One of these, The 
Dissipated Husband, is exceedingly touching and 
beautiful, and has been read, and treasured in memo- 
ry, by almost every ove who possesses fondness for 
poetry. The second number of Clio, was issued from the 
press at New-Haven, on the return of Dr. Percival 
to that place ; soon after which, Prometheus, a poein 
of nearly four hundred Spenserian stanzas, made its 
appearance. The next vear a selected edition of the 
writings of this sweet poet was published, by Charles 
Wiley, in this city, in one large octavo volume, con- 
taining about four hundred pages, which was repub- 
lished in London, by Miller, in 1824. Besides the 
productions which we have enumerated, a poem, de- 
livered before the Phi Beta Kappa, of New-Haven, 
has been printed in Boston, and, more recently, the 











third number of Clio, m New-York. He has also 
compiled a new work, in six octavo volumes, entitled 
Elegant Extracts, the contents of which have been se- 
lected and arranged with unusual taste and skill. It 
has been stereotyped by the publishers, and will doubt- 
less rank as a standard in English literature. * 

The reader who peruses what we have written of 
Mr. Percival, may well say that we have givena his- 
tory of his publications, rather than of his life ; and 
those who have taken any interest in the literature of 
our country, needed not such information. being ne- 
cessarily well acquainted with his productions, if not 
with the dates of their appearance. But these are 
the principal facts of interest which we have been 
able, or which it was necessary, to procure. Poets, 
more than any other class of men, owing to the pecu- 
liar delicacy and sensitiveness of their temperament, 
shrink from the public gaze, into “the calm secluded 
vale of life.’”, They seek to be known but by the writ- 
ten transcripts of the:r minds ; and few arrive at the 
distinction to be in that way so widely known, and so 
generally admired, as the subject of these brief re- 
marks. 

Dr. Percival resides in New-Haven, where he is at 
present engaged in literary pursuits. As a man, he 
sustains a most amiable character. The natural de- 
licacy of his constitution, the early loss of his parent, 
and the obligation, which necessity imposed upon 
him, of mingling in the business and bustle of life— 
though timid and sensitive in an unusual degree, and 
warmly disposed to the retirement of literary seclu- 
sion—have thrown over his mind a slight tinge of 
melancholy, which frequently contributes very large- 
ly to the sweetness of his song. In his manners he 
resembles Addison ; in disposition, the eccentric and 
excellent Goldsmith; and in mind, he possesses the 
Herculean vigour of Johnson, combined with the 
tuneful equability of Pope. His blank verse, like 
Cowper’s, is characterized by fulness and eurythmy 
of language, boldness of imagination, and chasteness 
of sentiment; and Prometheus, the longest of his ef- 
fusions, bears the traces, on every page, of a mind 
deeply imbued with classic lore, possessing an accu- 
rate knowledge of external nature, and not a stran- 
ger to the secret workings of the heart. “Our author 
has written much, and he has written well; but we 
hope he will write much more, though we cannot ex. 
pect him to write much better. The public seize his 
effusions with eager avidity, and peruse them with 
never-flagging delight ; and to him we may weil sav, 
in the language of Virgil, 

Que tibi, etx tali reddam pro carmine dona? 
Nam neque me tantum venientis sibilus Austri, 


Nee percussa juvant fluctu tam litora, nec que 
Saxosas inter decurrunt flumina valles. 


What shall I render for thy tuneful lay ? 

Not wave-lashed shores, the south-wind’s whispering play, - 
Nor, ‘midst the valleys, streamlets, as they swell 

Their rippling music, please me half so well. 








ESSAYS. 





On THE NEGLECT oF GeEnivs. 


Ir has been asserted, and with some show of truth, 
that the sons of genius are usually treated with neglect 
while they live; and that, afier dragging through ex- 
istence in poverty and seclusion, uncheered by ap- 


probation and unrewarded by profit, the world only 
\ . . . ° - 
| awakens to a sense of their merit when the grave has 


forever closed the ear to the voice of praise, and ren 
dered the heart incapable of joy. Instances are ad- 


duced of authors who have had to contend with all 
the ills that flesh is heir to, unpitied and unknown, at 
the same time that their productions were charming 
every reader, and improving every mind; and that 
heartless pomp of charity has been loudly deprecated, 
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which erects sculptured mausoleums over the uncon- 
scious relics of those, who, living, were treated with 
apathy and contempt. 

He who peruses the story of Otway’s death, of the 
unrelenting persecution that followed poor Savage all 
his days, and of the insults offered to Dryden in his 
coffin, cannot but feel some disposition to acknowledge 
the censure just, and join in the cry of reprehension. 
But it should be remembered, that the calamities of 
genius are usually ascribable to its faults; that the 
possession and exercise of intellect, furnish no excuse 
for impropriety of conduct; and that, in most instances, 
the treatment received by unfortunate authors, from 
a few individuals, has been charged upon the world, 
which knew nothing of their sufferings, until it was 
too late to relieve them. The life of literary men 
passes, for the greater part, in study and retirement, 
and but few of the multitude who read their produc- 
tions, have any acquaintance with themselves. He 
who purchases a book, pauses not to inquire if the 
author be affluent or poor, happy or unfortunate ; or, 
if he do, he is under no particular obligation of ad- 
ministering to his distress. The works that issue from 
the press, like any other commodity, belong to whom- 
soever chooses to purchase them, without entailing 
any obligation to seek out and patronize their author. 

There is a foible in the nature of man which in- 
clines him to find fault with his fellow-man; to be 
more willing to blame than to praise; and to overlook 
general excellence, in the reprehension of particular 
defects. To the operation of this may be attributed 
much of the censure that has been heaped upon man- 
kind for the neglect of genius, and the little approba- 
tion awarded for the munificent patronage which the 
most of those have received, whose works entitled 
them to esteem. No one can read the letter of John- 
son to Dodsley, which, prompted by hunger, he 
signed Jmpransus, without emotions of sorrow that 
such a man should ever have felt the stings of pover- 
ty: but the world is not to be reproved because an 
author, who had net yet made himself known by his 
productions, chanced to be hungry ; though the gene- 
rous rewards afterwards bestowed on him entitle his 
patrons to eulogium. 

A writer during his life is known under many dis- 
advantageous circumstances. They who mingle in 
his society find too often that his conduct is not an 
illustration of his sentiments ; that he is subject to the 
same weaknesses, deformed by the same passions, 
and guilty of the same follies, which mark the charac- 
ters of other men. It has been said by a French 
prince, that no man is a hero to the servants of his 
chamber; and the same remark, with but a trifling 
alteration, will apply to those who, in their writings, 
charm the world by their wit, improve it by their 
strictures, and illuminate it by their wisdom. To 
estimate a player properly, we should not see him 
behind the scenes; and in order that an author be 
highly reverenced, he should not be too familiarly 
known. What in Johnson’s writings was eloquence, 
in his conversation was dogmatism; and the pungent 
satire that all admired on the pages of Pope, was con- 
sidered impertinent and displeasing, when spoken in 
the cynical tone, and with the supercilious manner, 
of “the little crooked thing that asked questions.” 

The instances that are generally cited to prove that 
genius is neglected while it lives, are unhappily 
chosen. No man was ever more fostered than Savage, 


and few have returned kindness with greater ingrati- , 


tude. The irreclaimable dissoluteness of Otway was 
the cause of his distress; and the unthinking folly 
and extravagance of Dryden kept him always poor. 
General and sweeping censure is not often just ; 
and many of the complaints frequently heard on the 
subject of unrequited genius, will be found, on exami- 
nation, to issue from men who, too conceited to learn, 
and too dall and ignorant to write, revenge themselves, 


for the neglect their unworthy effusions very properly 
receive, by reprehending the world for a want of 
gratitude, when nothing exists to excite it, and for a 
want of understanding, with which themselves alone 
are chargeable. 








EARLY GENIUS. 


It has often been remarked of those who give very 
early manifestations of genius, that they fall into ear- 
ly decay ; and, like the first flowers of spring, that 
they bloom but a little while, before they are 
withered by the frosts of disappointment, or beaten 
to the earth by the storms of misfortune.  Siak- 
speare, the confidant of nature, has evinced his 
knowledge of this fact, in that line of Richard, where 
the tyrant is made to mutter, ‘So wise so young, 
they say do ne’er live long ;’’ and an accurate obser- 
ver, much older than he, Sophocles, a Greek writer, 
has remarked, that mischances always attend on carly 
genius. The mind, indeed, in this respect, may be 
compared to the earth: late springs produce from 
both the most abundant harvests; and in both, the 
seeds which germinate into premature fecundity, be- 
ing exposed to winds and frosts while the principle of 
life is weak within them, but seldom arrive at a strong 
and healthful state of existence. 

Yet it may reasonably be doubted, notwithstanding 
the number of instances of untimely death which has 
befallen those who became early celebrated for their 
genius, whether the precocious ripening of the facul- 
ties of the mind necessarily presage brevity of life ; 
or whether, in the cases that could be mentioned, the 
fatality has not been the result of an ardour of appli- 
cation to scholastic pursuits, too severe and unremit 
ted for the body to sustain. The beautiful lines ad- 
dressed by Lord Byron to the memory of Kirke 
White, might be applied, it is to be feared, with equal 
justice to many a promising genius, who, with suici- 
dal sedulousness, wastes his life in the silence of mid- 
night research, and fails to attain the goal of his wish- 
es, by setting out with a rapidity, that cannot be 
maintained. 

But the number of those who have sunk into un- 
timely graves, after exhibiting precocious evidences of 
intellectual vigour, bears no proportion to the many 
who continue to live undistinguished from the mass of 
their fellow men; of those who, in their outset, having 
shown off a few mental boundings and curvetings, 
which denoted speed and agility, subside, for the rest 
of their journey, into the ordinary pace of ordinary 
minds. 

it is too often the case that the applause which is 
bestowed on the efforts of juvenile intellect, diminish- 
es that diligence by which alone applause can contin- 
ue to be deserved ; and that he who has performed 
more than was expected, will be induced to pause and 
banquet on the honour thus acquired, until he is pass- 
ed on the road, by the steady perseverance of slower 
understandings. They whom facility of acquisition 
renders confident of their abilities, naturally fall into 
negligence, thinking that they can at any time atone, 
by the rapidity of their progress, for the length and 
frequency of their delays. But it is easier to relax 
_ from industry to idleness, than to return from sloth to 
activity ; and when attention has been lulled by flat- 
tery, or dissipated by pleasure, it is difficult to renew 
its energies, re-collect the stores of thought which 
have been scattered and awaken curiosity from its 
| trance, to engage again in literary pursuits. 
| Permanent applause is the reward of unconditional 
| greatness ; but that praise which is bestowed on early 
genius, has reference to the circumstances by which 
| it is surrounded, and will not be continued, unless its 
efforts increase with its years. Continual assiduity is 
| necessary to continual excellence ; fame, like fortune, 
must be vigorously pnrsned: bat he who pauses in his 
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career to snatch her wreath, will find it turn, like fairy 
money, to dust and rubbish in his grasp. 





Town anp Country. 


ALL men are engaged, but in widely diflerent ways, 
in the pursuit of happiness. The merchant devotes 
his days and nights to the bustle and fatigue of busi- 
ness, he whitens the ocean with his canvass, and sends 
his agents to all parts of the world, stimulated by no 
other motive than the acquisition of the means of hap- 
piness. The student retires to the unbroken stillness 
of his closet, and pales his cheek with midnight toil ; 


ous tomes where Learning, and Research, and Elo- 
quence, 
by conning their lessons, enlarges his mind, while he 
wastes his life, influenced by the same universal wish. 
The miser, too, whose eye loves no sight but his accu- 
mulating heaps of gold, and whose ear cares for no 
music but its melodious chink ; who looks upon his fel- 


found, on examination, not to belong to it; and those 
which it does possess are alloyed by the same cares, 
interrupted by the same disappointments, and darken- 
ed by the same calamities, which are the inevitable 
attendants on humanity. {tis natural for the mind 


‘that is harassed by difficulties, to cast a covetous 


have stored their intellectual treasures, and | 


flow men without any other sensation than that of repi?. 


ning at their superiour wealth, or exultation at his own; 
even he, in thus treading a thorny path, which can 
never lead him to the El-dorado of his hopes, is go- 
verned by the all-predominating object, ‘ our being’s 
end and aim.” 

Happiness is the inhabitant of no particular clime, 
nor the reward of any particular pursuit. Philoso- 
phers have generally considered that a life of quiet 
and retirement is most couducive to it; and poets 
have written mach and glowingly in favour of the ad- 
vantages of a country life, while their anathemas on 
cities have been loud and deep. But they should re- 


member, when they speak of the vice and dissipation | 


of the latter, that the evil they deprecate is gathered 
from all quarters into a collected mass ; that it is coun- 
terpoised by a correspondent accumulation of virtue ; 
and that, im the country, if immorality more rarely 
meets the sight, it is because population is more thinly 
spread, and man himself, whether good or bad, is less 
frequently encountered. 

He who retires, for a few days, from the din and 
dust of a metropolis like this, at that season of the 
year when summer has arrayed all nature in loveli- 
ness and verdure, when birds warble on every tree, 
and sounds and sights of a pleasing character every 
where abound, will be apt to form a deceptive esti- 
mate of the enjoyments of rural life. Poets have usu- 
ally been residents of cities, and the sweet pictures 
they paint of the country, are from memory, in most 
instances, of school-boy days, * when all was sun- 
shine in each little breast.” But he who accurately 
surveys human life, and measures with an unbiassed 


| 


mind, the good and evil of each condition, will be sur- | 


prised to find with what a near approach to equality 
pleasure and pain are distributed, and how rife almost 
every condition is with the means of happiness. 


from the facilities it affords forthe quiet and seclusion 
necessary to study and speculation. 
sical and mental tranquillity, interrupted neither by 
the noise of commerce, nor the frippery of fashion— 
by the conflicts of private mterests, nor the madness 
of public excitement, has been represented by them as 
friendly to those intellectual avocations, which afford 
an abundant and exalted source of felicity. To him 
who wishes to pass his existence in quiet, the country 
certainly presents many attractions; but quiet is at- 
tainable also in a city, and as the hours which have 
been passed in usefulness, are those which the memory 
most loves to contemplate, 
ed, that the etty has a vast superiority in the number 
and extent of opportunities for man to be serviceable 
to his fellow man 


Many of the advantages ascribed to rural life, are 


: . a his fields and render them unyielding 
he wipes away the dust of centuries from the ponder- | fle Geode J 4 


glance abroad, from its own situation, to some other 
which seems less exposed, and to fancy that the 
attainment of that other would augment its happi- 
ness. By the city artizan, surrounded with the tu- 
multuous throngs of business, the tranquil life of 
the farmer is viewed with envy; and the farmer, in 
turn, apprehensive that an arid season may parch up 
, or that a storm 
may lay his harvest low, looks back upon the artizan 
with kindred feelings to his own. If the scholar, in 
pursuit of know ledge, can enjoy more thought-be- 
triending stillness in the country, the city affords more 
abundant food for thought; and all who give credit 
to the one, for advantages not possessed by the other, 
should remember that those advantages are invariably 
accompanied by some peculiar defect. 

City and country are both prolific in the means of 
enjoyment, if they be properly used. The happiest 
part of every man’s existence is that which is crowded 
with useful occupations, and to be happy is but to be 
wellemployed. We should all remember, that, in the 
language of Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ mankind is one vast re- 
public, where every individual receives many benefits 
from the labour of others, which, by labouring in his 
turn for others, he is obligedtorepay ; and that, where 
the united efforts of all are not able to exempt all from 
misery, none have a right to withdraw from their task 
of vigilance, or be indulged in idle wisdom, or solitars 
pleasures.” 








MEDIOCRITY. 
Ir has been well remarked by the sententious Seneca 
that a man may rest as warmly and be sheltered as 
well under athatched as under a gilded roof; and it 
is a maxim, also, of one of the seven sages of Greece, 
that a state of mediocrity is the best condition oi 
life. 

Without having recourse to the ancient writers 
every man is aware that but little is necessary for the 
purposes of happiness, and that an accumulation of 
riches is usually accompanied by an augmentation of 
care. Yetof all the wishes that agitate the human 
heart, there is none more generally indulged than th: 
desire of wealth ; and of the evils which it deprecates, 
none is avoided with greater eagerness, or endured 
with less fortitude, than poverty. That the latter 
state is to be shunned, on account of the complicated 
sorrows and calamities inseparably connected with it, 
none will deny; but he who is removed beyond the 
reach of necessity, who has all the demands of reason 
gratified, cannot be considered poor; and experience 


/ has clearly shown that every further step is a remo- 
Philosophers have spoken m favour of the country, | 


A state of phy-| 


| the reprehension of philosophy 
so it should be remember- | 


val trom happiness. 

It will generally be found by those who examine in- 
tothe validity of the complaints men utter against 
poverty, that the evil is seated in their minds, not in 
their condition; and that an increase of fortune 
would not lessen, but augment their mfelicity. To at- 
tempt to shun by a moderate acquisition of wealth 
the thousand vexations and annoyances that infest a 
state of utter poverty, is reasonable and correct; but 
to spend lite in the accumulation of golden heaps, 
which not even the fictitious wants of fashion and folly 
can dissipate, is a perversion of time that demands 
The seaman who 


prepares for the vicissitudes of the ocean, by supply- 
ing his bark with the sails and rigging which, in the 
event of a storm, he will require, acts wisely ; but he 


who should crowd his vessel with stores that no ex!- 
gence could 


make necessary, and load it with provi 
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sion more than he could hope to consume, would be 


but defeating the object of his voyage, by retarding 
his progress with unnecessary incumbrances. 

The attainment of wealth, like intoxicating 
draughts, creates a fever of the mind, a thirst of soul, 
more and more insatiable with each successive acqui- 
sition. To him who is toiling up the ascent of riches, 
a new prospect is opened ‘rom every elevation; “ Alps 
on Alps arise,” each more alluring than the last 
and each seeming to be the termination of the jour- 
ney. Butthere isno termination; the mind refuses 
to be satisfied: and when all is attained that it can 
accomplish, like Alexander, it sighs for more worlds 
to conquer. ‘ Look,” saysan ancient Latin writer, 
“into the lives of Cyrus and Cambyses, and the whole 
Persian line, and you will not find one man of them | 
allwho died contented with what he had acquired.” 
‘The same writer remarks, in another place, that the | 
happiness of a man is not to be estimated by the dust 
of his retinue on the highway ; for that the despised 
footman oftentimes enjoys more true felicity, than the 
prince in his gilded ehariot. 

It does not require much depth of observation to 
learn, from the countenances of men, to what class 


, She sat listening, 


belongs the most enjoyment; and he who forms his 


opinion from this standard, will have no difficulty in 
adopting the maxim of Cleobulus, that mediocrity is 
best. The brow of riches is too often darkened by 
care or pallid with riot, and the countenance of pover- 
ty is sallow with want, or emaciated by disease; but 
he who occupies a middle place between necessity and 
affluence, is denoted by a cheek of health and an eye 

of brightness, by the hilarity of his heart, and the 
elasticity of his motion. 


SKETCH. 











THe Mistake. 


Haply for! am black, 

And have not those soft parts of conversation 

That chamberers have :—Or, for 1 am declined 

Into the vale of years; yet that’s not much.-— Shakspeare. 





ir was in that beautiful season of the year, when the 
extreme heats of summer have passed away, and the 
delicious days and more delicious evenings of au- 
tumn succeeded ; when the air is filled with music, and 
the fanning breeze bears health and fragrance on its 
wings ; and when the darkened hue of field and for- 
est, though still unfaded and lovely in their verdure, 
whispers that, like all things earthly, they are hasten- 
ing to decay—it was in such a season, not many 
years ago, and in a romantic country place, that the 
incidents of the following tale occurred. Twilight 
had commenced her melancholy reign, 
the Catskill mountains, though the lingering glory of 
the sunken sun wasstill glowing, like a flood of molten 
gold, upon their summits, when two persons, a young 
man and woman, issuing from the shadow of the 
woods, by a little path, took theirseats on the fallen 
trunk of a tree, beside a stream that rippled at their 
feet. ‘The female appeared to be about twenty years 
old, and was arrayed in the simple and modest attire, 
which is one of the most common characteristics of 
our country maidens. She was not beautiful; yet 

she possessed, in a high degree, the indescribable 
charm with which the rosy cheeks and laughing eyes 
of woman are always accompanied, when those roses 
are bestowed by health and exercise, and that laugh- 
ing expression is prompted by innocence. One of our 
own sweetest poets has beautifully and truly said, that 





—_——_—_——— woman's eve, 
In court or cottage, whe: esoe’er her home, 
Hath a heart-spell, too holy and too high 
To be o’erpraised even by her worshipper—Poesy. 
The man seemed four or five 


young vears older: 


ina valley of 


‘Sally. 








— 


and though dressed in the homespun cotton clothing, 
much used by farmers of middling degree, in our 
mountain districts, was certainly handsome, if we may 
so term the manly and independent expression, which 
honesty and toil bestow upon their followers. He 
held the hand of his fair companion within his own, 
and was conversing with her, in that low and softly 
modulated tone, which is taught by love itself, while 
‘nothing loth,” or we might rather 


”? 


say, ‘with greedy ear devouring his discourse. 
“You know, Sally,” it was thus the conversation 
ran, ‘“ you know that my aflairs are very much 


changed for the worse, since you gave me your word 
that you would become my wife. If farmer Schemely 
hadn’t died, before he finished his new mill-power, lL 
dare say he’d a-been able to’ave sold it for enough to 
pay mealll lent him, and taken up that deuced note 
himself ; but as it is, it must all come out of my little 
farm, and then I shan’t have much left. But these 
hands will be left, Sally; and this heart will be left; 
you needn't be afraid while 1 have the one, but we 
shall always be able to get a comfortable living, and 
the love of the other will last till that heart grows 
cold in death, and these hands are folded over it in the 
sleep of the grave. Howsoever, Sally, you have 
beauty and merit enough to get a better husband—if 
you repent your bargain, | give you back your word, 
and though I shall always love you, to my dying day, 
not one syllable of complaint shall ever pass my lips.” 

“William, | have known you a long time, and I ne- 
ver heard you speak so unkindly before,” responded 
‘‘ When you pressed me to be your wife, and 
I owned I loved you, and gave you my promise, do 
you suppose there was a falsehood in my heart, and I 
only wanted to get a husband that could make a lady 
of me, so that 1 need have nothing todo? Do you 
think so mean of me, William, as to believe that it 
was your snug farm, and the new house that you had 
built, and the dairy house, and your cattle, that made 
me love you? If you do, you know little of my 
heart. When I look’d round, and saw every thing so 
pleasant and prosperous about you, | was glad in my 
soul; but it was on your account as much as on my 
own. I have often thought, when the twilight hour 
came down upon the valley, to make every thing look 
misty and dim, and brought sad feelings along with it, 
that if William’s house was to be burnt down, and his 
cattle was to die, and the sheriff was to seize his farm, 
and he himself was to be put into prison, that [ would 
love him still, with a truth that time couldn’t alter, nor 
absence divide. And why did I love you, William? 
Was it because affairs went on so smoothly with you, 
and you wore smart clothes, and rode a fine horse, and 
rode so well? I can lay my hand here, and answer, 
no. Was it because you beat all the young men in 
the village in playing ball, and pitching quoits, and 
such things? You can’t believe me so foolish. No, [ll 
tell you why it was. You was a good son, lengthen- 
ing out your old father’s and mother’s days by your 
obedience and kindness to them: you was constant at 
meeting on Sabbaths, and always had something for 
the plate ; and more than all, you went about doing 
good, without letting people know who it was that did 
it; and it was by mere chance, I may say, that] found 
out ‘twas you that helped my own cousin Harry out of 
his trouble, and paid the debt yourself. “Iwas for 
these things that I loved you, William; and here’s 
my hand, if you choose to take it; it’s one that 
will hold by youthrough good report, and through 
evil report, and leave you only when death unlocks 
its grasp.” 

Tears stood in the eyes of both these rustic lovers ; 
and when the pious and affectionate girl had finished 
speaking, she was folded to as manly and true a bo 
som as ever was lighted by the flame of love. Im- 
printing ‘‘a pure kiss, sweet and long,’ upon het 
William from his seat 


cheek, arost 
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“Sally,” said he, “1 never doubted your truth, 
but | have observed Squire Wilding, since he came up 
here last spring, has put himself often im your way, 
and seems to admire you very much. 
be uncharitable; but I’m tiinking Parson Goodman 
would’nt often have him to listen to his sermons if it 
wasn’t on your account. I had made up my mindto 
speak to you about it; for, thinks I, it will not show 
my love much, if I stand between her anc such a for- 
tune.” 

“You mean kindly, Will, I know you do,” returned 
the maiden, also rising. ‘“ But | ask of you as a fa- 
vour, never to mention that odious Squire again. If 


he meant honourably, (and I’m by no meaus sure of 


it) | would’nt have him—no! not if his pennies were 
alldoliars. What! I s'pose because he comes here 
with his dashing carriage and horses, and servants, 
and dogs, he thinks he’s agoing to turn all the young 
women’s heads. Now, merit makes the man, and for 
my part,if | was obliged to have a husband, whether 
or uo, and had to choose betwixt the two, Id take 
Jack Ratlin, that lost his leg and eye ‘board the Ches- 
apeake, by all odds; though he has to support himself 
and his old mother, by making mats, and such things. 
Don’t mention his name to me any more.” 

“Well, Saily, I'm very willing to oblige you in 
that, as in every thing you ask; for Lalways find you 
have good reason for what you say, and | don’t think 
much of his principles myself.” 

* Principles! he has no principles. But come, 
Wiliam, it’s time for me to be at home ; [ll meet you 
here to-morrow evening, as I told you.” 

**} lt walk with you as far as the lane,” replied he; 
and entering the footpath through the woods, they 
were soon lost to sight. 

Not many minutes elapsed after these rustic lovers 
disappeared, before a person emerged from a leaty 
and shaded recess among the trees, where he had 
been secreted during the foregoing conversation, into 
the open moonlight, (for the moon had risen, and was 
now shedding a silver lustre over the beautiful scene) 
his countenance inflamed, and his lip trembling with 
anger. 

* So, so, Mr. William,” muttered he; “ you don’t 
think much of the Squire’s principles, it seems; but 
I'll make you think something of the Squire’s power 
before lim done with you: and you, too, Miss Mala- 
pert, you would prefer Jack Ratlin, by all odds, 
would you! But Ill have you, in despite of your 
squeamishness ; and then you may come back, with 
your love and sentiment, to be the wife of the clown. 
A pretty Collin and Chloe, ‘pon honour.” Thus 
grumbling to himself, the Squire pursued his way to 
his own house; and sending for his coachman, he 
gave him some private instructions, repeating them 
over and over, that they might not be misunderstood. 
‘Remember, Tom, what I have told you,” he con- 
eluded, ‘‘and obey it to the letter. ‘The Three 
Swans,’ about fifteen miles, on the main road. I 
shall leave on horseback early in the morning. Go 
now, and send Dinah up with supper.” 


‘Dinah has gone down into the village, sir,’ an- 


swered Tom, grinning, “to rig herself out for a 


cuffee ball they’re agoing to have there to-morrow) 


night.” 


“ Well, go along with yourself, sir, and have sup- | 


per prepared.” 
lt was on the evening of the following day, that a 


carriage was seen standing pear the spot where the | 
lovers were to have their meeting, partly sheltered | 
from observation by a little thicket, that interposed | 


betweea it and the path we have mentioned. The 


mooa was riding high above the neighbouring moun- | 
tains, and had been pouring down the silent influence | 


of her beauty, over the tranquil autumnal scene, 


lighting up every branch and leaf into si!very beauty; | 


but at this moment acloud, borne along through the 


I don't like to | 


azure heavens, by the scarce-felt breeze, passed over 
its face, and spread a temporary darkness on the 
earth. 

‘* Who the deuce is the woman that master thinks 
‘will come along here, { wonder,” said Tom, (for it 
was he who was trudging to and fro, near the spot, 
‘and had been waiting nearly an hour, in obedience 
to his master’s orders) “1 spect he’s at some o’ his 
| wild pran.s agin, and my eck against nothin’ he'll 
git in some cursed hobble yet—hush!—there’s some 
!one comin’ ;’’ and so saying, he glided behind a tree. 
| A step was heard tripping along the path, and pre- 
sently a female, in a white dress, made her appearance 
—she had just reached the tree, and was passing quick- 
‘ly by, when Tom rushed out, and seizing hold of her, 
bore her in his arms to the carriage. She shrieked, 
and endeavoured to get loose, but was too firmly lield. 
‘*Egad,” said Tom, “ you've pretty good lungs of 
your own, Miss; and an’t very bad off in the way of 
muscle ; but ye see, there s no kind of use in making 
such a thundering noise, for go you shall, and there’s 
anend of it—so there!” (slamming to the carriage 
door) ** you may screech now, as long as you please. 
| My maxim is to obey orders, if | break owners.”” So 
saying, the coachman mounted the box, and drove off 
at tull speed. 

We will now request our readers to accompany us 
for a few minutes, to an obscure inn, called * The 
Three Swans,”’ twelve or fifteen miles on the roa‘ to 
New-York. It was about nine o'clock of the samme 
evening, that a carriage, driving rapidly past the atore- 
mentioned inn, and wheeling into the stable yard, 
stopped in the rear of the building; while Squire 
Wilding, who had been awaiting its arrival, rushed to 
the door of the vehicle, and endeavouring to open it, 
began to speak, in a soothing tone, to its inmate: 

** Mistress of my soul !” he cried, as he fumbled at 
the handle of the door, “* forgive the rashness of which 
I have been guilty, and believe that nothing but the 
ardent passion that burns within my bosom, could 
have caused me to give you a moment’s uneasiness 
Curse the latch!” said he, in an under tone—* My 
life—(come here, Tom, and open this infernal door )— 
is at your disposal, my honour, fortune—every 
thing”’ 

At this moment, Tom, by a violent jerk, forced oper 
the unyielding door ; and the inmate of the carriage, 
anxious to escape, springing quickly out, Black Di- 
nah, in her ball-dress, was infolded in the arms of 
Wilding. 

** Why, master!” roared she, “ an’t you ashamed of 
yourself! let me go! let me go! if I is black, you 
sha’n’t play such pranks wi’ me '—you is a pretty 
white man, an’t you '—but [il’go right down to York, 
and tell old master of you—that’s what [ will!” 

Wilding, petrified by astonishment, did comply 
with the wench’s request, and let her go—and it is 
even thought, from the quick backward movement 
that she made. till, unable any longer to retain her 
equilibrium, she, falling, seated herself in the soft mud 
of the stable-yvard—that his disgust communicated it- 
self to bis actions, and that he gave her a slight retro- 
grade momentum. 

* Tom, you rascal,”’ roared his master, as soon as 
ihe recovered the use of speech, “ what, in the name 
of all the fiends, does this mean ?”’ 

‘| know nothing more about it than vou do your- 
self, sir,” answered the servant; “1 ’beyed the order 
to the letter, sir.” 

“ You did, with a vengeance,” 
pointed squire. 


{ 
} 








muttered the disap- 
Then, perceiving that some of the 


inmates of the house were drawing uvear the spot, at- 
tracted by the uoise, he spoke in a low tone to Tom, 
handing him, at the same time. a bank-note from his 
pocket-book, to be divided between him and Dinah, 
on condition that they should not open their lips to 
Such a pre- 


‘any one about the events of the night. 
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mise was easily made, bui not so easily complied with ; 
and not many weeks went by, before Tom’s ludicrous 
mistake became the common theme of conversation 
and laughter, in that part of the country. 

On a pleasant evening, about two months after this 
affair, as William and Sally, now joined in marriage, 
were walking arm in arm through a grassy lane, in- 
tending to ramble down to their old trysting-place, a} 
servant in livery rode up to them, and respectfully, 
touching his hat, inquired if he addressed himself to 
Mr. William Thornton. On being answered in the 
affirmative, he handed him a letter. It was from the 
father of the dissolute young Wilding, and ran thus : 


New-York, October 2, 1820. 


Sir—I have the satisfaction to announce to you, 
that the unfinished invention of your Jate friend, Mr. 
‘Schemely, has recently been sold, under my direction, 
to an ingenious mechanist of this city, for seven hun- 
dred and twenty dollars; from which sum I have de- 
ducted three hundred dollars, (that being half the 
amount of Mr. Schemely’s note, with your indorse- 
ment, which [ herein inclose to you,) and the balance 
I have directed to be deposited, subject to your or- 
der in the bank at C Having been informed 
that the indorsement was an act of mere friendship, 
on your part, I cannot consent that you should lose 
any larger sum. 

I have lately heard of a disgraceful affair, in which 
my son was concerned, while spending the warm 
weather in your part of the country ; and can only 
express my pleasure that his dishonourable intentions 
were overruled. The ridicule which has attached to 
him in consequence of the termination of his base de- 
sign, | am much in hopes will have a salutary mflu- 
ence on the rest of his life: should that be the case, 
we all shall have great occasion to bless THE MIS- 
TAKE. 











POETRY. 





STARS OF FREEDOM. 
BY P.M. WETMORE. 


‘When Freedom, from her mountain Reight, 
Unfurled her standard to the air; 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there.” — Halleck. 
Ye stars, with lustre shining 
In glory’s azure sky! 
'Tis a lightning gleam ye shed around, 
As ye meet a freeman’s eye. 


For yours has been the splendour 
Of many a conquered field :— 

On the glorious plain “ of the grounded arms,” 
Ye saw the Briton yield. 


And when St. George’s banner 
The lordling-hero bore, 

Ye traced his path through fields of blood, 
Till his legions fled the shore. 


And where the tempest-spirit 
Broods o'er the crested wave, 

Ye have shone above the victor bark, 
And lit the foeman’s grave. 


Ilow proudly through the battle 
Has flashed your meteor light! 

‘Vill the brave have caught from your kindling beams 
New spirit in the fight. 


Shine on! with a blaze of glory 
Ye gild 2 nation’s name ; 
And your rays ehall beam as a guiding light 





O'’er the ocean path of fame! 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF A LITTLE GIRL. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


* Bright, transient, early, chaste as morning dew, 
She sparkled, was exhaled, and weut to heaven.” 


I saw thee but few months ago, 
(It hardly seems a day) 

Thy young cheek tinged with rosy glow, 
Thy bosom light and gay ; 

Then ‘neath thy tranquil brow shone out 
A bright and sunny eye— 

Ah, who that saw thee then had thought 
That thou so soon must die! 


Thy life was like the glassy stream 
By April called to birth, 

Which flows awhile in summer’s beam, 
Then sinks again in earth. 

The flowers that blossom on its side 
Decay, as ebbs the wave ; 

And thus the hopes thy birth supplied 
Lie withered in thy grave ! 


Oh! who shall dry thy mother’s tear, 
Or sooth her anguish wild, 

Now thou art lost, her solace here, 
Her child—her only child! 

Vainly the’sobs would friendship hush, 
That thoughts of thee awale ; 

Her burning tears but faster gush— 
Her heart must weep—or break ! 


Thy sire, when home his footsteps wend 
From scenes of wo and pain,* 
Unconscious oft will listening bend 
To catch thy voice—in vain! , 
No more—no more upon the air 
Thy laugh of joy shall come, 
To chase away each brooding care, 
And bid him welcome home! 


No more, as in thy living hours, 
Shall hope’s enchanting beam 
Awake to bloom the varied flowers 
That waved o’er life's warm stream— 
The stream that runs in darkness now, 
Was warm and sparkling then; 
But ah! the light that gave its glow 
Shall never shine again. 


Yet though that beam is lost in night, 
Life’s sweetest flower decayed, 
There is a star forever bright, 
A flower that ne’er can fade : 
The mourner finds, who seeks for them, 
A balm for all his woes ; 
That star’s the star of Bethichem, 
That rose is Sbaron’s rose. 





DRAMA. 


REMARKS ON THE BALLET. 


Wirnovt any feelings of personal irritation, and ha- 
ving no private ends to answer ; but impressed with a 
serious conviction of the pernicious tendency of the 
French dancers, and animated by a sense of duty, 
and an honest wish to benefit the community, we have 
several times expressed ourself in calm, but deter- 
mined opposition to the Ballet. It was with regret 
that we felt compelled to avow our hostility to a mode 
of entertainment, which we knew was closely inwo- 
ven with the pecuniary interests of the Bowery Thea- 
tre, and which, perhaps, could only be exterminated 





~ The father of the subject of this poem is a physician. 
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at the imminent ars of utterly paraly zing én en- an excellent author, had once, on the approach of an 


ergies of that establishment. ‘The manager had been 
mainly instrumental in furnishing the public with 
many pure and elevated sources of amusement; 
we could not look on the beautiful fabric over which 
he presides, 
** Italia’s bright child of song,” and regarding it as 
the school where the dawning genius of Forrest had 
been cherished into its present full and perfect blaze 
But our paper being devoted, in part, to the Drama, 


without remembering the melody of 


and | 


enemy, been ready to destroy their houses for the 
construction of a navy, aitd whose females stoned a 
craven wretch to death, for proposing to appease hos. 
tility by the offer of a tribute. 

Such is the natural course of things. The cause 
may not seem, at the first glance, proportioned to the 
effect; but the human heart is predisposed to evil; 
and the contagion of vice, tricked out in luxurious 


splendour, and exhibited before the dazzled eyes of 


and to have remained silent in relation to the lasciv- | 


ious and baneful mummery which had usurped it, 
would have been swerving from that course of critical 


| 
| 


and moral integrity, in which it shall be our pride to | 


persevere. 

As at first, so now, uninfluenced by any private con- 
sideration—neither intimidated by the threats which 
some have foolishly uttered, nor stung into an intem- 
perate ardour of opposition by the petty and pointless 
ridicule of others—we renew our animadversious, 
with the single purpose of effecting the object which 
alone we have in view, and trust that the moderation 
of our language, the propriety of our sentiments, 
and the strength of our arguments, will convince eve- 
ry reader of the Critic that we are desirous of addres- 
sing ourself to the judgments, not to the passions of 
men. 

No one is a more strenuous advocate for the stage, 
properly conducted, than ourself, as we have shown 
on numerous occasions. But as, when appropriated 
to its original and legitimate purposes, it exercises a 
very important and useful influence on society; so 
we consider that it becomes the means of incalculable 
evil, when fascinations of an immoral character are 
substituted for representations of life, and the glitter 
of meretricious folly, addressed only to the senses, 
takes the place of the beautiful and impressive im- 
bodyings of poetic genius. That we are not opposed 
to dancing, in itself, as an innocent and healthful re- 
creation, or as a natural mode of expressing hilarity 
of heart, we have already stated, and here repeat. 
We agree entirely with the sentiment of a French wri- 
ter on the subject, that dancing is one of those indif- 
ferent things, of which the good or bad use should in- 
cline us to approve or condemn. But we pronounce 
that the amusement is carried to a most blameworthy 
and pernicious excess, wheu such immodest exhibitions 
are introduced upon the stage, as those which in the 
first instance provoked our animadversions. 

The delicacy of the Athenian audience in applaud- 
ing heroic and virtuous sentiments, and their quick- 
ness tc reprehend whatever was of a contrary ten- 
dency, argued well of the public character. In one 
of the tragedies of Euripides, where a person of the 
drama was made to utter a panegyric upon riches, 
in which wealth was termed the supreme good of the 
human race and worthy of the admiration of men 
and gods—the whole audience cried out against the 
unworthy expression of the poet, and were only ap- 
peased by being assured that, in the conclusion of the 
piece, the advocate for gold before virtue should mis- 
erably perish. But this nobleness of character, as we 
have had occasion before to remark, was gradually 
melted away by the lascivious exhibitions which suc- 
ceeded; and the impressions created by the maxims 
of morality and the admirable precepts of wisdom 
inculcated in the writings of Sophocles, Euripides 
and Eschylus, were doomed to be eflaced by the 
wanton mummery of mimers and dancers. 
mournful truth, with which every scholar is acquaint- 
ed, that the downfall of the Athenian state may, ina 


' whose names have 


the stage came legitimately under our consideration ; | men in their public spectacles, spreads with a rapidity 


only equalled by its fatality. The pernicious mute 
drama and wanton games of Greece, transferred to 
Rome, were attended by analogous influence; and in 
the feats of the mimers, Bathyllus and Pylades— 
lately been cited by a pseudo- 


champion of the Ballet, as sufficient authority for the 


It is a, 


lascivious pranks of the Vestrisses and Achilles—the 
public forgot the loss of their country, and of liberty 
The Phrygian dance, too, of the Spartans, has been 
mentioned as anothe. reason why we should encour- 
age and foster the modern ballet! But, allowing for 
a moment, the cogency and applicability of the stu- 
pid reference, let it be asked by what salutary conse 
' queuce it was attended ! 

“ Youhave the Phyrric dance as yet ; 

Where is the Phyrrie phalanx gone ? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ?” 

If our classic recollections do not mislead us, the Spar 
tan youth hardened themselves for the endurance ot 
fatigue, by inflicting stripes on their naked bodies 
and to one who is fool-hardy enough to quote thei 
military exercises as an argument in favour of the in- 
decency of the present ballet, their example in the 
latter respect might very properly be recommended. 
But enough of this. 

What good result can be expected to flow trom the 
French frippery lately introduced among us! I 
the advocates for the ballet can make it appear that 
itis productive of any desirable effect on society, we 
shall at once discontinue our opposition. In Euro- 
pean countries this kind of amusement is maintained 
at public cost, as a secret engine of government, 
whereby the attention of the people is diverted froin 
their rulers; but we, thank heaven, have no rulers; 
and, let us a&k again, what profitable lesson can we 
expect to learn from the wanton gambades and ecara- 
coles of a parcel of posture makers ? Will they make 
us more virtuous? or will they make us more intelli- 
gent? We are well aware that the natural appetite for 
amusement must be gratified; and it was therefore 
wise in the fathers of the drama to institute a mode of 
entertainment, which, while it gratified the senses, al- 
so instructed the mind, thus giving a proper and fer- 
tilizing direction to the stream which they could not 
resist. Mimic representations of life exhibited from 
the stage, prepare the mind for the collisions and 
changes of reality, and certainly have a large opera- 
tion in tempering the passions, and humanizing and 
refining mankind. Men live o’erthe scene, and learn 
to be what they behold; the precepts of wisdom are 
cunningly intermingled with situations of action and 
interest, aud they fall on the heart, like dew on the 

earth, unfelt, but with a fructifying influence. How 
different is the result, when voluptuous and thinly clad 
females, assume the place of Shakspeare’s beautiful 
creations of mind on the stage, and twinkling before 
the eyes of a gaping auditory in lascivious dance, ad- 
dress themselves only to the senses of their beholders ' 
‘© When Cato gives his little Senate laws, 
Whiat bosom beats not in his country’s cause ?” 


great measure, be traced to the enervation and disso-| but ah! how altered is the case, when 


luteness that the deplorable degeveracy of their pub- 
lic amusements occasioned. The meretricious shows 
which usurped the stage, extinguished the love of ¢lo- 


ry and liberty in a people, who, to use the language of 


' 





és Gallia, skilled in every art, 

To soften manners, but corrupi the heart, 
Pours her exotic follies o’er the town 

To sanction Vice, and hunt Decorum down.” 
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The Legendary, consisting of Original Pieces, princi- 
pally Illustrative of Americin History, Scenery and 
Manners. Edited by N. P. Willis. Vol.2. 12mo. 
Boston, 1828. Samuel T. Goodrich. 


THE first volume of the Legendary did not equal pub- 
lic expectation. There were several excellent arti- 
cles in it, and perhaps the greater portion was of such 
a character as reflected credit on the different con- 
tributors. But several very poor effusions were also 
admitted, in order to make out the requisite number 
of pages; and as men are always more inclined to 
censure than to praise, it is no wonder that the work 
was judged by the inferior half, and that consequently 
it did not obtain that degree of approbation which an 
impartial decision would have bestowed on it. ‘The 
second volume comes before the public with higher 
claims; and although we consider that the editor has 
not exercised sufficient rigor of judgment—in two or 
three instances, having admitted articles which might 
much better have been excluded—yet, on the whole, 
both as editor and contributor, he is entitled to much 
praise. One entire article from his pen, Leaves from 
a Colleger’s Album, we transfer to our columns, sure 
that our readers will excuse the length of the selec- 
tion, on account of its excellence. The poem by Hal- 
leck, The Field of the Grounded Arms, we also copy 
entire ; but to own a truth, much as we admire the 
energy of its thoughts and the force and polish of the 
language, we should never have suspected it of being 
a poem, had it not been printed “in measured file 
and metrical array.” 

The length of our extracts, as well as severe indis- 
position, forbid us to occupy much space with critical 
comments on the different articles of this work ; and 
we shall barely say, in conclusion, that we wonder 
how the accomplished editor of the Legendary could 
consent to the admission of such trash as “ Hope, by 
William Grigg, M. D.” “ The Interview between 
Cleaveland and Minna,” and one or two other equally 
flimsy effusions. We copy one stanza of the first 
named contribution, (we cannot call it poem) to jus- 
tify our censure, and follow it with the two selections 
which we make from this volume. 


“ The soldier’s hope is the down that’s borne 
On the breeze from spray to spray, 

Though wooing the hand and eluding the grasp, 
Still taking its flight away, 

Till the soldier sees the brittle thread 
Connecting success with power, 

When the monarch resolves that the freeborn soul 
At his footstool’s base shall cower ; 

But the down will sport on freedom’s breeze, 
And float o’er liberty’s shore, 

Until, wet with the gush of the hireling’s blood, 
It can skim the breeze no more ; 

And when on the earth it quiet lies, 
Where slumber the freeborn brave, 

It is dearer by far to the soldier's eye, 
Than the gem that decks the slave.” 


What, in the name of common sense, does all this 
mean? After this trashy stuff, the reader will turn 
with pleasure to the following animated sketches, from 
the cultivated and vivacious mind of the editor. 


“‘ Leaves from a Colleger’s Album. 


“Horace Fritz! thou inimitable dandy! thou 
strange compound of quiz, mimic and cavalier! with 
thy nice honor, thy racy humor, and thine exquisite 
quizzery so mingled, that no one could tell whether it 
was likelier that thou wouldst die harlequin or hero— 
master of the art of elegant idleness ; pet of the gen- 
tler sex, and thy tailor’s oracle! accomplished in 
every thing but that for which thou wast sent, and en- 
vied for every thing but thy noblest element—the 
mind thou didst neglect—Horace Fritz! I say—did it 


No. 9. 





ever enter that beautiful head of thine, whose hyacin- 
thine curls and perfect contour are before me, this 
moment, to the very life, that, Proteus as thou art, 
thou wouldst ever figure in a veracious and consistent 
history ? 

‘‘Charles Wimbledon ! thou prince of college good- 
fellows ! didst thou ever dream of being the hero of a 
story ? Who that had seen thee, in thy faded brocade 
and slippers, shuffling to a recitation from thine un- 
opened Euler—who that had witnessed thine imper- 
turbable gravity while dazzling the simple intellects of 
thy tutor with extempore and audacious hypothesis 
as a cover for thine ignorance—who that had seen 
thee, in thy moods of philosophy, posed upon an ab- 
stract principle, with thy chin resting on thy two 
palms, and thy hair like an ill painted Medusa—thy 
legs thrust from under the table and resting on thy 
heels, and thine eyes, beautiful with intellectual light, 
fixed on the large nail in the wall which served thee 
as a tether for thine imagination—in a word, who that 
had not eaten with thee, and drunk with thee, and 
slept with thee, night after night and term after term, 
yawned with thee in thy gravities and been convulsed 
with thee in thy gayeties, would have dreamed that 
thou couldst, by any hyperbole, be made the hero of 
a story ? 

“Job Clark! thou curiosity in human nature ! thou 
great, unsightly, romantic, true hearted, delightful 
fellow! with a spirit ‘ so tall’ that thou walkest ever 
in the stars, and a person so awkward that none but 
thine own sex could ever look tenderly on thee—thou 
gorgeous enthusiast, who, in a chrysalis of eighteen 
years, wert insensible to the very sunshine of thy 
present existence—nature, poetry, and woman! thou 
lunatic by night! thou sun worshipper by day, and 
thou poet in every season ! susceptible, chivalrous, dif- 
fident, uncouth, generous Job! I am about to tell the 
world of thee. Behemoth as thou art, thou wilt blush 
like a shy girl if I praise thee, and if, in letting in the 
light upon thy virtues, | expose aught at which the 
naughty will smile, | am sure, my dear Job, thou 
wilt forgive me ! 

“The Senior vacation hadcome. We had been ex- 
amined successfully for degrees, and were separating, 
with six summer weeks before us, to meet once more at 
Commencement. Charles Wimbledon, Horace Fritz, 
and Job, were going together to Niagara. 

«Will you go, Tom ?’ 

“T passed a long sigh down the catalogue of my 
available wealth. It came back to my heart like a 
leaden bullet. 

** Seven o’clock, and a brilliant July morning. The 
entries were crowded with porters ; stage-horns were 
blowing at the gates ; Seniors in boots and black cra- 
vats, an umbrella in one hand and a cloak in the other, 
were hurrying across the yard; trunks and travelling 
bags were scattered round under the trees; three 
legged and battered furniture, whose ‘ occupation 
was gone,’ was laid up against the fence, the proper- 
ty fof rapacious brokers; farewells were hastily ex- 
changed; the smothered ‘ God bless you!’ of friends, 
whose hearts had beaten pulse for pulse during the 
years that had come to a close, and who, after one 
more brief meeting, would part forever, was here and 
there just audible ; and melancholy faces and elastic 
steps, the merry good-bye to duty and the sad good- 
bye to mates, the gay notes of departure and the evi- 
dent clinging of fond associations as the last look was 
taken, all mingled together in the strange and try- 
ing contrasts of a final vacation. 

‘“‘ Again! the horn sounds a prolonged note. One 
more’ grasp! another deep ‘God bless you!’ and 
with a crack of the whip are divided ties which can 
never in this world be matched or reunited. 

‘1 turned away fromthe gate. Three or four poor 
students in their threadbare coats were leaning over 
the fence, gazing with melancholy earnestness after 
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their happier classmates, and one, who had been con- 
fined to his bed till he was childish with sickness, and 
whom they had bolstered up to the window that he 
might see them go, had just put aside impatiently the 
cup which the nurse was pressing upon him, and was 
sobbing in a passion of tears. 

“[ could not bear the stillness of the deserted entry. 
1 shut my door violently, and when the reverberations 
died away, | felt alone in the world. 

“ The next week I received a joint letter from my 
chum and his company. What follows is an extract 
from the part written by Fritz. 

“¢The pretty quaker sat in a corner of the cabin 
when I first went below, talking to an old woman 
through an ear-trumpet. She was the prettiest, sim- 
plest looking creature 1 ever saw. Her plain drab 
silk frock was fitted closely to a most bewitching fi- 
gure ; her cheek and lip looked as if she lived upon 
roses, and her brown hair was smoothed away behind 
the funniest little earin the world. Her foot was not 
so small as one we wot of, but it had never worna 
tight shoe, and had the perfect lines of statuary ; and 
the ancle !—hang me, Tom, if I didn’t long to bea 
little cotton stocking! 

“é How should | get acquainted with her? Impu- 
dent as[ am, | never could be nonchalant with a coun- 
try girl. My artforsakes me when there is no suspi- 
cion of it. | could make love to a belle with less em- 
barrassment than [ could make a toa rural, 
While [ sat wastmg my brains oa expedients, Job! 
started suddenly, and broke out with one of his Latin 
apostrophes to something which delighted him in the | 
scenery. Thi little Quaker looked earnestly at him, 
and then whispered to her companion, It was evi- | 
dent that she thought hiin crazy. t had my cue. | 
went up and patted him soothingly on the shoulder, 
and whispered some nonsense or other into his ear, 
and then crossed over to the lady. 

““¢ I beg you will not be alarmed, Miss,’ said I, ‘he’s | 
not at all dangerous. He’s very gentle to ladies.’ | 

“¢ Then he is out of his head, poor man, * said she, 
looking at him compassionately. ‘Are you his keep- | 
er, Sir?’ 

“« What a question, Tom, toa buck of my water! I 
looked in the glass opposite me, to see if it was indeed | | 
Horace Fritz, or no, who was so insulted. ‘No—oh! 
no, that gentleman and I are taking him home to his 
friends—can do nothing for him at the hospital, poor 
fellow !’ 

‘« ¢ How long has he been so, Sir ?’ 

“«¢ Ever since he was eighteen years old, 

«Dear me! solong! what made him so !’ 

““¢ Love, Miss—love !’ said I-—I thought to be face- 





bow 


Miss.’ 


tious, Tom—‘he got in love with a Miss Moonlight | 
sixteen—Miss Diana Moonlight— | 


when he was only 
charming girl!’ 

“« ¢ Did she refuse him, Sir ?’ 

“Tom, it was too much! to take my beautiful alle- 
gory for earnest! Lhad no conception simplicity could 
be so simple. ‘Miss Diana Moonlight!’ Heavens, 
what a goslin! 

“ «Why, no—no—not right out; he went tosee her 
very often, and would sit and look at her without 
speaking a ‘word for whole ev enings toxe ther. 

““* How tired she must have been!’ said Simpli- 
city. 

‘““«She never showed it in her manner, Miss—and 
though he’s not handsome— 


' flanked by the old lady, 


| position, 





“<QOh! very ugly !’ 

““¢There was but one gentleman 
ever known to prefer.’ 

““* Was he handsome, Sir?’ 

“* A splendid fellow! His name was Apollo. He 
kept a carriage and four, and used to drive by the 
windows every day.’ 

- ” ‘Did the crazy gentleman know that she liked him, 
ir? 


whom she was 


“*QOh! yes, Miss. He was with her frequently 
when Apollo drove by, and the moment he came in 
sight, she turned as pale as ashes.’ 

‘** Dear me !’ 

‘’ And by the time he got opposite the window, he 
blushed violently, and she fainted away.’ 

‘** Bloss me! how very singular! Are they married 
now, Sir ?’ 

‘““¢ Nobody knows. She’s very inconstant, and he’s 
hot headed that nobody can live near him—but 
they go off together frequently.’ 


sO 


“© ¢ Alone, Sir?’ 
“«YVes, indeed, and that’s what crazed my poor 


friend here.’ 

“** Sylendidisseme !’ exclaimed Job—the sun was 
setting—‘ milidisseme ! fulgentissime !’ and he threw 
his arms up and down in his peculiar pump handle 
style—you know.’ 

‘* Poor man!’ exclaimed the drab bonnet in great 
alarm. ‘Goto him, Sir!’ goto him, Sir!’ 

‘“* Hush! hang you, Job! saidI, punching him at 
the same time with a bit of my science; but in the 
mean time the drab bonnet was carried off by her 
deaf aunt, and [ just caught a glimpse of her as she 
vanished into the ladies’ cabin. 

“The evening was delicious. It was bright moon- 
light, and after supper the passengers all came upon 
deck. ‘There were no seats, as the canal bridges are 


? 


| so low that you must lie down in order to pass under, 


and my pretty friend, wrapped in a large cloak, and 
who, she told me, was a me- 
was leat ing, ina half reclined 
upon a travelling bag, with that bewitching 
little ancle just peeping out into the moonlight. 


**lam glad you have come,’ said she, as 1 drop- 


thodist aunt of hers, 


| pe ‘dupon my elbow at a little dist: Mac e; « IT want you 


to te I me the rest of the ¢ razy man’s story , 

‘“‘ She turned her face towards me as she spoke, and 
threw back her bonnet so that the moonlight just fell 
upon her lips and left her eyes in shadow. I was 
ashamed of having quizzed such a beautiful creature, 
Tom. If could have done it without mortifying her 
I would have confessed it all—but it was impossible, 
and feeling sufficiently punished for my folly by the 
necessity of continuing it when not in the vein, I pro- 
ceeded, . 

“* There is little more that would interest you, Miss—’ 

“* My name is Rachel, Sir..—Oh! Tom, if you had 
seen that smile! 

“*Thank you! mine is Horace. There is little 
more that would interest you, Miss Rachel. My poor 
friend was seut to the hospital’—Yale C ollege—you 
‘take,’ Tom— as soon his symptoms became 
alarming. He has been there four years, and is no 
better: He is gentler now, it is true, and sometimes 
writes poetry very like a sane person, bnt there’s no 
hope of his ever being as he used to be.’ 

‘ Poor creature!’ said Rachel, with a sigh that 
made me wish my quizzery to the devil. 

“She dropped her eyes’ as she spoke, and began 
to trace the plaid of her tartan cloak with her dim- 
pled forefinger, evidently musing on Job’s melancholy 
situation. Her innocent confidence and sensibility 
touched me. Upon my word I felt as tender asa 
Freshman. 
cachel!’, said I, ‘1 beg pardon—Miss Rache!— 

«You m&y cal' me Rachel if you will,’ said she, 
raising her soft lashes and looking at me with an ex- 
pression of alinost sisterly fondness. 

‘| took up the little dimpled hand, and half raised 
it to my lips Rap came the ear-trumpet of our 
Methodist aunt down upon the fingers; 

*“*Come to the cabin, you slut, you! come along 
to the cabin! sparking here with a strange gentle- 
man !—Ar’n’t you ashamed of yourself 1-—Kissing 


as 


see 





your hand, indeed !—Go along to the cabin, you tyke, 
you—go! 
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*<¢ Tom, you might have heard her a mile.”’ 

‘¢ The extract to follow is from Job’s letter. I must 
make an apology for my queer friend. To those who 
know him it will be unnecessary, of course; but to 
those who do not, I will just say that Job Clark is a 
pure, unsophisticated Vermont boy, with not one par- 
ticle of knowledge of the world, and a mind of an 
overrunning and most luxuriant enthusiasm, At the 
time we speak of he was just at that state of existence 
when the ideal world touches without mingling with 
the real—when, as every sometime enthusiast will re- 
member, the glory of a beautiful creation is extended 
to every thing that moves upon it, and there is no eye 
for deformity, because in nature there is none visible ; 
and his own heart, kept, even yet, apart from the col- 
lision which developes it, has not yet taught him the 
chilling secret of its depravity. It is at this period, if 
ever, that the generous impulses have their perfect 
way—that every thing about us takes the color of our 


own mind, and every impression is a sensation of 


pleasure. It is then that the beautiful but frail phi- 
losophies of the ancients are drunk iy with an unques- 
tioning eagerness, and believed because felt to be wor- 
thy of an ennobling consciousness; and it is alter 
this that infidelity—not only of revelation, but of our- 
selves and our immortal but much clouded destiny, 
come on with the terrible reaction of deluded enthu- 
siasm and the first discovered bad passions of the 
world. 

‘‘ But here is a part of his letter. 

“« Have you ever read Undine, Tom ? Did you con- 
ceive of a river of wondrous and perfect beauty ? 
Was it fringed with all manner of stooping trees, and 
kissed to the very lip by clover? Did it wind constant- 
ly in and out, as if both banks were enamoured of its 
flow, and enticing it from each other’s bosoms ? Was 
it hidden sometimes by thick masses of leaves meeting 
over it, and sometimes by the swelling of a velvet 
slope that sent it rippling into shadow? and did it 
steal out again like a happy child froma hiding place, 
and flash up to your eye till you would have sworn 
it was living and intelligent? Did the banks lean 
away in a rich, deep verdure, and were the meadows 
sleeping beneath the light, like a bosom in a silk man- 
tle ? and when your ear had drank in the music of the 
running water, and the loveliness of color and form 
had unsettled the earthliness within you, did you be- 
lieve in your heart that a strip of Eden had been left 
unmarred by the angel? 

““¢ We have been on the edge of such a river for 
eighty miles. The motion of the boat is impercepti- 
ble, and the scenery glides by like a dream. Every- 
thing has been beautiful—beautiful! The sun set glo- 
riously last night, and soon after, the moon rose full 
and perfect from the bosom of a white cloud. Never 
was there a more magnificent night. Do you recol- 
lect in the Epicurean, Tom, the ‘night upon the Nile,’ 
which, Alciphron says, was ‘like that which shines 
upon the sleep of the spirits who rest in the valley of 
the moon on their way to Heaven ?’ 

“*T do believe that I have seen this river before. 
It satisfies something in my heart like a recollection. 
Every feature in its Elysium of a valley—rock and 
tree, bank and water—has moved my memory like 
something I imperfectly recollect. One of two things 
is certain—I have seen all this before, or there isa de- 
gree of beauty which stirs the spirit by its approxima- 
tion to something with which it has been familiar. 
How many—many feelings of this kind have we 


which we never define, but which, without a theory of 


previous existence, are perfectly unaccountable ! How 
often do whole trains of thought—wild and unuttera- 


ble thought—pass through the mind, every shade of 


which is familiar, while we know, perfectly, from the 
very nature and cause of suggestion, that never be- 
fore in this world could they have been felt or engen- 
dered. Isit true, after all, that this is not the begin- 





ning of our existence ! Is it true, that the magnificent 
idea of a series of existences, ascending, and innumer- 
able as the stars in heaven, is not visionary and idle? 


that, 


““<¢TITow much more sublime than ever, 
true, 


as the great Wordsworth says, 


‘Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
I'he soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 
Not in eutire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home.’ 


if this 
is his address toa child! 


‘ Thou whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity ! 
Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou eye among the blind! 
That, deep and silent, rodest the eternal deep ; 
Haunted forever by the eternal mind! 
Mighty prophet! Seer blest! 
On whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave; 
Thou, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave, 
A presence which is not to be put by; 
Thou little child, yet glorious .n the night 
Of heaven-born freedom, on thy being’s height, 
Why With such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
Theyears to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 
Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life 


«Dear Tom, I have bored you with my Pythago- 


reanism, 
must tell somebody. 


but it has brooded on me all day, and I 
Fritz would laugh at it, and 


Charles is an unbeliever, and what could I do ? 


“<< This morning we had one of those thin, 
atmospheres which are peculiar to the rivers. 


watery 
Apart 


from the pleasure of breathing it—for to me its rarity 
is like exhilarating gas—it threw me into a mooa of 


delic 


ious mysticism. The decided outlines of the 


scenery were lost or soitened away, and, with the 
quiet motion of the boat, it was not difficult to believe 


ever 


was 


‘Eemora like a spirit of heaven, 
skirt of a cloud,’ or have sung, 
cave, O Sun! Thou shalt sleep in the clouds, careless 
of thé voice.’ 

“< Tom! 
dering 
The remaining part of the letter was written by 


oe 
my 
of 


which he was sadly fond. 


idle 


character, and is, literally, and without embellishment, 2 
true. ; 
gravely 
cour 


y rock a gray ruin, and the apparent gliding by 
of the tall trees the stalking of giant phantasms. 


It 
sian would have seen 
half folded in the 
‘ Rest in thy shadowy 


an atmosphere in which Os 


did you never wish you were the Wan- 
Jew, and could live forever ?’ 


chum. 
Horace’s 


It is principally a description of one ; 
practical jokes—an amusement of 

I do not approve of telling 

stories, but it brings out a trait or two of Job’s as 





The captain of the canal packet has since 
told me the story as he understood it—of 


se with some slight variations. Charles thus de- t 


scribes it. 


e 


of those hushed, 
culiar to the 


and 


sitting alone on the forecasitle in a brown study. 
passengers were all reading or.asleep ; 
Quaker looked serious, 
nuie 


‘Yesterday you know was Sunday. It was one é, 
breathless mornings, that seem pe- 
Sabbath. Job had put on his black coat 
a white cravat, out of respect to the day, and was 
The 
the pretty 
and Fritz was horribly en- 
d. eat 


‘¢¢ Bead, Charles.’ said he, thrusting his hands in- ‘Ck 
to his pockets after a long yawn, and eying Job with P W 
that quizzical expression of his, ‘ doesn’t he look like off a 
a parson ?’ pao 

‘Presently he gave one of his portentous laughs, x) ag 
and turned suddenly on his heel. if 

‘“«« Captain,’ said he, addressing him gravely as he cs 
steppedupon deck, ‘that gentleman yonder ina black % : 
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coat is a Methodist clergyman. You see how he sits 
and thinks. His mind is very uneasy about travel- 
ling on Sunday. He says it would be a relief to him 
if he could preach to the passengers, and he wanted 
me to ask your permission. Now if you have any 
objection—’ 

‘** Not the least,’ said the captain, bowing politely ; 
‘T'll propose it to the passengers.’ 

‘“‘He went below and stated the request. No ob- 
jection was made, and after moving the table to the 
other end of the cabin, and placing the desk upon it 
for an extempore pulpit, he came again upon deck. 
Fritz stood by with a look of immovable gravity. 

“«¢ All’s ready below, Sir,’ said the captain, co- 
ming up to Job, and touching his hat respectfully. 

‘¢ Sir ?’ said Job. 

«¢ All’s ready forthe sermon, Sir.’ 

“< Sermon?” said Job. 

‘““¢ Yes, Sir, the passengers will be happy to hear 
you.’ 

““¢Hear me! a sermon! why I’m not a clergy- 
man !’ 

“The captain turned to Fritz. He met him with 
a look of profound astonishment. The captain was 
staggered. Fritz touched his forehead significantly 
and shook his head. 

““* Aha!’ said the captain, comprehending ; and he 
went below to announce that there would be no ser- 
vice, as the preacher was taken suddenly ill. 

“« * Now Job,’ said Fritz, as soon as the captain was 
gone, ‘ I’ve told him you're a preacher.’ 

“* Why Fritz!’ 

*“* No matter now—he’s in a devil of a passion and 
has gone down for his pistols. If you don’t read a 
sermon, I must fight him—that’s poz.’ 

“* Job was in a cold sweat. The idea of a duel was 
too horrible ! But then to read a sermon to forty peo- 
ple in a canal boat! and perhaps they would ask him 


to pray! He hesitated—it was a dreadful alterna- 
tive! 
“«« So,’ said Fritz, buttoning up his coat and look- 


ing determined, ‘1 must fight, | see.’ 

“¢Oh no, Fritz—no! Vi—Di—I'll read the ser- 
mon—come, I ritz—I’ll read it—but—but—don’t fight, 
don’t fight ! f 

“Thank you!—thank you!’ exclaimed Fritz, 
with warmth, and pulling out a rank Universalist ser- 
mon which he had found in the cabin, he gave it to 
Job, and went in search of the captain. 

‘“‘ After explaining to him that the minister was 
now in a lucid interval, and again expressed a wish 
to preach, the proper arrangements were made, and 
Job, trembling like a leaf, went down with the ser- 
mon in his hand. 

“It looked very appalling. The passengers were 
seated on each side of the cabin, in two long rows. 
A large bible lay on the desk, and a glass of water 
had been set beside it by the captain, “who was fear- 
ful of a return of the malady. 

“‘Job’s knees knocked together as he rose. He 
opened the sermon and read the text in a tremulous 
voice. 

““* He has forgot the prayer!’ whispered the cap- 
tain—‘ poor fellow !’ 

“Job went on. The sentiments grew bold. The 
old woman with the ear-trumpet, who sat at a little 
distance, moved nearer. It grew worse and worse. 
There was no obstruction. She moved close up to 
him. There came a flat assertion that hell was a 
mere bugbear. Up jumped the old lady— 

“*Vou a Methodist minister! Vou a Methodist 
minister! How dare you call yourself a Methodist 
Minister, you Universalist, you! d 

“éJob turned to the titlepage. 
stood a word of what he had read. 
was a Universalist sermon. 


He had not under- 
Sure enough, it 
He gave Fritz a look of 


indescribable dewens, hurled the sermon indignantly 
out of the cabin window, and rushed upon deck. 

“« Crazy !—crazy as a loon!’ exclaimed the cap- 
tain, as he stepped into the middle of the cabin to 
apologize. But we are at Rochester, so 

Yours, my dear Tom, CuHar.es.’’ 


We now give place to Halleck’s contribution, which 
occupies the first place in the volume, and to which 
place we should consider it fully entitled, had not the 
harmony of the effusion been marred by such an inju- 
dicious selection of measure. Though poetry does 
not consist entirely in the 


vs union of returning sounds, 
Nor all the pleasing artifice of rhyme ;” 





yet, however replete with thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn, the outpourings of even Halleck’s 

mind are not entitled to that name without them ; 
they may satisfy the understanding, but will not charm 
the ear, nor warm the heart; they may possess all 
the spirit, but want the form; and in poetry, as in 
human nature, a rich soul, and a body of fair propor- 
tions, are both requisite to constitute a perfect crea- 
ture, 


The Field of the Grounded Arms. 


Strangers! your eyes are on that valley fixed 
Iptently, as we gaze on vacancy, 
When the mind’s wings o’erspread 
The spirit-world of dreams. 


True, tis a scene of loveliness—the bright, 
Green dwelling of the Suinmer’s first born hours, 
Smiling, through tears of dew, 
A welcome to the morn. 


And morn returns their welcome. Sun and cloud 
Smile on the green earth from their home in heaven, 
Even as the mother smiles 
Above her cradled boy— 


And wreathe their light and shade o’er plain and mountain, 
O’er sleepless seas of grass whose waves are flowers, 

The river’s golden shores, 

The forests of dark pines. 


The song of the wild bird is on the wind, 
The hum of the wild bee, the music wild 
Of waves upon the bank, 
Of leaves upon the bough. 


But all is song and beauty in the land, 

In these her Eden days—then journey on! 
A thousand scenes like this 
Will greet you ere the eve. 


Ye linger yet. Ye see not, hear not now 

The sunny smile, the music of to-day— 
Your thoughts are wandering up, 
Far up the stream of time ; 


And long slept recollections of old tales 

Are rushing on your memories, as ye breathe 
That valley’s storied name, 
Field of the grounded arms! 


Gazers! it is your home—American 

Is your lip’s haughty smile of triumph here ; 
American your step— 
Ye tread your native land. 


And your high thoughts are on her glory’s day, 
The solemn sabbath of the week of battle, 
When Fortune bowed to earth 
The banner of Burgoyne. 


The forest leaves lay scattered, cold and dead, 
Upon the withered grass that autumn morn, 
When with as withered hearts, 
And hopes as dead and cold, 


His gallant army formed their last array 
Upon that field, in silence and deep gloom, 
And, at their conqueror’s feet, 

Laid their war weapons down. 


Sullen and stern, disarmed, but not dishonored, 
Brave men, but brave in vain, they yielded there— 
The soldier’s trial task 





Is not alone to die. 
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Honor to chivalry ! the conqueror’s breath 

Stains not the ermiue of his foeman’s fame, 
Nor mocks his captive’s doomm— 
The bitterest cup of war. 


But be that bitterest cup the doom of all 

Whose swords are ligitning-flashes in the cloud 
Of the invader’s wrath, 
Threatening a gallant land! 


His army’s trumpet-tones wake not alone 

Her slumbering echoes—from a thousand hills 
Her answering voices shout, 
And her bells ring—“ To arins |” 


Then Danger hovers o’er the invader’s march, 
On raven’s wings; hushing the song of Fame, 
And Glorvy’s hues of beauty 
Fade from the cheek of Deati. 


A foe is heard in every rustling leaf, 

A fortress seen in every rock and tree ; 
The veteran eye of art 
Is dim and powerless then, 


And War becomes the peasant’s joy ; her drum 
His merriest music, and her field of death 

His couch of happy dreams, 

After Life’s harvest-home. 


He battles, heart and arm, his own blue sky 
Above him, and his own green land around, 
Land of his father’s grave, 
His blessing and his prayers! 


Land where he learnt to lisp a mother’s name, 
‘The first beloved on earth, the last forgot, 
Laud of his frolic vouth, 
Land of his bridal eve! 


Land of his children! vain your columned strength, 
Invaders! vain your battle’s steel and fire! 
Choose ye the morrow’s doom, 
A prison or a grave! 


And such were Saratoga’s victors—such 

The peasants brave, whose deeds and death have given 
A glory to her skies, 
A music to her name. 


In honorable life her fields they trod, 

In honorable death they slecp below, 
Their sons’ proud feelings here 
Their noblest monuments. 


Feelings, as proud as were the Greek’s of old, 
When, in his country’s hour of fame, he stood, 
Happy, and young, and free, 
Gazing on Marathon! 








Detraction Displayed. By Amelia Opie. 18mo. Phila- 
delphia republished, 1828. Carey, Lea and Carey. 


Ir is not so much for the purpose of reviewing this 
book, as with the intention of introducing to our read- 
ers an excellent selection from its pages, that we 
make it the subject of the present article. Prevented 
by ill health from entering into a careful exposition 
of the literary merits and defects of the different works 
now lying on our table for review, we have chosen to 
supply the deficiency of original matter, in the present 
number of the Critic, by extracts, which we have no 
doubt will prove equally acceptable and beneficial to 
the reader. The characteristics of this amiable wri- 
ter’s style and sentiments are well known; and in 
Detraction Displayed, as in all her works, her endea- 
vor has been to disseminate correct moral sentiments, 
and reform one of the most easily besetting foibles to 
which the human mind is prone. 


“On Detraction. 
‘What is detraction ? According to the derivation 
of the word, it means to draw or take from, alias to 
depreciate. The province of detraction is to lessen 





the merit of persons, objects, and things, by severe 
comments, by finding fault, by ridicule, and by mi- 
micry ; relating degrading anecdotes of those whom 
he wishes to lower. 


| 


‘* Detraction is of twokinds : it may be acted as well | 


as spoken. I shall begin with the latter species, and 
endeavor to describe its varieties. 1 endeavored in 
my former chapter to prove that general and particu- 
lar competition were, consciously or unconsciously, 
the principal and most pernicious source of detrac- 
tion, and I shall try to show, in some of the following 
pages, in what manner a detracting spirit endeavors 
to effect its purposes. Though detraction is one of 
the most powerful rulers in society, it does not affect 
the pomp of a sovereign; it has no levees or gala 
days, but it delights quite as much in the privacy of 
a tete-a-tete, in the domestic circle of a large family, 
or even more, perhaps, than in an assembly of a 
more public and extended nature. A tea-party is 
proverbially said to be the favorite scene of scandal ; 
but theugh all scandal is certainly detraction, it by no 
means follows that all detraction is scandal; and the 
difference, I think, is this: scandal is an evil report 
of a person’s actions, and is detraction amounting to 
defamation. But the detraction of which I shall most 
especially and largely treat, is lessening remarks on 
a person’s gualilies, manners, and pretensions ; and 
many, L had almost said all, indulge in this lowering 
conversation, who would shrink with conscientious 
aversion from relating a tale of scandal. Besides, 
however common scandal may be, it never can be as 
common as delraclion, in the sense in which | under- 
stand it, because the arm of the law defends reputa- 
tions in some degree; and those who injure the fame 
of man or woman, run the risk of answering for their 
fault before the bar of justice, or according to the 
heathenish custom of worldly honor. But mere de- 
tractors may wage their petty war with the utmost 
security, against the objects of whom they may be 
consciously or unconsciously envious, but they are 
certain of enlisting others immediately on their side ; 
nor, perhaps, are they at all aware that what appears 
to them nothing but a delightful way of beguiling the 
time, is, in fact, an unwarrantable attack on the 
merits, respectability, and rights, of their fellow- 
creatures—is, in reality, the evidence and result of 
an unchristian spirit, and may certainly be ranked 
under that solemnly-forbidden indulgence, evil speak- 
ing. 

“Amongst the benefits to be derived from general 
education, and the utmost cultivation of the mind, 
amongst all classes, | consider a probable diminution 
of detraction as one of the greatest advantages. For 
when education and acquirements become so general, 
that the most modest of women need not fear to talk 
of what she knows, and can converse on books with- 
out the dread of being considered a blue-stocking ; 
the tone of conversation will insensibly become raised. 
At present, it is (may I dare to assert it?) the igno- 
rance of women in general, that the narrow views in 
men occasioned by the long habit of considering wo- 
men as unfit for rational conversation, which fills 
provincial society, more especially, with detraction ; 
for the women when alone, and the men when they 
join the women, have no general objects on which 
they can converse, after “la pluie et le beau-temps”’ 
have been sufficiently discussed, except the gossip of 
the day, and observations on the persons, dress, 
manners, and morals perhaps of their associates. 

Detraction is the readiest and the easiest theme, 
therefore it is preferred; but were both sexes to be 
taught to feel that it is disgraceful not to be willing 
and able to converse of better things, (and this con- 
viction must be the result of universal education,) 
one’s neighbours’ faults and follies, distresses, dis- 
graces, or their more unwelcome success, would cease 
to be brought into discussion, even in the confidence 
of a tete-a-tete, as the only means of killing time; 
and detraction, with its mischievous effects on those 
who hear it, and on those who are its objects, would 


| be driven away from society with the contempt and 


aversion it deserves 
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“A lady at C , near London, instituted, several 
years ago, a cony ersation party, whic h was to m 
at her house on a certain day, at the beginning 
every month; a question of morals was to be thc 
subject diseissed. She designed this meeting for the 
benefit of | 
the female part of the audience were expected to work | 
for the poor while the gentlemen conversed. Any 
one was at liberty to propose a question to the party 
then assembled, to be discussed at the next meeting. 
These questions, which are always given in writing, 
are deposited in a vase; and one being drawn forth 
by chance, is to be the subject debated when they 
assemble again. Most of the speakers are distinguish- 
ed for their talents and piety. It is a remarkable fact, 
that this conversation party (as it is called) has for 
twenty-five years met uninterruptedly, ever since the 
day of its institution; as the lady, at whose house it 
always assembles, desires her doors should be opened 
for its reception, even when she is absent from home. 
An analysis of each subject discussed in the evening 
is written by some one present, and read at the com- 
mencement of the following sitting. The friend who 
gave me this account, and who is worthy to partake 
and able to desc: intellectual advantages, in- 
forms me, that the first time of ber being present the 
question discussed was censoriousness, and she wished 
I had had the benefit of hearing what passed, as I 
might have turned it to the profit of the book which I 
am writing. She thinks, that if the whole of those 
proceedings were published, it would form an inte- 
resting collection of moral essays, as the speakers 
are most of them accustomed to composition, and in 
the habit of instructing, enlightening, and benefitting 
their fellow-creatures. 

“T do not mean, by giving the above account, to 
invite any one to form a similar institution ; though, 
if I lived at C——, I should be desirous of belonging 
to this; but I have had pleasure in reading such an 
instance of wise and individual benevolence, displayed 
in her who planned this meeting originally for the 
benefit of youth, and has hitherto coutinued it with 
successful perseverance. When her place here shall 
know her no more, | fee! assured that her memory 
will be loved and cherished, and that “ many a youth, 
and many a maid,” will be able, probably, in after 
life, to trace some pious feelings and soms virtuous 
excitement, whose influence has been blessed to them, 
to these meetings at the house of their departed friend, 
and will mention her name with respectful love and 
grateful reverence.* 

“As I am desirous of profiting in this little work, 
by the assistance of those far wiser than | am, I shall 
give the following extract from Archbishop Leighton, 
on the text, “Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour ;” for though, as I said before, “ hear- 
ing false witness’’ is in one sense the worst species, 
the very climax of evil speaking, and goes beyond, 
therefore, what I am treating of. still there is, in this 
extract, so much that bears immediately on my sub- 
and it contains such excellent, and I may add 
that I cannot forbear to la Ly it 


“the its 


necessary instruction, 
before my readers. 

vid Perjury, or false testimony, in a public judiciary 
way, is, we see, by the express words and letter of | 
the command, forbidden, as the hiehest and most | 
heinous wrong of the kind; but under the name of 


“* Since I wrote the above, a reading party (as it is called) 
has been instituted in this « ity by some of the younger members 
of the Society of Friends. 
every three weeks, at different houses, in regular suecession, 
one of the young men reads aloud, while the young women are 
employed in working for the poor; and between the intervals of 
reading, the convers=tion turns on what has been read. 

“It is one of the rules of this meeting, that their conversation 
should be on things, und not on persons. 


young acquaintance of both sexes; and | 


\t this meeting, which takes place | 


this, all the other kinds and degrees of offence against 
“hhonr’s good name are comprised : 1. All 
lumny and false imputation. 2. All 
false surmises, or suspicions; all 
us jie constructions of others’ actions and car- 
riage. 8. Strict remarking of the faults of others, 
without any calling to do so, or honest intention of 
good, which appears, if having observed any 
thine, that of truth is reprovable, we seek not to re- 
claim by secret and friendly admonition, but, passing 
by themselves, divulge it abroad to others ; ; for it is a 
most foolish self-deceit to think, that because that is 
not forged, but true, which thou speakest, this keeps 
thee free of the commandment: no, thy false inten- 
tion and malice make it calumny and falsehood in 
thee, although, for the matter of it, what thou sayest 
be most true: all thou gainest by it is, that thou dost 
tumble and bemire thyself in the sin of another, and 
makest it, possibly, more thine than it is his own who 
committed it; for, he iaay be, hath some touch of re- 
morse who committed it; whereas it is evident that thou 
delightest in it; and though thou preface it with 
whining and feigned regret, and semblance of pitying 
himand add withal some words of commending him, in 
somewhat else; this is but the gilding and sugaring 
ofthe pill, to make men swallow it the more easily, 
and thy bitter malice pass unperceived. They that by 
their calling ought to watch over the lives of others, 
must do it faithfully and diligently, admonishing and 
rebuking privately ; and where that prevails not, they 
may, yea, they ought, to do it more publicly, but all 
in love, seeking nothing but the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls. 4. Easy hearing and entertaining 
of misreports and detraction, when others speak 
them, Exod. xxviii. 1; this is that which maintains 
and gives subsistence*to calumny, otherwise it would 
starve and die of itself, if nobody took it in and gave 
it lodging. When malice pours it out, if our eyes be 
shut against it, and there be no vessel to receive it, it 
would fall like water upon the ground, and could no 
more be gathered up; but there is that same busy 
humor that men have, it is very busy, and yet the 
most have it, more or less, a kind of delight and 
contentment to hear evil of others, unless it be of such 
as they affect ; thal they readily drink in, not without 
some ‘pleasure, whatsoever is spoken of this kind. 
The ear trieth the words, as the mouth tasteth the meat, 
Job xxxiv. 3; but, certainly, the most ears are per- 
verse and distempered in the taste, as some kind of 
palates are, and can find sweetness in sour calumny.’ 
‘They offend that seek, in any kind, at the expense 
of the good name and esteem of olhers, to increase 
their own; who try, out of others’ ruins, to make up 
themselves, and therefore pall down as much as they 
can, and are glad to have others to detract from the 
repute of their brethren; particularly, any that are 
in likelihood to surpass and obscure them.’ 
“J have alluded to the bad effect of evil speaking 
on those who hear it, and on those who are its ob- 
jects; for, in the first place, detracting conversation 
injures the utterers of it, because they are guilty of 
| positive sin themselves in so speaking ; in the second 
place, it injures those who hear it, because it is a 
snare to them, and leads them by bad example into 
commission of the same sin. In the third place, it 
essentially injures the individuals who are the objects 
| of it; for such a mutual censure of persons with 
whom, perhaps, we intimately associate, not only 
| lessens them in our opinion, but insensibly weakens 
| our regard for them, as‘we never can continue to love 
those individuals whom we are daily conscious of ha- 
‘ving injured. Their kindness, their smiles are a sort 
'of reproach to our conscience, and we become more 
| eager than ever to find out and to descant on their foi- 
bles, in order to excuse to ourselves the change in our 
sentiments. [believe that the only means by which 


their 
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we can be certain of loving our friends with a strong 
and invariable regard is, never to allow ourselves to 
talk of their failings, nor even to think of them, if we 
can possibly avoid it, except as a salutary warning to 
ourselves. 

“It is now time for me to give some examples of 
detraction. But I must premise, that nothing is so 
likely to provoke a detracting spirit, and lead to tra- 
ducing observations, as making any one the object of 
_ EXAGGERATED PRAISE; and that | never heard either 
man or woman declared, by some devoted friend or 
kind relation, to be perfect ; that | did not see the self- 


love of every one who heard it up in arms; and the | 
paragon has been hurled down from the pinnacle of | 


imagined perfection, by the relation of some lowering 
anecdote, or the utterance of some degrading but just 
observation, which would never have been made, per- 
haps, but for the extravagant encomium above allu- 
ded to; nay, I have had occasion to suspect and be- 
lieve, that some persons indulge in violent praises of 
those whom they scarcely envy, in order that they may 
enjoy the detraction which they are well aware their 
praises willexcite ; nay, such is the obliquity of hu- 
man nature, that praise is not always the tribute of a 
full heart, overflowing with sincere admiration, but 
the indulgence of a malignant desire to mortify the 
self-love of those who hear it. 

‘T know persons who never praise any one, except 
in order to mortify such hearers as are notoriously in 
competition with the lauded object, and as might nat- 
urally be expected, the same persons have been seen 
to writhe almost in agony at hearing the just encomi- 
ums bestowed on competitors for fame, whether the 
rival be man or woman, and then give away, at length, 
into the most cruel detraction from the abilities and 
even moral qualities of the person so commended. | 
have met, but | know not where, with the following 
anecdote. A gentleman was once so notorious 
amongst his companions for his envy, and his almost 
morbid dislike to hear any one praised, that they re- 
solved to expose him by the following stratagem : 
They invented a person, a name, and a situation, and 
when they were next in company with the envious 
man, they talked of this imaginary being as the first 
of his species, and invested him with every grace, 
talent, and acquirement, till the envious auditor could 
bear no more, but, hastily interrupting the last eulo- 
gist, he exclaimed, “ All this is such romantic non- 
sense and exaggeration that I can be silent no longer! 
I was acquainted with the gentleman in question, a 
few years ago, and | pronounce him utterly unwor- 
thy of the praise you have bestowed; nay,if 1 were 
to tell you all I know of him, you would blush for 
having set up such an idol to worship.” This un- 
principled effusion of jealous rage was received, at 
first, with an awful silence, such as is usually experi- 
enced when one hears of or witnesses some act of 
moral delinquency ; but it was soon succeeded by a 
burst of indignation, ending in a sort of hooting and 
groaning, interrupted only by the voice of him who 
was deputed to tell the truth to the still agitated of- 
fender; namely, that it was utterly impossible he 
should ever have known the gentleman in question, or 
aught against him, as he never had any existence, ex- 
cept in their invention, and that he and his perfection 
had only been imagined, in order to try the force of 
this hearer’s besetting sin. 

“ Whether the culprit was warned and taught by this 
disgraceful experience, [ do not remember to have 
heard, and the whole story may be a fiction ; but I 
dare say there are few of us who have not felt at 
times as if extravagant and exaggerated praise of 
others was a sort of injustice to ourselves, and per- 
haps to those whom we tenderly love; and when 


hearing any one described to be the most delightful, | 


most wise, most virtuous, most accomplished, and 


| most superior of created beings, there are few hear- 
‘ers who have not experienced a desire to substitute the 

more reasonable, and probably juster expression of 
one of the most delightful, wise, virtuous, accomplish- 
/ed, and superior, of created beings. The eulogists, 
who do not use this phrase, so much more balmy to 
self-love than the other, run the risk of calling forth 
the jealous feelings of all whom they address, and ex- 
pose their idol to the risk of being instantly assailed. 
Ihave always considered such encomiasts as wholly 
deficient in that knowledge of the human heart, which 
is so necessary to keep our own hearts free from sin, 
and to prevent us from laying snares for the hearts of 
others. Such extravagant encomiasts appear to me 
the nursing mothers of DETRACTORS. 

“7 shall now recapitulate what has been said in the 
present chapter. 

‘‘] have stated that detraction is of two kinds, spo- 
ken and acted; that though all scandal is detraction, 
detraction is not always scandal ; that scandal or de- 
famation cannot be as common as detraction, because 
the law in some measure defends reputation: that 
when education becomes so general, that women may 
venture to talk of books, and things of general utility, 
without the fear of being called blue stockings, the 
tone of conversation will be necessarily raised, and 
detracting discourses abolished. 

‘That evil speaking has injurious efiects on the ut- 
terer and the hearer, as weil as the subject of it, and 
| wherefore. 

‘* That the only means by which to secure unalter- 
able regard towards our friends, is never to talk of 
| their failings. 

“That nothing is so likely to provoke detracting 
observations, as exaggerated eulogy. 

‘That some persons indulge in extravagant praises 
| of those whom they secretly envy, in order to enjoy 
| the detraction which they are well aware their praises 
will excite. 

“That such is the obliquity of some individuals, 
they never praise but with a view to mortify the per- 
son whom they address, particularly whenthey know 
their auditor to be in rivalship with the person so eulo- 
gized. 

“ Lastly, that extravagant eulogists are the nursing 
mothers of detractors.” p. 73-85. 
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SkreTcH oF THE Lire oF JouN PirRpont. 
|Tur Reverend Jonn Pierpont, son of James Pier- 
pont, of Litchfield, Connecticut, was born at that 
place, on the 6th. of April, 1785. At the age of fif- 
teen he entered Yale College, where he graduated in 
1804. The earliest production of his muse, of which 
we know any thing, isa political poem, called the 
Portrait, published in Boston, in 1812. The Airs of 
Palestine, his principal work, appeared four years af- 
ter (in 1816) in Baltimore, and a second and third 
edition were printed in Boston, in the course of the 
following year. 

This poem was not composed originally with the 
design of publishing it in a book; it was written in 
the cause of charity, and it was intended, to use the 
author's own language in the preface to the third 
edition, ‘‘that the recitation of it should form a part 
of the performances of au evening concert of Sacred 
Music, for the benefit of the poor. It was indeed a 
volunteer in the cause; but its aid was coldly recei- 

ved, or rather, was coldly declined, wherever it made 
its trembling advances ; anddt was thus stung into the 
resolution of appearing before the public, not indeed 
to solicit the succour of charity for others, but the 
rites of hospitality for itself.” The very rapid sale 
that it met with, and the shortness of the period from 
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its first appearance until a third edition was required, 
made ample amends to Mr. Pierpont for the neglect it 
had been treated with before, who had the pleasure to 
find the decision of a few superficial readers reversed 
by that of the public at large. 

Besides this beautiful poem, and the Portrait, Mr. 
Pierpont is the author of a number of occasional pie- 
ces, in which the same luxuriance of imagination and 
command of language are displayed. These have 
never been collected into a volume, but have been 
widely disseminated by means of the periodical press. 
Some of them are of a patriotic, others of a devo- 
tional, and all of a highly moral character. Among 
them may be mentioned the “ Pilgrim Fathers—where 
are they ?”’ asong on the anniversary of the battle of 
Lake Erie, in 1814; one in commemoration of 
Washington’s birth-day, in the same year; an ode on 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth ; and a hymn 
on the laying of the corner-stone of the monument 
on Bunker’s Hill, in 1825. Warren’s Address to his 
Soldiers, written for the same occasion, is also a spi- 
rited and praiseworthy effort of genius. 

The American First Class Book, published in 1823, 
and the National Reader, which has issued from the 
press more recently, two most valuable and judicious 
compilations, are likewise the production of Mr. Pier- 
pont, who undertook the task with a view to the be- 
nefit of common schools throughout the country, and 
has executed it in such a manner as entitles him to 
the thanks of all who take any interest in the welfare 
of the rising generation. The selections in the latter 
are particularly good, and have been made with an 
especial view to the forming of a national taste, and 
inspiring a love for the institutions, manners, litera- 
ture, and scenery of our own country. 

Mr. Pierpont was for a short period, in the early 
part of his life, engaged in the profession of the law, 
at Newburyport, Massachusetts ; but he soon aban- 
doned that pursuit and turned his attention to the 
ministry. For about ten years past, he has been set- 
tled as the minister of Hollis-street church, in Boston, 
where, in the discharge of his pastoral duties, beloved 
and admired by his flock, and respected by all around 
him, his life glides along with that tranquillity that is 
but too seldom enjoyed by the votaries of song. A 
few of his sermons have been published ; the one on 
the death of the late President Hollis, to whom he is 
successor in office, isa glowing and eloquent produc- 
tion, displaying great erudition, piety, feeling and 
taste. 

As a poet, Mr. Pierpont bears considerable resem- 
blance to Rogers. The Airs of Palestine, a descrip- 
tive poem of nearly a thousand lines, in which the na- 
ture and power of music are vividly shown by instan- 
ces drawn mostly from sacred writ, is marked by the 
same flow and evenness of versification, and twilight 
softness of coloring. It is written inthe heroic mea- 
sure; and the monotony of sweetness, which some- 
times offends in Rogers, our author avoids, by ocea- | 
sionally terminatin : his lines with double rhymes. 
These are by no means pleasing to us: they diminish 
the stately flow and dignity of the numbers, and have 
a disagreeable effect on the ear. One of the reasons 
that Mr. Pierpont gives for the use of them is inge- 
nious. The poem, he says, ‘‘ was begun and ended 
with the idea that it would be publicly rehearsed ; and 
I was aware how difficult evena good speaker finds it, 
to recite the best heroic poetry, for any length of time, 





without perceiving in his hearers the somniferous ef- 
fects of a regular cadence. The double rhyme was | 
therefore occasionally thrown in, like a ledge of rocks | 
in a smoothly gliding river, to bieak the current, 
which, without it, might appear sluggish, and to vary 
the melody, which might otherwise become monoton- 
ous.”” We cannot close these remarks on this beauti- 
ful effusion, without adverting onee more, with par- 
ticular praise, to the religious sublimity of the senti- 





ments, and the sweetness of the diction in which they 
are clothed. The sketch commencing 

** On Caledonia’s hills the ruddy morn 

Breathes fair,” 
is, in an eminent degree, happily imagined, and forci- 
bly described. We may read much and long betore 
we find 

“ A lovelier scene, a sweeter song, than this.” 








CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


That the extent of a poet’s reputation does not de- 
pend upon the number, but on the nature and quality 
of his writings, a conspicuous illustration is afforded, 
in the instance of Charles Sprague. Few and far 
between have been the productions of his muse ; but 
to none has been accorded warmer praise, and none 
have met with a wider circulation. The Prize Poem, 
written by him for the re-opening of the Park Thea- 
tre, in 1821, is surpassed by but two prologues in the 
English language, Pope’s and Johnson’s; and many, 
indeed, consider it superior to the latter. Lord By- 
ron’s, written for a similar occasion in London, is far 
beneath it in every respect—in melodious flow and 
power of language, appropriateness and burning na- 
ture of the thoughts, and richness of imagery. This 
poem of Mr. Sprague’s, the first that brought the pub- 
lic acquainted with him as a child of song, has found 
aplace in the memory of all lovers of the tuneful 
nine, among the admirable things that the memory 
delights to hoard ; and the general regret is, that one 
who has vigor to soar so high in the region of poesy, 
should so seldom “ wing his eagle flight.” 

Mr. Sprague was born in Boston, October 26, 1791. 
He received his education at one of the public schools 
of that city; but, like Dryden and Sheridan, he did 
not exhibit, at that period, any unusual marks of pre- 
cocity. On leaving school, he obtained a situation in 
a mercantile establishment, and turned all the ardor 
of his mind to the pursuits of commerce. 

After continuing in commercial business a number 
of years, Mr. Sprague at length retired, and now oc- 
cupies the respectable and responsible situation of 
cashier of the Globe Bank. Possessing a genius of 
the finest order, he is content to let it ‘rust in him un- 
used,”’ being emulous rather of a business, than a po- 
etic reputation. When he has occasionally aroused 
himself from the iron lethargy which the every-day 
pursuits of life shed over the finer faculties of the 
soul, he has shown, like the sweet Banker-poet of Lon- 
don, and our own Halleck, that he holds the muses in 
a sort of Prospero-subjection, and has poured forth 
numbers that many of those who devote all their lives 
to song, will vainly strive to equal. 

Besides the beautiful prologue we have named, Mr. 
Sprague is also the author of a Prize Poem, spoken 
at the opening of the New Theatre in Philadelphia, 
in 1822; a Prize Ode, delivered at the representation 
of the Shakspeare Jubilee, at Boston, im 1824; and 
Odes, Poems, and other poetical miscellanies, on a va- 
riety of subjects. It would afford the reading public 
great pleasure to have them collected together, and 
published in a volume. 

An oration by Mr. Sprague, written for the fourth 
of July, 1825, isa very superior production. A spirit 
of patriotic ardor pervades it throughout, and it 
evinces great fertility of expression, and an ample 
fund of thought. He is author, likewise, of another 
production in prose, an Address before the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Suppression of Intemperance, 
which is also beautifully written, exhibiting, in sepa- 
rate and glowing pictures, fresh from the hand of a 
master, “the deep damnation” of that besetting sin 
of our country. 

in private lite, Mr. Sprague isrepresented as a good 
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citizen, a firm friend, and a man of unblemished in- | serve; that aggravates all circumstances, and renders 


tegrity. In conversation he is fluent and sparkling ; | 
in manners grave and dignified; and in disposition | 
frank, affectionate, and charitable. The ease, facil- | 
ity, and farce, with which he writes, is demonstrated | 
by the fact, that the most of his poems have been pro- | 
duced on the occasion of prizes being offered, and, in 
not a single instance, has he failed to be a successful 
competitor, though he had to contend with many of 
the first poets of the country. 








ESSAYS. 





ANTICIPATION OF EvIL. 


Tux Latin precept, “ Let us live while we live,” has 
been used with great diversity of application, accord- 
ing to the views and dispositions of those who have 
had occasion to employ it. The sensual and gay 
have considered it to recommend the dismission of 
care from the breast, that it might be prepared to 
partake, without solicitude and without restraint, the 
enjoyments of the passing hour ; afd the moralist, on 
the other hand, in accordance with another maxim, 
that they only truly live who regulate life by reason 
and virtue, pronounces it to inculcate the necessity of 
preparing for the night of death, while yet we may 
call the day our own. 

Without concurring in the licentious latitude of signi- 
fication, attached to the precept, let us live while we 
live, by those who listen to appetite in preference to 
reason ; yet it may with propriety be inquired how 
far itis right to suffer anxiety for the future to ruffle 
the calmness of the present hour, and what effect the 
anticipation of calamity can havein indurating the 
heart against the shocks of fortune. 

It has been beautifully and wisely said by a Roman 
writer, ‘‘ whose doctrine and whose life, coincident,” 
inculcate the sublimest sentiments of virtue, that it 
is weak and foolish to be miserable beforehand, for 
fear of misery to come ; for we thus lose the present, 
that might be enjoyed, in apprehension of a calamity 
which may never occur, but the dread of which is as 
bad as the fruition. To submit the disposal of our 
destinies, with careless indifference, to the control of 
fortuitous circumstances; to suffer the current of 
time to dash us against obstructions that the perspica- 
cious eye of wisdom might have foreseen, and the ef- 
forts of prudence have avoided, would justly expose 
us to ridicule and rebuke. It becomes,the adventurer 
in the voyage of life, like the seaman on the ocean, to 
scrutinize with vigilance whatever may threaten dan- 
ger; to keep a constant watch on the track that lies 
before him, and be prepared to alter his course or di- 
minish his speed, as rocks or quicksands are discover- 
ed, or gathering clouds forebode a tempest. But to 
be continually in apprehension of events which have 
yet no existence, and which are not foretold by any in- 
dications deserving of confidence; to wear away life by 
the attrition of fears; or to diminish the capacity of 
resisting evil by constant trepidation, is an evidence 
of weakness that cannot but excite contempt. To 
dread indefinite and uncertain evils, while the likeli- 
hood of their occurrence is not thus abated, unfits the 
soul to sustain them with dignity when they shall have 
arrived ; and it is certainly unwise to employ the mind 
in painful meditation on contingent calamities, which 
timidity may hasten, but cannot elude. 

Death is one of the evils, which, to the weak and ir- 
resolute, affords continual uneasiness and trepidation ; 
yet their very anxiety but hastens its approach. 
“Why should I,” asks Seneca, “ that am certain to 
die, and that all things else must likewise perish, be 
fearful of arriving at the goal which cannot be avoid- 
ed? It is the fear of death that makes us base, and 





troubles and destroys the very life that we would pre- 


formidable every trifling occurrence.”’ The example 
of Seneca, when put to death by order of the tyrant 
Nero, showed that his own heart was fortified by the 
sentiments of wisdom that he taught to others, and 
unlike too many of those who have illuminated the 
world by their precepts of philosophy, his example 
may be studied with as salutary an influence as his 
works. 

The present hour alone belongs to man. How un- 
wise, then, to darken it with needless forebodings 
of gloomy circumstances which may never occur, or 
which, if they do, are more difficult to be borne in 
consequence of the imbecility produced by prelimina- 
ry grief. No man can be happy whose heart is agi- 
tated with fear ; and when fear is not aroused by the 
appearance of coming danger, which may be defeat- 
ed or shunned by activity and wakefulness, the heart, 
by indulging it, is rendered unhappy without cause. 
The condition of human nature is such, that a great- 
er portion of life is, at any rate, darkened by misfor- 
tune and sorrow; but he who refuses to enjoy the 
bright skies and green fields of summer, because the 
storms and desolation of winter may be expected to 
succeed, deserves that his heart should be overshadow- 
ed by perpetual anxiety. 








INSINCERITY. 


Ir is very certain, that in the little courtesies of life, al- 
most every person, however scrupulous his honor, 
and right his system of morals may be, is guilty, per- 
haps daily, of acts and expressions of insincerity, 
which it is sometimes attempted to defend, on the 
ground that they have a tendency to promote the har- 
mony and good order of society, but which are really 
deserving of severe rebuke. To such a great extent 
has this spirit of insincerity, under the assumed name 
of politeness, spread itself, that the common forms of 
salutations are dictated, in nine instances out of ten, 
rather by good breeding than by truth. We scareely 
ever meet a friend without saying something that we 
do not think, or, at least, tacitly acquiescing in re- 
marks with which we cannot really concur. It may 
be argued in defence of this kind of duplicity, that a 
contrary mode of conduct, though unquestionably pro- 
per, would necessarily lead to many inconveniences 
and disagreements ; but still, as a desirable result can 
never justify the use of unworthy means, it must be 
allowed to merit reprehension. 

Instances are continually occurring in society 
where compliance with the established forms of insin- 
cere politeness are truly ludicrous; as, for example, 
the note of the duellist, which, after bestowing some 
opprobrious epithet, and daring the one to whom it is 
addressed to meet the writer in mortal combat, usual- 
ly terminates with ‘‘I have the honor to be, very re- 
spectfully,”’ &c. These are perhaps expressions of 
course, and mean nothing; but it is wrong to say 
what is not meant, and if they have no signification, 
and if it is not intended that any should be attached 
to them, the use but shows how complete is the sove- 
reignty of fashion, whether founded in reason or not. 

The censure to be bestowed upon these prevailing 
and trivial peccadilloes might, perhaps, better be in- 
flicted by the satirist, than the moralist. They are 
insect vices which the tiny shafts of ridicule may trans- 
pierce; but which would only be excited to a more 
vexatious buzz by the ill-directed weapons of philoso- 


phy. 





DEATH. 


Ir is universally allowed among moralists that nothing 
is productive of more salutary influence on the lives 
of men, than a frequent contemplation of the brevity 
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of existence, and the certainty of death. The thought 
of that hour, when an impassable gulf will be interpo- 
sed between the heart*and all objects of earthly at- 
tainment; when the sword must fall from the hand of 
power, and the tinsel decorations of fashion be strip- 
ped from the gay; when the blandishments of plea- 


sure shall lose their attraction, aud the phantoms of | 


hope no longer delude ; cannot but have an eflica- 
cious effect on the adjustment of our pursuits, and the 
disposition of our time. ‘To him who bears constant- 


ly in mind that he is born to die, the seductions of 


appetite are presented with abated influence; each 
moment as it passes reminds him that he is nearer the 
grave; and that there is no leisure for folly, much less for 
guilt. 

It has been wisely remarked by an ancient moral- 
ist, that no man enjoys the true taste of life but he 
who is ready and willing to abandon it ; and they only 
can 

“ Leave the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast a longing, lingering look behind,” 
who by remembering that they are mortals, have pre- 
pared themselves for,immortality. Death, to him 
whose existence has Been crowded with proper avo- 
cations, does not wear a repulsive garb: and though 
the love of life is implanted in every human heart; 
yet it is only to the dissolute and idle that a summons 
to the grave brings terror and dismay. 

It will not be found, upon examination, that they 
who complain most of the shortness of life are the 
ones that occupy it with the best employments ; but 
on the contrary, that the very brevity which they la- 
ment is wasted away in fruitless regrets, or idle spe- 
culations. Life, properly disposed of, is amply suili- 
cient for all our purposes. 
carefully cultivated and diligently attended to, may 


yield a more abundant harvest than the wide-spread 


fields of an indolent and improvident husbandman. 
If as much solicitude were expressed amoug man- 
kind to live well, as almost all men feel for a long du- 
ration of existence, death would cease to be looked 
forward to with terror, and his mandate would be 
obeyed without apprehension. They who can look 
back from their death-beds over a well spent life, go 
not, 

“ike the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach their graves 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasaut dreams.” 





The great error is, that we consume life in prepa- 
ring to live; we devise extensive plans, and propose 
gigantic undertakings, as if we were never to die ; we 
exhaust our allotted time in laying a wide foundation, 
and are cailed away from our iabor before the super- 
structure can be reared. 


PEDANTRY. 

THERE are few things more disagreeable to a reader 
than pedantry; and perhaps it may be said, on the 
part of an author, that there is no surer evidence of 
inanity and a want of proper information, than that 
ostentatious exhibition of unrequired learning to which 
this name is given. The mind of him who is con- 
stantly seeking to give utterance to uncalled for scraps 
of knowledge, is not likely to be furnished with an 
abundant store; as those shopkeepers who crowd a 
great display of finery into their windows, are usually 
found to have but little on their shelves. But the 
charge of pedantry and ostentation is doubtless some- 
times made against an author, without there being 
any foundation in justice for the complaint; and the 
use of hard words is frequently censured, when no 
other than the terms employed would have so ade- 
quately and definitely conveyed the intended mean- 
ing. 


The narrow estate that is | 


The great object of writing is instruction. He, 
therefore, who wraps up his ideas in ambiguous sonor- 
ousness of expression, till they scarcely ‘‘ peep from 
out the cumbrous ornaments that overload their lit- 
tleness ;’’ who renders the path of knowledge difficult 
| by wnnecessary obstructions, and endeavors to show 
off to advantage his own acquirements, instead of 
advancing the literary progress of his reader, certain- 
ly deserves censure instead of praise—or rather 
neglect instead of attention. But betore the accusation 
of pedantry is acceded to against a writer, it would be 
but proper to inquire whether he or the complainant 
is to blame; whether the one is to be censured for 
pompous and fatiguing turgidity of language, or the 
other for ignorant misapprehension of diction appro- 
| priate to the subject. 

Common words are applicable to common pur- 
poses; but he whose mind is filled with important 
meaning, is naturally led to use terms of capacious sig- 
nification ; and he who discriminates with nice dis- 
tinction, between trifling shades of difference, must 
employ language that shall answer the subtlety of his 
perception. ‘ Words are things ;’”’ they are the re- 
_presentatives of ideas, as money is the representative 
of value. The merchant who has large sums to ap- 
propriate pays them out by the signs of hundreds and 
thousands, while he who carries on a petty traffic deals 
in shillings and pence. Itis the same with language: 
vords are the coin made use of by the mind; and he 
who deals with the poor in understanding must use 
only such as the value of which cannot fail to be ap- 
preciated from their general currency ; while he whose 
intellectual transactions are extensive must employ 
expressions that shall quicken its operations. 

Those who write preceptive books for the illiterate 
would be deservine of rebuke if they accumulated 
‘terms which only learning could understand, thus 
impeding and disgusting the student whom it is their 





business to facilitate; but it should be remembered 
that there are distinct classes of readers, and that, as 
the subjects which are suitable to the mind of a learner 
would but be rendered obscure and unintelligible by 
any attempt to elevate them with stateliness of lan- 
guage; so there are topics, on the other hand, which 
cannot be brought down to the level of illiteracy and 
dullness. “He, therefore, who displays no more eru- 
| dition than his subject requires, and whose expressions 
are as simple as precision will allow, cannot justly be 
accused of pedantry. The explanatory circumlocution 
necessary in teaching such as are not accustomed to 
exercise their intellectual faculties, would be tedious 
in the extreme to active minds, used to ratiocina- 
tion and inference; and words of powerful mean- 
ing, properly employed, can never prove unacceptable 
to those who need only the seeds of knowledge sown 
in their minds, there to germinate from the luxuriance 
of the soil in which they are planted. 

The use of such language as commonly receives 
the appellation of pedantic is oftentimes absolutely 
necessary. The illiterate spectator may describe, by 
vague and unsatisfactory terms, illustrations and ges- 
tures, the shape and general appearance of some nov- 
el object which he has been viewing; but its exact 
proportions can only be made known by the terms of 
mathematics, ‘“ words of learned length and thunder- 
ing sound.”” One who has travelled in foreign lands 
may tell of the countries through which he passed, 
whether they were sterile or luxuriant, mountainous 
or level, inhabited or desolate. But if he would ex- 
plain the nature of their soil, the varieties of their 
productions, the temperature of their climate, the 
state of their literature, and the character of their in- 
stitutions, he must call to his aid the vocabularies of 
science and art. 

In short, as the reader seldom complains that words 
are hard, except when he meets with such as he can- 
not distinctly comprehend; so he should be careful 
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not to accuse an author of pedantry, on slight grounds, 
lest the charge of ignorance be retorted on himself. 








SLEEP. 


It is related of Alexander the Great, that when his 
victorious arms had achievéd for him the mastery of 
the world ; when obsequious attendants awaited to ex- 
ecute his every wish, and parasites to exalt his every 
action, that in the presumption of his heart, he would 
have deemed himself a god, had not the humiliating 
necessity of sleep and food mournfully taught him 
that he was only aman. Sleep is indeed one of those 
mysterious operations of nature for which philosophy 
has vainly attempted to account, but the necessity of 
which all men experience ; which alike presses down 
the lids of the happy and the miserable, of the humble | 
and the proud, and levels every variety of being to | 
one state of ungraduated oblivion. | 
| 





How the influences of this counterfeit of death, | 
by stretching out the body in unconscious inactivity, 
can renew the wasted powers, re-nerve the frame, 
and re-invigorate the intellect, has been a subject of 
much investigation by the curious; but philosophy 
has hitherto ascertained but little more than is known 
to those inferior mortals who are content with effects, 
without tracing them to their causes, and who can see 
nothing strange in that which is of such frequent re- 
currence. But though the cause of the periodical 
visitations of this kind of mimic death, may never be 
ascertained, yet, it would not be difficult to draw some 
moral lessons from the equal exertion of its dominion, 
which should have a tendency to elevate the humble 
and repress the proud; teaching the former that, 
though he may not be able to rise to the height of 
those whom he envies, that they soon must descend to 
a level with himself; and the latter the insufficiency of 
wealth and splendor, and all external means of hap- 
piness, which the possessor is ever and anon obliged 
to forsake, to lie down in temporary oblivion. 

There is something extremely mortifying in the 
thought that neither the avocations of business nor 
the allurements of pleasure, neither the purposes of 
hate, nor the assuasions of love, can long repel the in- 
roads of this pilferer of life. ‘The student, surround- 
ed by the lore of centuries, and eager in the pursuit of 
knowledge, is obliged to yield to its drowsy influen- 
ces; his eye grows gradually dim, the page fades 
from before him, while he fancies he is still poring 
over it, and not even Tully’s eloquence can prevent 
him from falling into the stupefaction of: the grave. 
The politician, amidst the toils of state, the soldier 
surrounded by hostile armies, the ship-boy “on the | 
high and giddy mast,” all are compelled to yield, no 
matter how great the peril, at constantly recurring in- | 
tervals, to the same torpid forgetfulness ; and it is | 
even recorded of some little boys, who were com- 
pletely exhausted with fatigue, that they sunk into | 
profound slumber during the crash and tumult of the | 
battle of the Nile. 

Let those, then, who are toiling after unsubstantial 
wealth, or foolish distinction, remember, and derive a | 
useful lesson from the fact, that there is no height so 
elevated from which we do not descend with alacrity | 
to repose in mimic death; and that there is no state | 
of splendour so dazzling, nor of power so supreme, | 
nor of grandeur so exalted, which the human heart 
would be willing to possess, unless permitted to for- 
get, occasionally, the evil with the good, in that re- 
freshing oblivion, which, by the bounty of Provi- | 
dence, being constituted one of the necessities of our | 
nature, is likewise made one of its chief sources of. 
enjoyment. Could all the idle wishes which the hu-| 
man heart is prone to form be gratified, on the condi- 
tion that the eyes should be sealed no more in slum- 
ber, the aching orbs would soon weary of gazing on! 





the profusion around them; the ear grow dull to the 
voice of flattery, and the heart sigh once more for 
that sweet sleep, the gift of heaven in mercy to man- 
kind. 








PHILOLOGY. 





Waywarp Criticisms oN GRAMMAR. 


_Peruaps we cannot make a better disposition of the 
Space, than occasionally to appropriate a portion of 


our paper to articles on philological subjects. The 


number and flagrancy of grammatical errors of every- 


day occurrence, not only in conversation, but in 
books, many of which possess a high literary reputa- 
tion, are greater than one, who has not examined the 
subject, can readily believe. In the present article 
we shall point out the impropriety of a few of those 
which are in most frequent use. 

The word talented, used as a participial adjective, 
(thus, “‘he was a very talented man’’) is of perpetual 
occurrence. It is not, however, to be found in any 
dictionary ; nor, as far as our recollection serves us, 
in any of the works of the standard writers of the last 


century. Even they who most use it, and contend 
for its correctness, would be shocked, should they 


hear the noun talent employed as a verb: yet if 
talented be a correct term, fo lalent must also be, or 
must have been, correct; for verbal or participial 
adjectives aren all cases parts of verbs, and have no 
independent existence in the language, except in cases 
where the verbs of which they are part have grown 
into desuetude. This is not so with talented, which is 
a newly introduced expression; and /o talent, in any 
mood or tense, has never, to our knowledge, been 
used at all. It would be quite as correct to introduce 
intellected as a qualifying word ; yet every one will 
perceive that this would be adding one more to the 
numerous anomalies of the English language, not to 
be justified by the plea of necessity, as there is very 
little occasion for a term to express the signification 
which alone it could be required to convey. It is 
sometimes asserted by those who use ftalenied, that 
there is a positive need for a word of that meaning ; 
but, without pausing to show by what a slight peri- 
phrase the occasion may always be avoided, we can- 
not admit the poverty of our language in any respect 
in whieh it was found sufficiently copious by such 
writers as Johnson and Addison and Goldsmith. In- 
stances of participial adjectives may occur to the 
minds of the reader which may seem to refute our 
assertion in relation to their invariable connexion with 
verbs ; but, on examination, it will be found that such 
words, though they may seem to have an independent 
existence in the language, are either parts of obsolete 
verbs, or otherwise participles of verbs in use, com- 
pounded with some other word or prefix. For ex- 


, ample, in the phrase, ‘a barefaced villain,” although 


there is no such verb as to bareface, yet we at once 
perceive that the participle of to face has been written 
in composition with the separate word bare, until long 
usage has authorized the dropping of the hyphen, 
which probably at first marked that they were brought 
into an arbitrary juxtaposition, and thus the name and 
character of being a distinct and separate adjective 
have been gradually given to the word. 

Another anomalous expression frequently met with 
is the new-fangled tense, had have. He who should 
search the writings of philologists for authority for 
this phrase, would be but laboring in vain; yet it is 
often uttered by men of learning and general preci- 
sion, and we have remarked it more than once in the 
speeches of erudite members of congress, and in the 
charges and opinions of able judges. The impropriety 
of the expression is so evident that it can scarcely be 
necessary to enter into an exposition of it. For ex- 
ample, it is very common to make use of phrases of 
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analogous construction and import with the following : 
“If they had have arrived in season,” &c. ‘Had they 
have done so,” &c. That the have in both these and 
every like instance is expletive, is obvious to every 
schoolboy, and we cannot but wonder that so glaring 
an error should be tolerated by the usage of good 
speakers and writers. Anomalies of this kind soon 
become deeply rooted in a language, when authorized 
by the practice of men who are looked up to as stand- 
ards of accuracy—for every one knows that example 
is more powerful than precept. 

The use of the possessive particle Whose, in places 
formerly occupied by the unobtrusive that or which we 
cannot altogether condemn, without ourself incurring 
a part of the censure ; yet that it is wrong there can- 
not bea doubt. All grammarians, with whose wri- 
tings we have any acquaintance, call whose a personal 
possessive pronoun, which can be correctly made use 
of only in relation to the name, or representative of 
the name of a person, or a thing personified, as its an- 
tecedent: as, he whose, she whose; not, it whose. But 
it is met with, twenty times a day, in application to 
things which are never, by direct prosopopeia, spoken 
of as having the attributes of humanity; though in 
many, and perhaps the most, of these very instances, 
so figurative is our language, the introduction of a 
personal particle might be defended by arguments 
drawn from analogous and indirect personification. 
Thus, for example, should we say, ‘‘ the coach whose 
driver was asleep,”’ “‘ the steamboat, whose boiler was 
of copper,”’ &c. the use of the personal pronoun might 
be advocated on the ground that, by a kind of meto- 
nymy, the attributes of humanity are often, and by 
the best writers, ascribed to those very things. What 
is more common than to hear sentences of a similar 
import and construction with the following? ‘ The 
carriage drove rapidly down the street in pursuit of 
the fugitives :” ‘‘ The steamboat turned rapidly round, 
to avoid the danger,” &c. Now, in both these in- 
stances, qualities not only animal, but reasonable, be- 
ing attributed to things, it might be argued that, should 
a relative pronoun become necessary in finishing out 
the sentence, it would not only be allowable to use a 
personal one, but that the use of any other would be 
incorrect, inasmuch as it would break the figure and 
involve a contradiction. It will not do, however, in a 
language so irregularand crowded with anomalies as 
the English, to reason from strict analogy ; but it may 
be recommended as a much better and safer course, 
to be governed by the rules of approved philologers, 
or the usage of standard writers, whence the former 
are derived; and in neither the one nor the other of 
these will there be found any authority for the appli- 
cation of apersonal pronoun to inanimate things. 
The strongest argument which can be urged in favor 
of using whose instead of that or which, is that it fre- 
quently affords the only means of avoiding disagree- 
able circumlocution. In poetry it is allowable as re- 
ferring to inanimate matter; in prose never, except 
where a direct personification attributes human quali- 
ties to insensate animals or objects, and in such in- 
stances the use of which would be quite as improper 
as whose on any other occasion. 

Among all the grammatical errors that obtain in 
the conversation, and oftentimes in the writings, of 
literate persons, none perhaps is of more frequent re- 
currence than a form of speech which may be termed 
the double past time. ‘I intended to have visited 
him,” is an inaccuracy of the kindalluded to. ‘ T in- 
tended”’—not, fo have visited—the visit was certainly 
notto have been accomplished, before the intention 
to visit was formed—but “ I intended to visit him,” is 
the phrase as it should be expressed. A few days 
since we noticed the following amongst the news items 
of a journal of this city: “ Mr. Forrest was to have 
played Hamlet in Boston last evening.”’ From the 





style of this announcement one would very naturally 





be led to look for some conjunctive addition, stating 
the reason why the expected entertainment did not 
take place ; but the meaning which the careless phra- 
seology was designed to convey, was simply, that Mr. 
Forrest was announced fo play the part of Hamlet on 
the specified evening. 

There are two nautical phrases, under way, and 
bring to, which are as frequently written incorrectly 
as correctly. The former of these is often set down 
under weigh, and the latter, bring too. The import of 
the expressions at once shows the inaccuracy of the 
latter mode. Under way simply means, under motion, 
or having motion; as, “the ship is under way ;” that 
is, she has progressive motion, she is advancing. The 
phrase bring to, may be defined to be the nautical 
mancuvre which checks the progress of a vessel, 
by arranging the sails in such a manner as that they 
counteract each other’s influence, and prevent both 
advancement and retrogression. 





POETRY. 





RELIGION. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


——— “ What treasures untold 
Reside in that heavenly word.” — Cowper. 


Like snow that falls where waters glide, 
Earth’s pleasures fade away ; 

They melt in Time's destroying tide, 
And cold are while they stay : 

But joys that from Religion flow, 
Like stars that gild the night, 

Amid the darkest gloom of wo, 
Shine forth with sweetest light. 


Religion’s ray no clouds obscure ; 
But o’er the Christian’s soul 

It sheds a radiance calm and pure, 
Though tempests round him roll : 

His heart may break ‘neath sorrow’s stroke ; 
But to its latest thrill, 

Like diamonds shining when they’re broke, 

- Religion lights it still. 








THE WIDOW’S SON RAISED FROM THE DEAD. 
BY THE SAME. 
“ And he said, Young man, I say unto thee, arise. And he that 
was dead sat up, and began tospeak.” Luke vii. 4. 
*T was morn—the pure and cloudless day 
Fell bright on Naim’s walls ; 
And men awhile beneath its ray 
Forgot that they were thralls: 
Loud peals of mirth were heard along 
The wide extended plain, 
And happy hearts breathed out in song, 
Despite the Roman chain, 


But ah, that morning rose on one 
To whom it brought no joy ; 
The widow who had lost her son, 
Her loved, her only boy ; 
And when the shout and song went past, 
Or glad sights met her eye, 
A hurried look around she cast, 
And answered with a sigh. 


The mother moved beside the bier ; 
No sorrowing word she spoke : 

In silence fell the scalding tear 
That told her heart was broke. 

And oft her eyes were raised to heaven, 
As if she strove to say, 

Blessed be the Lord, ‘tis he hath given, 
And he hath ta’en away. 
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Lone mourner! Jet thy sorrow cease! 
There comes through yonder gate 

One who can yield thy bosom peace— 
Thou art not desolate. 

Yon Pilgrim, in poor weeds arrayed, 
For all thy woes can feel ; 

He comes—the wound that Death has made, 
His powerful word will heal. 


Thy Saviour comes! before his breath 
The clouds of grief depart ; 
His hand shall burst the bars of Death, 
And bind thy broken heart: 
“Weep not,” he cries ;—* Young man, arise! 
Woman, receive thy son!” 
And all beheld, with wondering eyes, 
The deed a God had done. 


THE WIFE'S SONG. 
BY THE SAME. 





As the tears of the even, 
Illumined at day, 
By the sweet light of heaven 
Seem gems on each spray ; 
So gladness to-morrow 
Shall shine on thy brow, 
The more bright for the sorrow 
That darkens it now. 


Yet if fortune, believe me, 
Have evil in store, 

Though each other deceive thee, 
I'll love thee the more ; 

As ivy-leaves cluster 
More greenly and fair, 

When the wintry winds bluster 

Round trees that are bare. 





VARIETY. 





Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, 

A new edition of this valuable work is shortly to be 
published, by Messrs. G. and C. Carvill, which will 
contain many valuable additions and improvements, 
by Professor Anthon, of Columbia College. 

Hudson River Port Folio. 

A new impression of the plates which comprise this 
work is also in preparation, by Messrs. G. & C. Car- 
vill. It will contain twenty views of the most striking 
scenes on the North river, on super-royal paper, paint- 
ed by Wall, with letter press descriptions. The sub- 
scription price of this work was originally eighty dol- 
lars; but we understand that it is now reduced to 
fifty dollars a copy, neatly bound. 








THE DRAMA. 


Mr Hacxetr as Sotomon Swap. 


Ithas been jeeringly said of the American people 
that they have no national character; that, made up 
of shreds and patches from every part of the earth, 
they are as motley in manners and sentiments as the 
many-colored garment of Joseph; and that they pre- 
sent no striking and pervading characteristics, by 
which, as by the mark of Cain, they may be known 
mall times and places. It would not be difficult to 
refute this sarcasm, which, like many of those pro- 
nounced against the United States, is specious, but 
not true; and serves to show how superficial is the in- 
formation of those who make the assertion. The 
fact is that there is no people under heaven whose 
national character is more deeply and strongly im- 
pressed than that of the Americans; but it is rather 
of an intellectual, than a physical kind; it is seen in 





their minds and heard in their opinions, rather than 
denoted by the color on their cheeks or the brogue on 

their tongues; it results from their religious, civil and 

political institutions, and not fromthe formation of 
their soil, nor the influence of their climate. The 

territory of the United States embraces many varie- 
ties of climate; and as far as external causes form the 
man, corresponding variations are seen in its inhab- 
itants; but the national character, from Maine to 
Florida, from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic, 
isthe same, whether exhibited by the unlettered hunt- 
er of the west, or the hardy whaler of the north, or 
the ardent planter of the south. On all great topics 
of general moment, kindred information and kindred 
sentiments pervade all minds; they feel with una- 
nimity, they think with unanimity, and they act with 
unanimity, and it is this pervading unanimity which 
constitutes their great and glorious national charac- 
teristic. 

But in external appearance and in local peculiari- 
ties of manners and habits, the residents of one part 
of the nation are as different from their brethren of 
another part as though the seas divided them ; and it 
is to this great diversity of character, in trifling par- 
ticulars, that we have before adverted as furnishing 
abundant materials for the muse, in the formation of 
a national comic drama. The sufficiency of the pe- 
culiarities of that portion of the American people to 
which the epithet, Yankee, particularly belongs, for 
allthe mirthful purposes of Momus, was amply de- 
monstrated by Mr. Hackett, on the occasion to which 
this article refers. We could not but regret, as we 
saw his rich delineation of the manners of the lower 
class of our eastern brethren—only so much exag- 
gerated as to make it in keeping with the other neces- 
sary exaggerations of the theatre—that no native 
pen had peopled the stage with creations of this sort, 
the truth of which we can all understand, and can all 
appreciate the humor; but that, on the contrary, we 
must look entirely for our comic diversion to the stu- 
pidity of Yorkshire clowns, the blunders of misrep- 
resented Irish bullies, and the miserable caricatures 
of French barbers, dancing-masters, and valets de 
chambre. 

In the histrionic profession, Mr. Hackett may yet 
be looked upon as a tyro. His talent for mimicry 
first introduced him to the boards ; and his success in 
giving “counterfeit presentments” of the different 
distinguished English actors who had visited us, won 
great applause. But he was not content with such 
ignoble laurels ; and by several original attempts he 
has endeavored to establish a higher kind of reputa- 
tion. In tragedy he is not fitted to shine ; though his 
efforts in that branch of the drama have shown him 
to be possessed of much critical jndgment in relation 
to the readings of some difficult passages of Shak- 
speare, and much accuracy of conception. In va- 
rious persons of the comic drama he has exhibited 
talents of no mean order; but it isin the representa- 
tion of the Yankee character that he has deserved 
the highest meed of praise. 

The part of Solomon Swap is a substitution for 
Solomon Gundy, in the comedy of Who Wants a Gui- 
nea? He has but little agency in forming the plot, 
in the play as originally written, and this little is less 
in the alteration ; but we were never more amused in 
our life, than by Hackett’s inimitable delineation. A\- 
though the piece was well supported throughout, yet 


‘neither the difficulties of the interesting and ensnared 


heroine, the distresses of her poor and proud parent, 
nor the philanthropic sentiments and generous actions 
of Old Torrent, could prevent the audience from feel- 
ing that the stage was a blank when vacated by the 
amusing Solomon, and when occupied by him, he 
alone was the object which engaged all eyes and ears. 
Mr. Hackett had several times previous to this exhibi- 
tion, given the public a taste of his excellence in por- 
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traying the cute Yankee. 





His stories of Uncle Ben | gave proof of a long residence in those uncultivated 


have been repaid, on every repetition, with full houses | parts ef the country, where the excessive vegetable 
and obstreperous bursts of laughter; but his powers | decay, and the stagnation of large bodies of water, 


were never shown to so good advantage as in Solo-| produce perennial agues. 


mon. We should be pleased to see the part repeated, 








TALE. 








Tue Rirve. 
. “ Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelin them, to men’s eyes.” 
Shakspeare. 
Tue traveller who passes, during the summer or au- 
tumn months of the year, through the states of our 
union that lie west of the Ohio river—Indiana and II- 
linois in particular—will often pause in his journey, 
with feelings of irrepressible admiration, to gaze upon 
the ten thousand beauties, which nature has spread 
through those regions with an uncommonly liberal 
hand. The majestic mountain, upholding the heavens 
on its cloudy top, does not, to be sure, arrest his as- 
tonished eye ; and the roaring cataract, dashing from 
a dizzy height, and thundering down into whirling 
depths below, then rising again in upward showers, 
forms no part of the character of their quiet scenes. 
But the wide-spread prairie, level as some waveless 
lake, from whose fertile soil the grass springs up with 
a luxuriance unparalleled in any other part of our 





country, and whose beautiful green is besprinkled | 
| 


with myriads and myriads of flowers, ravishing the 
sight with their loveliness, and filling the air with 
their sweets—and, again, on either side of these 
immense savannas, standing arrayed “ like host to 
host opposed,” the leafy forests, whose silence has not 
often been broken by the voice of man, and through 
whose verdant recesses the deer stalk in herds, with 
the boldness of primeval nature—these are some of 
the scenes that call forth a passing tribute of praise 
from every beholder. Such is their summer aspect: 
but when winter “ has taken angrily his waste inheri- 
tance,” not even the painter’s pencil can convey a 
just conception of the bleakness and desolation of the 
change. Then those extensive plains, lately covered 
with the infinitely diversified charms of nature, be- 
come one white unvaried waste; through the vistas 
of the naked trees nothing meets the glance but snow ; 
and if from the chilly monotony of earth, the wearied 
eye looks up to heaven, thick and heavy clouds, driv- 
en along upon the wind, seem surcharged to bursting, 
with the same frigid element. It was during the lat- 
ter season that the incidents of our story took place. 
About the middle of December, some ten or twelve 
years ago, before Illinois was admitted a sister state 
into the union, on the afternoon of a day that had 
been uncommonly mild, and during the morning of 
which there had occurred a light fall of snow, two 
persons were seen riding along one of the immense 
prairies, in a northern direction. The elder seemed 
advanced in years, and was dressed in the usual habi- 
liments of the country. He wore a cap, made of the 
skin of the otter, and a hunting-shirt of blue linsey- 
woolsey covered his body, descending nearly to the 
knees, and trimmed with red woollen fringe. It was 
fastened round the waist by a girdle of buckskin, to 
which was also appended a bullet-pouch, made of the 
same material with the cap. His feet were covered 
with buckskin moccasins, and leggings of stout cloth 
were wrapped several times round his legs, fastened 
above the knee and at the ancle with strings of green 
worsted. The horse he bestrode, was so small that 
his rider’s feet almost draggled on the ground, and he 
had that artificial gait which is denominated racking. 
The old man’s hair fell in long and uncombed locks 
beneath his cap, and was white with the frosts of ma- 
ny winters; while the sallowness of his complexion 


| 
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His companion. was a 
young man, dressed according to the prevailing fashion 
of the cities of the eastern states ; and his rosy cheeks 
and bright blue eyes, evinced that he had not suffered 
from the effects of climate. He was mounted ona 
spirited horse, and carried in his hand, the but rest- 
ing on his toe, a heavy looking rifle. 

‘Well, Doctor Rivington,” said the elder person, 
“1 should no more ha’ looked to see one of your yan- 
kees, toting about wi’ you a rail Kentuck rifle, than [ 
should ha’ thought I’d be riding myself without one. 
If 1 did’nt see it in your hands, I could almost swear 
that it’s Jim Buckhorn’s.” 

‘‘You have guessed correctly, Mr. Silversight,” re- 
plied the young physician; ‘“ I believe you know al- 
most every rifle in this part of the territory.” 

‘Why, | have handled a power of ’em in my time, 
doctor,” said the old man, “and there a’nt many 
good ones, atwixt Sangamo and the Mississip’, that | 
don’t know the vally on. | reckon now, that same rifle 
seems to you but a clumsy sort of a shooting-iron ; but 
it’s brought down a smart chance of deer first and 
last. That lock’s a rail screamer, and there an’ta 
truer bore—except mine, that ] left down in the set- 
tlement, to get a new sight to—no, not atwixt this and 
Major Marham’s. It carries jist ninety-eight, and 
mine a leetle over ninety-fourto the pound. Jim has 
used my bullets often, when we’ve been out hunting 
together.” 

““T was unacquainted with the worth of the gun,” 
resumed Charles Rivington; “but stepping into the 
gun-smith’s this morning, I heard him lament that he 
had missed a chance of sending it out to Jemmy Buck- 
horn’s ; so, intending to come this way, I offered to 
take charge of it myself: in this wilderness country 
we must stand ready to do such little offices of friend- 
ship, Mr. Silversight.” 

“Twas no doubt kindly meant, doctor, and Jim will 
be monstrous glad to git his piece agin,’ said the 
hunter. ‘“ But my wonderment is, and | do’nt mean 
no harm by it, how that tinker would trust sucha 
screamer as that “ere, witha yankee doctor. Do give 
ittome; I-ca’nt ‘bide seeing a good rifle in a man’s 
hand that don’t know the vally on it.”’ 

Doctor Rivington resigned the weapon with a good 
humoured smile; for he had been some time in the 
country, and partly understood the love which a hunt- 
eralways feels for a piece, of the character of that 
he had been carrying: he knew, too, though the old 
man’s manners were rough, there was nothing like 
roughness in his heart. Indeed, the very person who 
was loth to trust his young companion with a gun, 
intrinsically worth but a trifle, would nevertheless, as 
we shall presently see, have unhesitatingly placed in 
his charge, without witness or receipt, an uncounted 
or unlimited amount of money. The term yankee, 
which we have heard him applying, in rather a con- 
temptuous manner, was then, and for years after, used 
indiscriminately in reference to all such as emigrated 
from the states east of the Alleghany mountains. 
Handing the rifle across his horse to the old hunter, 
Charles Rivineton observed: 

“Tam glad you have offered to take it, Mr. Silver- 
sight, for there appears to be a storm coming up, and 
as Iwish to reach Mr. Wentworth’s to-night, I can 
make the distance shorter, by crossing through the 
timber into the other prairie, before | get to Buck- 
horn’s.”’ 

‘* Will you be going into town to-morrow, doctor?” 
asked Silversight. 

“*T shall.” 

‘Well then, you can do me a good turn. Here,” 
said the old man, handing a little leathern bag, “1s 
fifteen dollars in specie; and the rest, four hundred 
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and eighty-five in Shawneetown paper, is eoapped| 
in this bit of rag. I want you to pay itinto the land- 
office, to clear out old Richly’s land: | was going to 
take itin; but you'll do jist as well, and save mea 
long ride.” 

The physician promised to attend to the business ; 
and they kept on together, conversing about such 
subjects asthe nature of the scene suggested, until 
they reached the place where the path, dividing, pur- 
sued opposite directions. 

‘“‘ This is my nearest way, I believe?”’ said Charles. 

‘lt is,” answered the old man. ‘* This fresh track, | 
that we noticed awhile ago, lies on my route; so Ill 
push my nag a little, scon as | load this rifle, and it 
may so be, that l’llovertake company. Doctor, look 
here, and you'll know how an old hunter loads his 
piece—it may stand you in hand some day; I put on 
a double patch, becase my bullets are a leetle smaller 
than Jim’s, you mind I told you. There,” said he, 
as he shoved the ball to its place, and carefully pour- 
ed some priming into the pan, ‘ it’s done in quick time 
by them what have slept, year in and year out, with 
red Indians on every side of ‘em. Good night to ye, 
doctor; you need’nt lift the sartificates—the register 
may as well keep ’em till old Richly goes in himself.” 





So saying, the two travellers parted, each urging 
his horse to greater speed, as the night threatened 
shortly to setin dark and stormy. The old hunter, 
acknowledging to himself in mental soliloquy, that 
the doctor was “a right nice and cute young fe llow, 
considering he was raised among yanke es,”’ rode | 
briskly along the path. He had proceeded about four | 
or five miles further on his way, when he perceived | 
that the track he before observed, turned aside, to-. 
wards a little point of timber, that put out into the 
prairie. ‘ So, so,” said he, ‘‘ Slaymush has been out 
among the deer to-day ; I was in hopes ’twas some one 
going up to the head-waters:” and he kept racking | 
along the road, when, directly, the report of a mus-_ 
ket was heard reverberating through the night, and, 
the old man, writhing and mortally wounded, fell from | 
his horse, which, scared by the occurrence, ran wildly 
over the prairie. A form was seen, a few minutes af- 
ter, cautiously approaching the place, fearful lest his 
victim should not yet be dead; but apparently satis-| 
fied in this particular, by his motionless silence, he ad- 
vanced, and proceeded immediately to examine the 
pockets of the deceased. 

“‘ Damnation!”’ muttered he at length, 
less search was finished, 


when a fruit- 
‘the old curmudgeon has nt 
got the money after all; and I’ve puta bullet through 
his head for nothing. I’m sure J] heard him say, 
Brown’s tavern, down in the settlement, that old Rich- 
ly give it to him to carry: well, it’s his own fault, for | 
telling a bragging lie about it, and the gray-headed 
scoundrel wont never jeer me again, for using a 
smooth-bore, before a whole company of Kentuck 
squatters—it carried true enough to do his business. 
I’m sorry I dropped that flask, any how, but this pow- 
der-horn will make some amends,’ grumbled the 
wretch, as he tore the article he spoke of from the 
breast, where it had hung for forty years. “‘ What 
the devil have we here!” ‘said he again, as_ he struck 
his foot against the rifle that the murdereff man had 
dropped ; “ho, ho,” discharging it into the air, “if 
the worst comes to worst, they'll think his P iece went 
off by accident, and shot him. But there’s no dan- 
ger—it will snow before daylight, and cover the trail ; 
and the prairie-wolves will finish the job.”’ 

Thus muttering, the ruflian remounted the animal 
he held by the bridle, and trotted across the prairie, 
nearly at right angles with the path, along which the 
unfortunate hunter had been travelling. 

It was in a log-house, larger, and of rather more 
comfortable construction than was usually seen in 
that wilderness country, beside a fire that sent a broad 
and cracklihg flame half-way up the capacious chim- 








ney, that june was porn on the evening of this 
atrocious murder, in addition to its ordinary inmates, 
the young physician from whom we lately parted. 
His great-coat, hat, and overalls were laid aside; and 
he was conversing with that agreeable fluency, and 
pleased expression of countenance, which denoted 
that he was happy in the society around him. Oppo- 
site, and busily employed in knitting, sat a beautiful 
girlof eighteen. From her work, which seemed to 
engross an unusual portion of her attention, she every 
now and then would send a furtive glance to the 
guest, thus telling, in the silent language of love, the 
tale she never could have found words to utter. We 
say she was beautiful; and if a complexion so clear, 
that— 
The eloquent blood spoke through her cheek, and so distinctly 
wrought, 
That one might almost say of her, her very body thought ; 
—if laughing blue eyes lighted up by intelligence and 
affection ; if smooth and glossy auburn ringlets ; teeth 
white as the snowaround her father’s dwelling ; and a 
person which, though not tall, was well formed and 
graceful; if all these traits combined, constitute a 
claim to the epithet, it certainly belonged to her, She 
was modestly attired in a dress of no costly material ; 
and the little feet that peeped from underneath it, 
were clothed in white stockings of her own fabrica- 
tion, and in shoes of too coarse a texture ever to have 
been purchased from the shelves of a fashionable city 
mechanic. Yet that same form had been arrayed in 
richer apparel, and had been followed by glances of 
warmer admiration, than perhaps ever fell to the 
share of those, who are ready to condemn her on ac- 
count of her simple garb. 

Catharine Wentworth was the daughter, (at the 
time of our story the only one,) of a gentleman who 
had formerly been a wealthy merchant in the city of 
New-York; but whom misfortune in business had 
suddenly befallen, and stripped of all his fortune. 
While surrounded by affluence, he had been consider- 
ed remarkably meek and affable; but became proud 
and unsociable in adversity: and not caring to re- 
main among scenes that continually brought to mind 
the sad change in his condition, he emigrated, with 
his whole family, to the wilds of Illinois. He was ac- 
tuated, in part, no doubt, by a higher and better mo- 
tive. At that time he was the father of another 
daughter. Louisa, older than Catharine, was fast 
falling a victim to that disease, which comes over the 
human form, like autumn over the earth, imparting 
to it additional graces, but too truly whispering that 
the winter of death is nigh. The medical attendant 
ofthe family, perhaps to favor the design which he 
knew Mr. Wentworth entertained, intimated that a 
change of climate was their only hope. If it were 
right in us to detain the reader, and we possessed the 
power of exhibitlng in the melancholy sweetness of 
reality, the progress of that interesting female to the 
grave, till at length she lay down in her attenuated 
loveliness to awaken in heaven—all who have hearts 
would moisten the relation with a tear, But we will 
not—we cannot— 

Beneath the prairie turf she lies, 
And sweetest wild-flowers dress the sod ; 
Her stainless soul hath sought the skies, 
Todwell forever with its God. 


How strangely does the human mind accommodate 


_ itself to almost any situation: the man who had spent 


his life, hitherto, in a sumptuous mansion, surrounded 
by all those elegancies and means of enjoyment, 
which, in a large city, are always to be procured by 
fortune, now experienced, in a log cabin, divided into 
but four apartments, and those of the roughest kind, a 
degree of happiness that he had never known before. 
And well he might be happy; for he was rich—not in 
money—but ina better, a more enduring kind of 
wealth. His wife, two hardy and active sons, and 
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the remaining daughter, Catharine, were all around 
him, smiling in contentment, and ruddy with health. 
We can only estimate our condition in this life, by 
comparison with others, and his plantation was as 
large, and as well cultivated, his crops as abundant, 
his stock as good as any of the settlers on that prairie. 
He had still a better source of consolation: Louisa’s 
death, the quiet of the country, and the natural wish 
of every active mind to create to itself modes of em- 
ployment, had led him more frequently to read and 
search the sacred scriptures, than he had found lei- 
sure to do before: and this was attended, as it al- 
ways is, with the happiest result, a knowledge and 
love of him, ‘“‘ whom to know is life eternal.’ But we 
are digressing. 

The family of Mr. Wentworth, with the addition of 
Charles Rivington, (whom, indeed, we might almost 
speak of as one of its members, for, on the coming 
New-Year’s day, he was to receive the hand of “ their 
saucy Kate,” as the happy parents fondly termed 
her,) were gathered round the fire-side, conversing 
cheerfully on every topic that presented itself, when 
a light tap was heard at the door, and Mr. Rumley, 
the deputy-sheriff of the county, entered the apart- 
ment. He apologized for his intrusion, by saying 
that having had business to attend to at a cabin far- 
ther up the prairie, which detained him longer than he 
expected, he should not be able, on account of the 
darkness of the night, to return to town until the fol- 
lowing morning; he therefore hoped that he might be 
accommodated witha bed. His request was of course 
readily complied with. 

He was a tall, dark person, dressed much in the 
manner of the unfortunate hunter, except that his leg- 
gings were of buckskin. He had lost an eye, when a 
young man, in a scuffle with an Indian, two of whom 
sprung upon him from an ambush ; this, with a deep 
scar on his forehead, received in a tavern-brawl at 
New-Orleans, two or three years before, and the wrin- 
kles that age, or more likely his manner of life had 
ploughed, gave to his countenance a sinister and disa- 
greeable expression. At this time, the haggard ap- 
pearance of his face was increased, either from having 
been a long while exposed to the cold, or from some 
latent sickness working on him, for his lip quivered, 
and was of a bloodless hue, and he was remarkably 
pale. Charles Rivington, who often met him in his 
rides, was the first to notice the change from his usu- 
al appearance. 

“« You look pale and fatigued, Mr. Rumley ; I hope 
you are not unwell.” 

‘“‘ No, sir—that is—yes, I do feel a little sickish ; 
and should be glad to go to bed, if it’s convenient,” 
answered Mr. Rumley. 

‘‘ Perhaps there is something that we can do for 
you, sir ?”’ said the maternal Mrs. Wentworth. 

‘‘ No ma’am, I thank ye. I reckon a good night’s 
sleep will be best for me: it’s what cures all my ail- 
ings.” Andin compliance with his wish, the guest 
was shown to his apartment. 

One by one, the different members of this peaceful 
family sought their pillows, till soon Charles Riving- 
ton and the blushing Catharine were left sole occu- 
pants ofthe room, But though alone they were not 
lonely: he had many an interesting tale to whisper 
into the maiden’s ear, (for it was almost a week since 
they had met !) hnd she, though something of a chat- 
terbox, when none but her mother and brothers were 
present, on this occasion betrayed a wonderful apti- 
tude for listening. The hours glided rapidly away ; 
and the gray morning was already advancing, when 
the happy young man, imprinting a good-night kiss 
upon her cheek, left her to those sweet dreams, which 
slumber bestows only upon the young and innocent. 

It was late in the afternoon of the following day 
that Charles Rivington, being returned to the town 
where he resided, was seated in his office, employed 





in counting a roll of notes, a pile of dollars lying, at 
the same time, on the table before him, when three 
men abruptly entered the apartment. 

‘You are our prisoner !”’ cried the foremost of the 
party. ‘By heaven! Jim, look there; there’s the 
very money itself. I can swear to that pouch.” And 
here he rudely seized our hero by the collar. 

“« Stand back, sir, and lay hold of me at your peril,” 
returned Charles Rivington, sternly ; as, shaking the 
man from him, he gave him a blow that sent him to 
the other side of the office. ‘ What is it that you 
have to say ? and if | am to be made prisoner, pro- 
duce your warrant.” 

“You may as well submit quietly, Doctor Riving- 
ton,’’ said another of the party, who was a constable, 
“You perhaps can explain every thing; but you must 
come with us, before Squire Lawton. This is my au- 
thority, (showing a paper,) and it is only necessary to 
say that suspicion rests on you, as the murderer of 
old Silversight, who was found shot through the head, 
on the road, this morning.” 

‘*Is it possible! poor old man, has he really been 
killed! When TI parted from him last night, he was 
not only well, but seemed in excellent spirits,’ said 
the doctor. 

‘‘ He parted from him last night; mark that Buck- 
horn,”’ said the one who had just received a severe 
repulse from our hero, and whose name was Carlock. 
“‘He left him in excellent spirits; mark what the vil- 
lain says.” 

‘“* There need be no jeering about it,”’ replied Buck- 
horn. ‘Doctor Rivington, you tended me in my bad 
fever last spring, and agin when I had the chills in the 
fall, and you stuck by me truer than any friend I’ve 
had since my old mother died, except this ’ere rifle; 
and I’m monstrous sorry I found it where I did. It 
may so be, that you’ve got a clear conscience yet ; but 
whether or no, though old Silversight and me has 
hunted together many and many’s the day, you shall 
have fair play any how, damn me if you sha’nt. That 
‘ere money looks bad ; if it had been a fair fight, we 
mought a-hush’d it up, somehow or ’nother.” 

Our hero, while Buckhorn was speaking, had time to 
reflect that if Silversight were indeed dead, circum- 
stances would really authorize this arrest. The rifle, 
which he ‘was known to have carried with him from 
town, had been found, it seems, beside the murdered 
body. The money that the unfortunate man had en- 
trusted to him, was discovered in his possession; and 
how could it be proved for what purpose it had been 
given to him? As these thoughts rushed rapidly 
through his mind, he turned to the officer, and ob- 
served, 

“Mr. Pike, I yield myself your prisoner. I per- 
ceive there are some circumstances that cause suspi 
cion to rest on me. J must rely, fora while, upon the 
character which, I trust, I have acquired since my re- 
sidenee among you, for honor and fair dealing, until I 
shall either be enabled to prove my innocence, or 
heaven places in the hands of justice, the real perpe- 
trator of the deed.” 

So saying, he gathered up the money from the ta- 
ble and departed with the officer and his companions, 
to the house of Mr. Lawton, who, being a justice of 
the peace, had issued a warrant for his apprehension. 

“I have always been glad to see you heretofore, 
Doctor Rivington,” said the magistrate, politely, on 
the appearance of that person before him, “and 
should be so now, were it not that you are charged 
with a crime, which, if proved, will call down the se- 
verest vengeance of the law. I hope and believe, 
however, that you can establish your innocence. 
Where were you, sir, on the afternoon of yesterday ?” 

‘‘] went out to visit some patients, meaning to con- 
tinue my ride as faras Mr. Buckhorn’s ; and took his 
rifle with me, from the gunsmith’s, with the intention 
of stopping and leaving it: but I met with old Mr. 
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Silversight, at the cross-roads, who was going up from 
the New Settlements, and he offering to take charge 
of it, | gave it tohim. We parted atthe fork, and I 
crossed over to Mr. Wentworth’s.”’ 

“ Did Mr, Silversight continue on his journey, hav- 
ing Jim Buckhorn’s rifle with him?” asked the jus- 
tice. 

“Yes sir; but before we separated he gave me this 
money,” handing the notes and specie to the magis- 
trate, ‘and requested me to pay it into the land-office to- 
day, to clear out Mr. Richly’s land. He said there 
were five hundred dollars in all, and I was counting 
it when arrested.” 

“ There is a most unfortunate coincidence of cir- 
cumstances against you, doctor. The man is found 
murdered, the rifle which you were known to have 
carried, lying near him, and you arrive in town on 
the next day, with the money of the deceased in your 
possession. The poor old man’s horse gcing home 
without his rider, excites alarm; Buckhorn and Car- 
lock, with other neighbors, set out upon wie track ; 
they find the murdered victim, stark and bloody, ly- 
ing on the snow, which was scarcely whiter than his 
aged head ; they divide—some bearing the body back, 
while the others follow on the trail; it leads them to 
Mr. Wentworth’s, where you acknowledge you passed 
the night; they there inquire what person made the 
tracks which they had followed, and were answered 
it was you; they continue on your trail until you ar- 
rive in town; they make affidavit of these facts, and 
procure a warrant for your arrest, when, to complete 
the chain of evidence, you are found counting the 
spoils of the murdered man. Now, sir, what an- 
po you make to these appalling circumstan- 
ces 

“They are appalling indeed, sir,” said our hero, 
“and I can only reply to them—I am innocent. If 
the poor man was murdered, the one who did it must 
certainly have left tracks ; and I fear they have fallen 
upon his trail, and taken it for mine. But it is in my 
power to prove that I had no weapon with me, except 
that unlucky rifle, and the gunsmith will testify that 
he gave me no balls with it.” 

“The gunsmith has already been before me,” said 
Squire Lawton, “ for I was loath to have you appre- 
hended, except on an application backed by such 
proof as could not be rejected. He states when he 
gave you the gun, the lock had been repaired and 
polished, and that since that time it has certainly 


been discharged. I am sorry to do it, sir, but my du-| } 


ty compels me to commit you.” 

It is needless to dwell longer on this examination. 
Our hero was committed for trial, and so strong were 
the proofs adduced against him, that the worthy ma- 
gistrate, and, indeed, the whole neighborhood could 
scarce hesitate to believe him guilty. When the sun 
arose that morning, Charles Rivington was one of the 
happiest of men. Loving and beloved, his business 
increasing, his name respected, and the time rapidly 
approaching which was to bind him to his Catharine 
in the tender relationship of marriage—he looked 
back upon the glorious orb, as it burst up through the 
eastern heaven, with an eye of almost kindred bright- 
ness. How changed the scene at its setting! its last 
rays fell upon him through the iron-guarded window 
of a prison. Yet could we examine into the soul of 
the young man as he lay in one corner of the small 
and noisome apartment, on a bed of straw that had 
been spread fora former inmate, we should find, per- 
haps, though surrounded by the greatest danger—the 
danger of dying an ignominious death, and hav- 
ing a blot left forever upon his memory, he was still 
serene and happy. And why was this? He had a 
companion in that dreary place, whose acquaintance 
had been sought in the hour of prosperity, and who 
now, in the darkness of trouble, would not depart; a 
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companion that can cheer us amid the revilings of 
the world, can pierce through the bars of a dungeon, 
and whisper to the desponding spirit, “‘ Blessed are 
they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 

Charles Rivington was cne of the too small num- 
ber of young men who are not ashamed to be religious ; 
“and verily he had his reward.” The mere world- 
ling similarly situated, would have been loud in im- 
precations or dumb with agony: but he, upborne by 
conscious innocence, and knowing that not a sparrow 
falls to the ground without the will of our heavenly 
Father, humbled himself in prayer before that being 
‘“‘who is mighty to save unto the uttermost,” and he 
arose from the exercise with those tranquillized and 
invigorated feelings, which are its invariable result. 

Nearly two years had elapsed since our hero emi- 
grated to that western region. He was the youngest, 
and, at the time of our narrative, the only son of a 
widowed mother, who had been doomed to follow suc- 
cessively to the grave, a husband, a lovely daughter, 
her eldest born, and two fine and promising boys. 
Sick of the scene where death had made such havoc, 
and crushed so many fragrant buds of promise, she 
consented to accompany her sole remaining child to 
a place where the newness of the country seemed to 
hold forth greater prospects of success, than was af- 
forded to a young practitioner among the overstocked 
population of a city. Hitherto their expectations had 
been amply realized. He who tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb, provided for the Christian heart of 
that poor widow, a balm of sweetest efficacy. Her 
son was such a child as mothers pray for; he strove 
by redoubled filial attentions to supply the place of 
the lost ones to his parent; and her eyes seldom rest- 
ed on his manly form, that they did not become wa- 
tery, from the overfulness of gratified maternal love, 
Their family misfortunes had rendered his mind un- 
commonly ductile; and it was she who planted there 
those seeds of righteousness, which, as we have seen, 
sprang up and produced goodly fruit. 

On the afternoon of her son’s commitment, she was 
sitting in the parlor of the pleasant little house which 
they occupied, when Judy, an Irish girl, who had liv- 
ed long in the family, remaining with them through all 
their trouble, came running, almost breathless, into 
the apartment. 

“Och, Mistress, and the Lord bless you,” she cried, 
as soon as she was able to speak, ‘‘ and presarve your 
old heart from breaking—but I’se got bad news for 
ye.” 

“ How often, Judy, must I repeat to you,” said the 
pious old lady, interrupting her, that it is extremely 
wrong to use the name of your Maker so familiarly on 
all occasions: ‘the Lord will not hold him guiltless 
who taketh his name in vain.’ ”’ 

‘« Botheration, ma’am, but I’se no time tend to that 
now as 

“Judy !” interrupted Mrs. Rivington again, “ how 
can you speak so v 

‘¢Ma’am will you be pleased to hear me,”’ roared 
out the servant, at length fully restored to her voice, 
“ are ye going to sit here praching, and let them mur- 
der Mr. Charles ?”’ 

“Charles! gracious Providence!’’ ejaculated the 
mother, catching the alarm of the menial, “ what is 
the matter—surely nothing evil has happened to 
him ?”’ 

“Oh nothing at all, atall, mistress,” responded Judy, 
striving to speak calmly, that she might not too sud- 
denly shock the trembling parent; then, unable to 
control her feelings, she sobbed out, ‘‘ my poor dear 
young master’s in prison.”’ ; 

“In prison !” exclaimed the astonished mother, 
turning quickly to the weeping girl, and grasping her 
arm, “Judy,” said she, with the earnestness of ago- 
nized apprehension, “tell me the whole truth—you 
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have seen me bear calamity before—what does this 
mean ?” 

“ Ah, madam, jist be quiet,”’ returned the anxious 
servant; “it’s only one of them drunken hunters 
what’s kilt himself, and the blackguards want to lay 
it to poor Mr. Charles, becase he’s a yankee, as they 
call it, and that’s jist the whole of it.”’ 

“My boy accused of murder! my honorable, my 
pious boy? Father of mercies!” said the pale and 
agitated mother, sinking on her knees, “ if this with- 
ered heart is doomed to receive another wound, if my 
last earthly prop is to be torn from me, oh! do thou 
give me strength to bear this greatest of afflictions, 
and enable me to say, thy will, not mine, be done.” 
She rose with renewed composure, and turning to her 
maid, “ get me my hat and shawl, Judy,” said she, 
“ |’m glad it’s no worse: this is but a passing cloud; 
for he is innocent, and his innocence will soon be mani- 
fest. I feared lest he might be sick, or thrown from 
his horse ; but the Lord be praised who hath not tried 
his servant beyond her strength.”’ 

‘Such was the language of the exemplary Mrs. 
Rivington, as she walked out that evening, with the 
intention of visiting her son in prison. We will not 
accompany her; their meeting was such as will be an- 
ticipated from their enlightened and pious characters ; 
and though the good woman was alarmed by the 
strength of the circumstances adduced against her 
beloved boy, yet not for a moment was her faith in 
the justice of the Almighty so shaken, as to permita 
fear that the guiltless would suffer. But leaving 
them mutually striving to strengthen and encourage 
each other, we will ask of our reader to accompany us 
into the kitchen of Dr. Rivington’s house, whither Ju- 
dy immediately returned on the departure of her mis- 
tress. 

“She's a noble-hearted woman, that’s what she is,” 
said the girl, whose admiration was excited by the 
christian firmness,she had seen exhibited ; ‘she’s jist 
the right sort of mither for sich a swait young gentle- 
man ashe is: and you Jimmy,” (turning to Buckhorn, 
who sat with a sorrowing countenance in a corner,) 
“ ye’re a pretty blackguard, ar’nt ye, to give informa- 
tion ’ginst a man what you know niver did harm in 
his born days. Ah! git along with ye—I’m fairly 
sick of ye.” 

“ Byt, Judy, when we found the rifle laying by the 
dead body,’’ answered the distressed young man, “I 
very natur’ly said to Carlock, that that was the best 
trail we could have: for I know’d old Silversight 
had been down in the new settlement, and so, says I, 
the man what got this’ere rifle from Drill’s, must be the 
murderer ; but if I’d a-know’d it was the doctor took 
it out, miss fire but I’d a-held my peace, if I never 
could shoot buck agin till 1 told it. I hardly b’lieve 
he killed the old fellow now.” 

‘** Now ’pon my honor ye’re a great fool,’”’ respond- 


ed the indignant Judy; “you hardly b’lieve it, do| 


you? I tell you what, Jimmy Buckhorn, the man as 
comes a sparking to me, if I set ever so much by him, 





turn out that the villain’s trail and his are two differ- 
ent ones. If so be that’s the truth, I'll keep on the 
scent ’till I find out who the rail ruff’an is—and there’s 
no time to be lost, for it may come up to snow, and 
that will fill up the tracks in short order. So, Judy, 
give me your hand, and there,” continued he, kissing 
the blushing girl’s lips, ‘‘ there, I'll find out who the 
scamp is, or, in case that’s unpossible, if Doctor Riv- 
ington does'nt git clar it shall be his own fault.” 

A heavy fall of snow did unfortunately occur that. 
night, leaving the wide prairies as white and smooth 
as unwritten paper, and consequently depriving our 
calumniated hero of the most obvious, and apparently 
of every mode of substantiating his innocence. His 
confidence, however, in the divine protection, was un- 
diminished ; and nightly, from the silence of his cell, 
went up the inaudible aspirations of a soul that firmly 
relied on the goodness and justice of its prayer-hear- 
ing Father. Nor did those pious orisons ascend un- 
accompanied through the still vault of night to the 
Almighty’s ear: the aged mother’s contrite heart 
was poured out in an agony of prayers; the parents 
of his affianced bride knelt often before the throne of 
heaven for the welfare of their slandered boy, as in 
their affection they called him; and the blue eyes of 
Catharine wept supplications, and her pure and inno- 
cent heart, hitherto untouched by sorrow, except on 
the occasion of her sister’s death, now continually 
sent unworded and unutterable appeals to her Crea- 
tor, for her lover’s life. In the meanwhile week after 
week rolled by, and the day appointed for trial at 
length arrived. 

The little village in which the sessions of the circuit 
court were held, and which, for the sake of a name, 
we will call Edgarton, contained about fifty or sixty 
houses, most of them constructed of logs. There was 
an open space in the midst of it, termed “the public 
square,” in which stood a building answering the dou- 
ble purpose of court-house during sessions, and of 
meeting-house when an occasional missionary passed 
through that part of the country; it fronted on the 
public road. The jail occupied a corner of the same 
place. It was a small, one-story edifice, about twelve 
feet square, and, like the court-house, built of large 
hewn logs, fastened together with iron bolts at the 
corners. Its single apartment contained but one 
door and window, both secured by strong bolts and 
bars. A large brick-house, the only one in the town, 
was situated on the rear of the square, and was occu- 
pied as a hotel, as the traveller was informed by a 
huge sign suspended from a post at the road side, 
where was conspicuously written in great yellow let- 
ters, under a burlesque likeness of General Washing- 
ton, “ Entertainment for man and horse.” A little 
farther up the road, or main-street, as it was called, 
though there was but one in the village, on the oppo- 
site side, was another tavern of more humble appear- 
ance than the first. It was around these two places of 


public entertainment, that a numerous assemblage of 


should niver get my consent, if he was the means of. 
crime of which the prisoner was supposed to be guilty ; 


putting the dear young gentleman into limbo, till he 
contrived ways and means to git him clare agin. You 
don’t b’lieve he’s guilty ! Arrah now, Jimmy, I’ve told 
you afore I[’s a sort of liking for you—but I’d sooner 
b’lieve you had murdered the poor old vagabond, in 
cold blood, than that Mister Charles did it, if he was 
ever so provoked,” 

Buckhorn rose from his seat when the fluent and 
handsome [Irish girl had finished her speech, and ta- 
king her hand, “ Judy,” said he, “my nag is tired 
down—but I'll git Bob Millar’s—I’ll go down and see 
the doctor at the jail winder, and find which way he 
went out to the head waters—then I’il follow up his 


persons collected on the morning when the important 
trial was to take place, all eagerly conversing on the 


and many of them uttering no very moderate anathe- 


Mas against the yankees, whom they pretended to 
consider, en masse, as rogues and cheats, and who, at 


trail from town, and see where he cut off to old Went- 


least, were coming into the country to break up their 
old manners and customs. The women, who were 
plentifully sprinkled among them, seemed very wil- 
ling to join in the general clamor, 

‘“‘ They’re a monstrous fidgety people, say the least 
of them,” observed the large fat wife of a farmer, and 
her sleepy eyes and unmeaning face assumed some- 
thing like angry vivacity as she spoke, ‘‘ They want 
a heap of waitin’ on; and you don’t git no thanks af- 
ter all. Now there was old Wentworth—he tarried 


worth’s, for it’s sartain he slept there—and it may , With us, you know, Carlock, on account of his da’tar, 
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when he first came out here. Good coffee was’nt 
good enough for ’em; they must have a little tea to 
be sure. So 1 sent Johnny down to the Settlement to 
git some; and [ took a heap of pains to cook the 
truck—and, what do you think? they would’nt eat a 
bit on’t after all. [ do’nt much wonder neither; for 
"twas bitter, nasty trash, as ever I’d wish to taste. 
But it’s always the way with ’em; they make trouble 
just for nothing.” 

The remarks of the indignant woman were fully 
concurred in by most of her simple and unsophistica- 
ted hearers ; but there was one among them who was 
obliged to thrust his tongue into his cheek, and turn 
aside, to prevent the dame from seeing his laughter. 
He was the merchant’s clerk, and had heard the sto- 
ry before. The fact was, that never having used the 
article of tea in her life, the poor woman had caused 
a pound of it to be purchased, and boiling it all in a 
large kettle, served it up to her guests as greens for 
dinner. 

‘“« They tell,” said a farmer, who had the reputation 
of being a wit among his fellows, and whose linsey- 
woolsey coat contrasted strangely with a printed cali- 
co shirt, the collar of which was ostentatiously dis- 
played. ‘“ They tell that old Silversight had a power 
of money when he was killed. It’s kill or cure with 
these yankee doctors, anyhow; but that was the 
queerest pill to give a patient, I’ve ever hearn of; 
and he took the trouble off your hands, Carlock, and 
paid the bill himself out of the dead man’s pocket, 
hey?” 

Such is a specimen of the idle talk with which the 
crowd amused themselves, until the court, at leugth, 
assembled, and, after the usual preliminaries, the im- 
portant trial commenced. The prisoner had been 
supplied by his anxious and affectionate parent with 
all the little comforts which the narrow apartment ad- 
mitted of, except fire and candles ; they being forbid- 
den on account of the material of which the jail was 
constructed. But the coldness of the weather had 
been excessive, during a part of the time that he was 
the occupant of that dreary abode; and the bounda- 
ries of his cell not allowing of much exercise, a sick- 
ness fastened upon him, which, though not dangerous 
in its nature, had rendered him thin and pale. He 
came into court, arm in arm with the attorney who 
was employed to plead his cause; and slightly bow- 
ing to those whose friendly salute indicated that they 
believed him innocent, he passed through the crowd, 
und took a seat beside the lawyers within the bar. 
From the high and exemplary character which he 
had sustained invariably, from his first settling in the 
place, until the present black suspicion rested on him, 
a degree of intuitive respect was accorded by all, that 


must have been highly gratifying to his feelings. A | 





the same side. They followed on the trail, and found 
that there was a track from farther up, most likely 
Mr. Rumley’s. They continued on the track till they 
arrived in town. Being informed, by Mr. Drill, the 
gunsmith, that Doctor Rivington had taken Buck- 
horn’s rifle with him, they immediately procured a 
warrant for his apprehension. They found him em- 
ployed in counting the identical money which had 
been taken from the unfortunate Silversight. 

James Buckhorn’s testimony was in full corrobora- 
tion of the preceding. He mentioned, in addition, 
that he examined the lock and barrel of his rifle, on 
finding it lying near the murdered man, and discover- 
ed that it had certainly been discharged, but a short 
time before. 

The gunsmith deposed to his having given the rifle- 
to the prisoner, on his offering to carry it out to Buck- 
horn, and that it had been discharged since. 

“Mr. Drill,” said Lawyer Blandley, who was coun- 
sel for our hero, ‘‘ you mention having given the gun 
to Dr. Rivington; did you also give him a bullet that 
would fit the bore ?” 

“* T did not.” 

“ Did he exhibit any anxiety to obtain the weapon?” 
again asked the lawyer. 

‘“* By no means,” replied the gunsmith, “ I consider- 
ed atthe time that the Doctor’s offer was one of mere 
kindness; and he had previously mentioned he was 
going out that way to visit his patients. 

“The bore of this rifle, Mr. Drill,” continued the 
sagacious lawyer, “is very small. I presume that 
you are familiar with the size and qualities of all that 
are owned on the road out to Mr. Buckhorn’s. Is 
there any house at which Dr. Rivington could have 
stopped, and procured a ball of sufficient smallness 7” 

“« John Guntry’s rifle,” answered Mr. Drill, “ car- 
ries eighty-seven or eight to the pound, and one of his 
bullets, with a thick patch, would suit Buckhorn’s 
pretty well. That is the only one any where near the 
size.” 

The attorney for the people here asked the witness 
another question. 

‘‘ For what purpose, sir, did the prisoner go into 
your shop, on the morning of the sixteenth of Decem- 
ber ?” 

‘‘T was employed in repairing a pair of pocket pis- 
tols for him, and fitting a bullet mould tothem. He 
came in, I believe, to inquire if they were finished.” 

‘‘ Please to note that answer, gentlemen of the ju- 
ry,” said the prosecuting attorney. “ Mr. Drill, you 
may stand aside.”’ 

Samuel Cochrane was next called. He was one of 
the young men who had returned with the body of 
Silversight. On his way back, and about two hun- 
dred yards from the place where the murder had 


plea of not guilty was entered, and the examination | been committed, he found a copper powder-flask, 


of witnesses commenced. 


George Carlock was the nephew of the deceased. | 
On the night of the sixteenth of December, he was ) 
on the part of the people, Mr. Lawton, the magis- 
He thought | 


surprised to see the horse of his uncle arrive, with 
saddle and bridle on, but without a rider. 
that the deceased had stopped, perhaps for a-while at 
Buckhorn’s, who lived a mile or so further down the 


timber ; but, as the night passed away without his re- | 
turning home, he started early in the morning with | 
He called for | 
Buckhorn, and they got upon the trail, and followed | 
it till they found the dead body. Two young men that | 
had joined them at Buckhorn’s returned with the bo- | 


the intention of trailing the horse. 


dy, they continuing on the trail. It led them to Mr. 
Wentworth’s. They inquired if any person had been 
there, that crossed over from the other side of the 
stream. They were answered that Dr. Rivington had 
crossed the stream, and remained the night with them. 
That Mr. Rumley, the deputy-sheriff, had also remain- 
ed the night, but that he had come from farther up on 





(which was shown to him, and he identified it,) the let- 
ters C. R. M. D. being cut upon one of its sides, appa- 
rently with a knife. There was but one more witness 


trate before whom the unfortunate prisoner had been 
examined. He testified as to the facts which were de- 
posed before him, together with the acknowledgment 
of Dr. Rivington that he had been in company with 
Mr. Silversight, &c. But we may pass over these 
circumstances, as the reader is already acquainted 
with them. 

The prisoner was now put on his defence ; and al 
that talent and ingenuity could devise, was done by 
his skilful counsel. The witnesses were cross-examin- 
ed, and re-cross-examined ; but their answers were 
uniformly the same. A large number of respectable 
persons came forward to testify to the excellence of 
our hero’s general character, but their evidence was 
rendered unnecessary by the attorney for the people 
admitting in unequivocal terms, that previoxg ‘o this 
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horrid occurrence, it had been exemplary in a high 
degree. Atlength, wearied by his exertions, and dis- 
tressed at their result, Mr. Blandley discontinued his 
examination: he had one more weapon to try in be- 
half of his client—the powerful one of eloquence ; and 
it was used by a master of the art, but, alas! was 
used in vain. He dwelt much on the fact that his un- 
fortunate client had wished his route to be trailed 
from the village, and that Buckhorn had started for 
the purpose, when the disastrous snow-storm occurred, 
and took away the only hope he had of proving his in- 
nocence. He cited many cases to the jury in which 
circumstances, even stronger than these, had been 
falsified, when their victim, murdered by the laws, 
was slumbering in his grave. He appealed to them 
-as parents, to know if they would believe, that a son, 
who had been so filial, whose character had pre- 
viously been without stain or blemish, could suddenly 
turn aside from the path of rectitude and honor, to 
commit such an atrocious crime? But it were use- 
less to recapitulate the arguments that were made use 
of on this interesting occasion—they were ineffectual. 
The attorney for the prosecution summed up very 
briefly. He assured the jury that the evidence was 
so clear in its nature, so concatenated, so incontroverti- 
ble, as to amount to moral certainty. Near the body 
of the murdered man, a powder-flask, such as the 
eastern people principally use, had been found, with 
the initials of the prisoner’s name and medical degree 
engraved upon it—C. R. M. D.—Charles Rivington, 
Doctor of Medicine. ‘The trail is pursued, and it leads 
them tothe house of Mr. Wentworth, where the pri- 
soner arrived on the evening of the bloody deed, and 
remained all night. They continue on the trail, till 
at last they find him, with greedy eyes, bending over 
the plunder he had torn from his gray-haired victim. 
“Such,” concluded he, “is a rapid outline of the 
facts; and deeply as I deplore the wretched young 
man’s guilt, yet, believing him guilty, it is my sacred 
duty to display his enormity—but farther than the 
imperious call of justice requires, I will not—I cannot 
’ 


The charge of the judge, who was evidently very 
much affected, occupied but a few minutes; and the 
jury retired to make up their verdict. We have alrea- 
dy told the reader that the prisoner was pale, in con- 
sequence of sickness, produced by his exposed situa- 
tion in prison, but the appalling events of the trial 
had caused no alteration in his appearance. He sat 
firm and collected; and there was a melancholy 
sweetness in the expression of his countenance, whigh 
told that all was calm within. Indeed, the awful co- 
incidence of the circumstances had been made fully 
known to him. before he came into court; he was 
convinced, unless the interposing arm of heaven 
should prevent the blow, that death and ignominy must 
fall upon him, and, after a severe internal conflict, he 
had become enabled to say, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 

His mother, by the assistance of that never-failing 
comforter in soriow, religion, had hitherto supported, 
with something like resignation to the divine will, 
this greatest earthly calamity. In compliance with 


the earnest request of her son, who was fearful that | 
the feelings of nature might become too strong for | 


control, and who wished to behave with manliness 
and equanimity through the trying period, she re- 
frained from going to court, on the day that was to 
decide, in a great measure, her mortal destiny. 
Seated in the little parlor of their dwelling, togeth- 
er with the weeping Catharine, the strength of whose 
love had drawn her to the spot, and awaiting with in- 
tense anxiety the issue of the laggard hour, was the 
mother of Charles Rivington, at the time to which we 
have brought our narrative. She started at each 
noise that reached her ear, and every breeze that 
shook the casement seemed laden with the awful sen- 





tence of the law, against her gon. And yet that noble 
woman, though torn by the deep and awful solicitude, 
which only a mother’s heart can know, strove to 


| speak words of comfort to the lovely being beside her, 


whose affectionate bosom seemed bursting with afflic- 
tion. 

‘Weep not so bitterly,” she said, ‘‘Catharine, my 
dear child ; alas! | soon may have no other child but 
you. But no: the Searcher of hearts knows that 
Charles is guiltless, and will yet put forth his arm to 
save. What sound was that!—I am wrong to distrust 
his goodness; yet this is aheavy, heavy hour. I have 
knelt, Catharine, at the bedside of three lovely chil- 
dren, three little human blossoms, that death untimely 
cropt, and was enabled to bow with resignation to the 
inscrutable decree. But this,oh my Father,” groaned 
the tortured parent, “suffer this bitterest cup to pass 
from me. Catharine, dry your tears: he whose pow- 
erful hand led forth unharmed from the fiery furnace 
the three that would not renounce his name, will yet 
deliver my boy from the toils that are around him.” 

At this moment, Judy was seen from the window, 
running rapidly towards the house, and directly after, 
pale and breathless, entered the apartment. 

‘“‘ Judy!” faintly cried the agonized parent, wem 
bling in every nerve, but unable to utter more. 

‘‘ Ah, madam,” responded the servant, “I know 
what you’d be asking me—tak’ comiort, it’s no deci- 
ded vit; the juries has jist gone up stairs, to talk it 
over among themselves; and bless their swait souls, 
they cried a’most as fast as J did mysell, when Mr. 
Blandly spoketo ’em. Ah, he’s anice gentleman, and 
he knows exactly what kind o’ body mister Charles is. 
He described him jist for all the world as I would, only 
I could’nt use sich ilegant words,” 

“The jury wept—there is hope, then, Judy ?”’ in- 
quired the parent, in a faltering voice. 

““Wept, did they? yes, and the judge, and Mr. 
Wentworth could scarce give his evidence for crying 
—and they all cried, except Mr. Charles himself. He 
looked pale and sorrowful, but there was no blubber- 
ing abouthim. 1! niver see’d him look so ilegant afore. 
But J jist rin here to till ye how things was going on; 
I'll go back, and find what them juries says. I hope 
they may niver be able to open their ugly mouths, 
till its jist to spake the word ‘ innocent.’”’ 

“‘ Stop, Judy,” said Mrs. Rivington, feeling unable 
to endure the horrors of another period of suspense, 
“Twill go with you: [trust that heaven will give me 
strength to bear the issue, even should it be the worst 
that can befall.” 

“ Ye had bitter not, my dear mistress,” replied the 
devoted servant, ‘‘ for there are hard-hearted people 
about the place, that b’lieve hé’s guilty, becase he’s a 
yankee—odsrot their saucy tongues—and they mout 
jeer at ye, becase ye’re his mother.” 

“They cannot—at any rate, I will go forth,” said 
theafflicted woman, ‘ he’s my own, true, pious, noble- 
hearted boy; and his mother will be by to whisper 
consolation in his ear, though every other tongue were 
loud in mockery and revilings.”’ 

‘* And I will go with you, mother,” said Catharine, 
rising from her chair, and drying her tears, “ I know 
he is innocent—and should the worst come, it is better 
to hear it at once, than linger here in such protragted 
anguish,” ’ 

The assembled crowd was still anxiously awaiting 
the return of the verdict, when the mother of Charles 
Rivington, leaning on the arm of Catharine Went- 
worth, entered the court-house of Edgarton. A pas- 
sage was instantly opened for them, with that intui- 
tive respect which almost all men are ready to yield to 
misfortune, even when accompanied by guilt. They 


” 


had not been long seated, in the part of the room 
where they could be most screened from observation, 
when the Jury returned, and handing a sealed verdict 
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to the clerk, resumed their places. The clerk arose, 
and read in a faltering voice, ‘‘ we find the prisoner, 
Charles Rivington, guilty.” The words had scarcely 
left his lips, when a piercing shriek rang through the 
apartment, and Catharine Wentworth fell lifeless on 
the floor. Not so with that christian mother—with 
an unwonted strength, she darted through the assem- 
bly, until she reached her child; “my boy!” she 
cried, “‘my boy! be of good cheer. Your heavenly 
Father knows your inmost soul, and sees that you 
are guiltless. We shall lie down together, for think 
not | can survive you—we shall lie down together, to 
awake with the Lord—my boy—my boy! little did | 
think to see this bitter day ;’’ exhausted nature could 
do no more, and the mother fainted in the arms of her 
child. 

We shall not attempt to describe the situation of 
our unhappy hero, for words are inadequate to the 
tesk. The insensible forms of his mother and belov- 
ed Catharine were conveyed from the scene; and 
when some degree of silence was restored among the 
sympathising multitude, the judge proceeded to pro- 
nounce sentence upon him. He had nothing to say to 
avert it, except a reiterated declaration of his inno- 
cence; and he besought the court, that the time pre- 
vious to his execution might be made as brief as pos- 
sible, in mercy to his bereaved parent, who would be 
but dying a continual death, while he survived. It 
was accordingly fixed, to take place on that day three 
weeks. 

It was near midnight of that important day—the 
busy throng which the trial had collected together 
were dispersed, and the moon, high in heaven, was 
wading on her silent course, through the clouds of a 
wintry sky, when Charles Rivington, startled from un- 
quiet slumber, by a fancied noise at the door of his 
prison, and sitting up in bed that he might more in- 
tently listen, heard his own name whispered from the 
outer side. 

“‘ Will you wake, Mr. Charles!” was softly uttered 
in the sweet accents of our little Irish acquaintance, 
Judy. ‘ Was there iver the like!” continued she, 
“and he asleeping at that rate, when his friends are 
opening the door for him.”’ 

“ Be quiet, Judy,’’ responded a masculine voice, 


but modulated to its softest tone, ‘‘ and stand more in | 


the shadow. 
as [ git this bolt sawed out; but if ye git that tavern- 
keeper’s dog a-barking, there’s no telling, but it may 
wake the jailer, instead of the doctor.” 

‘¢ And you're right, Jimmy dear,” responded Judy; 
“there now, leave go with your fingers, man; you 
can’t pull it off that’ere way. Here, tak’ this bit of a 
stake for a pry—and now, that’s your sort,”’ contin- 
ued she, adding her strength to his, and a large end 
of the log to which the fastenings of the door were 
appended, fell to the ground. ‘‘ Now, one more pull, 
Jimmy, and the day’s our own.” 

They accordingly made another exertion of united 
strength, when the prison door flying open, Buckhorn 
and Judy stood before our prisoner. 

“There, Mister Charles, say nothing at all, at all 


about it, but jist take Jimmy’s nag, that’s down in the | 


hollow, and git clare as well as ye can. There’sa 
steamboat, Jimmy says, at St. Louis, going right 
down the river, and here’s all the money that we could 
git, but it’s enough to pay your passage, any how,” 
said the affectionate girl, tears standing in her eyes, 
as she reached to her respected, and, as she firmly be- 
lieved, guiltless master, all her own hoardings, to- 
gether with the sum which Buckhorn had been accu- 
mulating, ever since he became a suitor for her hand. 
“You are a kind and excellent girl,” answered 
Rivington, sensibly affected by the heroism and at- 
tachment of his domestic, “‘ and you are a noble fel- 
low, Buckhorn ; but you forget that by flying I should 





The doctor Il wake fast enough, as soon | 


only confirm those in the belief of my guilt, who are 
wavering now: besides, I could hardly expect to es- 
cape ; for my life being forfeit to the laws, a procla- 
mation would be immediately issued, and apprehen- 
sion and death, then as now, would be my doom. No, 
no, my good friends; you mean me well, but I cannot 
consent to live, unless I can live with an unsullied 
fame.” ° 

“Ah, dear doctor,’’ sobbed out poor Judy, whose 
heart seemed almost broken, “what’s the use of 
spaking about it? If you stay, you’ve buta few days 
to live, and if you tak’ your chance now, who knows 
but the rail murderer may be found out, and then you 
might come back, Mister Charles, and all would go 
well agin.” 

“That isa powerful argument, Judy ; but my trust 
is inhim who beholds all our actions,’’ returned our 
hero, “(and | must confess that | cannot divest my- 
self of the hope, that the truth will yet be brought to 
light, before I die the death of a felon.” 

“ Doctor Rivington,” said Buckhorn, going up to 
him and taking him warmly by the hand, “ I’ve been 
wavering all along about you; but I’m sartain now. 
The man that murdered Silversight in cold blood, 
would’nt be agoing to stand shilly-shally, and the jail 
door wide open. I always was dub’ous about it, 
though the proof seemed so sure. My nag is down in 
the hollow, with saddie-bags on him, and Judy filled 
‘em full of your clothes : you may take him, doctor, 
if ye will; you may take the money in welcome—but 
I, that come here to set you cl’ar, advise you to stay ; 
and if ] dont find out somethm’ to turn the tables be- 
fore hanging day, it sha’nt be beease | don’t try.” 

Our hero exchanged with the honest hunter one of 
those warm pressures of the hand, which may be 
termed the language of the soul, and conveyed to 
him, by the eloquent action, more than he could rea- 
dily have found words to express. They were now 
alarmed by the report of two rifles near them, fired 
in quick succession, and two persons issuing from the 
shadow of a neighboring horse-shed at the same mo- 
ment, made directly towards the door of the jail, ery- 
| ing out in a loud voice, “ the prisoner has broke out! 
| the prisoner has broke out!’ Our friends, Judy and 
| Buckhorn, were enabled to make good their retreat, 
_as the object of the alarm seemed more to secure the 


+] 





prisoner, than the arrest of his intended deliverers. 
It was not many minutes before a considerable num- 
ber of the idle and the curious were collected by this 
clamor around the insuflicient place of confinement, 
and effectual means were devised to prevent any dan- 
ger of a farther attempt at rescue. 

The glimmer of hope which had been lighted up in 
our hero’s heart by the last words of Buckhorn, and 
the confident manner in which they were uttered, 
gradually declined, as day afier day rolled by, and no 
trace could be discovered of the real perpetrator of 
the crime. To add to the anguish of his situation, he 
learned that his beloved Catharine was confined, by a 
wasting fever, to her bed; and that his mother, though 
she still bore up, and uttered not a murmur against 
the Almighty’s will, was fast sinking of a broken 
heart into the grave. The evening previous to the fa- 
tal day which was to terminate his earthly career, at 





| 


it; andthe unhappy young man, therefore, humbling 
himself before the throne of heaven, and beseeching 
that mercy there, which he could no longer hope for 
on earth, devoted a greater part of the night to 
prayer. . 

It was on the same evening, in a little mean-looking 
| cabin, called “ Biown’s Tavern,” in the place which 
we have before had occasion to speak of as the New 


|. Settlement, that two persons were sitting at a ta- 
ble, with a bottle of whiskey between them, convers- 
| ing on the general topic, the execution that was to 


length arrived, but brought no cheering promise with: 
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take place on the morrow, when a third one entered, 
and calling for a dram, took a seat at some distance 
from them. He was a tall, dark man, dressed in a 
hunting frock, and buckskin leggings ; and held in 
his hand one of those mongrel weapons, which, par- 
taking of the character both of rifle and musket, are 
called smooth-bores by the hunters of our western 


frontier, who, generally speaking, hold them in great. 


contempt. The apartment of the little grocery, or 
tavern, where these three persons were assembled, 
was lighted, in addition to the blaze of a large wood- 
fire, by a single long-dipped tallow candle, held in an 
iron candlestick ; and its oniy furniture consisted of 
the aforementioned table, with the rude benches on 
which the guests were seated. The conversation had 
been interrupted by the entry of the third person, but 
was now resumed. 

“For my part, as I was saying,” observed one of 
the persons, in continuation of some remark he had 
previously made, ‘‘1 think the thing’s been too has- 
ty. The doctor’s character, which every body re- 
spected, should have made ‘em more cautious how 
they acted; especially as he wanted ’em to go right 
out on his trail, and said they’d find he had kept 
straight on to Mr. Wentworth’s. Now he would’nt 
a-told ’em that, if it was’nt so; and I’m half a mind 
to b’lieve that he’s not guilty, after all that’s been 
proved agin him. 

“ That’s damned unlikely,” said the stranger, ina 

ff voice. 

“ Why bless me, Mr. Rumley,” continued the first 
speaker, “I did’nt know it was you, you set so in the 
dark. Howhave you been this long time.? Let me 
see—why yes, bless me, so it was—it was you and me 
that was talking with poor old Silversight, the day he 
started from here with the money. I hav’nt seen 
you since. Why, an’t you agoing to be over in Ed- 
garton, to see the doctor hung to-morrow ?” 

“IT do’nt know whether | shall go or not,” replied 
Rumley. 

“Well, I’ve a great notion to ride over there, 
though I’m monstrous sorry for the poor man.” 

“ Sorry, the devil !—hang all the cursed yankees, I 
say,” responded the amiable deputy-sheriff. 

“ Come, that’s too bad—though, I like to see you 
angry on account of the old man’s murder, becase ye 
was’nt very good friends with him when he was alive 
—but bless me, Mr. Rumley, that powder-horn looks 
mighty like old Silversight’s,” taking hold of it to ex- 
amine it as he said so. 

“Stand off!” cried Rumley, ‘‘ what do you s’pose 
I'd be doing with the old scowndrel’s powder-horn ? 
It’s not his—it never was his—he never seen it.” 

“ It’s a lie!’ cried a person who had glided in, dur- 
ing the foregoing conversation, and had obtained a 


view of the horn in question, as the deputy-sheriff 


jerked it away from the sight of the other: “It'sa 
lie! I know it weil—I’ve hunted with the old man 
often, and I know it as well as 1 do my own. Bill 
Brown, and you, John Gillam,” addressing himself to 
the one who first recognized the powder-horn, “ I ac- 
cuse Cale Rumley of old Silversight’s murder—help 
me to secure hii !”’ 

The deputy-sheriff stood motionless for a moment. 
and turned as pale as death, (from surprise, perhaps, ) 
then, suddenly recovering his powers, he darted 
across the room, and seizing his gun, before any one 
was aware of the intention, levelled and fired at his 
accuser. The apartment became instantly filled with 
smoke, which, as it slowly rolled away, discovered to 
the astonished beholders, the stiff and bleeding form 
of Caleb Runley, stretched at full length upon the 
floor. As soon as he discharged the piece, the infu- 
riated man had sprung towards the door, designing 
to make an immediate escape; but the motion was 
anticipated by our friend, Jimmy Buckhorn, (for it 





was he who charged his fallen antagonist with mur- 
der, and who luckily was not touched by the ball that 
was meant to destroy him,) and with one blow of his 
powerful arm, he felled the scoundrel to the earth. 
He now rapidly explained to the wondering trio, the 
nature of the proof he had obtained of Rumley’s 
guilt; and succeededin satisfying them that he ought 
to be made prisoner, and immediately conveyed to 
Edgarton. 

The morning which our hero believed was to be the 
last of his earthly existence, arose with unwonted 
brightness; and throngs of males and females came 
pouring into the little village, impelled by the myste- 
rious principle of our natures, which incites us to look 
on that we nevertheless must shudder to behold. But 
no sounds of obstreperous merriment, no untimely 
jokes, were uttered, as they passed along the road, to 
grate upon the ear of the unfortunate Charles, and 
break him off from his communion with heaven: on 
the contrary, many a tear was shed that morning, by 
the bright eyes of rustic maidens, who were ‘all un- 
used to the melting mood ;’ and many a manly breast 
heaved a sigh of sympathy for the culprit, who was 
that day to make expiation to the offended laws. In- 
deed, since the sentence of the court was passed, a 
wonderful change had been wrought among the ever 
changing multitude, by various rumours that were 
whispered from one part of the wide prairies to an- 
other, and spread with almost incredible velocity. A 
thousand acts of unasked for benevolence were now 
remembered, in favor of him who was so soon to suf- 
fer. Here was an aged and afflicted woman whom 
he had not only visited without hope of reward; but 
upon wkom he had conferred pecuniary, as well as 
medicinal comforts. There was an industrious crip- 
ple who had received a receipt in full, from the young 
physician, when creditors to a less amount were levy- 
ing on his farm. And many similar acts of bounty 
were proclaimed abroad, by the grateful hearts on 
which they had been conferred, all helping to produce 
the change of sentiment which was manifestly 
wrought. Still the general impression seemed to be 
unshaken, (so strong had been the proofs,) that, in an 
evil hour, he had yielded to temptation, and embrued 
his hands in a. fellow creature’s blood. 

The hour at last arrived when Charles Rivington 
was to suffer the sentence of the law. A rude gal- 
lows was erected at about a quarter of a mile from the 
public square, and thither the sad procession moved. 
He was decently dressed in a black suit, and walked 
to the fatal place with a firm step. He was very 
pale ; but from no other outward sign might the spec- 
tators guess that ne shrunk from the horrors of such 
a death—for his eye had a calm expression, and the 
muscles of his face were as motionless as an infant’s 
in slumber. They reached the spot. A prayer,a 
solemn prayer was offered up to heaven for the mur- 
derer’s soul, in which every hearer joined, with unac- 
customed fervor. The sheriff’s attendant stood in 
waiting with the fatal cord, while the agonized moth- 
er, vainly endeavoring to emulate the firmness of her 
heroic boy, approached, with trembling steps, to bid 
a last farewell—when hark! a shout was heard—all 
eyes were turned to catch its meaning-—another 
shout, and the words “ stop! stop the execution!” 
were distinctly audible. In less than an instant after, 
the death-pale form of Jimmy Buckhorn tumbled 
from his horse, with just sufficient strength remain- 
ing to reach towards the sheriff an order from the 
judge, to stay the execution. 

Reader, our tale is nearly atan end. Jimmy Buck- 
horn had been faithful to his word. He had sought 
for some clue to the real murderer, with an earnest- 
ness which nothing but a firm conviction of our he- 
ro’s innocence, superadded to his love for Judy, could 
possibly have enkindled. For some time be was un- 
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successful. At length the thought struck him, that 
the track on the side of the stream where Mr. Went- 
worth resided, might have been caused by a traveller 
passing along, on the morning after the fatal deed, 
and the deputy-sheriff, in that case, might be the real 
culprit. He immediately set out to visit every cabin 
above Mr. Wentworth’s, to see if his story that he 
had been further up the stream was correct. This 
took considerable time; but the result satisfied him 
that the tale was false. He then procured the assist- 
ance of a surgeon, imposing upon him secresy, until 
the proper time for disclosure, and proceeded to disin- 
ter the body of Silversight. This was more success- 
ful than he had even dared to hope; the ball had 
lodged in a cavity of the head, and being produced, 
Buckhorn pronounced at once, from its great size, 
that it could have been discharged only from Rumley’s 
smooth-bore. He set out directly for Edgarton, 
choosing to go by the way of the New Settlements, 
for a two-fold reason. He had heard that Rumley 
was in that neighborhood, and to get possession of 
him, or of his gun at any rate, he deemed very essen- 
tial. Besides, that route would take him by the house 
of the judge, and from him it would be necessary to 
procure an order to delay the proceedings. We have 
seen the result. But the chain of evidence was not 
yet complete. 

A wild and dissipated young man, by the name of 
Michael Davis, who had just returned up the river 
from New Orleans, entered the office of the clerk of 
the county, on his way back to the tavern, from the 
place where the execution was to have taken place, in 
order to while away an hour untilthe time for dinner 
should arrive. The powder-flask, which had been 
brought in evidence against our hero, was lying on 
the table, the graven side downward. There is a 
restless kind of persons in the world, who can never 
be easy, let them be sitting where they will, without 
fingering and examining whatever is in their reach— 
and such an one was Michael Davis: he accordingly 
took up the flask in a careless manner, and turning it 
over in his hand, his eye fell upon the letters. 

“Woy; halloo, what the devil are you doing with 
my powder-flask ?”’ asked he. 

“I wish the unlucky article had been yours, or any 
body’s except the unfortunate Dr. Rivington’s,’’ re- 
turned the clerk, who was a friend of our hero, and 
deeply deplored the circumstances that had lately 
transpired. 

“Unfortunate devil’s,”’ reiterated Michael; “ I tell 
you it’s my flask, or article, as you prefer calling it; 
or rather it was mine and Cale Rumley’s together. 
We bought it when him and me went down to Orleans 
—let’s see, that’s three years, come Spring. 1 ought 
to know the cursed thing, for [ broke a bran new knife 
in scratching them letters on it.” 

The clerk started from his seat—he snatched the 
flask out of the hands of Davis—he gazed at ita mo- 
ment intently —then, the truth suddenly flashing across 
his mind, he rushed out into the road, forgetting his 
hat, forgetting every thing but the letters on the flask. 
The magistrate, who grieved as much as any one, at 
the supposed dereliction of their young friend, the 
physician, was amazed to see the clerk enter his 
apartment in such a plight. 

“ There!” cried he, as he threw down the flask on 
the table. “‘C. R.M. D. spell something beside Riv- 
ington. Send your servant out of the room.” As 
soon as he was gone, and the door carefully closed, 
the clerk continued in a low, confidential tone, ‘“ that 
flask is Galeb Rumley’s, and Caleb Rumley is the 
murderer, (no wonder he has kept himself away all 
this while.) It belonged to him and that imp of Sa- 
tan, Mich Davis, together; and Mich Davis told me 
so, with his own mouth, not three minutes ago—and 
Charles Rivington’s an honest man-—huzza! huzza! 








huzza!’’ concluded he, as he danced and skipped 
about the apartment, with the delirious joy true friend- 
ship inspired. The magistrate was aman of middle 
age, and very large and corpulent, but a mountain of 
flesh could not have kept him down, when such thril- 
ling news tingled in his ears, and he too began to 
dance a jig, that shook the tenement to its founda- 
tion. 

It became the duty of the worthy magistrate to 
commit, in the course of that very day, our respected 
friend Caleb Rumley, Esq. deputy-sheriff of the county 
of to the same capacious tenement which Dr. 
Rivington had lately inhabited ; he, with the consent 
of the judge, being more safely disposed of in the 
prison of—his own house. A bill was immediately 
found by the grand jury, and the trial of the real mur- 
derer came on shortly after. For a long time he ob- 
stinately denied any knowledge of the death of Sil- 
versight; but as proofs after proofs were disclosed 
against him, he first became doggedly silent, then 
greatly intimidated, and at last made a full disclosure 
of his crime. He was found guilty, and executed on 
the same gallows that had been erected for our ca- 
lumniated hero. 

The sickness of Catharine Wentworth was long 
and severe ; but our friend Charles was her physician, 
and the reader will not wonder that it yielded at last 
to his skill. The christian parent of our hero had 
been condemned, at different periods of her life, to 
drink deeply of the cup of afiliction, and she had bow- 
ed with a noble humility to the decree of heaven; it 
was thence she now derived support in this more 
trying hour of joy. Spring had gone forth, warbling 
with her thousand voices of delight over those wide- 
extended prairies, and the flowers had sprung into a 
beautiful existence at her call, when the hand of the 
blushing Catharine, herself a lovelier flower, was 
bestowed in marriage on the transported Charles 
Rivington. Never did there stand before the holy 
man a happier, a more affectionate pair. Their hearts 
had been tried—severely tried; they had been weigh- 
ed in the balance, and not found wanting. The house 
of Mr. Wentworth was the scene of their union ; and 
on the same evening, and by the same hand that 
bound her ‘ dear Mister Charles’ to his blooming bride, 
our little [rish friend Judy was united to the worthy 
Buckhorn, who had been prevailed upon reluctantly 
to lay aside his hunting shirt and leather leggings on 
the joyful occasion. The evening glided rapidly 
away, urged along by tales of mirth, and song, and 





jest; and it was observed that though Charles and 


Catharine took but little share in the rattling conver- 
sation of the hour, they appeared to enjoy the scene 
with happiness that admitted of no increase. Indeed, 
often did the tender blue eyes of the beautiful bride 
become suffused with crystal drops of joy, as she 
raised them up in thankfulness to her heavenly Fa- 
ther, who had conducted them safely through all the 
perils of the past, and at last brought them together 
under the shelter of his love. 

“The whole trouble came out of your being so 
kind, Doctor Rivington,” said the manly, though, in 
his new suit, rather awkward looking Buckhorn. “It 
was all of your kindness in offering to bring out my 
plaguy rifle. If it had’nt been for that, suspicion 
wouldnt a-lighted on you at all.”’ 

‘“« Now hould your tongue, Jimmy, dear,” answered 
his loquacious little wife ; ‘‘1 thought so mysell, till 
Mister Charles explained it to me, and then I found 
out how ’twas the wisdom of the Almighty put it into 
his head to carry your gun: for how would you iver 
got on the true scent, if the big bullet had’nt a tould 
ye for sartain that it was niver the small-bored rifle 
what kilt him. No, blessed be his name, that made 
then, as he always will, goodness its own reward, and 
put itin the heart of my dear, kind master, to carry 
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outa great clumsy gun to an old ranger like you, 
Buckhorn. And under heaven, the cause of all our 
present happiness, tak’ my word for it, is THE RIFLE. 








REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Roué. 12mo. New-York republished, 1828. 


J. and J. Harper. 


Amone the mischievous errors of opinion which have 
been propagated by modern criticism, we know of 
none more injurious in its tendency, or more unsound 
in its doctrine, than the argument which upholds the 
novelist for representing scenes of an immoral and de- 
moralizing nature, because such scenes have existence 
in life. It is contended by some, that the author does 
not make the evil which he describes ; that it is his du- 
ty to copy hischaracters and incidents from the living 
world; that the days of Pamela and Sir Charles 
Grandison are gone by ; and that the merit of the nov- 
elist consists, not in giving pictures of men as they 
ought to be, but as they are. 

That the works of the novelist possess merit in 
proportion as they are in accordance with the features 
of nature, is undoubtedly true. But the writer, like 
the painter, should show delicacy of taste in the se- 
lection of his subjects, as well as skill in their treat- 
ment; and as the one would obtain but little applause for 
correctly portraying an obscene or disgusting object 
on the canvass; so the other should not be repaid 
with approbation for a vivid delineation of such traits 
of life, as cannot but produce an injurious operation 
on the mind of the reader. Novels, according to the 
spirit in which they are conceived, and the degree of 
skill with which they are executed, are calculated to 
be widely beneficial or widely detrimental in their 
consequences ; and it therefore becomes of the ut- 
most importance that, in discussing their claims to 
commendation, the critic should have an eye to their 
moral tendency, as well as to their literary merits ; 
that he should discriminate between those which com- 
bine the useful with the sweet, and those which are 
written, as Othello loved, 





64 not wisely, but too well.” 


The argument, thatan author is notreprehensible on 
account of the evil tendency of his work, if actions 
and characters analogous to those described in his pa- 
ges are to be found in real life, is so evidently prepos- 
terous, that its absurdity scarcely requires illustra- 
tion. It is true that the end and aim of the novelist is 
to give a correct picture of life, as modified by inci- 
dents that are of probable occurrence, and colored by 
feelings and passions which have a real existence in 
the human breast. But it does not follow from this 
that any portraiture, because true to life, must neces- 
sarily be commendable ; for there are many scenes, 
to be found in every community, which cannot be rep- 
resented without outraging the delicacy of the reader ; 
there are passions and feelings which ought scarcely 
to be named; and there are characters which should 
never be exhibited. 

Weare far from wishing that the novelist should 
éonfine himself to the delineation of virtuous charac- 
ters alone. We wish him on the contrary to copy 
from the mazy chart of life, with its blots and windings 
as they exist in reality ; but let him show delicacy of 
mind and moral discrimination in deciding what ‘par- 
ticular traits shall be the subject of his attention. Let 
him be careful not to introduce vice with so much 
pomp of circumstance, and arrayed in such a winning 
garb, that, instead of hatred, it shal] excite admiration; 
nor to place virtue in so ludicrous a situation as to in- 
spire contempt. This was the fault of the early novy- 
elists ; and the prejudice which to the present day ex- 





ists against this species of writing may be traced to 
the profligacy of Boccacio; to the dignity given to vice 
by Rousseau ; the blending of good and bad qualities 
in his hero, to the utter confounding of all distinction, 
by Fielding ; and the laughter which he makes virtue 
and simplicity create, in such characters as Joseph 
Andrews and Parson Adams. 

Of the Roué, to which our remarks refer, too much 
cannot be said in praise, so far as dexterous manage- 
ment of the plot, interesting nature of the incidents, 
vivid delineation of character, and great copiousness 
and force of language, are concerned. The events of 
the story are perfectly natural; they are brought 
about by easy and probable means ; and the curiosity 
of the reader is never suffered to decline. But the 
great fault of the work, and one, in our opinion para- 
mount to its many and uncommon excellences, is the 
nature of the subject. The life and debaucheries of a 
Roué, who, like the hero of this story, passed his 
whole existence in contriving and effecting the ruin of 
innocence, are certainly not fit subjects for the expo- 
sition of the novelist through two whole volumes; nor 
can they be related without describing many scenes 
and recounting many adventures which modesty 
ought not to peruse. 

Besides the nature of the principal subject of this 
work, we have another serious objection to it. The 
hero is invested with too many qualities which excite 
the reader’s regard, and, in his correspondence with 
his companion in infamy, exhibits too much wit, gaye- 
ty and attractiveness. Many of the sentiments which 
he is made to utter cannot but cause a well regulated 
mind to shudder ; while, at the same time, they are 
thrown off with a degree of levity and spirit which, 
we are fearful, will recommend them to the young 
and unthinking. In relation to the exhibition of char- 
acters of this kind on the pages of a novel, a great 
critic has made some most excellent remarks, which 
we cannot do better than copy in this place. ‘ Many 
writers,”’ says he, “ for the sake of following nature, 
so mingle good and bad qualities in their principal 
personages, that they are both equally conspicuous ; 
and as we accompany them through their adventures 
with delight, and are led by degrees to interest our- 
selves in their favor, we lose the abhorrence of their 
faults, because they do not hinder our pleasure, or 
perhaps regard them with some kindness, for being 
united with so much merit. There have been men 
indeed splendidly wicked, whose endowments threw 
a brightness on their crimes, and whom scarce any 
villany made perfectly detestable, because they could 
never be wholly divested of their excellences; but 
such have been in allages the great corrupters of the 
world, and their resemblance ought no more to be 
preserved, than the art of murdering without pain.” 

Butthe Roué, although particularly objectionable 
iu the respect we have mentioned, possesses also ma- 
ny and very prominent merits, and we cannot but be- 
lieve that its main tendency is moral. The character 
of Agnes, from first to last, is admirably sustained; 
and the interest which she inspires, more, we appre- 
hend, than his own vices, excites the reader’s hatred 
of Sir Robert Leslie. The impressiveness of her 
death-scene, and the horror of mind experienced by 
the guilty Leslie when on his death-bed, as detailed in 
the letter to Villars, are, we should think, salutary 
lessons that will sink deep in the mind of every read- 
er. On the whole, however, and for the reasons we 
have stated, we cannot recommend these volumes. 
The author possesses a large and cultivated mind: 
he is evidently personally familiar with the best soci- 
ety ; he has looked on men with thinking eyes, both 
as he has seen them moving before him in the busy 
bustling world, and through the spectacles of books. 
But he has not been sufficiently nice in the selection 
of his topic, nor careful in preserving that wide dis- 
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tinction which every author should do, between virtue 
and vice. The former of these qualities should be 
so represented as to excite us to imitation, and the lat- 
ter should always inspire hatred or disgust. 








Odes upon Cash, Corn, Catholics, and Other Matters. 
Selected from the columns of the Times Journal. 
12mo. Philadelphia, 1828. Carey, Lea & Carey. 

Or the excellence of Thomas Moore, as a song wri- 
ter, and of his bitterness as a satirist, every lover of 
polite literature is aware. In the latter character he 
has been well known to the American reader, ever 
since, in the outset of his poetical career, he returned 
hospitality with abuse, and in smooth and biting verse, 
denounced this country as the land 


“ where bastard Freedom waves 
Her fustian flag in mockery over slaves.” 





It is true that his political opinions have undergone va- 
rious changes since the commencement of his course, 
and that what has formed at one time the subject of 
his censure and irony, at another has been dwelt on 
with all the warmth of extravagant eulogium. But 
these inconsistencies, however much they may afiect 
his political character and impair the weight of his 
political opinions, have nothing to do with his merits 
as a poet ; and it is in the latter respect alone that we 
are called upon to consider him. Employed, at an 
enormous salary, to conduct the London Times news- 
paper, itis no wonder that his muse is occasionally 
brought into requisition, against the men and mea- 
sures of the government party ; and the volume be- 
fore us consists of a collection of fugitive pieces, on 
the subjects which their titles denote, selected from 
that journal. A number of these have already been 
reprinted in this country, and have been extensively 
perused, as much on account of the celebritygof their 
author, perhaps, as for any intrinsic claim whieh they 
possess to approbation. 

The most of the effusions before us are character- 
ised by the same smooth flow of language, and the same 
easy and pleasing introduction of apposite illustra- 
tions, which distinguish all Moore’s writings ; but the 
subjects, for the greater part, are—to an American 
reader at any rate—of an unimportant and ephemeral 
nature; andthe rancor of political wit, however happi- 
ly expressed, possesses but little charm when the oc- 
casion which excited it has passed away, and men’s 
minds have resumed a temperate and equal flow. We 
copy one of these effusions, which is all that our 
space willadmit. It is on the subject of the oppres- 
sion of the Irish Catholics, and is written in a strain 
worthy of its theme. 


“If” and “ Perhaps.”* 


Oh tidings of freedom! oh accents of hope! 
Waft, waft them, ye zephyrs, to Erin’s blue sea, 
And refresh with their sounds every son of the Pope, 
From Dingle-a-cooch to far Donaghadee. 


“ Jf mutely the slave will endure and obey, 
“ Nor clanking his fetters, nor breathing bis pains, 
“ His masters, perhups at some far distant day, 
“ May think (tender tyrants) of loosening his chains.” 


Wise “ if” and “ perhaps !”—precious salve for our wounds, 
If he who would rule thus o’er manacled mutes, 

Could check the free spring-tide of Mind, that resounds, 
Even now, at his feet, like the sea at Canute’s. 


But, no, ’tis in vain—the grand impulse is given,— 

Man knows his high charter, and knowing will claim ; 
And if ruin must follow where fetters are riven, 

Be theirs who have forged them the guilt and the shame. 


“ Tf the slave will be silent !”—vain soldier, beware— 
There is a dread silence the wronged may assume, 

When the feeling sent back from the lips in despair, 
But clings round the heart with a deadlier gloom ;— 





* Written after hearing a celebrated speech in the House of 
Lords, June 10, 1828. . 4 ‘ 


When the blush, that Jong burned on the suppliant’s cheek 


Gives place to th’ avenger’s pale, resolute hue ; 
And the tongue, that once threatened, disdaining to speak 
Consigns to the arm the high office—to do. 


If men, in that silence, should think of the hour, 
When proudly their fathers in panoply stood, 
Presenting, alike, a bold front-work of power 
To the despot on land and the foe on the flood ;— 


That hour, when a voice had come forth from the west, 
To the slave bringing hopes, to the tyrant alarins ; 

And a lesson, long looked for, was taught the opprest, 
That kings are as dust before freemen in arms! 


If, awfuller still, the mute slave should recall 
That dream of his boyhood, when Freedom's sweet day 
At length seemed to break through a long night of thrall, 
And Union and Hope went abroad in its ray ;— 


If Fancy should tell him, that Day-spring of Good, 
Though swiftly its light died away from his chain, 
Though darkly it set in a nation’s best blood, 
Now wants but invoking to shine out again ;— 


If—if, 1 say—breathings like these should come o’er 
The chords of remembrance, and thrill, as they come, 
Then, per haps—ay, perhaps—but I dare not say more; 
Thou hast willed that thy slaves should be mute—I am dumb. 


The Literary Souvenir. Edited by Alaric A. Watts. 
l2mo. London, Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown 
and Green ; Philadelphia, Thomas Wardle, 1829. 


A copy of this truly splendid work is lying before us, 
Of all the numerous Annuals, which the extensive 
competition that has been entered into in this species 
of literature has given rise to, we have seen none that 
surpass the Souvenir of Mr. Watts, whether it be con- 
sidered with regard to its exterior finish and beauty, 
the excellence of its illustrations, the neatness of the 
typography, or the general merits of the literary con- 
tributions. The illustrations, twelve in number, 
(which the reader will find named among the Varieties 
on page 79 of the Critic) are fully entitled to the high- 
est meed of commendation as exquisite specimens of 
the graphic art. Some idea of the immense expense 
of getting up this costly work may be gathered from 
the fact which the editor states in his preface, that a 
serious loss would be incurred by the proprietors, 
should the circulation fall short of from eight to nine 
thousand copies ; and that of the twelve engravings 
which have been prepared for it, but two cost less than 
one hundred guineas, while the rest varied from one 
se “ag and fifty to one hundred and seventy guineas 
each. 

The Portrait of the Author of Waverley, which is 
one of the plates that adorn this volume, we specify 
with particular pleasure, not only on account of its 
subject, which must be interesting in all times and 
places, but for the credit which it reflects on Ameri- 
can genius. It is engraved, from a painting, by our 
countryman, Leslie, which the editor states he has 
reason to know is considered, by Sir Walter Scott’s 
family, and many of his most intimate friends, as by 
far the best likeness of him that has yet appeared ; 
and the print is from .the graver of M. J. Danforth, 
of whom it is observed in the preface of the Literary 
Souvenir, that he isa young American artist, hitherto 
unknown to the British public, but entitled, as he has 
shown by this specimen of his talents, to a much high- 
er rank than his modesty has yet allowed him to as- 
pire to. 

From the prose portion of the Literary Souvenir 
we select the following diverting trifle, written by the 
author of Pelham. It possesses no particular interest ; 
but it is a humorous sketch, and will dispose the reader 
tosmile. Much has been said and sung of the danger- 
ous results to be apprehended from personal comeli- 
ness, from Johnson, who cried, 


—~ 


“ That Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring, 
And Sediey cursed the form that pleased a king ;” 


down to the writer of the following article: but we 
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must confess that we were never before fully aware of 
all the awkward and distressing predicaments in 
which one of the lords of creation might be placed 
by the possession of this dreadful quality. 


“ Too Handsome for Any Thing. 


“ Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was one of those models 
of perfection of which a human father and mother can 
produce but a single example—Mr. Ferdinand Fitz- 
roy was therefore an only son. He was such an ama- 
zing favorite with both his parents that they resolved 
to ruin him; accordingly, he was exceedingly spoil- 
ed, never annoyed by the sight of a book, and had as 
much plum-cake as he could eat. Happy would it 
have been for Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy could he have 
always eaten plum-cake and remained a child. ‘ Ne- 
ver,’ says the Greek tragedian, ‘never reckon a mor- 
tal happy, till you have witnessed his end.’ A most 
beautiful creature was Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy ! Such 
eyes—such hajr—such teeth—such a figure—such 
manners, too,—and such an irresistible way of tying 
his neckcloth! When he was about sixteen, a crabbed 
old uncle represented to his parents the propriety of 
teaching Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy to read and write. 
Though not without some difficulty, he convinced 
them,—for he was exceedingly rich, and riches in an 
uncle are wonderful arguments respecting the nur- 
ture of a nephew whose parents have nothing to leave 
him. So our hero was sent to school. He was natu- 
rally (I am not joking now) a very sharp, clever boy ; 
and he came on surprisingly in his learning. The 
schoolmaster’s wife liked handsome children. ‘ What 
a genius will master Ferdinand Fitzroy be, if you take 
pains with him!’ said she to her husband. 

‘«* Pooh, my dear, it is of no use to take pains with 
him.’ 

“«¢ And why, love?’ 

“« Because he’s a great deal too handsome ever to 
be a scholar.’ 

“¢ And that’s true enough,’ said the schoolmaster’s 
wife. 

*¢ So, because he was too handsome to bea scholar, 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy remained the lag of the fourth 
form. They at last took our hero from school. 
‘ What profession shall he follow ?’ said his mother. 

‘«« My first cousin is the Lord Chancellor,’ said his 
father ; ‘let him go to the bar.’ 

“The Lord Chancellor dined there that day ; Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy was introduced to him; his Lord- 
ship was a little rough-faced, beetle-browed, hard-fea- 


tured man, who thought beauty and idleness the same | 
thing—and a parchment skin, the legitimate complex- | 


ion for alawyer. ‘Send him to the bar!’ said he, 
‘no, no, that will never do! Send him into the army ; 
he is much too handsome to become a lawyer.’ 

“* And that’s true enough, my Lord!’ said the mo- 
ther. 
netcy in the Regiment of Dragoons. 

“« Things are not to be learned by inspiration. 





ferent horseman ; they sent him to the riding school, 
and every body laughed at him. 

“«¢ He’s an ass!’ said Cornet Horsephiz, who was 
very ugly; ‘ahorrid puppy” said Lieutenant St. Squint- 
em, who was still uglier; ‘if he does not ride better, 
he will disgrace the regiment,’ said Captain Rivalhate, 
who was very good-looking ; ‘ if he does not ride bet- 
ter, we will cut him !’ said Colonel Everdrill, who was 
a great martinet; ‘! say Mr. Bumpemwell, (to the 
riding-master) make that youngster ride less like a 
miller’s sack.’ 

« ¢ Pooh, sir, he'll never ride better.’ 

«*¢ And why the devil will he not ?’ 

«Bless you, Colonel, he is a great deal too hand- 
some for a cavalry officer !’ 








Sothey bought Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy a cor- | 





“* True !’ said Cornet Horsephiz. 

“< Very true!’ said Lieutenant St. Squintem. 

‘««¢ We must cut him,’ said the Colonel. And Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy was accordingly cut. Our hero 
was a youth of susceptibility—he quitted the regiment, 
and challenged the Colonel. The Colonel was killed ! 

“‘¢Whata terrible blackguard is Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy,’ said the Colonel's relations. 

“< Very true !’ said the world. 

‘“‘ The parents were in despair ! They were not rich; 
but our hero was an only son, and they sponged hard 
on the crabbed old uncle. ‘ He is very clever,’ said 
they both, ‘and may do yet.’ So they borrowed 
some thousands from the uncle, and bought his beau- 
tiful nephew a seat in Parliament. Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy was ambitious, and desirous of retrieving his 
character. He fagged like a dragon—conned pam- 
phlets and reviews—got Ricardo by heart—and made 
notes on the English Constitution. He rose to speak. 

‘“¢ What a handsome fellow !’ whispered one mem- 
ber. 

“¢ Ah, acoxcomb!’ said another. 

‘“« « Never do for a speaker !’ said a third very audi- 
bly. 

“ And the gentlemen on the opposite benches only 


heared! Impudence is only indigenous in Milesia, and 


an orator is not made ina day. Discouraged by his 
reception, Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy grew a little embar- 
rassed. 

“< Told you so!’ said one of his neighbors. 

“¢ Fairly broke down !’ said another. 

““¢ Too fond of his hair, to have any thing in his 
head,’ said a third, who was considered a wit. 

““« Hear, hear!’ cried the gentlemen on the opposite 
benches. 

“Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy sat down—he had not 
shone; but in justice he had not failed. Many a first- 
rate speaker had begun worse; and many a country 
member had been declared a phenix of promise upon 
half his merit. Not so thought the heroes of corn 
laws. 

*“¢ Your Adonises never make orators !’ 
crack speaker with a wry nose. 

‘¢¢ Nor men of business either,’ added the chairman 
of a committee, with a face like a Kangaroo’s. 

“« Poor devil !’ said the cleverest of the set. ‘ He’s 
a deuced deal téo handsome for a speaker! By Jove, 
he is going to speak again—this will never do; we 
must cough him down !’ 

“And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was accordingly 
coughed down. Our hero was now seven or eight and 
twenty, handsomer than ever, and the adoration of 
all the young ladies at Almack’s. 

‘«« We have nothing to leave you,’ said the parents, 
who had long spent their fortune, and now lived on 
the credit of having once enjoyed it. ‘ You are the 
handsomest man in London; you must marry an 


said a 


| heiress.’ 
Mr. | 
Ferdinand Fitzroy had never ridden at school, except | 
when he was hoisted; he was therefore a very indif- | 


“ «J will,’ said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. 

‘* Miss Helen Convolvulus was a charming young 
lady, with a hare-lip and six thousand a year. To 
Miss Helen Convolvulus our hero then paid his ad- 
dresses. . 

‘Heavens! what an uproar her relations made 
about the matter. ‘Easy to see his intentions,’ said 
one; ‘a handsome fortune hunter, who wants to make 
the best use of his person !’"—‘ handsome is that hand- 
some does,’ says another ;—‘ he was turned out of the 
army, and murdered his Colonel ;— never marry @ 
beauty,’ said a third ;—he can admire none but him- 
self; ‘will have so many mistresses,’ said a fourth: 
‘make you perpetually jealous,’ said a fifth ;—‘ spend 
your fortune,’ said a sixth ;—‘ break your heart,’ said 
a seventh. 

Miss Helen Convolvulus was prudent and wary. 
She saw a great deal of justice in what was said ; and 
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was sufficiently contented with liberty and six thou- 
sand a year, not to be highly impatient for a husband ; 
but our heroine had no aversion to a lover ; especially | 
to so handsome a lover as Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. | 
Accordingly she neither accepted nor discarded him; | 
but kept him on hope, and sufieréd him to get into 

debt with his tailor and coachmaker, on the strength | 
of becoming Mrs. Fitzroy Convolvulus. Time went 

on, and excuses and delays were easily found; how- | 
ever, our hero was sanguine, and so were his parents. 
A breakfast at Chiswick, and a putrid fever, carried 
off the latter, within one week of each other, but not 
until they had blessed Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, and re- 
joiced that they had left him so well provided for. 
Now, then, our hero depended solely upon the crab- 
bed old uncle and Miss Helen Convolvulus ;—the for- 
mer, though a baronet and a satirist, was a banker 
and a man of business ;—he looked very distastefully 
at the Hyperian curls and white teeth of Mr. Ferdin- 
and Fitzroy. 

‘¢If I make you my heir,’ said he—‘ I expect you 
will continue the bank.’ 

“¢ Certainly, sir !’ said the nephew. 

“¢Humph !’ grunted the uncle, ‘a pretty fellow for 
a banker !’ 

“ Debtors grew pressing to Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, 
and Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy grew pressing to Miss 
Helen Convolvulus. ‘It is a dangerous thing,’ said 
she, timidly, ‘to marry a man so admired,—will you 
always be faithful ?’ 

“«* By heaven !’ cried the lover— 

“*Heigho!’ sighed Miss Helen Convolvulus, and 
Lord Rufus Pdmilion entering, the conversation 
changed. 

“ But the day of the marriage was fixed; and Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy bought a new curricle. By Apol- 
lo, how handsome he looked in it! A month before 
the wedding the uncle died. Miss Helen Convolvu- 
lus was quite tender in her condolences—‘ Cheer up, 
my Ferdinand,’ said she, ‘for your sake, I have dis- 
carded Lord Rufus Pumilion!’ ‘Adorable condescen- 
sion!’ cried our hero; ‘ but Lord Rufus Pumilion is 
only four feet two, and has hair like a peony.’ 

‘“‘« All men are not so handsome as Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy,’’ was the reply. 

“‘ Away goes our hero, to be present at the opening 
of his uncle’s will. ‘I leave,’ said the testator, (who. I 
have before said, was a bit of asatirist) ‘my share of the 
bank, and the whole of my fortune, legacies except- 
ed, to’—(here Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy wiped his beau- 
tiful eyes with a cambric handkerchief, exquisitely 
brodé) ‘my natural son, John Spriggs, an industrious, 
pains-taking youth, who will do credit to the bank. | 
did once intend to have made my nephew Ferdinand 
my heir; but so curling a head can have no talent for 
accounts. I want my successor to be a man. of busi- 
ness, not beauty; and Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy is a 
great deal too handsome for a banker ; his good looks 
will, no doubt, win him any heiress in town. Mean- 
while, I leave him, to buy a dressing-case, a thousand 
pounds.’ 

“*A thousand devils !’ said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, 
banging out of theroom. He flew to his mistress. 
She was not at home. ‘ Lies,’ says the Italian pro- 
verb, ‘have short legs;’ but truths, if they are un- 
pleasant, have terribly long ones! The next day Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy received a most obliging note of 
dismissal. 

“<I wish you every happiness,’ said Miss Helen 
Convolvulus, in conclusion—‘ but my friends are right; 
you are much too handsome for a husband.’ And the 


week after, Miss Helen Convolvulus became Lady 
Rufus Pumilion. 

“¢ Alas! sir,’ said the bailiff, as, a day or two after 
the dissolution of Parliament, he was jogging along 


bound to the King’s Bench,—‘ Alas! sir, what a pity 
it is to take so handsome a gentleman to prison !” 
p. 45-52. 

Among the contributors to the poetic portion of this 
intrinsically , as well as extrinsically, excellent Annual, 
we remark the names of writers whose effusions are 
always perused with eager avidity by the lovers of 
the muse. The ever welcome Mrs. Hemans has made 
its pages the repository of three admirable pieces ; and 

_Many other well-known and highly esteemed authors, 
as for example, Barry Cornwall, John Malcolm, Miss 
Mitford, William Howitt, and S. T. Coleridge, have 

added to its value by the productions. of their pens. 
We shall regale our readers with two or three selec- 
‘tions. Had her name not been attached to it, there 
would have been no difficulty in recognizing the stamp 
of Mrs. Hemans’s genius in the following stanzas: 
they bear the peculiar impress which distinguishes all 
her effusions. 


Second Sight. 


Ne’er erred the prophet heart that grief inspired, 
Though joy’s iltsions mock their votarist.—Maturin. 


A mournful gift is mine, oh friends! 
A mournful gift is mine! 

Amurmur of the soul, which blends 
With the flow of song and wine. 


An eve that through the triumph’s hour 
Beholds the coming wo, 

And dwells upon the faded flower, 
Midst the rich summer’s glow. 


Ye smile to view fair faces bloom 
Where the father’s hoard is spread ; 
1 see the stillness and the gloom 
Of a home whence all are fled. 


I see the withered garlands lie 
Forsaken on the earth, 

While the lamps yet burn, and the dancers fly 
Through the ringing hall of mirth. 


I see the blood-red future stain 
On the warrior’s gorgeous crest, 
And the bier amidst.the bridal train, ° 
When they come with roses drest. 


I hear the still small moan of time, 
Through the ivy branches made, 

Where the palace, in its glory’s prime, 
With the sunshine stands arrayed. 


The thunder of the seas I hear, 
The shriek along the wave, 

When the bark sweeps forth, and song and cheer 
Salute the parting brave. 


With every breeze a spiritsends 
To me some warning sign ;— 

A mournful gift is mine, O friends! 
A mournful gift is mine! 


Oh! prophet heart! thy grief, thy power 
To all deep souls belong; 

The shadow in the sunny hour, 
The wail in the wirthful song. 


* The sight is all too sadly clear— 
For them a veil is riven; 
Their precious thoughts repose not here, 
Their home is but in heaven! 


There is much poetic beauty, as well as moral pro- 
priety, in the thoughts and sentiments of the next po- 
em, by John Malcolm, Esq. The idea of the fourth 
stanza, in particular, is remarkably delicate and just; 
and the sentiment of the concluding one is enno- 
bling. 

The Ship at Seo. 
A white sail gleaming on the flood, 
And the bright-orbed sun on high, 
Are all that break the solitude 
Of the circling sea and sky ;— 
Nor cloud, nor cape is imaged there,, 
Nor isle of ocean, nor of air. 


Led by the magnet o’er the tides, 
That bark her path explores,— 
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now 
Sure as unerring instinct guides 

The bird to unseen shores : 
With wings that o’er the wave expand, 
She wanders to a viewless land. 


Yet not alone ;—on ocean’s breast 
Though no green islet glows, 

Nosweet, refreshing spot of rest, 
Where fancy may repose; 

Nor rock, nor hill, nor tower, nor tree, 

Breaks the blank solitude of sea ;— 


No! not alone ;—her beauteous shade 
Attends her noiseless way ; 

As some sweet memory, undecayed, 
Clings to the heart for aye, 

And haunts it, wheresoe’er we go, 

Through every scene of joy and wo. 


And not alone ;—for day and night 
Escort her o’er the deep ; 
And round her solitary flight 
The stars their vigils keep. 
Above, below, are circling skies, 
And heaven around her pathway lies. 


And not alone ;—for hopes and fears 
Go with her wandering sail; 

And bright eyes watch, through gathering tears, 
Its distant cloud to hail ; 

And prayers for her at midnight lone 

Ascend unheard by all, save One. 


And not alone ;—with her, bright dreams 
Are on the pathless main ; 

And o’er its moan—earth, woods and streams 
Pour forth their choral strain ; 

When sweetly are her slumberers blest 

With visions of the land of rest. 


And not alone ;—for round her glow 
The vital light and air; 

And something that in whispers low 
Tells to man’s spirit there, 

Upon her waste and weary road, 

A present, all-pervading God! 


Our limits will permit us to copy but one more 
selection, and we make choice of the following sweet 
poem by Miss M.A. Browne. This young lady, not 
yet more than fifteen or sixteen years of age, exhibits 
a maturity of taste, a delicacy of perception, a warmth 
of feeling, and a richness of fancy, truly surprising 
in so juvenile a writer. We remember to have read 
some delightful stanzas from her pen, entitled Music, 
which were composed when she was little more than 
fourteen, and which were rife with excellences, both 
of thought and language, but seldom equalled by 
maturer bards. The poem which we now copy is 
distinguished by placidity and sweetness, rather than 
brilliancy or deep feeling ; but it contains pleasing 
images, dressed in harmonious expressions, and we 
are sure that no reader will be disposed to cavil at 
our selection. 


The Sleepers. 
They are sleeping !—Who are sleeping 2? 
Children wearied with their play ; 
For the stars of night are peeping, 
And the sun hath sunk away. 
As the dew upon the blossoms 
Bows them on their tender stem, 
So, as light as their own bosoms, 
Balmy sleep has conquered them. 


They are sleeping !— Who are sleeping ? 
Mortals compassed round with wo; 

Eyelids wearied out with weeping, 
Rest for very weakness now : 

And that short relief from sorrow, 
Harassed nature shall sustain, 

Till they wake again to-morrow, 
Strengthened to contend with pain! 


They are sleeping !—Who are sleeping ? 
Captives in their gloomy cells : 

Yet sweet dreams are o’er them creeping, 
With their many-colored spells. 

All they love—agaia they clasp them ; 
Feel again their long-lost joys; 

But the haste with which they grasp them 
Every fairy form destroys. 





They are sleeping !—Who are sleeping ? 
Misers, by their hoarded gold ; 
And in fancy now are heaping 
Gems and pearls, of price untold. 
Golden chains their limbs encumber, 
Diamonds seem before them strown ; 
But they waken from their slumber, 
And the splendid dream is flown. 


They are sleeving !—Who are sleeping ? 
Pause a moment,—softly tread ; 
Anxious friends are fondly keeping 
Vigils by the sleeper’s bed 
Other hopes have all forsaken,— 
One remains—that slumber deep; 
Speak not, lest the.slumberer waken, 
From that sweet—that saving sleep. 


They are sleeping !—Who are sleeping ? 
Thousands who have passed away, 
From a world of wo and weeping, 
To the regions of decay! 
Safe they rest, the green turf under ; 
Sighing breeze, or music’s breath, 
Winter’s wind, or summer’s thunder, 
Cannot break the sleep of death! 


? 


In closing this costly and splendid volume, it is but 
proper to say, that, although the festive occasion for 
which the Annuals are particularly designed, is now 
nearly elapsed, yet that its merits are of a kind which 
cannot but render it, in any season of the year, a fit 
and valuable present ; aad that a large portion of its 
articles belong to a class of writings which “ are not 
born to die.”” Many of these glittering year-books 
are repositories of ephemeral literary tinsel, less 
durable than the gilding on their covers ; but the pages 
of this one shine with the sterling gold of intellect, 
and will be equally valuable when time has destroyed 
the exterior gloss. 





The Improved Arithmetic, newly arranged and clearly 
illustrated, both theoretically and practically, &c. 
&c. Designed for the use of Academies, Schools, and 
Counting-Houses. By Daniel Parker, A. M. Late 
Principal of several distinguished Literary Institu- 
tions. 12mo. New-York, 1828. J. &J. Harper. 


THE number and nature of the elementary works on 
education which are originated in this country, bear 
avery favorable testimony in relation to the public ’ 
mind; for where there are such continual supplies of 
knowledge, there must exist a corresponding demand, 
The author of the arithmetic before us, in preparing 
his work for publication, has had the very great ad- 
vantage of a long and intimate practical acquaintance 
with his subject. Having been assiduously engaged 
for many years as the instructer of youth, he has ne- 
cessarily become acquainted with the deficiencies and 
errors of the systems most in use, and has been able 
to perceive what opposed the most effectual hindrance 
to the advancement of the juvenile student. To sup- 
ply the one, correct the other, and remove the third, 
has been his object in preparing the present work; 
and we are pleased that a careful examination of his 
production enables us to say, that, for the most part, 
his efforts have been crowned with success, and that 
the arithmetic which he has given to the public is well 
deserving of its patronage. There is no branch of 
education more widely applicable, or more positively 
essential, than this, to all the purposes of life ; and 
it therefore becomes highly important that it should 
receive every illustration of which the nature of the 
subject is susceptible. The mind of the youthful learn- 
er should not be embarrassed with rules and directions, 
without the reasons on which they are founded being 
thoroughly explained; for as mathematical studies, 
more than any other, are calculated to give the high- 
est degree of pleasure, when they are clearly and sa- 
tisfactorily elucidated; so, on the other hand, there 
are none which occasion so much perplexity and dis- 
content, when the student is required to work by 
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means, the propriety of which he does not under- 
stand, and after having groped his way in the dark, 
is only convinced by the result that the course he 
pursued was correct, 

The author of the present system of arithmetic ap- 
pears to have been mainly anxious to improve on his 
predecessors by rendering the principles of the science 
more simple and easy of comprehension. In point of 
arrangement, this work is not materially different 
from several others already in use; a natural order 
has been observed in establishing the sequence of the 
several rules; and on several topics the author has 
entered into more extensive and accurate explana- 
tions, than are to be found in any elementary work 
with which we are acquainted. Among these, are 
the rules for interest, which have been so varied and 
extended as to be rendered applicable to all the rami- 
fied transactions in which it is necessary to compute 
premiums on loans, commissions, &c. In this branch 
of the work some useful rules are given which are to 
be found in no other elementary arithmetical treatise. 
On the subject of foreign exchange, this volume con- 
tains an unusual quantity of valuable information ; and 
mensuration, ship’s tonnage, and cask gauging, are 
illustrated by different methods of arithmetical calcu- 
lation, accurately and lucidly explained. 

On the whole, this work may very safely and pro- 
perly be recommended to general patronage. The 
author seems to have borne constantly in mind that 
he was addressing himself to the minds of learners 
and tyros ; aud were the unusual plainness and intel- 
ligibleness of his rules and instruction, and the perti- 
nency and appositeness of the, ex aples by which 
they are enforced, its only merits over other works of 
the kind, we should cheerfully place upon it the stamp 
of our approbation. 








The House Servant’s Directory, or a Monitor for Pri- 
vate Families: comprising hints on the arrange- 
meut and performance of servants’ work, with gen- 
eral rules for setting out tables and side-boards in 
first order. The art of waiting in all its branches ; 
and likewise how to conduct large and small parties 





with order; with general directions for placing on | 
table all kinds of joints, fish, fowl, &c. with full | 
instructions for cleaning plate, brass, steel, glass, | 
mahogany ; and likewise, all kinds of patent and) 
common lamps: Observations on servants’ beha- | 
vior to their employers; and upwards of one 
hundred various and useful receipts, chiefly com- 
piled for the use of house servants, and identically 
made to suit the manners and customs of fami- 
lies in the United States. By Robert Roberts. 
With friendly advice to cooks and heads of fami- | 
lies, and complete directions how to burn Lehigh 
coal, &c. &c. 12mo. 1828. Boston, Munroe and 
Francis; New-York, Charles S. Francis. (Second 
edition. ) 


Brerore proceeding to comment on the delectable 
contents of Robert Roberts’s book, we cannot forbear 
pointing out to the reader, as a remarkable instance 
of the multum in parvo, the fact that one small duode- 
cimo volume, of less than two hundred pages, con- 
tains all the above specified matters, besides all those 
which are not specified, but only vaguely hinted at in 
the indefinite et cetera, et celera, which conclude the 
mammoth title. Goldsmith, in his Deserted Village, 
has humorously alluded to the diminutive size of the 
schoolmaster’s attic member, and has very properly 
caused the capacity of its contents to astonish the 
gaping rustics, “ranged around ;”— 


“ And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew ;”"— 


and we are sure that a feeling of kindred surprise 





must be awakened in the mind of every reader who 





contemplates the size of Robert Roberts’s book in re- 
ference to the quantity and variety of information 
which is promised in the mammoti title. 

Notwithstanding, however, the length of this enor- 
mous biblical coguomen, we can bear witness that it is 
not a deceitful sign, like those made use of by the ex- 
hibiters of wild beasts, who usually display more on 
the outside, gratis, than they show to the, deluded 
spectator for his money within; but that Robert Rob 
erts, like a good and faithful servant as he is, gives 
the reader all the information in his power on every 
topic which he enumerates, besides eloquent disserta- 
tions on several others, which, we suppose, were dark- 
ly alluded to in the forementioned ef-cetere. 

Some of Robert’s notions of economy are of rather 
an amusing character. For example, in his directions 
on the subject of Lehigh coal fires, he says, “ Buy 
from the vessel, if possible; for a chaldron there is 
more than atthe yard. And remember, that every 
seller of coal is a cheat.” (O, fie! this is too bad; 
we did not think you so uncharitable, Robert.) 

Our author’s notions of grandeur and sublimity are 
rather peculiar, and savor somewhat of his art. 
(The art of waiting! see title-page.) He tells us, 
after finishing his directions for setting out a dinner 
table and sideboard, ‘“‘ When all these are properly 
arranged, they makea grand display! Your glasses 
should form a crescent, or half circle, as this looks 
most sublime!” Of kindling a fire, he gravely ob- 
serves, ‘ This is a great mystery, therefore proceed 
with caution, and with a mind divested of all preju- 
dice.”” These admonitions are indeed admirable ; 
but the very best excerption which we can glean from 
the erudite book, is the following sentence. The’ style 
is so well suited to the subject, that we are persuaded 
no reader can avoid being delighted with it: “A 
judicious use of the poker is essentially necessary to 
the well-being of an anthracite fire !”’ 

But in sober earnest, and without seeking to make 
our readers merry at honest Robert’s inflated notions 
of style, we can honestly recommend his book as con- 
taining much valuable information in relation to the 
management and duties of servants, and on all the 
thousand and one topics enumerated in the title, 
which made our fingers ach while transcribing it, 
The rapid sale which the first edition met with is in 
some sort an evidence of the worth of the work. The 
publishers state, in a prefatory note, that with the 
exception of a few amendments in punctuation and 
orthography, they have strictly followed the author’s 
copy: we are not sure that a greater latitude on the 
part of the proof-reader would not have enhanced 
the value of the production; but yet, as it is the mat- 
ter more than the manner for which a work of this 
kind should be recommended, it would not be worth 
while to make any further animadversions on the 
style. Though rather turgid, and not too grammati- 
cal, yet it is so written that all can understand it: and 
we conclude by recommending the volume to a place 
in the housekeeper’s and servant’s library. 

To the latter class, in particular, an attentive peru- 
sal of the precepts of Robert could not but afford the 
means of greatly increasing their utility, and diminish 
the number and justice of the complaints which are 
now so frequently made against them. Thougha 
closely printed duodecimo of one hundred and eighty 
pages, written by a servant, and addressed to his fel- 
low-servants, may justly be considered a novelty 
in the world of letters; yet a work of this kind was 
certainly a desideralum, and we are pleased to see it 
so well supplied. Should this work have the effect to 
reform the principles and behavior of the class of 
readers for whose benefit it is particularly intended, 
our kitchen Seneca will deserve a more substantial 
reward than literary fame. The typographical dress 
in which Robert Roberts appears before the public, is 
as neat, as his instructions are useful. 
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The Young Botanist ; or a Sketch of the Life of Lin- 
neus. Designed for young persons. Boston, 
Monroe and Francis; New-York, C. S. Francis. 


Stories for Emma, 18mo. Same Publishers. 


Ir is a happy thought to reduce the most prominent 
and interesting events of great men’s lives into a con- 
tinuous narrative, interspersed with proper reflections, 
for the use of juvenile readers. To all classes of per- 
sons, from youth to old age, biographical writing, skil- 
fully executed, possesses charms scarcely surpassed 
by the complicated, startling, and artfully contrived 
circumstances of fiction; and it is allowed on all 
hands, where suitable subjects are selected, and 
their merits and defects are placed in obvious con- 
trast, that memoirs of individuals are likely to pro- 
duce more beneficial results in the mind, than even 
national history. If an author, in preparing a_ bio- 
graphical work for the perusal of youthful minds, 
keep constantly before him that his object should be 
to instruct as well as entertain, we know of no medi- 
um through which he may so successfully accomplish 
the purpose. The abstract solemnities of morality 
are generally arrayed in too repulsive and austere a 
garb, to be inviting to the young reader; and when 
artfully interwoven with the incidents of a fictitious 
narrative, they perforce lose a part of their influence, 
from being connected with what the mind knows is 
untrue. But in the familiar histories of beings who 
have really lived, and occupied such a place in society 
as their readers may likewise be called upon to fill, 
the influence of precept may be so mixed up with that 
of example, that, each assisting the operation of the 
other, they shall fall upon the mind with a double 
weight. In this way, the definitions and precepts of 
the ethic writer may be impressed indelibly on the 
memory, from being illustrated in the conduct and 
character of some being in whose affairs the mind 
takes an interest; and the reader while he is engaged 
in noting the behavior and sentiments of him whose 
life he peruses, not only learns what was done and 
thought, but what he should do and think, in similar 
circumstances. 

The little history which we have named at the head 
of this article is one to which our remarks will fully 
apply.. The uncommon events in the life of the great 
botanist who forms its subject, and the numerous ob- 
stacles which he was obliged to overcome in his pro- 
gress, are related at once so succinctly and accurate- 
ly, and accompanied with such apposite and useful re- 
flections, that they cannot but make his example of 
pertinacious and indefatigable industry, which pur- 
sued its object through every difficulty, till he was 
crowned, at last, with complete success, of a positive 
and great advantage to the juvenile student. The sto- 
ry of the life of this great naturalist is engagingly re- 
lated, in the form of letters from a father to his son; 
and the materials for it are drawn from Dr. Trapp’s 
translation of the Life of Linneus, and from the bota- 
nist’s own Account of his Tour in Lapland. Besides 
the intrinsic merits of the performance, it is hand- 
somely printed on good paper, and accompanied with 
a frontispiece, representing Linneus travelling amidst 
snow-clad mountains and glaciers, on his first journey 
to Lapland. This little work is admirably calcula- 
ted for young persons, and should have a place in 
every juvenile library. 

The other little work named at the head of this arti- 
cle, Stories for Emma, is a prettily written, and pret- 
tily got up volume, intended for a still younger class of 
readers; and not only Emma, but Charlotte, and Car- 
oline, and Jane, and all other pretty little misses, may 
derive much amusement from its agreeable pages. 

It is such books as this, and the Young Botanist, 
that parents should be desirous of placing in the 





hands of their infant offspring. 


POETRY. 





MUSINGS. 
BY P. M. WETMORE. 


“ Come with the winter snows and ask, where are the forest birds ? 


The answer is a silent one, more eloquent than Words.” 


Season of gloom! thou hast come with thy frown, 
Hail! to thy shadow, thy blast, and thy cloud ; 
Coldly the sun as in sorrow looks down— 
Waves at thy bidding lash angry and loud : 
Nature lies shrouded in garments of sadness, 
Cheerless and dark is the aspect she wears ; 
Hushed in the groves are the songs of her gladness; 
Life, thou art thus in thy mantle of years. 


Rove through the valley, o’er meadow and hill— 
Where are the wild flowers? no blossoms arise ! 

Come to the bowers that are voiceless and still— 
Ask for the sweet birds, and silence replies : 

Look to the grove where the dead leaves are lying— 
See ye the footprint of time on the grourd ? 

Hark ! to the wind through the forest tree sighing— 
Dirge of the beautiful! thine is the sound. 


Chained are the waters that sang on their way, 
Ruffling their bosoms when winds gently blew ; 

Ice-bound they sleep, yet another spring day, 
Joyous, shall bid them their murmurs renew : 

Frozen and dead though the surface reposes, 
Warmly beneath still a current may live: 

And hope in the bosem that sorrow discloses, 
Bright sunoy gleams of the future can give. 








PETER RELEASED FROM PRISON. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


“And behold, the angel of the Lord came*upon him, and a 
light shined in the prison; and he smote Peter in the side and 
raised him up, saying, Arise up quickly. And his chaius fell off 
from his hands. 

“ And he went out, and followed him.” 

The holy man in fetters bound, 
And watched by ruffians fell, 

* Lay stretched upon the flinty ground, 

” In Herod's drearest cell; 

His feeble limbs were racked with pain, 
His bosom filled with wo; 

And yet he slept, despite his chain, 
More sweetly than his foe ; 


The tyrant had put forth his hand 
To smite the church of God, 

And Christians, through the bleeding land, 
Were humbled by his rod ; 

His steel was red with James’s gore, 
And now, to hush the cry 

Of vampyre Jews, that craved for more, 
Peter must also die! 


Acts xii. 7, 9. 


Go, wretched king, and glut thy gaze 
On him thou slayest to night ; 

Then bid thy murderous faggots blaze, 
And him behold the sight! 

Yet think not from his soul to wring 
One tear—one groan—one sigh— 

No, death for him has lost its sting, 
The grave its victory. 


Away ! away! thy dungeon’s gloom ; 
Thy racks, thy guardsmen grim, 

And all these pageants of the tomb, 
Awake no fear in him: 

He knows, while stretched on earth his form, 
A rest thou ne’er canst win; 

For though around him lowers the storm, 
*Tis sunshine al! within. 
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But hark! what sound arrests his ears ? 
What radiance meets his sight ? 

The angel of the Lord appears, 
Arrayed in robes of light! 

He speaks—and music’s sweetest strains 
To that would discord be— 

“ Peter, awake! shake off thy chains, 
Arise, and follow me !” 


Instant he felt new vigor given, 
His clanking fetters fell, 

With faltering accents thanking heaven, 
He left the noisome cell; 

And God’s own hand oblivion shed 
O’er eyes that watched till then, 

As following where the angel led, 
Peter was free again! 








WOMAN. 
BY THE SAME. 


When starlight gilds the brow of night, , 
And zephyrs softly sigh, 

The orb that shines with brightest light 
Attracts the seaman’s eye; 

But should the angry winds come forth, 
And waves more rudely jar, 

He turns at once towards the north, 
For there’s his guiding star. 


And thus, though pleasure’s Circean power 
Awhile man’s breast may thrill, 
Whene’er the storms of sorrow lower, 
He turns to woman still : 
Her love’sa light whose constant beam 
Illumes life’s stormy years, 
Sheds o’er the hearta shining gleam, 
And gilds our very tears. 


This earth, till gentle woman smiled, 
And back its darkness rolled, 

Like snow on some untrodden wild, 
Was pure, but oh! how cold! 

Our hearts are lit by woman’s eyes, 
As stars light up the sea ; 

Her love their vital warinth supplies, 
Her voice their melody. 





FINE ARTS. 











Martin’s Picture of the Deluge. 

The apartments on the second floor of the Park- 
Place House have been fitted up, by William A. Col- 
man, and*are just opened as rooms for the exhibition 
of splendid books, a very large and most valuable col- 
lection of engravings, and a great number of fine 
paintings. The larger of the two rooms, is a sale 
room open to the public free of cost; and to the oth- 
er, where the engravings and paintings are arranged, 
admission may be had by the purchase of a ticket, 
which regulation Mr. Colman has found it necessary | 
to adopt, as it would be impossible, by any other ar- | 
rangement, so effectually to guard against the damage | 
which free access to his costly paintings and engrav- 
ings might occasion. Theestablishment is indeed fit- 
ted up ina style of great neatness and beauty ; it has | 
already on its list of patrons a large number of the | 
elite ; and will, no doubt, becomea fashionable lounge. | 

We visited it for a little while, the other day, for the | 
purpose of inspecting the Picture of the Deluge, by | 
Martin, which is really, in every respect, a work well 
deserving of the encomiums that have been lavished 
on itin England. A writer in a late number of the 





vass the impression of sublimity in natural objects that 
Martin does. If he painta cavern, it is seen drawn 
out and expanded to the fullest size; yet its long- 
drawn, remotest recesses, are brought before the eye 
with astonishing verisiilitude. Alpine precipices, 
and oceanic expanse, yao in their full dimensions 
on his canvass. Martin is the only artist we have 
ever seen whose pictures are stamped at first sight 
with‘the unearthly sublimity of Miltonic poetry.” 
‘In the present work, he has summoned every aid to 
produce this great effect. The sun, moon, and a com- 
et, are seen in conjunction. Noah’s ark is placed on 
a lofty eminence which the waters have not yet attain- 
ed; but its elevation bespeaks what the rising of the 
waters will be: this is a happy thought. The ming- 
ling of many conjunctive objects, some of them pecu- 
liarly terrible, to heighten the impression of the whole 
scene, displays powerful invention and a great judg- 
ment.” ° 

But the picture must be seen to be appreciated, 
and we recommend to our readers to visit Mr. Col- 
man’s Literary Emporium, as he terms his collection. 
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VARIETIES. 








Dramatic. 
Mr. Simpson’s Benefit. 

Mr. Simpson, the manager of the Park theatre, 
takes abenefit on Tuesday evening next, on which 
occasion a most unusual and rich combination of mu- 
sical talent is to be broheht forward. The united at- 
tractions of Mts. Austin, Madame Feron, Messrs. 
Horn and Pearman, will be presented in the same 
opera. This old and deserving favorite—deserving 
not only in his histrionic capacity, but still more soin 
the private walks of life—will doubtless be greeted by 
a full and fashionable auditory. We most sincerely 
hope he may. 

Mr. Booth at Cincinnati. 

By the late Cincinnati papers we observe that Mr. 
Booth is delighting the inhabitants of that city with 
his admirable tragic delineations. He had played 
his favorite part, Richard, also Sir Edward Mortimer, 
Iago, and one or two others, and was to take, for his 
benefit, Sir Giles Overreach. 

Walnut Street Theatre, ( Philadelphia.) 

A committee of competent persons, appointed to 
inspect and report on the condition and strength of 
the Theatre, in Walnut street, Philadelphia, have pub- 
lished the result of their investigation, and state that 
for perfect safety and convenience to any collected 
audience, for architectural accuracy, uniformity of 
design, and beauty of execution, it is not surpassed 
in that city. 

Lirerary. ( Foreign.) 

A new comic romance, called, Rank and Talent, is 
mentioned in the latest London periodicals as on the 
eve of publication in that city. 

A second series of Tales of a Voyager was also 
about to make its appearance. 

A translation of the “‘Memoirs of the Empress 
Josephine,” has just been published in London. The 
original work is said to be from the pen of Madame 
Ducrest, niece of Madame de Genlis. 





ESSAY. 


ND 





Desu.LTory THouGcuts oN DEATH AND Time. 





Nor one of the least surprising inconsistencies of the 
human mind is the fact, that some of the events which 
form the most frequent topics of conversation, are 


London New Monthly Magazine, speaking of this ad- those’ which really occupy the least share of the 


mirable picture, has the following remarks: 


| thoughts. 


There are many undeniable and moment- 


“ No artist of the present day can impart to his can- | ous truths, with which all are acquainted, but of 
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which few seriously think; they are uttered by the 
tongue—they are listened to by the ear; but they sink 
not, as they should, into the mind, ceasing to be 
thought of when they cease to be spoken. Among 
these, the one entitled to the most consideration is the 
knowledge that life is short and death is certain. All 
men know the verity of this; all men complain of the 
brevity of existence; all sadly feel that 

* Life’s little stage is a small eminence, 

Inch-bigh the grave above—that home of man 

Where dwells the multitude; they gaze around ; 

They read their monument; they sigh; and while 


They sigh they sink—and are what they deplored ; 
Lamenting, or lamented, all their lot!” ‘ 


And yet, for all this knowledge—which presses to the 
heart through every avenue of sense, and mingles 
with every subject of reflection—how very, very few 
there are, who seem to act from a consciousness that 
time is passing by them witha rapidity that cannot be 
stayed, and a consequence that cannot be averted. 
He who surveys the busy, bustling, careless creature, 
man, gay in the midst of death, and forming extensive 
projects on the brink of the grave, can scarcely avoid 
a literal accordance with the line of the poet, 


* All men think all men mortal—but themselves.” 


Were it in the power of the mind to cast a clear and 
unforgetful glance over the events of life, as we draw 
near to its termination, it is much to be feared that 
there are very few of us who would not * freeze with 
horror” at sight of the little We had done, and the 
much we had neglected; at the opportunities we had 
missed, the lessons we had despised, and the duties 
we had avoided. 


* Those hours which lately smiled, where are they now ? 
Pallid to thought and ghastly! drowned, all drowned 
In that great deep, which nothing disembogues ! 

And, dying, they bequeathed us smal! renown!” 


A great part of every man’s life is spent either in 
utter idleness, or in frivolous pursuits more to be re- 
prehended. While the fool and the philosopher alike 
complain of the shortness of existence ; yet both fools 
and philosophers, for the most-part, when they have 
arrived at the goal, are obliged to acknowledge that 
even of the small field of life, but a trifling portion 
has been properly cultivated. The most of men are 
aware of this, and perpetually resolve that their hours 
shall go missioned with a better report to heaven; yet 
they continually postpone the execution of their de- 
sign, and, like the foolish youth who waited on the 
bank of a stream for the river to pass away before he 
should attempt to cross—they postpone the execution 
for an opportunity which can never arrive. At length, 
when year after year has stolen by them, while thus 
‘deceiving themselves with promises of future activity, 
they awake from their delusion, and find that it is too 
late. Then, like the improvident heir, the bitter 
thought preys upon their souls, that they have squan- 
dered their means in dissipation and folly, in unuseful 
studies, or idle ramblings, or total vacuity ; that much 
has been expended in doing evil, and more in doing 
nothing ; and that the treasure, complained of in the 
first place for its insufficiency, has been rendered 
worse than useless by the madness of its misapplica- 
tion. Notwithstanding the shortness of life, almost 
every man complains of its occasional tediousness, and 
endeavours, by numerous adventitious aids, to expe- 
dite its progress; but 


“ _ the fond fool, when evening shades the sky, 
Tarns but to start, and gazes but to sigh; 

The weary waste which lengthened as he ran 
Fades to a blank, and dwindles to a span.” 


Of time, however, it is often said, that every man 
has aright to the disposal of his own; that where 


‘there are such varieties of opinion as to the proper 
mode of employing it, it is the duty of each one to 
'make his own election; and that, provided his occu- 
| pations interfere not with the good of society, he is 
not amenable to censure, however frivolous they may 
seem. But the frivolity of one man generally inter- 
| rupts the business of another; and no one.has a right 
|to take from his fellow what it is not in his power to 
return. ‘Time cannot be restored. The moment that 
is gone, is gone forever; and if, according to the 
beautiful saying of a Greek writer, ‘“ Life should not 
be counted by hours and years, but by the knowledge 
that has been acquired, the temptations that have 
been resisted, and the virtuous actions that have been 
performed; because it consists, not in living long, but 
in living”well;” then the trifler who interrupts the 
opportunities of another, however innocent his own 
employments in themselves, deserves whatever rebuke 
the omissions of that other may require. 

Money idly squandered may be replaced; health 
impaiged may be renewed; but he who abridges his 
friend of an hour which, but for his intervention, 
would have been devoted to a useful purpose, has 
occasioned him a loss that can never be supplied. 
Yet, let any reader look back, and he will be surprised 
to see what a large part of his time has been frittered 
away in paying and receiving idle visits, and how 
much he has encroached upon the time of others by 
useless interruptions, which left them no choice in its 
disposal. One, nnable to endure communion with 
his own thoughts, or perhaps, having no thoughts to 
commune with, seeks the companionship of some 
friend, from whom, whether busy or idle, he steals 
away an hour. Another, under some trifling pretence, 
robs him of a day. One calls it pleasure, or friend- 
ship; the other, business, or necessity; and thus, 
with or without excuse, these ravagers of life abstract 
hours, days, months, and years from our existence, 
until at last there is none left to be pilfered. 

Perhaps the greatest cause of the unprofitable con- 
sumption of time exists in the proneness of the human 
heart to riot in schemes of business or felicity which 
depend upon the future for their accomplishment. 
We live as if life were never to terminate ; and, like 
the dog in the fable, let go of the opportunities within 
our power, fu catch at glittering shadows, which spar- 
kle far down the stream of time, and which the delu- 
sive suggestions of hope whisper to be real, ‘“ sensible 
to feeling as to sight.” Like the air-drawn dagger of 
Macbeth, however, one after another eludes the grasp; 
and, after having followed them to the verge of life, 
with him we are obliged to exclaim, “there is no 
such thing.” 





“ Be wise to-day!” 
“Where is to-morrow 2? In another world. 
For numbers this is certain; the reverse 

Is sure to none: and yet, on this Perhaps— 
This Peradventure, infamous for lies, 

As on a rock of adamant, we build 

Our mountain-hopes, spin out eternal schemes, 
As we the Fatal Sisters would outspin, 

And, big with life’s futurities, expire !” 


There is much moral truth, as well as poetic beauty, 
in the following comparison of Cowper, and it is so 
apposite, that we cannot do better than copy it here as 
the conclusion of our desultory reflections. 


“The lapse of time and rivers is the same, 

Both speed their journey with a restless stream ; 
The silent pace with which they steal away 

No wealth can bribe, nor prayers persuade to stay ; 
Alike irrevocable both when past, 

And a wide ocean swallows both at last. 

Though each resemble each in every part, 

A difference strikes at last the musing heart. 
Streams never flow in vain; where streams abound, 
How laughs the land, with various plenty crowned! 
But time, that should enrich the nobler mind, 
Neglected, leaves a dreary waste behind.” 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Poetical Album; and Register of Modern Fugi- 
tive Poetry. Edited by Alaric A. Watts. l2mo. 
Boston republished, 1828. Wells and Lilly. 


THE editor of this valuable collection of fugitive po- 
etry informs the reader, in his preface, that the work 
has been printed nearly four years; and that the de- 


lay in publishing itis attributable to the assignees of 


the estate of Messrs. Hurst, Robinson and Co. It 
was the original design of Mr. Watts that no poem 
should be transplanted to the pages of this miscella- 


ny which had appeared among the collected works of 


its author; but the great and unlooked for procras- 
tination has necessarily, in some measure, defeated this 
intention. Still, however, the greater part of the 
contents is made up of effusions which have never be- 
fore been given to the public in a collected form; and, 
altogether, the work may justly be spoken of as com- 
prising, both in regard to extent and merit, a better 
selection than any we have seen. Productions of all, 
or nearly all, the distinguished writers of Great Brit- 
ain are to be found in its pages; as for example, Lord 
Byron, Campbell, Moore, Bowles, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Walter Scott, Horace Smith, Montgomery, the Reve- 
rend George Croly, Southey, John Malcolm, Words- 
worth, the Rev. Charles Wolfe, (author of the burial 
of Sir John Moore) and, not the least in merit, the 
editor himself. Among the female writers whose 
names are mentioned, we find Mrs. Hemans, Joanna 
Baillie, Miss Landon, and several others of distin- 
guished excellence. Many of the effusions are anony- 
mous; and two of these, “ To the Dying Year,” and 
“Greece,” we recognize as the productions of one of 
our own bards. ‘The former of these we gladly trans- 
fer to our columns. 

How much is it to be regretted that the accomplish- 
ed mind from which the following sweet strain ema- 
nated—a mind qualified alike by nature and educa- 
tion to shed a permanent lustre on our literature— 
should have withdrawn itself altogether from the pur- 
suits of elegant letters, devoting all its energies to the 
ephemeral drudgery of newspaper discussions! If it 
be true, which is sometimes said of Lord Byron, that 
his fame must be in a great measure traditionary ; and 
that posterity will rather judge of his genius by the 
wonderful excitement which he made among his con- 
temporaries, than from any written evidences which 
he has left; with how much more justice may the re- 
mark be applied to Mr. Brooks? His early effusions, 
poured forth without premeditation, and given to the 
world without revision, were copied from paper to pa- 
per, and repeated from mouth to mouth, not only 
throughout the wide extent of our own country, but 
on the other side of the Atlantic; and we still meet 
with them, in the treasuries of poetic thought, hoard- 
ed up amongst the admirable things “ which the heart 
delights to love and cherish ever.”’ The attention of 
his countrymen was turned on the youthful bard, in 
the firstlings of whose muse were seenthe glimmering 
and scintillations of intellect which, it was thought 
would increase into a wide and dazzling blaze, and 
disperse with its light the cloud that brooded on the 
poetic character of our land. But Florio has ceased 
to sing; and though the strains which were prompted 
by the overfullness of youthful feeling will always 
hold their place—and a proud one—among the pro- 
ductions of kindred spirits; yet a feeling of sorrow 
invariably mingles with the pleasure which their peru- 
sal occasions, not because he has not done well, but 
because he has not done more. Inthe annexed “ spirit- 
stirring” stanzas, the most careless and desultory 
reader will perceive that the author has written cala- 
mo currente; that he has dashed down his thoughts 


No. 11. 





during a moment of inspired feeling, and has return- 
ed no more to the subject when the ardor of compo- 
sition had passed. We may still apply the line of Dr. 
Johnson to him, nil tetegit, quod non ornavit ; but had 
he spent an hour or two in the labor of polishing and 
retouching, after judgment had resumed her predomi- 
nance over feeling, how much more admirable might 
aot his poems have been made? Poetryisan art. It 
is true thatthe capacity for poetry must be born, for it 
cannot be acquired; the heart must possess from na- 
ture a great degree of sensitiveness, and the mind, 
unusual delicacy of perception; but much and careful 
labor is necessary in the execution. The conception 
of the sculptor cannot be imbodied in marble without 
his performing much patient drudgery, and spending 
much time in polishing the surface, even after the fi- 
gure is perfectly developed; and so,t he poet, in arraying 
his thoughts that breathe in words that burn, must let 
‘the pauser, judgment,” deliberate on the nature and 
fitness of the dress. The precept of Horace, 





. Carmen reprehendite, quod nom 
Multa dies et multa litura coercuit, atque 
Prasectum decies non castigavit ad unguem, 


though perhaps not worthy of being fully complied 
with in its literal acceptation, yet claims the serious at- 
tention of every writer. Even in the followimg poem, 
which we are happy to copy into our paper op account 
of its general excellence, how much might have been 
improved by a proper use of the lima of the satirist. 
But, without further preamble, we give place to our 
selection. 


To the Dying Year. 


Thou desolate and dying year! 
Emblem of transitory man, 
Whose wearisome and wild career, 
Like thive, is bounded to a span; 
It seems but as a little day 
Since nature smiled npon thy birth, 
And spring came forth io fair array, 
To dance upon the joyous earth. 


Sad alteration !—Now how lone, 
How verdureless is nature’s breast; 
Where ruin makes his empire known, 
In autumn’s yellow vesture drest : 
The sprightly bird, whose carol sweet 
Broke on the breath of early day— 
The summer flowers she loved to greet— 
The bird—the flowers—oh! where are they 8 


Thou desolate and dying year! 
Yet lovely in thy lifelessness, 
As beauty stretched upon the bier 
In death’s clay-cold and dark caress; 
There’s loveliness in thy decay, 
Which breathes, which lingers round thee oti, 
Like memory’s mild and cheering ray 
Beaming upou the night of ill. 


Yet—yet the radiance {fs not gone 
Which shed a richness o’er the ecene, 
Which smiled upou the golden dawn 
When skies were brilliant and serene— 
Oh! still a melancholy smile 
Gleams upon nature’s aspect fair, 
To charm the eye a little while, 
Ere ruin spreads his mantle there! 


Thou desolate and dying year! 
Since Time entwined thy vernal wreeth, 
How often love hath shed the tear, 
And knelt beside the bed of death: 
How many hearts, that lightly sprung 
When joy was blooming but to die, 
Their finest chords by death unstrung, 
Have yielded life’s expiring sigh. 


And pillowed low beneath the clay, 
Have ceased to melt—to breathe—to burn, 
The proud, the gentle, and the gay, 
Gathered unto the mouldering urn! 
Whilst freshly flowed the frequent tear 
For love bereft—affection fled— 
For all that were our blessings here, 
The loved—the lost—the sainted dead ! 
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Thou desolate and dying year! 
The musing spirit finds in thee 
Lessons impressive and severe 
Of deep and stern morality !— 
Thou teachest how the germ of youth, 
Which blooms in being’s dawning day, 
Planted by Nature—reared by Truth— 
Withers like thee in dark decay. 


Promise of youth! Fair as the form 
Of heaven’s benign and golden bow, 
Thy smiling arch begirds the storm, 
And sheds a light on every wo: 
Hope wakes for thee, and to her tongue 
A tone of melody is given, 
As if her magic voice were strung 
With the empyreal fire from heaven; 


And love, which never can expire, 
Whose origin is from on high, 
Throws o’er thy morna ray of fire 
From the pure fountains of the sky— 
That ray, which glows and brightens still 
Unchanged—eternal, and divine— 
Where seraphs own its holy thrill, 
And bow before its gleaming shrine. 


Thou desolate and dying year, 
Prophetic of our final fall! 
Thy buds are gone—thy leaves are sere—~ 
Thy beauties shrouded in the pall ; 
And all the garniture that shed 
A brilliancy upon thy prime, 
Hath, like a morning vision, fled 
To the expanded grave of Time. 


Time! Time! In thy triumphal flight 
How all life’s phantoms fleet away! 

The smile of Hope—and young Delight, 
Fame’s meteor beam—and Fancy’s ray ; 

They fade—and on thy heaving tide, 
Rolling its stormy waves afar, 

Are borne the wrecks of human pride, 
The broken wrecks of Fortune’s war. 


There, in disorder dark and wild, 
Are seen the fabrics once so high, 
Which mortal vanity had piled 
As emblems of eternity! 
And deemed the.stately domes, whose forms 
Frowned in their majesty sublime, 
Would stand unshaken by the storms 
That gathered round the brow of Time. 


Thou desolate and dying vear! 
Earth’s brightest pleasures fade like thine ; 
Like evening shadows disappear, 
And leave the spirit to repine. 
The stream of life, that used to pour 
Its fresh and sparkling waters on— 
While Fate stood watching on the shore, 
And numbered all the moments gone— 


Where hath the morning splendor flown 
Which danced upon that crystal stream ? 
Where are the joys to chi'dhood known, 
When life is an enchanted dream? 
Enveloped in the starless night 
Which destiny hath overs pread— 
Enrolled upon that trackless flight, 
Where the dark wing of Time had eped. 


Oh! thus hath life its eventide 
Of sorrow, loneliness and grief; 
And thus, divested of its pride, 
It withers like the yellow leaf! 
Ob! such is life’s autumnal bower, 
When plundered of its summer bloom ! 
And such is life’s autumnal hour, 





Which heralds man unto the tomb. 


In reviewing the London Literary Souvenir, edited 
by the same acccomplished individual to whose taste 
we are indebted for the collection of beautiful poems 
before us, we neglected to mention that several of its 
most valuable poetic articles were the production of 
his own pen. This is also the case in the Poetic Al-| 
bum. The next beautiful poem which we copy, Ten 
Years Ago, has long been familiar to us; but we now 
for the first time learn that its author is Mr. Watts. | 
Though the greater part of our readers have, most 
likely, frequently met with this elegant and tender ef- 
fusion, we cannot forbear enriching our paper with it. 
We copy it entire. 





Ten Years Ago. 


Ten years ago—ten years ago— 
Life was tous a fairy scenc ; 
And the keen blasts of worldly wo 
Had sered not then its pathway green; 
Youth and its thousand dreams were ours— 
Feelings we ne’er can know again— 
Unwithered hopes—unwasted powers, 
And frames unworn by mortal pain ; 
Such was the bright and genial flow 
Of life with us—ten years ago! 


Time has not blanched a single hair 
That clusters round thy forehead now; 
Nor hath the cankering touch of Care 
Left even one furrow on thy brow; 
Thine eyes are blue as when we met, 
In love’s deep truth, in earlier years ; 
Thy cheek of rose is blooming yet, 
Though somewhat stained by secret tears ;— 
But where, oh where’s the spirit’s glow 
That shone through all—ten years ago ? 


Itoo am changed—TI scarce know why ;— 
Can feel each flagging pulse decay, 
And youth, and health, and visions high 
Melt like a wreath of snow &way !— 
Time cannot sure have wrought the ill! 
Though worn in this world’s sickening strife, 
In soul and form—TI linger still 
In the first summer months of life; 
Yet journey on my path below— 
Oh! how unlike—ten years ago! 


But look not thus—I would not give 

The wreck of hopes that thou must share, 
To bid those joyous hours revive, 

When all around me seemed so fair! 
We've wandered on in sunny weather, 

When winds were low, and flowers in bloom, 
And hand in hand have kept together, 

And still will keep, mid storm and gloom, 
Endeared by ties we could not know 
When life was youug—ten years ago! 


Has fortune frowned? Her frowns were vain! 
For hearts like ours she could not chill. 

Have friends proved false ? Their love might wane, 
But ours grew fonder, firmer, still. 

Twin barks on this world’s changing wave, 
Steadfast in calms—in tempests tried— 

In concert still our fate we'll brave ; 
Together cleave life’s fitful tide, 

Nor mourn, whatever winds may blow, 

Youth’s first wild dreams—ten years age! 


Have we not knelt beside his bed, 

And watched our first-born blossom die ? 
Hoped—till the shade of hope had fled, 

Then wept till fecling’s fount was dry ? 
Was it not sweet, in that dark hour 

To think—mid mutual tears and sighs— 
Our bud had left its earthly bower, 

And burst to bloom in Paradise ? 
What to the thought that soothed that wo 
Were heartless joys—ten years ago? 


Yes, it is sweet, when heaven is, bright, 
To share its sunny beams with thee! 

But sweeter far, mid clouds and blight, 
TPhave thee near to weep with me. 

Then dry those tears—though something changed 
From what we were in earlier youth, 

Time, that hath friends and hopes estranged, 
Hath left us love in all its truth ;— 

Sweet feelings we would not forego 

For life’s best joys—ten years ago! 


We cannot put aside this rich hoard of fugitive poe- 
try, without extracting another one of its gems. With 
this, as with the previous selections, our readers are 
probably familiar ; but it is with such strains, as with 
old and well-tried friends—they are always wel- 
come : 


My Brother's Grave. 


Beneath the chancel’s hallowed stone, 
Exposed to every rustic’s tread, 

To few save rustic mourners, known, 
My brother, is thy lowly bed. 

Few words, upon thy rough stone graven, 
Thy name—thy birth—thy youth declare— 

Thy innucence—thy hopes of heaven, 
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In simplest phrase recorded there. 
No ’scutcheons shine, no banners wave, 
In mockery o’er my brother’s grave! 


The place is silent.—Rarely sound 
Is heard those ancient walls around, 
Nor mirthfual voice of frieuds that meet 
Discoursing in the public street ; 
Nor bum of business dull and loud, 
Nor murmur of the passing crowd, 
Nor soldier’s drum, nor trumpet’s swell, 
From neighboring fort or citadel; 
No sound of human toil or strife 
In death's loue dwelling speaks of life, 
Or breaks the silence still and deep 
Where thou, beneath thy burial stone, 
Art laid in that unstartled sleep 
The living eye hath never known. 
The lonely sexton’s footstep falls 
In dismal echoes on the walls, 
As, slowly pacing through the aisle, 
He sweeps the unholy dust away, 
And cobwebs, which must not defile 
Those windows on the sabbath-day ; 
And, passing through thecentral nave, 
Treads lightly on my brother’s grave. 


But when the sweet-toned sabbath-chime, 
Pouring its music on the breeze, 
Proclaims the well known holy time 
Of prayer, and thanks, and bended knees ; 
When rustic crowds devoutly meet, 
And lips and hearts to God are given, 
And souls enjoy oblivion sweet 
Of earthly illsin thoughts of heaven ; 
What voice of calm and solemn tone 
Is hoard above thy burial stone ? 
What form in priestly meek array 
Beside the altar kneels to pray 3 
What holy hands are lifted up 
To bless the sacramental cup ? 
Full well I know that reverend form, 
And if a voice could reach the dead, 
Those tones would reach thee, though the worm, 
My brother, makes thy heart his bed. 
That sire, who thy existence gave, 
Now stands beside thy lowly grave. 


It is not long since thou wert wont 
Within these sacred walls to kneel; 
This altar, that baptismal font, 
These stones, which now thy dust conceal, 
The sweet tones of the sabbath bell, 
Were holiest objects to thy soul ; 
On these thy spirit loved to dwell, 
Untainted by the world’s control. 
My brother, those were happy days, 
When thou and I were children yet! 
How fondly memory still surveys 
Those scenes the heart can ne’er forget! 
My soul was then, as thine is now, 
Unstained by sin, unstung by pain ; 
Peace smiled on each unclouded brow— 
Mine ne’er will be so calm again. 
How blithely then we hailed the ray, 
Which ushered in the sabbath day ! 
How lightly then our footsteps trod 
Yon pathway tothe house of God! 
For sou!s, in which no dark offence 
Hath sullied childhood’s innocence, 
Best meet the pure and hallowed shrine, 
Which guiltier bosoms own divine. 


I feel not now, as then I felt ;— 
The sunshine of my heart is o’er ; 
The spirit now is changed, which dwelt 
Within me, in the days of yore, 
But thou wast snatched, my brother, hence 
In all thy guileless innocence ; 
One sabbath saw thee bend the knee, 
In reverential piety,— 
(For childish faults forgiveness crave)— 
The next beamed brightly on thy grave. 
The crowd of which thou late wert one, 
Now throng across thy burial stone ; 
Rude footsteps trample on the spot, 
Where thou liest mouldering—not forgot ; 
And some few gentler bosoms weep, 
In silence, o'er thy last long sleep. 


I stood not by thy feverish bed, 
I looked not on thy glazing eye, 
Nor gently lulled thy aching head, 
Nor viewed thy dying agony; 
1 felt not what my perents felt,— 
The doubt—the terror—the distress ;— ~ 





Nor vainly for my brother knelt ;— 
My soul was spared that wretchednese: 
One sentence told me, in a breath, 

My brother’s illness and his death! 


And days of mourning elided by, 

And brought me back my gayety ; 
For soon in chilahood’s wayward héart 
Doth crushed affection cease to smart. 
Again | joined the sportive crowd 

Of boyish playmates, wild and loud ; 

I learnt to view with careless eye 

My sable garb of misery ; 

No more | wept my brother’s lot,— 
His image was almost forgot; 

And every deeper shade of pain 

Had vanished from my soul again. 


The well-known morn, I used to greet 
With boyhood’s joy, at length was beaming, 

And thoughts of home and raptures sweet 
In every eye but mine were gleaming ; 

But I, amidst that youthful band 
Of bounding bearts and beaming eyes, 

Nor smiled nor spoke at joy’s command, 
Nor felt those wonted ecstacies ! 

I loved my home, but trembled now 

To view my father’s altered brow ; 

I feared to meet my mother’s eye, 

And hear her voice of agony ; 

I feared to view my native spot, 

Where he who loved it now wae not. 

The pleasures of my home were fled :—~ 

My brother slumbered with the dead. 


I drew near to my father’s gate ;— 
Nosmiling faces met me now. 

I entered,—all was desolate,— 
Grief sat upon my mother’s brow ;— 

I heard her, as she kissed me, sigh ; 

A tear stood in my father’s eye ; 

My little brothers round me pressed, 

Jn gay, unthinking childhood blest. 

Long, long, that hour has passed, but when, 

Shall I forget its gloomy scene! 


The sabbath came—With mournful pace 

I sought my brother’s burial place— 

That shrine, which when I last had viewed— 
In vigor by my side he stood. 

I gazed around with fearful eye : 

All things reposed in sanctity. 

1 reached the chancel, nought was changed :— 
The altar decently arranged,— 

The pure white cloth above the shrine,— 
The consecrated bread and wine,— 

All was the same—I found no trace 

Of sorrow in that holy place. 

One hurried glance | downward gave,— 

My foot was on my brother’s grave! 


And years have passed—and thou art now 

Forgotten in thy silenttomb; 

And cheerful is my brother’s brow,— 

My father’s eye has lost its gloom,— 

And years have passed—and death has laid 

Another victim by thy side; 

With thee he roams, an infant shade, 

But not more pure than thee be died. 
Blest are ye both! Your ashes rest 
Beside the spot ye loved the best; 

And that dear home, which saw your birth, 
O’erlooks you in your bed of earth. 

But who can tell what blissful shore 

Your angel-spirits wander o’er! 

And who can tel] what raptures high 

Now bless your immortality! 


My boyish days are nearly gone,— 

My breast is not unsullied now: 
And worldly cares and woes will soon 

Cut their deep furrows on my brow, 
And life will take a darker hue 
From ills my brother never knew: 
And I have made me bosom friends, 

And loved and linked my heart with others g 
But who with mine his spirit blends, 

As mine was blended with my brother’s! 
When years of rapture glided by, 

The spring of life’s unclouded weather, 
Our souls were knit, and thou and I, 

My brother, grew in love together. 
The chain is broke that bound us then ;— 
When shall I find its like again! 


The editor of the Poetic Album states, in a note to 
the above touching lines, that they are the production 
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of the Reverend J. Moultrie, author, likewise, of seve- 
ral charming poems in the Etonian, and Knight’s 
Quaiterly Magazine. We had previously heard them 
attributed to the pen of the late exalted Premier of 
England. 

Before we close the article to which Mr. Watts’s ex- 
cellent collection of fugitive poetry has given rise, we 
cannot forbear repeating our testimony ia praise of | 
the extent and excellence of the selections. It we 
were mock-modest, we should perhaps state that there | 
is a single exception to this approbation; for, some- 
how or other, one of our own pieces of rhyme has | 
found its way into better company than it deserves. 
But we should receive no credit for sincerity were we 
to condemn the taste of Mr. Watts in this particular ; 
and as he has shown excellent judgment, and a fine 
percertion of the beautiful, in all the other instances, 
we would fain trust that he has in this. 





The Western Souvenir for 1829. Edited by James 
Hall. ISmo. Cincinnati. N. and J. Guilford. 


We tt done for the backwoods! Notwithstanding that 
the commendatory newspaper notices of this volume, 
which reached us sometime before the volume itself, 
had predisposed us to look fora very creditable speci- 
men of the state of the arts and literature in the west- 
ern states; yet we are free to confess that this vol- 
ume, viewing it in reference to the place and circum- 
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stances of its production, excecds our expectations. 
That there are good writers among our brethren of | 
the ‘far west,’ both in prose and verse, we are well | 
aware; and therefore the literary excellence of the} 
Miscellany creates pleasure, but not surprise. But its | 
mechanical neatness, approaching, so near, as it does, 
in that particular, to some of the western books of the 
same class, is really an evidence of greater advance- 
ment than we were prepared to see. It would not be 
right to estimate the merits of the graphic illustrations | 
by a comparison of them with those which adorn the 
Atlantic Souvenir and the Token; but they may be 
spoken of by themselves as exhibiting much merit, ex- 
ecuted as they have been, too, ata brief notice and ex- 
pressly for this occasion. 

The literary contents of this, as of the other Annuals, 
are furnished by different writers, among whom the 
editor has performed the largest share. The prose 
portion possesses greater merit than the poetical. 
We copy the opening lines, by James Hall, which are 
a favorable sample of the latter; and the sketch, en- 
titled, The last of the Boatmén, which bears the signa- 
ture N. is perhaps as interesting as any prose selec- 
tion which we could make. 


The New Souvenir. 


Oh! anew Souvenir is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide borders it flies with a zest ; 
For save this fair volume, we Souvenir had none— 
It comes unpreceded, it comes all alone ; 

So glossy in silk, and so neat in brevier, 

There never was book like our new Souvenir! 


It stays not for critic, and stops not for puff, 

Nor dreads that reviewers may call it ‘ poor stuff !" 
For ere the dull proser can rail or can rate, 

The ladies have smiled, and the critic comes IJate, 
And the poets who laugh, and the authors who sneer, 
Would be glad of a place in our new Souvenir. 


So boldly it enters each parlour and hall, 

*Mong Keepsakes, Atlantics, Memorials, and all, 

That authors start up, each with hand on his pen, 

To demand whence it comes, with the wherefore and when ; 
*Oh come ye in peace or in war come ye here, 

Or what is the aim of your new Souvenir ?” 


We've long seen your volumes o’erspreading the land 
While the west country people strolled rifle in hand ; 
And now we are come, with these hard palms of ours, 
To rival your poets in parlors and bowers. 

There are maids in the West, bright, witty and fair, 
Whe will gladly aceept ef our new Souvenir. 





One hand to the paper, one touch to the pen, 

We have rallied around us the best of our men :—~ 
Away with the moccasin, rifle, and brand! 

We have song, picture, silh, and gold-leaf at command— 
"Lis done '!—Here we go with the fleet foot of deer— 
They'll have keen pens that battle our new Souvenir. 


“ The last of the Boatmen. 


““T embarked a few years since, et Pittsburgh, for 
Cincinnati, on board of a steam-boat—more with a 
view of realizing the possibility of a speedy return 
against the current, than in obedience to the call of 
either business or pleasure. It was a voyage of spe- 
culation. I was born on the banks of the Ohio, and 
the only vessels associated with my early recollections 
were the canoes of the Indians, which brought to Fort 
Pitt their annual cargoes of skins and bears oil. ‘The 
flat-boat of Kentucky, destined only to float with the 
current, next appeared ; and after many years of in- 
terval, the keel-boat of the Ohio, and the barge of the 
Mississippi, were introduced for the convenience of the 
infant commerce of the West. 

“At the period at which I have dated my trip to 
Cincinnati, the steam-boat had made but few voyages 
backto Pittsburgh. We were generally sceptics as 
to its practicability. The mind was not prepared for 
the change that was about to take place in the West. 
It is now consummated ; and we yet look back with 
astonishment at the result. 

“The rudest inhabitant of our forests—the man 
whose mind is least of all imbued with a relish for the 
picturesque—who would gaze with vacant stare at the 
finest painting, listen with apathy to the softest melody, 
and turn with indifference from a mere display of in- 
genious mechanism, is struck with the sublime majesty 
and self-moving power of a steam-boat—lingers on 
the shore where it passes, and follows its rapid, and 
almost silent course with admiration. The steam en- 
gine in five years has enabled us to anticipate a stage 
of things, which in the ordinary course of events, it 
would have required a century to have produced. 
The art of printing scarcely surpassed it in its beneti 
cial consequences. Inthe old world, the places of 
the greatest interest to the philosophic traveller are 
ruins and monuments, that speak a faded splendor, 
and departed glory. The broken columns of Tad- 
mor—the shapeless ruins of Babylon, are rich in mat- 
ter for almost endless speculatien. Far different is 
the case in the western regions of America. The 
stranger views here, with wonder, the rapidity with 
which cities spring up in forests ; and with which bar- 
barism retreats before the approach of art and civili- 
zation. The reflection possessing the most intense in 
terest is—not what has been the character of the 
country, but what shall be her future destiny. 

‘“ As we coasted along this cheerful scene, one re 
flection crossed my mind to diminish the pleasure it 
excited. This was caused by the sight of the ruins 
of the once splendid mansion of Blennerhasset. I 
had spent some happy hours here, when it was the fa- 
vorite residence of taste and hospitality. I had segn 
it when a lovely and accomplished woman presided— 
shedding a charm around, which made it as inviting, 
though not so dangerous, as the island of Calypso— 
when its liberal and polished owner made it the resort 
of every stranger, who had any pretensions to litera- 
ture or science. | had beheld it again under more in- 
auspicious circumstances—when its proprietor, in a 
moment of visionary speculation, had abandoned this 
earthly paradise to follow an adventurer—himself the 
dupe of others. Military banditti held possession, 
acting by ‘authority.’ The embellishments of art 


and taste disappeared beneath the touch of a band of 
Vandals ; and the beautiful domain which presented 
the imposing appearance of a palace, and which had 
cost a fortune in the erection, was changed in one 
night, into a scene of devastation! The chimneys of 
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the house remained for some years—the insulated 
monument of the folly of their owner, and pointed 
out to the stranger, the place where once stood the 
temple of hospitality. Dritt-wood covered the plea- 
sure grounds; and the massive cut stones that formed 
the columns of the gateway, were scattered more 
widely than the fragments of the Egyptian Memnon. 

* When we left Pittsburgh, the season was not far 
advanced in vegetation. But as we proceeded, the 
change was more rapid than the difference of latitude 
justified. | had frequently observed this in former 
voyages; but it never, was so striking as on the pre- 
sent occasion. The old mode of travelling, in the 
sluggish flat-boat, scemed to give time for the change 
of season; but now a few hours carried us into a 
diferent climate. We met spring with all her laugh- 
ing train of flowers and verdure, rapidly advancing 
from the south. ‘The buck-eye, cotton-wood, and ma- 
ple, had already assumed, in this region, the rich liv- 
ery of summer. The thousand varieties of the floral 
kingdom spread a gay carpet over the luxuriant bot- 
toms on cach side of the riwer. The thick woods re- 
sounded with the notes of the feathered tribe—each 
striving to outdo liis neighbor in rotse, if not in melo- 
dy. We had not yet reached the region of paroquets ; 
but the cleartoned whistle of the cardinal was heard 
in every bush; and the cat-bird was endeavoring, with 
its usual zeal, to rival the powers of the more gifted 
mocking bird. 

**A tew hours brought us to one of those stopping 
places, known by the name of ‘ wooding places.’ 
It was situated immediately above Letart’s Falls. 
The boat, obedient to the wheel of the pilot, madea 
graceful sweep towards the island above the chute, 
and rounding to, approached the wood-pile. As the 
boat drew near the shore, the escape steam reverbera- 
ted through the forest and hills, like the chafed bel- 
lowing of the caged tiger. ‘The root of a tree, con- 
cealed beneath the water, prevented the boat from 
getting sufficiently near the bank, and it became ne- 
cessary to use the paddles to take a different posi- 
tion. 

«Back out! Mannee! and try it again!’ ex- 
claimed a hoarse voice from the shore. ‘Throw 
your pole wide—and brace off !—or you'll run againsta 
snag.’ 

“This was a kindof language long familiar to us 
onthe Ohio. It was a sample of the slang of the 
keel-boatmen. 

“The speaker was immediately cheered by a do- 
zen of voices fromthe deck; and | recognized in him 
the person of an old acquaintance, familiarly known 
to me from my boyhood. He was leaning carelessly 
against alarge beech; and as his leftarm negligently 
pressed a rifle tu his side, presented a figure, that Sal- 
vator would have chosen froma million, as a model 
for his wild and gloomy pencil. His stature was up- 
wards of six feet, his proportion perfectly symmetri- 
cal, exhibiting the evidence of Herculean powers. 
Toastranger, he would have seemed acomplete mulat- 
to. Long exposure to the sun and weather on the low- 
er Ohio and Mississippi had changed the skin; and, 
but for the fine European cast of his countenance, he 
might have passed for the principal warrior of some 
powerful tribe. Although atleast fifty years of age, 
his hair was as black as the wing of the raven. Next 
to his skin he wore a red flannel shirt, covered witha 
blue capot, ornamented with white fringes. On his 
feet were moccasins; and a broad leathern belt en- 
circled his waist, from which hung a large knife, sus- 
pended in a sheath, 

“As soun as the steam-boat became stationary, 
the cabin passengers jumped on shore. On ascend- 


ing the bank, the figure | have just described ad- 
vanced to offer me his hand. 
“«* How are you, Mise?’ said I. 








os 

‘** How goes it!’ replied the boatman—grasping 
my hand with a squeeze that I can compare to nota- 
ing, but that of a blacksmith’s vice. 

“*Tamglad to see you, Mannee!’—continued he 
in his abrupt manner. ‘I am going toshoot at the 
tin cup for a quart—off hand—and you must be 
judge.’ 

‘‘T understood Mike at once, and on any other occa- 
sion, should have remonstrated, and prevented the 
daring trial of skill. But | was accompanied by a 
couple of English tourists, who had scarcely ever been 
beyond the sound of the Bow-Bells ; and who were 
travelling post over the United States to make up a 
book of observations, on our manners and customs. 
There were, also, amoung the passengers, a few bloods 
from Philadelphia and Baltimore, who could conceive 
of nothing equal to Chestnut or Howard street; and 
who expressed their great disappointment at not being 
able to find terrapins and oysters at every village— 
marvellously lauding the comforts of Rubicum’s. My 
tramontane pride was aroused ; and Lresolved to give 
them an opportunity of seeing a Western Lion—for 
such Mike undoubtedly was—in all his glory. The 
philanthropist may start, and accuse me of want of 
humanity. I deny the charge, and refer for apology 
to one of the best understood principles of human na- 
ture. 

‘Mike, followed by several of his crew, led the way 
to a beech grove, some little distance from the land 


ing. lLinvited my fellow passengers to witness the 
scene. On arriving at the spot, a stout, buil-headed 


boatman, dressed in a hunting shirt—but barefooted 
—in whom I recognized a younger brother of Mike, 
drew a line with his toe; and stepping off thirty 
yards, turned round fronting his brother—took a tin 
cup, which hung from belt, and placed it on his head. 
Although I had seen this feat performed before, I ac- 
knowledge,I felt uneasy, whilst this silent prepara- 
tion was going on. But [had not much time for re 
flection; for this second Albert exclaimed— 

““* Blaze away, Mike! and let’s have the quart.’ 

“My ‘compagnons de voyage,’ as soon as they re 
covered from the first effect of their astonishment ex 
hibited a disposition to interfere. But Mike, throwing 
back his left leg, levelled his rifle at the head of his 
brother. In this horizontal position the weapon re- 
mained for some seconds as immoveable, as if the 
arm which held it, was affected by no pulsation. 

«Elevate your piece a little lower, Mike! or you 
will pay the corn,’ cried the imperturbable brother. 

“ | know not if the advice was obeyed or not; but 
the sharp crack of the rifle immediately followed, and 
the cup flew off thirty or forty yards—rendered unfit 
for future service. There was a cry of admiration 
from the strangers, who pressed forward to see if the 
fool hardy boatman was really safe. He remainedyas 
immoveable, as if he had been a figure hewn out of 
stone. He had not even winked, when the ball struck 
the cup within two inches of his skull. 

«Mike has won!’ Lexclaimed; and my decision 
was the signal which, according to their rules, per- 
mitted him of the target, to move from his position. 
No more seusation was produced among the boatmen 
thanif acommon wager had been won. The bet be- 
ing decided, they hurried back to their boat, giving 
me and my fiiends an invitation to partake of ‘ the 
treat.’ Wedeclined, and took leave of the thought- 
less creatures. Ina few minutes afterwards, we ob- 
served their “Keel” wheeling into the current—the 
gigantic form of Mike, bestriding the large steering 
oar, and the others arranging themselves in their pla- 
ces in front of the cabin, that extended nearly the 
whole length of the boat, covering merchandise of im- 
mense value. As they left the shore, they gave the 
Indian yell, and broke out into a sort of unconnected 


chorus—commencing with— 
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‘Hard upon the beach oar !— 
She moves too slow !— 
All the wa¥ to Shawneetown, 
Long while ago.’ 

“Ina few moments the boat ‘took the chute’ of 
Letart’s Falls, and disappeared behind ihe point, with 
the rapidity of an Arabian courser. 

“‘ Our travellers returned to the boat, lost in specu- 
lation on the scene, and the being they bad just be- 
held; and, no doubt, the circumstance has been rela- 
ted a thousand times with allthe necessary amplifica- 
tions of finished tourists. 

“ Mike Fink may be viewed as a correct represen- 
tative of a class of men now extinct; but once pos- 
sessing as marked a character, as that of the Gipsies 
of England, or the Lazaroni of Naples. The period 
of their existence was not more than the third of a 
century. The character was created by the introduc- 
tion of trade on the western waters; and ceased with 
the sucsessful establishment of the steamboat. 

“There is something inexplicable in the fact, that 
there could be men found, for ordinary wages, who 
would abandon the systematic, but not laborious pur- 
suits of agriculture, to follow a life, of all others, ex- 
cept that of the soldier, distinguished by the greatest 
exposure and privation. The occupation of a boat- 
man was more Calculated to destroy the constitution, 
and to shorten life, than any other business. In as- 
cending the river, it was a continual series of toil, ren- 
dered more irksome by the snail-like rate, at whieh 
they moved. The boat was propelled by poles, 
against which the shoulder was placed; and the 
whole strength and skill of the individual were applied 
{n this manner. As the boatmen moved along the 
running board, with their heads nearly touching the 
plank on which they walked, the effect produced on 
the mind of an observer was similar to that, on be- 
holding an ox rocking before an overloaded cart. 
The bodies, naked to the waist, for the purpose of 
moving with greater ease, and of enjoying the breeze 
of the river, were exposed to the burning suns of 
summer, and to the rains of autumn. After a hard 
day’s push they would take their ‘ fillee,’ or ration of 
whiskey, and having swallowed a miscrable supper of 
meat half burnt, and of bread half baked, stretch 
themselves, without covering, on the deck, and slum- 
ber till the steersman’s call invited them to the morn- 
ing ‘fillee.’ Notwithstanding this, the boatman’s life 
had charms as irresistible as those presented by the 
splendid illusions of the stage. Sons abandoned the 
comfortable farms of their fathers, and apprentices 
fled from the service of their masters. There wasa 
captivation in the idea of ‘ going down the river ;’ and 
the youthful boatman who had ‘pushed a keel’ from 
New-Orleans, felt all the pride of a young merchant, 
after his first voyage to an English sea-port. From 
an exclusive association together, they had formed a 
kind of slang peculiar to themselves ; and from the 
constant exercise of wit, with the ‘squatters’ ou shore, 
and crews of other boats, they acquired a quickness 
and smartness of vulgar retort, that was quite amusing, 
The frequent battles they were engaged in with the 

boatmen of different parts of the river, and with the 
less civilized inhabitants of the lower Ohio, and Mis- 
sissippi, invested them with that ferocious reputation, 
which has made them spoken of throughout Europe. 

‘On board of the boats thus navigated, our mer- 
ehants entrusted valuable cargoes, without insurance, 
and with no other guarantee than the receipt of the 
steersman, who possessed no property but his boat. 
The confidence so reposed was seldom abused. 

«‘ Among these men, Mike Fink stood an acknow- 
ledged leader for many years. Endowed by nature 
with those qualities of iutellect, that give the possess- 
or influence, he would have been a conspicuous mem- 
ber of any society, in which his lot might have been 
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cast. An acute observer of human nature, has said—~ 
‘Opportunity alone makes the hero. Change but 
their situations, and Caesar would have been but the 
best wrestler on the green.’ With a figure cast in a 
mould that added much of the symmetry of an Appol- 
lo to the limbs of a Hercules, he possessed gigantic 
strength; and accustomed from an early period of 
life to brave the dangers of a frontier life, his charac- 
ter was noted for the most daring intrepidity, At the 
court of Charlemagne, he might have been a Roland ; 
with the Crusaders, he would have been the favorite 
of the Knight of the Lion-heart; and in our revolution, 
he would have ranked with the Morgans and Putnams 
oftheday. He was the hero of a hundred fights, and 
the leader in a thousand daring adventures. From 
Pittsburgh, to St. Louis, and New-Orleans, his fame 
was established. Every farmer on the shore kept on 
good terms with Mike—otherwise, there was no safety 
for his property. Wherever he was an enemy, like 
his great prototype, Rob Roy, he levied the contribu- 
tion of Black Mail for the use of his boat. Often at 
night, when his tired companions slept, he would take 
an excursion of five or six miles, and return before 
morning rich in spoil. On the Ohio, he was known 
among his companions by the appellation of ‘The 
Snapping Turtle;’ and on the Mississippi was called 
‘The Snag.’ 

“ At the early age of seventeen, Mike’s character 
was displayed, by enlisting himself in a corps of 
scouts—a body of irregular rangers, which was em- 
ployed on the north western frontier of Pennsylvania, 
to watch the Indians, and to give notice of any threat- 
ened inroad. 

‘“« At the time, Pittsburgh was on the extreme verge 
of white population, and the spies, who were constant- 
ly employed, generally extended their explorations 
forty or fifty miles to the west of this post. They 
went out siiugly, lived as did the Indian, and in every 
respect became perfectly assimilated in habits, taste, 
and feeling to the red man of the desert. A kind of 
border warfare was kept up, and the scout thought it 
aspraiseworthy to bring in the scalp of a Shawnee, 
as the skin of a panther. He would remain in the 
woods for weeks together, using parched corn for 
bread, and depending on his rifle for his meat— 
and sleep at night in perfect comfort, rolled in his 
blanket. 

“In this corps, while yet a stripling, Mike acquireda 
reputation for boldness, and cunning far beyond his 
companions. A thousand legends illustrate the fear- 
lessness of his character. ‘There was one, which he 
told himself, with much pride, and which made an in- 
delible impression on my boyish memory. He had 
been out on the hills of the Mahoning, when, to use 
his own words, he ‘saw signs of Indians being about.’ 
He had discovered the recent print of a moccasin ona 
the grass ; and found drops of fresh blood of a deer 
on the green bush. He became cautious, skulked for 
some time in the deepest thickets of hazle and briar, 
and, for several days did not discharge his rifle. He 
subsisted patiently on parched corn and jerk, which 
he had dried on his first coming into the woods. He 
gave no alarm to the settlements, because he discov- 
ered with perfect certainty that the enemy consisted 
of a small hunting party, which was receding from the 
Allegheny. 

‘“‘ As he was creeping along one morning, with the 
stealthy tread of a cat, his eye fell upon a beautiful 
buck, browsing on the edge of a barren spot three 
hundred yards distant. The temptation was too 
strong for the woodman, and he resolved ona shot 
at every hazard. Re-priming his gun, and picking 
his flint, he made his approaches in the usual noise- 
less manner. At the moment he reached the spot, 
from which he meant to take his aim, he observed a 
large savage intent upon the same object, advancing 
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from a direction a little different from his own. Mike 
shrunk behind a tree with the quickness of thought, 
and keeping his eye fixed on the hunter, waiting the 
result with patience. In a few moments the Indian 
halted within fifty paces, and levelled his piece at the 
deer. Inthe meanwhile Mike presented his rifle at 
the body of the savage; and at the moment the smoke 
issued from the gun of the latter, the bullet of Fink 
passed through the red man’s breast. He uttered a 
yell, and fell dead at the same instant with the deer. 
Mike reloaded his rifle, and remained in his covert 
for some minutes, to ascertain whether there were 
more enemies at hand. He then stepped up to the 
prostrate savage, and having satisfied himself that life 
was extinguished, tuffed his attention to the buck, 
and took from the carcase those pieces suited to the 
process of jerking. 

“In the meanwhile the country was filled up with a 
white population; and ina few years the red men, 
with the exception of a few fractions of tribes, gradu- 
ally receded to the lakes and beyond the Mississippi. 
The corps of scouts was abolished after having acqui- 
red habits, which unfitted them for the pursuits of 
civilized society. Some incorporated themselves with 
the Indians: and others, from a strong attachment 
to their erratic mode of life, joined the boatmen, then 
becoming a distinct class. Among these was our hero, 
Mike Fink, whose talents were soon developed; and 
for many years, he was celebrated on the rivers of the 
west, as he had been in the woods. 

“T gave my fellow-travellers the substance of the 
foregoing narrative, as we sat on deck by moonlight, 
and cut swiftly through the magnificent sheet of water 
between Letart and the Great Kanhawa. It was one 
of those beautiful nights, which permitted every thing 
tebe seen with sufficient distinctness to avoid danger ; 
yet created a certain degree of illusion, that gave reins 
to the imagination. The outline of the river hills lost 
all its harshness, and the occasional bark of the house- 
dog from the shore, and the distant scream of the so- 
litary loon gave increased effect to the scene. It was 
altogether so delightful, that the hours till morning 
flew swiftly by, whilst our travellers dwelt with rap- 
ture on the surrounding scenery, which shifted every 
moment like the capricious changes of the kaleide- 
scope—and listening to tales of border warfare, as 
they were brought to mind, by passing the places 
where they happened. ‘The celebrated Hunter's 
Leap,* and the bloody battle of Kanhawa were not 
forgotten. 

“The afternoon of the next day brought us to the 
beautiful city of Cincinnati, which, in the course of 
thirty years, has risen from a village of soldier’s huts 
to a town—giving promise of future splendor, equal 
to any on the sea-board. 

“ Some years after the period at which [ had dated 
my visit to Cincinnati, business called me to New-Or- 
leans. On board of the steam-boat, on which I had 
embarked, at Louisville, | recognized in the person of 
the pilot, one of those men, who had formerly been a 
patroon, or keel-boat captain. J entered into con- 
versation with him on the subject of his former asso- 
eiates. 

“«They are scattered in all directions,’ said he. 
‘A few, who had capacity, have become pilots of steam- 
boats. Many have joined the trading parties that 
cross the Rocky Mountains and a few have settled 
down as farmers.’ 

‘“«¢ What has become,’ I asked, ‘of my old acquain- 
tance, Mike Fink?’ 





* A man by the name of Huling, was hunting on the hill above 
Point Pleasant, when he was discovered by a party of Indians. 
They pursued him to a precipice of more than sixty feet, over 
which he sprang and escaped. On returning next morning with 
some neighbors, it was discovered that he had jumped over the 
top of a sugar tree, which grew from the bottom of the hill. 








‘« « Mike was killed in a skrimmage,’ replied the pi- 
lot. ‘He had refused several good offers on steam- 
boats. He said he could not bear the hissing of 
steam, and he wanted room to throw his pole. He 
went to the Missouri, and about a year since was shoot- 
ing the tin cup, when he had corned too heavily. He 
elevated too low, and shot his companion through the 
head. A friend of the deceased, who was present, 
suspecting foul play, shot Mike through the heart, be- 
fore he had time to reload his rifle.’ ; 

“With Mike Fink expired the spirit of the boat- 
men.” 








Tales of a Grandfather; being Stories taken 
Scottish History. Humbly inscribed to Hugh Lit- 
tlejohn, Esq. 2vols. 12mo. Second Series. Phila- 
delphia republished, 1829. Carey, Lea and Carey. 


Tuose who perused the first series of the Tales of a 
Grandfather, will not require the incentive of a crit 
ical commendation to induce them to read the present. 
The history of Scotland is brought down in these 
volumes to the period of the Union. The same 
sprightliness and conversational ease of narrative, 
which characterized the former stories, still distin- 
guishes the prolific author’s style; and the general in- 
terest of historical narrative is greatly increased by 
the occasional relation of circumstances, illustrative 
of the character and manners of the times, which 
have no place in any other general history of Scot- 
land. On every subjeet which he touches, Sir Walter 
Scott’s memory seems to have treasured knowledge 
gathered from sources but little resorted to; and it is 
this which in many instances gives such intensity of 
interest to his narratives. 

The passage which we select for our extract is told 
for the purpose of exhibiting the character of the in- 
habitants of the Western Islands, which was not ma- 
terially influenced by the union of the crowns. 

““The principal possessors of the Hebrides were 
originally of the name of Mac Donald, the whole be- 
ing under the government of a succession of chiefs, 
who bore the name of Donald of the Isles, as we have 
already mentioned, and were possessed of authority 
almost independent of the Kings of Scotland. But 
this great family becoming divided into two or three 
branches, other chiefs settled in some of the islands, 
and disputed the property of the original proprietors. 
Thus, the MacLeods, a powerful and numerous clan, 
who had extensive estates on the mainland, made 
themselves masters, at a very early period, ofa great 
part of the large island of Skye, seized upon much of 
the Long Island, as the Isles of Lewis and Harris are 
called, and fought fiercely with the MacDonalds, and 
other tribes of the islands. The following is an ex- 
ample of the mode in which these feuds were con- 
ducted. 

‘‘ About the end of the sixteenth century, a boat, 
manned by one or two of the MacLeods, landed in 
Eigg, a small island, peopled by the MacDonalds, 
They were at first hospitably received; but having 
been guilty of some incivility to the young women on 
the island, it was so much resented by the inhabitants, 
that they tied the MacLeods, hand and foot, and put- 
ting them on board their own boat, towed it to sea and 
set it adrift, leaving the wretched men, bound as they 
were, to perish by famine, or by the winds and waves, 
as chance should determine. But fate so ordered it, 
that a boat belonging to the Laird of MacLeod fell in 
with that which had the captives on board, and 
brought them in safety to the Laird’s castle of Dun- 
vegnan in Skye, where they complained of the inju 
which they had sustained from the MacDonalds of 
Eigg. MacLeod, in great rage, put to sea with his 
galleys, manned by a large body of his people, which 
the men of Eigg, could not entertain any rational 
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hope of resisting. Learning that their incensed ene- 
my was approaching with superior forces, and deep 
vows of revenge, the inhabitants, who knew they had 
no mercy to expect at MacLeod’s hands resolved, as 
the best chance of safety in their power, to conceal 
themselves in a large cavern onthe sea shore. 

*‘ This place was particularly well calculated for 
that purpose. The entrance resembles that of a fox- 
earth, being an opening so small that a man cannot 
enter save by creeping on hands and knees. 
water falls from the top of the rock, and serves or 
yather served at the period we speak of, wholly to 
conceal the aperture. A stranger, even when appri- 
sed of the existence of such a cave, would find the 
greatest difficulty in discovering the entrance. With- 
in, the cavern rises to a great height, and the floor is 
eovered with whitedry sand. It is extensive enough 
to contain a great number of people. The whole in- 
habitants of Eigg, who, with their wives and families, 
amounted to nearly two hundred souls, took refuge 
within its precincts. 

“* MacLeod arrived with his armament, and landed 
on the island, but could discover no one on whom to 
wreak his vengeance—all wasa desert. The Mac- 
Leods destroyed tlie huts of the islanders, and plun- 
dered what property they could discover; but the 
vengeance of the chieftan could not be satisfied with 
such petty injuries. He knew that the inhabitants 
must either have fled in their boats to one of the 
islands possessed by the MacDonalis, or that they 
must be concealed somewhere in Liege. After mak- 
ing a strict but unsuccessful search for two days, 
MacLeod had appointed the third to leave his anchor- 
age, when, in the grey of the morning, one of the 
seamen beheld from the deck of his galley the figure 
of aman on the island. This was a spy whom tlie 

‘MacDonalds, impatient of their confinement in the 
eavern, had imprudently sent out to see whether Mac- 
Leod had retired or not. The poor fellow when he 
saw himself discovered, endeavored, by doubling, af- 
ter the manner of a hare or fox, to obliterate the track 
of his footsteps, and prevent its being discovered 
where he had re-entered the cavern. But all his art 

wasin vain; the invaders again landed, and tracked 
him to the entrance of the cavern. 

“MacLeod then summoned those who were within it, 
and called upon them to deliver up the individuals 
who had maltreated his men, to be disposed of at his 
pleasure. The MacDonalds, still confident in the 
strength of their fastness, which no assailant could 
enter but on hands and knees, refused to surrender 
their clansmen. 

“ MacLeod then commenced a dreadful work of in- 
discriminate vengeance. He caused his people, by 
means of a ditch cut above the top of the rock, to 
turn away the stream of water which fell over the en- 
trance of the precipice. This being done, the Mac- 
Leods collected all the combustibles which could be 
found on the island, particularly quantities of dry 
heather, piled them up against the aperture, and main- 


tained an immense fire for many hours, until the | 


smoke, penetrating into the inmost recesses of the 
cavern, stifled to death every creature within. ‘There 
is no doubt of the truth of this story, dreadfulas it is. 
The cavern is often visited by strangers; and I have 
myself seen the place where the bones of the mur- 


dered MacDonalds still remain, lying as thick on the | 


floor of the cave as in the charne!-house of a church. 
“The MacLeans, in like manner, a bold and hardy 
race, who, originally followers of the Lords of the 
Isles, had assumed independence, seized upon great 
part both of the [sle of Mull and the still more valua- 
ble Island of Ilay, and made war on the MacDonalds 
with various success. There is a story belonging to 
this clan, which I may tell you, as giving another 
striking picture of the manners of the Hebrideans. 


A rill of 


“ The chief of the clan, MacLean of Duart in the 
Isleof Mull, had an intrigue with a beautiful young 
woman of his own clan, who bore asonto him. In 
consequence of the child's being, by sume accident, 
born in a barn, he received the vame of Allan-a-Sop, 
or Allan of the Straw, by which he was distinguished 
from others of his clan. <As his tather and mother 
were not married, Allan had no inheritance to look for, 
save that which he might win for himself. 

But the beauty of the boy’s mother having captiva- 
ted aman of rank in the clan, called MacLean of 
Torloisk, he married her, and took her to his castle of 
Torloisk, situated on the shores of the Sound, or small 
strait of the sea, which divides the smaller island of 
Ulva from that of Mull. Allan-a-Sop paid his mother 
frequent visits at her new residence, and she was nat- 
urally glad to sec the poor boy, both from aflection, 
and on account of his personal strength and beauty, 
which distinguished him above other youths of his 
age. But she was obliged to confer marks of her at- 
tachment upon him a3 privately as she could, for Al- 
lan’s visits were by no means so acceptable to her hus- 
band as to herself. Indeed, Torloisk liked so little to 
see the lad, that he determined to put some affront on 
him, which should prevent his returning to the castle 
for some time. An opportunity for executing his pur- 
pose soon occurrred. 

‘‘ The lady one morning, looking from the window, 
saw her son coming wandering down the hill, and 
hastened to puta girdle cake upon the fire, that he 
might have hot bread to his breakfast. Something 
called her out of the apartment after making this pre- 
paration, and her husband entering at the same time, 
saw at once what she had been about, and determined 
to give the boy such a reception as should disgust him 
forthe future. He snatched the cake from the girdle, 
thrust it into his step-son’s hands, which he forcibly 
closed on the scalding bread, saying, ‘Here, Allan— 
here is a cake which your mother has got ready for 
your breakfast.’ Allan’s hands were severely burnt; 
and, being a sharp-witted and proud boy, he resented 
this mark of his stepfather’s ill will, and came not 
again to Torloisk. 

'“ At this time the western seas were covered with 
the vessels of pirates, who not unlike the Sea-hings of 
Denmark at an early period, sometimes settled and 
made conquests on the islands. Allan-a-Sop was 
young, strong, and brave to desperation. He entered 
as a mariner on board of one of these ships, and in 
process of time obtained the command, first of one 
galley, then of a small flotilla, with which he sailed 
round the seas and collected considerable plunder, 
until his name became both feared and famous. At 
length he proposed to himself to pay a visit»to his 
mother, whom he he had not seen for many years ; 
and setting sail for this purpose, he anchored one 
morning in the sound of Ulva, and in front of the 
house of Torloisk. His mother was dead, but his step- 
father, to whom he was now an object of fear as he 
had formerly been of aversion, hastened to the shore 
to receive his formidable son-in-law, with great ailec- 
tation of kindness and interest in his prosperity ; 
while Allan-a-Sop, who, though very rough and hasty, 
does not appear to have been sullen or vindictive, 
seemed to take this kind reception in good part. 

‘The crafty old man succeeded so well, as he 
thought, in securing Allan’s friendship, and oblitera- 
ting all recollections of the former afiront put on him, 
that he began to think it possible toemploy him in ex- 
ecuting his private revenge upon MacKinnon of Ulva, 
with whom, as was usual between such neighbors, he 
/hadsome feud. With this purpose, he offered what 
he called the following good advice to his son-in-law: 
.‘My dear Allan, you have now wandered over the 

seas long enough; it is time you should have some 
| footing upon land, a castle to protect yourself in win- 
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ter, a village and cattle for your men, and a harbor to| good-nature to murder a better man than yourself. 
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lay up your galleys. 
near at hand, wuicn lies re ady tor your oc¢ upation, | 
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Ci i's house an 
hour beiore noon. ‘Tie chict of Ulva was much alar- 
med at the menacing apparition of so many galleys, 
and his anxiety was not lessened by the news, that 
they were commanded by the redoubted Allan-a-Sop. 
Having no effectual means of resistance, Mackinnon, 
who was a man of shrewd sense, saw no alternative 
save thatof receiving the invaders, whatever might be 
their purpose, with all outward demonstrations of joy 
and satistaction. He caused immediate preparations 
to be made for a banquet as splendid as circumstances 
admitted, hastened down to the shore to meet the ro- |} 
ver, and welcomed him to Ulva with such an appear- | 
ance of sincerity, that the pirate found it impossible to 
pick any quarrel which might afford a pretence for | 
executing the violent purpose which he had been led 
to meditate. 

They feasted together the whole day; and, in the | 
evening, as Allan-a-Sop was about to retire to his 
ships, he thanked the Laird of Mackinnon for his 
entertainment, but remarked, with a sigh, that it had 
cost him very dear. ‘ How can that be,’ said Mackin- 
non, ‘when | bestowed this entertainment oa you in 
free good will!’ ‘It istrue, my friend,’ replied the 
pirate, ‘ but then it has quite discorcerted the purpose 
for which | came hither; which was to put you to 
death, my good friend, and seize upon your house 
and island, and so settle myself in the world. It 
would have been very convenient this island, but your 
friendly reception has rendered it impossible for me 
to execute my purpose; 


murnig, ie appe ibetvure Machinus 





so that I must be a wanderer 
Whatever Mac- 


Kinnon felt at hearing he had been so near to de- 


onthe seas for some time longer.’ 
struction, he took care to show no emotion save sur- 


prise, and replied to his visiter, ‘My dear Allan, who 


was it that put into your mind so unlind a purpose 
towards your old fricud ! fort ciasare it never arose 
from your own generous na must have beeu 
your father-in-law, sho made such an 
different hussand tio your mother, end sueh an un- 


friendly stepfather to you When you were a helpless 
boy ; but now, when he sees you a bold and powerful 
leader, he desires to make a quarrel betwixt you and 
those who were the friends of your youth. If you 
consider this matter righily, Allan, you will see that 
the estate and harbor of Torloisk lie as conveniently 
for you as those of Ulva, and that, if you are to make | 
a settlement by force, itis much better it should be at! 
the expense of the old churl, who never showed you 
kindness or countenance, than at thatof a friend like 
me, who always loved and honored you.’ 

“ Allan-a-sop was struck with the justice of this 
reasoning ; and the old offence of his scalded fingers 
was suddenly recalled to his mind. ‘It is very true 
what you say, MacKinnon,’ he replied, ‘ and, besides, 
lhave not forgotten what ahot breakfast my father- 
in-law treated me toone morning. Farewell for the 
Present; you shall soon hear news of me from the 
other side of the Sound.’ Having said thus much, 
the pirate got on board, and commanding his men to 
unmoor the galleys, sailed back to Torloisk, and pre- 
pared to landin arms. His father-in-law hastened to 
meet him, in expectation to hear of the death of his 
enemy, Mackinnon. But Allan greeted him in a 
very different manner from what he expected. ‘You. 
hoary old traitor,’ he said ‘you instigated my simple 


' . 
teresting volumes, 


Now. here is the island of Ulva,| But have you forgotten how you scorched my fingers 


twenty years ago, with a burning cake! The day is 
coine that that breakfast must be paid for.’ So say- 


tne. he cashed out his father-in-law’s brains with a 


baiile-axe, took pessession of his castle and property, 
aud established there a distinguished branch of the 


| clan of MacLean.” p. 74-83. 


Pareuts and instrueters of children become highly 
indebted, when such writers as the author of these in- 
undertake the composition of 
works for juvenile readers. The stories under con- 
sideration combine, in unusual proportions, instruc- 
tion and entertainment ; for, to all the interest of fic- 
tion, the veracity and moral lessons of history have 
been superadded, by one who in his writings seems 
always to bear in mind the precept of Horace, and 
mingles the useful with the sweet. 








Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland. 
Partll. 12mo. Philadelphia, 1828. Carey, Lea 
and Carey. 


As the mechanical merits or deficiencies of a book be- 


| come known, before the mind can have ascertained 
| those of a literary nature, it would seem but a natural 


and proper order of things to make these the first sub- 
ject of comment. By no publishers in the United 
States are more care and expense bestowed in having 
the works which issue from their press correctly and 
handsomely printed, than by the enterprising gentle- 
men whose names are in the imprint of the volume 
above named. When the titlepage of a work announ 
ces that it is published by Carey, Lea and Carey, the 
reader may be sure that the typography is accurate 
and clear, the paper of a good quality, and the me- 
chanical execution, in every respect, of a satisfactory 
order. Inthe purchase of books this is a great con- 
sideration; and in speaking thus of the publishers of 
Fairy Legends we are but awarding praise that is 
most richly merited. 

The work itself is of an agreeable character. The 
popular superstitions of the South of Ireland are illus- 
trated by amusing stories, related in a colloquial 
style. ‘There is no great expenditure of wit in these 
pages, and no involved and complicated fictions which 
chain the attention and absorb all the faculties of the 
reader. ‘They are straight forward, plain narratives, 
founded, in every instance, on some existing Irish su- 
persiition; and well calculated to amuse a young 
class of readers, The story which we cite is a fair 
sample of the whole. There are few, perhaps, who 
have not in their youth been entertained by narra- 
tives, like this of Hanlon’s Mill; and many persons 
arrived at manhood, have not soentirely lost their relish 
for the sources of their early pleasures, as not to de- 
rivg gratification from a perusal of these tales, 


“* Hanlon’s Mill. 


‘“‘One fine summer's evening Michael Noonan went 
over to Jack Brien’s, the shoemaker, at Ballyduff, for 
the pair of brogues which Jack was mending for him, 
It was a pretty walk the way he took, but very lone- 
some; all along by the river-side, down under the 
oak-wood, till he came to Hanlon’s mill, that used to 
be; but that had gone to ruin many a long year ago. 

“Melancholy enough the walls of that same mill 
looked; the great old wheel, black with age, all cov- 
ered over with moss and ferns, and the bushes all 
hanging down about it. There it stood, silent and 
motionless; and a sad contrast it was to its former 
busy clack, with the stream which once gave it use 
rippling idly along. 

“Old Hanlon was a man that had great knowledge 
of all sorts; there was not an herb that grew in the 
field but he could tell the name of it and its use, out 
of a big book he had written, every word of it in the 
real Irish karacter. Hekepta school once, and could 
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teach the Latin; that surely is a blessed tongue all 
over the wide world; and I hear tellas how the 
great Burke went to school tohim. Master Edmund 
lived up at the old house, there, which was then in the 
family, and it was the Nagles got it afterwards. 

“ But it was Michael Noonan’s walk I was about 
speaking of. It was fairly between lights, the day 

was clean gone, and the moon was not yet up, when 
Mick was walking smartly across the lach. Well, he 
heard coming down out of the wood, such blowing of 


horns and hailooing, and the ery of all the hounds in | 


the world, and he thought they were coming after 


him; and the galloping of the horses, and the voice |: 


of the whipper-in, and he sheuting out, just like the 
fine old song, 


* Halloo Piper, Lily agus Finder.’ 


and the echo over from the gray rock across the river 
giving back every word as plainly as it was spoken. 
But nothing could Mick see, and the shouting and hal- | 
looing following him every step of the way till he got | 
up to Jack Brien’s door; and he was certain too he | 


heard the clack of old Hanlon’s mill going, through | 


allthe clatter. Tobe sure, he ran as fast as fear and | 
his legs could carry him, and never once looked be- 


hind him, well knowing that the Duhallow hounds | 


were out in quite another quarter that day, and that 
nothing good could come out of the noise of Hanlon’s 
mill. 

“ Well, Michael Noonan got his brogues, and well 
heeled they were, and well pleased was he with them ; 
when who should be seated at Jack Brien’s before 
him, but a gossip of his, one Darby Haynes, a mighty 
decent man, that had a horse and car of hisown, and 
that used to be travelling with it, taking loads like the 
royal mail coach between Cork and Limerick, and 
when he was at home, Darby was a near neighbor of 
Michael Noonan’s. 

“<Ts it home you are going with the brogues this 
blessed night ?’ said Darby to him. 

“¢ Where else would it be?’ replied Mick: ‘ but, 
by my word, ’tis not across the Inch back again I’m 
going, after all I heard coming here ; 
that old Hanlon’s mill is busy again.’ 

“¢¢ True, for you,’ said Darby ; ‘and may be you'd 
take the horse and car home for me, Mick ; [am wait- 
ing here to see a sister’s son of mine that I expect 
from Kilcoleman.’ ‘That same Ili do,’ answered 


Mick, ‘ with athousand welcomes.’ So Mick drove | 


the car fair and easy, knowing that the poor beast had 
come off a long journey; and Mick—God reward him 
for it—was always tender-hearted and good to the 
dumb creatures. 

“ The night was a beautiful one; the moon was bet- 
ter than a quarter old; and Mick, looking up at her, 
could not help bestowing a blessing on her beautiful 
face, shining down so sweetly upon the gentle Aubeg. 


He had now got out of the open road and had come | 
he proceed- | 
ed for some space in the half-and-half light which the | 


to where the trees grow on each side of it: 


moon gave throughthem. At one time when a big 
old tree got between him and the moon, it was so dark 
that he could scarcely see the horse’s head; then as 
he passed on, the moonbeams would stream through 
the open boughs and variegate the road with lights 
and shades. Mick was lying down in the car at his 
ease, having got clear of the plantation, and was 
watching the bright piece of a moon in a little pool at 


the road side; when he saw it disappear all ofa sud- | 


den as if a great cloud came over the sky. He turn- 
ed round on his elbow to see if it was so, but how was 
Mick astonished at finding close along-side of the car, 
a great high black coach drawn by six black horses, 
with long black tails reaching almost down to the 
ground, and a coachman dressed all in black sitting 
uponthe box. But what surprised Mick the most was, 


‘tis to no good | 


| that he could see no sign of a head either upon omer 
/man or horses. It swept rapidly by him, and he 

could perce eive the horses raising the ir feet as if they 
were ina fine slinging trot, the coacliman touching 


them up with his | whip, and the wheels spinning 
round like hoddy-deddies; stil he could hear no 


noise, only the regular siep of his gessip Dai by’s horse, 
and the squeaking of the gudgeon’s of the car, which 
cntirely for want of a little 


ae © a ‘ f 
were as good as lost, 


grease, 

‘“* Poor Mick’s heart almost died within him, but he 
said nothing, only looked on; and the black coach 
swept away, and was soon lost among some distant 
trees. Mick saw nothing more of it, or indeed of any 


| thing else. He got home just as the moon was going 


}down behind Mount Hillery—took the tackling off 


the horse, turned the beast out in the field for the night, 
and got to his bed. 

‘ Next morning, early, he was standing at the road 
‘side thinking of all that had happened the night 
before, when he saw Dan Madden, that was Mr. 
|Wrixon’s huntsman, coming on the master’s best 
| horse down the hill, as hard as ever he went at the tail 
Mick’s mind instantly misgave him 


| | of the hounds. 


| that all was not right, so he stood out in the very mid- 


'dle of the road, and caught hold of Dan’s bridle when 
| he came up. 


‘«* Mick, dear—for the love of Heaven! don’t stop 


ime,’ cried Dan 
| << Why, 


what’s the hurry ?’ said h VTi k. 

“¢Oh, the master !—he’s off—he’s off—he’s off— 

| hell never cross again till the day of juds ement!’ 
‘Why, what would ail his honour?’ said Mick; 

‘sure it’s no later than yesterday morning that I was 

talking to him, and he stout and hearty; and says he 

tome, Mick, says he— 

«Stout and bearty was he?’ answered Madden; 
‘and was he not out inthe kennel last night, when I 
was feeding ihe dogs: and did’nt he come out to the 
stable, and givea ball to Peg Pallaway with his own 
hand, and tell me he’d ride the old General to-day 
‘and sure,’ said Dan, wiping his eyes with the sleeve 
of his coat, ‘who'd have thought that the first thing 
I’d see this morning was the mistress standing at the 
bed-side, and bidding me get up and ride off like fire 
for Dr. ‘for the master had got a fit, and’ 








Johnson: 


‘you have a heart in you, run over yourself, or send 
the gossoon for Kate Fi innigan ; she’s a cruel skilful 
woman, and maybe she might save the master, till 
ret the doctor.’ 

‘* Dan struck his spurs into the hunter, and Michael 
Noouan flung off his newly-mended brogues, and cut 
across the fields to Kate Fimnigan’s; but neither the 
cloctor nor Katy was of any avail, and the next night’s 
(moon saw Ballygibblin—and more’s the pity—a house 
| of mourning. 





Eficacy of the White Mustard, in 
Tuternal Orcans and Ner- 


Observations on the 
Affections of the Liver, 
vous System: 
Health and Life. By Charles Turner Cooke, Mem- 
ber of the Roval College of Surgeons. Second 
American, from the fourth English edition. 18mo. 
New-York, 1828. G.& C. Carvill. 


| Wr depart somewhat from our plan in noticing this 
little work; and are only induced to do so froma 
sincere co viction of its utility. 
it were published in England in the space of as many 
‘months. The truth and value of the observations 
which it contains are generally allowed, we believe, 
/by those who have entered into a fair experiment. 
|The extract which we make is froma valuable paper, 
| by John Turner, Esq. from whom the author first de- 
| rived his knowledge of the uses and virtue of white 
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mustard seed. This treatise was originally printed in 
asupplement to the Gentleman’s Magazine, and was 
afterwards widely circulated in England, in the shape 
of atract. The author of the work before us intro- 
duces it as a preface to his own observations. We 
copy a portion of it for the benefit of our readers, 
and shall be well pleased if our doing so promote the 
circulation of the volume from which the extwact is 
taken. 

“In the month of June, 1822, 1 made atrial of the 
White Mustard Seed merely as an apericnt; when 
the generally improved state of my feelings, which 
soon followed, inclining me to give it credit for other 
medicinal properties of at least equal value, | gave it 
tosome of the sick poor in the neighborhood, and 
with a success which excited my astonishment, From 
that time to the present, | have been in the habit of 
recommending it very generally, and the opinion 
which I have always entertained is now fully coufirm- 
ed—that the public is not aware of its very extraor- 
dinary powers, nor of the very great variety of cases 
to which it is applicable; and that in order to its adop- 
tion as a remedy for disease, its virtues require only 
to be known 

““The White Mustard Seed is an almost certain rem- 
edy for all diseases connected with disordered func- 
tions of the stomach, liver, and bowels, and as such 
has been eminently successfu! in the following (among 
other) cases, viz.—in tendency of blood to the head, 
headach, weakness of the eyes and voice, and hoarse- 
ness; in asthma, shortness of breath, wheezing, cough, 
and other distressing affections of the chest; in indi- 
gestion, oppression after eating, heartburn, sickness, 


wind and spasms,cramp and other uneasy aflections of 


the stomach; in debility, uneasiness, pain and sense 
of tenderness and soreness in the imterior, and par- 
ticularly at the pit of the stomach, and in pain in the 
sides and lower part of the body; in scanty and re- 
dundant flow of bile, in obstructions that may lead 
to schirrous liver, torpor, and other morbid afiections 
of that organ; in deficient perspiration, gravel, scanty 
and unhealthy state of the urine, and other disorders 
of the skin and kidneys; in relaxed and irritable 
bowels, flatulence, and occasional and habitual cos- 
tiveness; in severe colds, rheumatism, lumbago, 
spasms and cramp in the body and limbs, partial and 
general dropsy, palsy, coldness and numbness of the 
limbs and feet, loss of appetite, failure of sleep, weak- 
ness of nerves, depression of spirits, and general de- 
bility of the system. In ague, gout, rheumatic fever, 
epilepsy, scrofula, scurvy, erysipelas or St. Anthony’s 
fire, in the dreadfully painful afiection called tic dou- 
loureux, and in recovery from the smallpox, typhus 
and scarlet fever, and other severe disorders con- 
nected with a depraved state of the interior—it has 
been taken with very considerable advantage. For 
the long round worms and the small white ones also, 
it is incomparably the best remedy hitherto discover- 


ed ; inasmuch as both in children and grown up per- | 
slightest cold, and have enjoyed an uninterrupted flow 
| of health. 


sons, it not only destroys those reptiles, but if persever- 
ed in long enough to restore the tone of the stomach 
and bowels, will prevent their recurrence in future. 
The following case furnishes a striking proof of the 
extraordinary remedial power of Mustard Seed. A 
very respectable surgeon and apothecary, whom | 
have long known, a person of regular and rather ab- 
stemious habits, who, during a period of thirty years, 
had sustained the fatigue of an extensive country 
practice with scarcely a day’s illness, at the age of 
fifty-two was suddenly attacked with a severe pain in 
the left side and lower part of the body. Supposing 
the pain to arise from constipated bowels, he had re- 
course to calomel, rhubarb, castor oil, and several 
other active aperients, but without obtaining relief. 
He then took an emetic, was bled largely in the arm, 
used a hot bath, was blistered in the part affected, 


and lay for seventy hours in a most profuse perspira- 
tion. By this treatment the pain gradually abated, 
leaving him, however, at the end of four days ex- 
tremely weak and emaciated. For the space of two 
years afier, he had frequent and severe returns of the 
pain; and his constitution being undermined, the 
stomach, liver, and kidueys, became sensibly affected, 
aud indigestion, constipation, and flatulence succeed- 
ed, with the appearances of general decay, Having 
consulted several professional men, and taken a great 
variety of medicines during this period, but to no 
good purpose, in November, 1822, he made trial of 
the Mustard Seed. It is remarkable, that in a very 
few days after taking the Seed the pain entirely ceased, 
and has never since returned. The action of the af 
fected organs was gradually improved, digestion was 
restored, the bowels resumed their functions, and at 
difierent times he was relieved by the discharge of 
several small portions of gravel. Encouraged by 
these advantages, he continued the use of the Seed 
with increased confidence. In November, 1823, he 


discharged with ease a large rugged oblong portion of 
| ~* ~ 


as forthe cure of disease. 


gravel; and, to use his own expression, his health had 
then and for some time before attained a state of won- 
derful improvement. 

“The Mustard Seed is as valuable for the prevention 
Of its power as a prevent- 


ive, the following case is a remarkable illustration. A 


friend of mine had, for five or six years previous to 
the year 1823, been regularly attacked with hay or 


| summer asthma, in the month of June or July, in 


| danger. 


each of those years. The attacks were always vio- 
lent, and for the most part accompanied with some 
And such was the impression made on his 


| . . iseace. ¢ 7 i 
| constitution by the disease, and the remedies resorted 








to, (of which bleeding and blistering were the chief) 
that each illness led to a long confinement to the 
house, extending to a period of nearly three months. 
In the early part of that year he resolved to make tri- 


|al of the Seed, in order to prevent, if possible, a re- 


currence of the asthma; andin the month of March 
he began the use of it, and has thenceforward taken it 
regularly once every day (a dessert-spoonful about 
an hour after dinner) to the present time. During 


this long period he has not only wholly escaped the 


disease, but his health has never been interrupted by 
illness of any kind, and has Leen progressively im- 
proving; and he is now enjoying a greater degree of 
strength and activity, and much better spirits, than he 
recollects to have had before. The most formidable 
bodily evils to which we are exposed are well known 
to originate in colds, to which, from the extreme va- 
riableness of our climate, we are peculiarly liable. 
As a means of preventing this fruitful source of dis- 
eage, the Mustard Seed has, in many instances, been 
remarkably successful. Ever since June, 1822, to 
the present time, (a period exceeding three years,) I 
have regularly taken it once every day; and during 
all this time I have never been troubled with the 


A near relation of mine too, whose life 
for many years had been frequently exposed to im- 
minent danger from inflammatory affections of the 
chest, brought on by colds, of which he was remarka- 
bly susceptible, has happily experienced a similar ad- 
vantage from it. If persons of consumptive and deli- 
cate habits, or otherwise constitutionally susceptible 
of cold, would avail themselves of this hint; and if 
all persons indiscriminately on the first attack of dis- 
ease, unaccompanied by any decidedly inflammatory 
symptoms, would have recourse tothe Mustard Seed 
for a few weeks, the extent, to which human suffer- 
ing might be thus prevented, would, it may reasona- 
bly be presumed, exceed al! calculation. 

‘“¢ After what has been said, it is almost superfluous to 
observe that the Mustard Seed is peculiarly adapted 
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to the case of those, whose habits, 
conditions in life re »nder them more particularly litble 
to disordered functions o 
els, with the 
flowing from that cause. 
the studious and se dentary, persons 


oe - pe 
“the stomach, live and} ows 


Or ihis Ccass ave p inetp ails 


WHoS8e CONS UU. 


tions have suffered from loug residence in hot eli- | 
nufactue | 


mates, mariners and sailors while at sea, mn. 
rers and mechanics of every miners and 
such as work under ground, the indolent aud intein- 
perate, the poor who sutler from hard labor and 
scanty means of support, and persons advanced in 
years. To children also of the age of twelve months 
and upwards, the Mustard Seed is highly beneficial 
asa remedy for worms, and asa means of obviating 
the extreme debility of the stomach and bowels, so 
frequently attaching to their tender years. When 
taken by them, it occasionally throws out a consider- 
able eruption on the skin, a result which has never 
failed to promote their general health. It is likewise 
particularly applic able to the disorders peculiar to the 
female sex, and is of great service after confinement, 
and especially after severe lyings-in ; and where the 
mother is a nurse, it is also through her of singular | 
benefit to the child, effectually correcting all irregu- 
larities of the stomach and bowels, and thus causing 
itto thrive in a wonderful manner. 

“In the Mustard Seed are combined a valuable ape- 
rient and an equally valuable tonic ; and thus while it 
affords the most salutary and coinforiable relief to 
the bowels, it never weakens, but on the conirary 
always strengthens ina very remarkable degree, both 
these organs and the stomach, and ultimately t! 
whole system. lis ellicney, 
communication of energy and activity to those move- 
ments of the canal by which the aliine 


> eriplion, 


’ 
i 


probably, e nsists ina 


situations, and 


endless varietv of disivessing matadtes | 


ithe weight of law, has assert 





nt is propelle “aq, | 


and iu this way, pe oh: aps, itoperates in animating and 


improving those secretions of the stomach, 
and liver, by which digestion anil chylifaction (those 
most important functions in the animiul economy) are 
effected. In other words, the efficacy of the Seed in 
the removal and prevention of diseases does not arise 
from any specific power over each particular disease, 
but from the vigor and health which it imparts to the 
general system through the medium of a greatly im- 
proved state of the stomach, liver, and bowels, and 
by which the constitution is enabled 
prevent the several diseases 
view of the subject, coupled with the well-known fact, 
that the great majority of disorders originate in a de- 
praved state of those organs, satisfactorily accounts 


pancreas, 


»xtraordinary success of the medicine in dis- | _¢ . 
for the extraordin: y x i lis lof the seasous and the change of appearances around 


p. 10-16. 


gases so very various and opposite. 


The Young Americans; or Sketches of a Sea-Voyage, 
and a Short Visit to Europe. By a Lady of Phita- 
delphia, Author of ‘The Mirror,” ‘Stories for 
Emma,” “ Eugene and Lolotte,’ &c. &c. I8mo, 
1829. Boston, Munroe and Francis; New-York, 
C. S. Francis. 

Tus is another one of the Francises’ handsome and 

entertaining volumes for youthful readers. [tis writ- 

ten by the same ac complished lady, to whom we have 
already several times adverted, when speaking of the 

Mirror, and other productions of her pen; and this, 

like her former works, is well adapted to convey at 

once instruction and delight to the class for whose pe- 
rusal it is designed. Her purpose has been to afford 

to the juvenile portion of the American community a 

brief and amusing outline of a sea-voyage, and of a 

short tour in England and oa the continent of Europe. 

This she has done in such a way as that, while her 

volume conveys much accurate and valuable informa- 

tion, it also stimulates the mind of the reader to inves- 


to throw off and |, . 
; n.,. | vody; or vivacity and gayety of that which renders 
before detailed. This |., 7’. is eee 
}it elastic and vigorous. 





tigate books of more minute and extended informa- 
How. 


ject to the weather, yet whoever attentively 


ESSAYS. 


[Tur Inrtuence OF WEATHER ON THE MIND. 


Pe wn ice of the we and of the appearances 
of oxtornal nature, on the mind, is acknowledged by 
ti rustof men, aud experienced by all. P! ‘ilosophers 


have atiempied to deride chat inte lectual subjugation 
which evinces itselfin metancholy during, a season of 
gloom; and in gayety and light-heartedness, when 
the earth is bright with sunshine and arrayed with 
verdure: buteven they who pretend to be above such 
physical control, have given abundant evidences of 
it being exerted over themselves. That there are pe- 
riodical returns of mental vigor and mental lassitude, 
corresponding with the regular ch 
is not asserted; but every one who examines closely 
into the workings of his own mind, wil! find that he ts 
atone time lively, and at another d 
capable of great exec-iion, and now fatigued with little, 
without 
any cause but the 
| plac e inthe appearance of nature, 

A moralist, 


anges of the vear, 





epressed—now 


bite ascribable to 
h may have taken 


his difference of result 
di ference whic 


whose opm Us, 


| r the most part, have 


7) that to temperance 
every day is bright, and every an propitious to dill- 
That regular habits of life have a powerful 
tendency in promoting evenness of temper and tran- 
quillity of mind, and that he who rose to be indus 
trious may find useful employment for every moment 
- a 1 Tes . 

enied: yet 


of his time, are truths which are net to be € 
those who are mosi distinguished for cheertulness are 


rence 
pCUuCO, 


and they wioare always busy are notal- 
ways busy toequaladvantage. The darkness of the sky, 
during a season of storm, may very naturally oversha- 
dow with sad thou atin minds: ofthe mosttemperate, 
and mental de 4 midency alwaysrelaxes physical vigor. 
Th ie Intimate connexion which subsists between the 

xdy and nind is well known; and that what mate. 
rial ¥ atlects the one has anect SSary operation on the 
omer, it is not st soa: Mieeidiann. Wee Vicissitt ides of 
weather, producing, as every one knows, great and 
visible effects upon the outw ard man, should also be 
uence on the mind; and that melan- 


. 1 } Be } ’ ’ 
chollv thourhts should be the 


inarked by an tail 
omeenere of that 
state of the atmosphere which causes sickness to the 


It would be a curious subject of examination to trace, 
in the the different moods of 
mind, a L by the alternations 


writings of an author, 
s they had been produces 


him. “The Night Thought of Dr. Young would be 
judged to have been written in the stillness of midnight 
seclusion, had not his biographer informed us of the 
fact; and notwithstanding that Johnson has ridiculed 


‘the supposition that the intellects are in any way sub- 


peruses 
‘his gigantic mind, will find them a sort of 
without the assistance of Bos- 


the works of 
moral barometer, and, 
well, can say, This passage was written during a storm, 
and this, while animated by the sunny influences of a 
entive reader of the Critic may 
in hke manner discover, from the tone of its effusions, 
in what circumst se ev were produced ; and those 
who read the esultory reflections will rightly pro- 
nounce them to gene bee 0 penned during a “day of 


pleasant day. The att 


darkness and thick clouds.”’ 


Party MiIsREPRENTATIONS. 
It is impossible to read a historical account, by 
writers belonging to two contending nations, or a nar- 
ration of the same facts by persons of opposite par- 


ties in politics, without wonder and regret at the dis- 
parity of their statements. In a battle, for example, 
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the success which, on one side, is represented as the | charitable credulity of man might very properly occa- 
sion both astonishment and regret. 


dear bought reward of indomitable courage, cool and 
collected skill, and a reckless coniempt of danger in 
its most horrid forms; on the other, is accounted for 
by the eccurrence of some unforseen and unavoidable 
accident, which gave victory into their hands who de- 
served defeat, chance rendering to cowardice what 
valor had vainly striven to gain. In politics, also, 
men who occupy the high places of a nation, and to 
whom their fellows of inferior stations have a right to 
look for salutary examples, show the same disregard 
of veracity, or the same indistinctness of moral per- 
ception, by accusations and recriminations of each 
other, assertions and denials, acrimonious charges and 
bitter retorts, until truth becomes totally indistinguisha- 
ble in the accumulation of conflicting asseverations, and 
the mind is constrained to believe that it exists on nei- 
ther side. 

Inthe ordinary intercourse of life, he who is guilty 
of a violation of truth is despised as mean, or detested 
as base; and yet, for the aggrandizement of national 
character, or the gratification of political malevolence, 
it may be committed with impunity, and detected with- 
out entailing disgrace. This is wrong. Truth is the 
bond which holds society together ; and there are few 
crimes, in kind more infamous, or in result more 
disastrous, than that which tends to disunite it. When 
men cannot live together in mutual dependence, social 
intercourse ceases ; and when language is employed 
only for the dissemination of faischood, each man 
must separate from his fellows, retire to the fastnesses 
of nature, and subsist on such means as his unaided 
efforts can obtain. 

The glow of national sentiment, the excitement of 
political interests, and a few similar stimulating 
causes, sometimes occasion a want of probity, where 
there is no want of sincerity, the relater of what is 
false not deceiving his hearers, until he has first de- 
ceived himself. But the mis-statements of politicians 
cannot often be so extenuated; deliberate deceit, and 
coldly devised fabrications, are uttered with imposing 
earnestness, their authors knowing that men are easy 
to believe what they wish to be true, and that they are 
rather pleased with those who sooth them with agreea- 
ble falsehoods, than instruct with wholesome but un- 
palatable fidelity. 

Among all these departures from propriety, there 
are none to be so much regretted as the calumnies 
which, in times of party excitement, are uttered, and 


obtain an injurious circulation in reference to men of 


exalted tatents, wisdom and virtue. The historian, 
whom love of country renders partial, can do but lit- 
tle injury by a suppression of one part of a narrative 
and an addition to another; but he who traduces the 
character of a man, previously esteemed great, and 
wise, by the relation of false and scandalous anccdotes, 
isdoing an injury to mankind: for he diminishes the 
incentives to virtue, and chills those feelings of ambi- 
tion, which, when well regulated, leadup “ the steep 
where fame’s proud temple shines afar.” 

Readers should pause before they give credit to 
vilifying statements concerning men whom they have 
learned toreverence; and should examine well wheth- 
erthe accused or the accuser, be guilty of venality. 
The vituperative voice of faction and party malevo- 
lence usually ceases at the grave; and in very many 
instances, they who had been baited through a life of 
zealous devotion to their country, by a clamorous pack 
of political curs, are spoken of, when death renders them 
unconscious of the din, in terms of universal and unmin- 
gled eulogy. Whenitisremembered that Washington 
himself, a man who combined goodness and greatness 
in unprecedented proportions, could not escape the 
tancorous accusations of political asperity, it need 
hot be wondered that they are raised against others ; 


though should they gaim unquestioned belief, the ur- 
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Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, all is vanity. Ee. i. 2. 





POETRY. 





LIFE’S GUIDING STAR. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


The youth, whose bark is wafted o’er 
A summer stream, by zephyr's breath, 
With idle gaze delights to pore 
On imaged skies that glow beneath; 
Bnt should a fleeting storin arise 
To shade awhile the watery way, 
Quick lifis to heaven his anxious eyes, 
And speeds to reach some sheltering bay. 


'Tis thus down time’s eventful tide, 
While prosperous breezes gently blow, 
In life’s frail bark we gayly glide, 
Our hopes, our thoughts, all fixed below; 
But let one cloud the prospect dim, 
The wind its quiet stillness mar, 
At once we raise our prayers to Him 
Whose light is life’s best guiding star. 








SACRED MELODY. 


BY THE SAME. 





I look back o’er the waste of years 
My weary feet have passed; 

And find my progress wet with tears, 
And dark from first to last. 

The sun that lights the morning sky 
Sinks down again at eve; 

Thus hope sometimes illumes the eye, 
Then leaves the heart to grieve. 


This head hath worn a regal crown, 
On Israel’s throne erewhile ; 

Destruction waited on my frown, 
And fortune on my smile : 

I sought to fill my breast with mirth 
From dance and song and wine ; 

But vain were all the joys of earth 
To light this heart of mine. 


I gathered gold from many a mart, 
Built many a towering fane ; 
But soon experience told my heart 
That these were all in vain: 
Iturned my thoughts with ardent zest 
To wisdom’s varied lore, 
And learned that knowledge lights the breast 
To mae it ach the more. 


At last, while bitter tears I shed, 

To heaven I raised my prayer; 
And found, when earthly joys are fled, 
There still is comfort there ;— 

A star that beams with radiance bright 
O’er life’s tumultuous wave, 
Aud he who guides him by its light 
Shall safely pass the grave. 





THE WIDOW’S MITE. 





BY THE SAME. 





The tear for others’ wo that’s given, 
Or pity’s whispered prayer, 

Ascends, like incense, up to heaven, 
And claims a blessing there ; 

When boons, where gold and diamonds glow, 
And costliest works ef art, 
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May no such rich return bestow, 
Not springing from the heart. 


’T was thus when pomp and pride liad thrown 
Their offerings to the poor, 

A humble widow stood aloue, 
And gave her little store ; 

Though small the gift—’twas all her hoard, 
And angels with delight 

Did in the Book of Life record 
That lowly widow's mite. 








DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE. 
BY THE SAME. 


I saw a pale steed, smeared with gore, 
Course o’erthe bleeding plain ; 

Aloft Death’s grisly form be bore, 
Hell followed in the train, 

With famine, sickness, fire and sword, 
And every ill to slay; 

Where’er they passed the life-blood poured, 
And nation’s blanched away. 


But though to these th’ Almighty gave 
O’er man's frail life control, 

Their power is ended at the grave, 
They cannot harm the soul. 

And those for whom, on Calvary’s height, 
Christ yielded up his breath, 

Unawed may front the ghastly sight, 
And triumph over death! 


Yes, when the heaven’s shall pass away, 
The stars to earth shall fall— 

When all yon countless orbs decay, 
And darkness buries all— 

The pure in heart, on angel-wings, 
Shall reach that world of bliss, 

Where pain no more the bosom wrings, 
That aches so oft in this. 











SKETCH. 








A Buriat aT SEA. 


I sHaxt never forget the day we buried poor Gerard. 
It was a clear, pleasant morning, between four and 
five bells of the forenoon watch. ‘The wind, which 
was about a seven knot breeze, was a little abaft the 
beam, and in the southern latitude where we were 
cruising, blew with a welcome freshness on our 
cheeks. Our studding sails were set, on both sides, 
lower and aloft, and they gleamed, in the light of the 
sun, with dazzling brightness. It had been calm all 
the day before, while life was slowly exhaling from 
Gerard’s pale lips, and there was consequently but 
little sea rolling, more than the usual ground swell. 
Our gallant frigate cut swiftly through the blue water, 
leaving far behind her a sparkling track of foam in 
her wake ; notunlike, thought I, as | leaned, in a mu- 
sing mood, over the taflarel, the light which for a lit- 
tle while will linger on the ocean of time, marking 
the short and brilliant career of him whom we are 
about to consign to the deep. 

If ever a man combined the qualities of a thorough 
sailor with those of a thorough gentleman, it was 
Frederick Gerard. He was not one of your fair 
weather officers. His was one of these intelligent, 
cool, collected minds, which no difliculty can appal, 
and no sudden emergency confuse. I remember, as 


if it were last night, with what admirable presence of 
mind he worked our ship out of a most dangerous si- 
tuation, when she was struck aback, with all sails set, 
by a tremendous squall, in the British Channel, with 
a reef of rocks justunder our counter, and scarcely sea- 
room enough to wear the commodore’s gig. 


The old- 


by intuition than reflection. 





est forecastle sailor on board turned as pale as death, 
and old Jack Stewart, who had been at sea, man and 
boy, for forty odd years, gave up all for lost. Not so 
Fred Gerard, who fortunately happened to have the 
deck. With an undaunted heart, he leaped upon the 
lookout block, and, perceiving in an instant the only 
chance of salvation, he issued hts orders accordingly 
in such a clear, distinct, and firm voice, that the very 
sound restored confidence to the crew. The least 
confusion of thought, or the least hesitation to act, and 
we should all have perished. But Fred Gerard was 
not the man to 'e confused, or to hesitate in any situa- 
tion. Ele would see more at one glance than most 
persons could discover by minute inspection ; and his 
actions succeeded the operations of his reasoning pow- 
ers so rapidiy, that he seemed rather to be propelled 
When poor old Simmons, 
the quarter gunner, fell overboard, we were running 
down from Algiers to Gibraltar before a strong Levan- 
ter; and any one who has ever been in the Mediter- 
ranean knows what kind of a wind that is to lay to in, 
Simmons had been ordered out on the side, to black 
the bends, that we might not look too rusty when we 
should come to anchor in the bay of Gibraltar. He 
was a clumsy old fellow, and had foolishly taken hold 
of some nine thread ratline stuff, that was rove in the 
gangway, to keep the young reefers from falling over- 
board ; but his weight tore off the thin piece of board 
to which it was attached, and down he fell into the 
waves. Thecry of “a manoverboard! a man over- 
board !” was immediately passed fore and aft, and 
great was the consternation of all hands as, looking 
over the bulwarks, they could but just discern the 
pobe old sailor’s gray head, already far astern, and 
the sea rolling between, ha'f mast high. It was a 
lucky thing for Simmons that Fred Gerard had the 
morning watch that day; and it would have done his 
old heart good, nearly suffocated as he must have been, 
could he have seen with what promptness his pre- 
server backed the yards, hove the vessel to, cleared 
away the stern-boat, and, giving the trumpet to anoth- 
er lieutenant whom the cry had brought on deck, 
jumped, himself, the first man, into the jolly-boat, 
and pulled an oar most lustily to his rescue. 

But Il am wandering from my subject. I meant to 
speak of the burial of Gerard, and the cause which 
led to his death; not of his nautical skill and noble 
promptness of daring in a proper cause. 

Till a short time before his death, there was not, in 
all the squadron, a gayer-hearted and happier fellow 
than Fred Gerard. He was a tall well built man; and 
his countenance had received, from his exposure in 
different parts of the world, a dark tinge, that rather 
added to, than diminished, his beauty. A sabre cut 
over the left eye, which had been given him in a per- 
sonal rencontre with a celebrated West India pirate, 
whom he had singly met and subdued, imparted a 
more military air to his expression, without impairing 
the effect of his regular and classic features. Just be- 
fore he had left home on bis last cruize— 


“Ah! little thought he ’twas his last !"— 


he had married a beautiful girl, to whom he had been 
long and fervently attached. It was a stolen match, 
and I, and our chaplain, who united them, were the 
only ones, on his part, privy to it. How beautifully 
her delicate white complexion contrasted with his, as 
they joined hands before our nautical parson, who, by 
the way, was more skilled in the mystery of lob- 
scouse and sea-pie, than in the ceremonies appertain- 
ing to his clerical character. However, the sacred 
rite was pronounced, the inaudible whisper of assent 
passed her trembling lips, and the lovely Jane Day- 
ton became the bride of Fred. He looked, along- 
side of the timid and blushing creature, like a lofty 
and stately frigate convoying a Baltimore clipper; 
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and he would have been full as prompt and efficient | talents of this accomplished lady are too well known 
in resenting an injury or insult offered to her, as any | to need any eulogy from us; yet, although we depart 
of our frigates have ever been in supporting the digni- | somewhat from our usual course in thus noticing a con- 


ty of the American flag. 

” Just before we left Gibraltar to run down the coast 
of Africa, on our homeward bound passage, a vessel 
arrived, bringing letters to most of the oflicers of the 
squadron. Fred, among oihers, received a packet, 
which, as was always his custom, he retired to his 
state-room to peruse. In two or three hours after, 
when supper was prepared in the ward-room, the stew- 


ard knocked at his door to call him, and, not receiv- | 
ing an answer, opened it—wihien there poor Fred was 


seen, lying stretched on the floor, which was crimson 
with his blood. In his hand, tightly grasped, was the 
letter he had been perusing, and a glance at this im- 
mediately explained all. His Jane was dead! She 


had expired in giving birth to a child; and the shock | 


of the intelligence had proved more than Fred could 
bear. He had endeavored to suppress his agony, so 
as £0 give no audible intimation of it, and in the strug- 
gleof his feelings a blood-vessel had become ruptured, 
and he had sunk fainting onthe deck. Medical assis- 
tance was, of course, immediately administered ; and 
it had the effect to produce a partial restoration. 
Fred’s body recovered; but his mind never did. He 
was no more tle gay, cheerful fellow he had been; a 
heavy despondency settled on his spirits, which soon 
took the form ofa hasty consumption; and in just 
two months and three days after he received the intel- 
ligence of his wife’s death, he breathed his last. 

The word had been passel, when the men were 
turned to, at one bell in the forenoon watch, for all 
hands to prepare themselves for muster, or, in other 


phrase, for the ship’s crew to dress themselves in their ; 
conduct of the Reverend Blanco White. 


best apparel; and when the quarter-master struck 
five bells, that is, at half-past ten o’clock, an order 
was sent upfrom the cabin, for the boatswain to call 
all hands to bury the dead. Searcely had the deep 


temporary print, we cannot forbear to express our ap- 
| probation of her agreeable publication, and commend 
| it toa wider circulation in this community. Its con- 
| tents are composed of a great variety of miscellane- 
| ous articles in prose and verse, part selected, and part 
original, a considerable portion of the latter being 
from her own chaste and vigorous pen. Whena la 
dy like her, possessed of large natural and acquired 
talents, and blending the delicacy, vivacity and re- 
finement of her own sex, with an unusual share of the 
judgment and energy of ours, undertakes the edito- 
| tialoffice, her publication may very safely, a priori, 
be recominended to patronage. In this instance, how- 
ever, we speak not alone from the character of the 
editor ; but from an intimate knowledge of her Bower, 
which we visit weekly with undiminishing pleasure, 
| and always find it redolent with the freshness of new- 
blown literary flowers. Charles S. Francis, in Broad- 
way. is Mrs. Ware’s agent in this city; and it would 
really give us sincere pleasure to know that this men- 
tion of her deserving Miscellany had been the means 
of increasing her subscription list. 
Albany Times, and Literary Writer. 
This is the name of a new weekly literary paper, 


just established in Albany, the second number of 
| which has reached us. It is neatly printed; and, if 


wemay judge from this number, appears to be the 
medium through which a club of vivacious aud agree- 
able writers give their lucubrations to the public. 
The London New Quarterly. 
A new Quarterly Review was to appear on the first 
of the present month, in London, under the editorial 


Woodworth’s Poems. 
Mr. S. Woodworth has in the press a second edi- 





_tion of his Melodies, with an appendix, comprising 


sepulchral voices of himself and mates reverberated | pieces never before published ; together with Epis- 
through the ship before every soul on board was on | tles, Tales, and Recitations. W e are promised an ear- 
the main deck, gathered together inacompact group, | ly copy, and shall give it a place in the Review de- 
just forward of the mainmast, anxious to show all the | partment of our paper. 


respect in their power to their deceased officer. The 
cheeks of many a rugged tar that day were wet with 
drops of real sorrow for the fate ef poor Fred, 
who was always the favorite of the crew, in whatever 
ship he sailed. The body, wrapped up in a tarred 
hammock, and inclosed in a coffin, which the carpen- 
ter had hastily constructed, and over which an Ameri- 
can ensign was thrown, was passed up the main hatch- 
way, and placed on the bulwark, ready to launch it 
inthe deep. The solemn words of the Episcopal bu- 
rial service were read in a slow, impressive manner, 
by the Chaplain, and at the sentence, beginning, 
“We commit his body to the deep,” the board on 
which the coffin rested was inclined towards the sea— 
the coffin slid from it—a splash was heard—a deep si- 
lence succeeded--and all that was left on earth of 
Frederick Gerard sunk, unseen, unheard, down deep 
into the bosom of the ocean. Poor fellow, 
“ No tomb shall e’er plead to remembrance for thee, 


Or redeem form or frame from the merciless surge: 


But the white foaming waves shall thy winding sheet be, 
Ro te vagal : : 
And winds, in the midnight of winter, thy dirge !” 











VARIETIES. 





LITERARY. 
Bower of Taste. 
Amone the different and numerous literary Miscella- 
nies, published in various parts of the United States, 
we know of none which deserves a warmer recom- 





DRAMATIC. 
Mr. Simpson’s Benefit. 
The house, onthe occasion of Mr Simpson’s bene- 


fit, was crowded, at the old prices. It is estimated the 
receipts were rising sixteen hundred dollars. 


Philadelphia Theatre Prize Address. 

The offer of the Manager of the Walnut street The- 
atre, Philadelphia, of a prize of one hundred dollars 
for the best poetical address, to be delivered on the 
opening of that establishment, produced, as is usual in 
such cases, great competition. The committee of 
literary gentlemen appointed to make the award se- 
lected two as the most meritorious, the first of which 
is the production of an anonymous gentleman of Bal- 
timore, and the other of Dr. James M’Henry, of 
Philadelphia. The receipts of the house on the first 


night were fourteen hundred and seventy-six dollars. 








DRAMA. 





Park THEATRE. RUrenzu. 


Amon the many extraordinary men who, at different 
periods, bothin ancient and modern times, have ruled 


_over the ‘imperial city,’ few have exhibited to the gaze 


of mankind greater singularity of character, or great- 


_er vicissitudes of fortune, than Nicholas Gabrint, bet- 
ter known by the appellation of Cola di Rienzo, who 
| was born in the sixteenth century, at Rome. Descend- 


ed from the most ignoble parentage, his father having 


mendation to public favor thau the beautifully execu- | been a low and poor innkeeper, he yet rose to the 


ted and interesting hebdomadary paper above named, 


summit of political power, which, in consequence of 


edited by Mrs. Katharine A. Ware. The taste and! unparralleled arrogance and presumption, he was 


—— 
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obliged to abdicate, ‘and seek for sole: in conceal- 
ment. He was discovered by Pope Clement, and by | 
him thrown intc prison; from whence, on the suc- 
cession of Innocent VI. he was release 1, and employ- 
ed to quell an insurgent, who had seized on the gov- 
ernment of Rome. The people of that city rece.ved 
him with joyful acclaims, and reinstated him in his 
former authority ; but the nobles soon found micans to 
excite a sedition against him, in which he was massa- 
cred. He is spoken of in history as having possessed 
arare union of fanaticism and artifice, and as being 
more sagacious in council, and more boast/ulin speech, 
than active in danger, or courageous in battle. In 
the last scene of his life, he is said to have betrayed the 
most shameful timidity. 

It is on the story of this celebrated man that Miss 
Mitford has founded the tragedy which we have na- 
med atthe head of this article. In many material re- 
spects she has widely deviated from historical accu- 
racy, as will be seen by the subjoined synopsis of the 
plot, which we copy from a morning paper. 

“The tragedy opens by unfolding the dispute be- 
tween the rival houses of Colonna and Ursina, the 
twin tyrants of Rome. The heads of these powerful 
factions struggle for mastery—and the balance is in 
favor of Ursini. Rienzi, who has, like the first Brutus, 
concealed under eccentric habits a mind which decp- 
ly deplored his country’s woes, and which watched, 
with ceaseless vigilance, for an opening that might af- 
ford him an opportunity of rescuing his native land 
from her degraded state, takes advantage of the dis- 
sensions which have arisen between the partisans of 
Stephen Colonna and of Ursini. In a triumphal pro- 
cession of the Ursint party, a citizen, who has been 
grossly assaulted because he will not join in the ‘ave 
vehemens’ of those who hugged their chains, is assault- 
ed and wounded. Rienzi hastens to his rescue, and 
strikes the ruffian to the ground. The spirit of the 
long oppressed citizens now bursts forth. They be- 
hold, with amazement, the man who was lately appa- 
rently a mere jester in the palace of Colonna, nota 
taunting fool, but a determined patriot. He summons 
them to meet him at midnight on the Capitoline Hill. 
They obey, with this meeting the chief interest of the 
piececommences. While Rienzi is haranguing the ci- 
tizens, Angelo Colonna, the heir and hope of the Col- 
onna family, appears. The youth has long loved 
Claudia, the daughter of Rienzi, and, won by the im- 
passioned representation of Rienzi, but more by his 
declaration that Claudia should never wed any but a 
friend to freedom, he joins the malcontents. The 
aristocracy is overturned, and Rienzi, the son of an 
innkeeper and a washerwoman, as Gibbon describes, 
but be it not forgotten, the friend of Plutarch (no 
mean honor) ascends the tribune. Tle disclaims the 


title of Dictator, or of King; he is content to be ‘tri- | 


’ 


bune of the people,’ which his newly fledged ambi- 
tion tells him is a situation more towering than either, 
because it may enabled him to put downkings ‘though 
he be none.’ A conspiracy is formed against him by 
the Ursini and Colonna families, of which he received 
timely notice. 
who are opposed to him, to the banquet given in con- 
sequence of the union of his daughter with Angelo 
Colonna. They attend determined toassassinate him. 
Their scheme is gaa einai are condemned to 
death, but pardoned. Their pardon is, however, con- 
nected with ceremonies of so derogatory a character, 
as to excite to vengeance the younger Colonna. He 
cannot brook the idea of indignity being offered by 
his plebeian father-in-law to an honored parent, the 
head of the eldest house in Italy. He joins the bands 
raised by Ursini and Colonna. 
the elder Colonna is slain in the fray; the younger, 


Rienzi’s son-in-law, together with his friends, are ta- | 


ken prisoners. All are eondemned to die. Rienzi is 


He invites all the chiefs of the party 


They are defeated— | 


anxious to save the life of his newly acquired relative, 


but Angelo disdains the boon ; even on his bridal day 
| he wishes rather to repose in the cold grave of his fa- 
ther, than to ascend the mupiial concn of his beloved. 
The tidines of con lemnation reach the vars of Clau- 
dia—she rushes to her tather—she entreats (beartiul- 
ly entreats, whether we speak of the language or the 
ictress) for m and duenzi, after a Jong struggle 
between offended p ie aud parental feeling, at length 


yields. His mercy is too late. Justas it is conceded, 
Lady Colonna, a haughty, penetrating woman—one 
/who had long suspected the seeming folly of Rienzi, 
jand had warned her kinsinan against it—strikes death 
to the hopes and to the heart of Claudia, by proclaim- 
ing with a horrible malediction on the head of Rienzi, 
that Angelo, her youngest, her only, her best belove d 
son, has suffered death. The destruction of so many 
nobles, the pomp and arrogance, and sometimes cru- 
elty, under the show of justice, by which Rienzi’s ad- 
ministration became disfigured, now cause a revolu- 
tion inthe public feeling. His enemies, the nobles, 
exert all their power to overthrow him. In vain, for 
him, does the bell of the capitol sound: these sounds 
only draw together his enemies. At length they ap- 
proach the capital—he orders the gates to be thrown 
open—he presents himself to the multitude, who are 
eager for his blood: for a moment he awes them by 
his presence, he gives them back the insignia of his 
oflice, he is ready to brave death, when suddenly a fe- 
male rushes in phrensy to his arms. It is Claudia, 
The conspirators are on the point of immolating him. 
He only prays that his daughter ‘ who never hurted 
worm,’ may be withdrawn from him. The prayer is 
complied with, but not before Claudia has received a 
mortal wound. Rienzi falls, assailed upon all sides 
by that very people whose hearts, he supposed were 
irrevocably his.” 

We shall take another opportunity to discuss the 
merits of Miss Mitford’s tragedy, in which beauties 
and blemishes are strangely mingled. For the most 
part, the language is highly poetical and effective, and 
the dialogue natural and spirited. The greatest de- 
fectof the piece we consider to consist in an unskilful 
management of the plot, in those parts where the fair 
writer has chosen to deviate from historical truth. 

Of Mr. Wallack’s performance of the part of Ri- 
enzi we cannot speak interms of praise, Thethought 
was continually forced upon our mind that the text af- 





forded admirable opportunities to a better actor, of 
' deep and thrilling cnenctation ; and we could net but 
consider that his melodramatic stridings across the 
stage, and forced modulations ef voice, materially les- 


| sened the satisfaction which the play, in proper hands, 
is calculated to produce. 

Mrs. Hilson, as she always is, was admirable. It 
has been our intention, ever since the establishment 
of the Critic. to speak of this enduring favorite ina 
separate article. Her talents are of a high order, 
and uncomnionly versatile ; and in all her efforts there 
is an amiableness, an archness, a modesty, and grace, 
that irresistibly recommend them to the admiration of 
the audience. This lady is one of that small class of 
| actresses whose public exhibitions are of a kind which 
create esteem for the individual, as well as approba- 
tion of the performer. There is a something in her 
air and manner that interests the heart beyond the 
pageant of the hour. Her acting, like the poetry of 
Mrs. Hemans, seems to be dictated by the purest feel- 
ings; and, whether she appear as Ophelia, or a giddy 
chambermaid, she is sure to exhibit a proper portrai- 
ture of the character, without inthe slightest degree 
overstepping the modesty of her sex. 

‘Mr. Barry, and the ‘performers generaily, in Ri- 
enzi, gave satisfaction to the audience. The piece 


was loudly applauded, on the falling of the curtain; 
and will, we have no doubt, prove a favorite. 
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Zillah; a Tale of the Holy City. By the author of 
‘‘ Brambletye House,” “The Tor Hill,” “ Reuben 
Apsley,” &c. 2vols. I2mo0. New-York, 1829, 
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J&S., Harper. | Unpublished. ] 
A mors ample and triumphant refutation of the gene- 
rally received opinion, that the domestic life and man- 
ners of the ancients donot aflord proper subjects for 
Ulustration on the pages of the novelist, canscare sy 
be imagined, than is adorded in the unusually fascina- 
ting volumes b ore us. Seldom indeed has it bee: 
our I ito ri e from the perusal of a work of fiction 
Wik h such f il ; OL Ua ioyed ad Hi het as the per l- 
salef Zillah has occasioned. In whatever potot ef| 
view it be considered, whether as anovelin which the 
reader will mataly fora complicated and interest- 
in* fable, a oy phic Qer1iien ym of opposite charac. | 
ters, motives, and i l vivia deseriptions of 
the appearances of external natere; oras a book in 


which the scholar and Wie antiquarian will seek to 
trace the modes and eu usale mand Rome, 
and see in how far, and how skilfully, the outline 
which history and the elas , has been filled 
out; it is certainly a production which entitles the an- 
thor to an uncommon meed of approbation, and can- 
not be perused by any class of readers, without in- 
struction and delight. 


Independent of the interest of the principal story, 
which is so dexterously managed that curiosity is kept 
continually on the stretch, there are a thousand scenes 
and sketches of passing evenis so interwoven with it, 
and so perfectly in keeping with the time and place 
of the fable, that they give areality, a verisemblance 
to the narrative, which causes the reader, half the 
time, to forget that it is a fiction which he is perusing ; 
and the impression which i leaves upon the mind is 
that of an actual visit toancient Jerusalem and impe- 
rial Rome, and an acquaintance with the illustrious 
personages introduced. 

The interesting minuteness of description into 
which the author enters, when speaking of religious, 
civil, or political ceremonies; public processions, 
eames, and amusements; the modes and fashions 
of domestic int recourse; the peculiarities of dress, 
and even the localities, external and internal, of the 
diflerent conspicuous edifices of the Holy City, and 
of ‘the lone mother of dead ce wt ete ral Ron 1e, 


OinS of Jer 


sic 5 fun nish 


course of severe siudy and inves tig: ied, * papery to 
writing the deeply engaging work which he has pro- 
duced. From the commencement to the end, almost 
every c wages isreplete with information of th e most 
interesting kind, conveyed to the reader in a smooth, 
flowing, al unostentaticus narrative, as necessary 
accompanil meuts and illustrations of the tale; yet 
which could not have been acquired without many la- 
borious vigils, devoted to study and research. That 
fancy is sometimes called in to his assistance, in de- 
scribing circumstances and things of which no par- 
ticulars—nothing but the name—may have descended 
to modern times, is very likely the case; but, in the 
main, it is not to be doubted tha Zilla h presents a 
true, as it most certainly does a highly interesting 
picture, of many of the social observances, the fash- 
ionable follies and amusements, and popular customs, 
of the men and women of Jerusalem and Rome. 


that appellation, nor scarcely a mention under any 
classification of literature. It has generally, indeed, 
been supposed, that the proper materials for a novel 
did not exist among the inhabitants of Greece and 
Rome; and the comic drama of the ancients, barren 
as italmost invariably is, both in characters and in- 
cidents, has often been alluded to in corroboration of 
this idea. But it must be evident to any one who 
peruses the interesting volumes before us, that although 
none of the ancient writers have employed themselves 
in weaving inci: lents of domestic occurrence into that 
sortof narrative comedy to which the distinctive ap- 
pellation of novel is given; yet that private life in the 
auti-Christian world—diversified then, as now, by the 
ver fluctuating operations of human interest and 
sassions, by the accidents of fortune and the collisions 
i rivalry and hate—is still susceptible of being illus- 
trated in such away as shall engage the earnest at- 
‘ention of the reader, and produce quite as salutary 
an infuence onhis heart and understanding as any of 


_the much sought after pictures of modern society. 





It is well known, probably, to our readers, that 


It is the praise of Scott, that, when historical per- 
sonages are introduced i in his fictions, they are so rep- 
restated as not in any way to transgress the notions 
of them which history had inculcated; but, on the 
contrary, that the object of the novelist seems to be to 
fill up the outline, and give it roundness and color— 
to make it, not different, but more distinct. It is thus 
with his inimitable pictures of Elizabeth and Leceister. 
The reader’s ideas of the haughty Queen, as gleaned 
from previous reading, are not contradicted, but con- 
firmed ; the only difference is, the one was a sketch of 
the Queen, sitting on her throne, and directing the des- 
tiny of anation; “the other is a portrait of the woman, 
in the unguarded hours of affectionate indulgence, or 
influenced by the angry petulence of awakened jeal- 
ousy, or of offended pride. The same praise may be 
awarded to the author of Zillah: his Antony and 
Cleopatra are the Antony and Cleopatra of history 4 
but introduced to the familiar acquaintance of the 
reader, in situations which history has not condescend- 
ed to describe. 

To the readers of novels we need not recommend 
these volumes; but to those who profess to be of the 
class that censures that kind of writing, as in- 


jurious in its tendency, inasmuch as it weakens the 


heart by unnecessarily exercising its sympathies, and 
unfits the mind for the collisions and misfortunes of 
life by their collated descriptions, and parti-colored 
statements, we say, read Zillah, not as a novel; but 
as most excellent description of the domestic forms 
and modes of intercourse among the ancient Jews and 
Romans—as a work replete, at once, with the interest 
of “truth’s historic page,” and the fascinating em- 
bellishments of creative imagination—as, in short, a 
production which will delight the fancy, improve the 
heart, and enlarge the understanding. We make co- 
pious extracts from it; but were we to copy all that is 
good, we should have to publish an entire edition of 
the work. 

Our first extract is a description of Zillah’s court 
dress, on the occasion of her visiting the palace du- 
ring the feast of the Penticost. 

‘* She'accordingly wore the parti-colored robe, which 
she had herself embroidered with flowers and gold 
thread, and of which the sleeves were of the richest 
gauze, decorated with ribbands and facings curiously 
sewed together. These were blue, which, being a 
celestial color, was in high favor, and much used for 


novels are a modern addition to Hierature; and that | cuffs and trimmings; though it was not deemed deco- 


no works of a characier to wa 
erly be applied have come downto us from antiquity. | 


A few productions of t the later Greeks have some- 


hich that name may prop- | 


rous to have the whole apparel of this hue, since none 
was more used about the curtains and veils of the Ta 
'bernacle. Her under garment of fine linen, reaching 


tines been cited, as instances of ancient novels; but ! ' tothe ancles, and bordered also with blue, had been 


these, without except ion, are fictiiious 


without plot, 
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ncideut, or interest; and neither deserve | ors 


narratives | decorated by her own skilful needle, with clouded col- 


, which bore the name of feather-work. Across 
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her bosom was a pectoral of byssus, a sort of silk of | rhododendrons that crowned every height, drew their 
a golden yellow, formed from the tuft that grows ona | attention to a lofty crag, a little way ahead of them, 
large shellfish of the muscle species, found on the | whence a man burst impetuously forth with a naked 
coasts of the Mediterranean; for the great ones of | sword in his hand, and, throwing himself over the pre- 
the earth had not then began to rob the silk-worm of | cipice, upon a projecting ledge about half-way down, 
its covering. Her sandals were of badger-skin leath- | leaped thence like a mountain goat, uninjured, to the 
er, secured with golden clasps. Her head-dress was | bottom. 
of simple, and, according to modern notions, of not ‘Without losing a moment, he rushed towards the 
very becoming form; for her black and luxuriant | carriage, aud, seizing one of the horses by the bridle, 
locks being thrown behind the head, were divided in- | began to hack asunder the traces with his weapon. 
to several tresses, their beauty consisting intheirlength |The driver sate motionless, neither uttering a syllable, 
and thickness, and the extremity of each being adorn- | nor offering the least resistance ; but Simon the Le- 
ed with pearls and jewels, or ornaments of silver and | vite, hastily disengaging his sword from the scabbard, 
gold, of which latter metal she also wore narrow plain | was preparing to leap out of the carriage, when the 
circlets around her wrists and ancles.”’ |assailant, anticipating his purpose, exclaimed in an 
The following is a part of a very vivid and graphic | accent that betrayed him not to be a Roman— For- 
delineation of a scene encountered by Zillah and her | bear! stir not a step, if you value your life and those 
father on their way to Rome. ‘The man described in | of your companions. Molest me not, and | will not 
the paragraph which we select is Mark Antony, and | injure a hair of your head. Dare to oppose me, ang 
the female, the celebrated Volumnia or Cytheris. | I will instantly destroy you and your whole party !’ 
The profligate triumvir, is represented as engaged in | He swore not, he neither spoke loudly nor in anger, 
one of those mad frolicks with the unblushing courte- | but there was a calm, terrible, desperate energy in 
san, which provoked such severe censure from Cicero, | his voice and look, impressive even to awfulness, that 
in his second Philippic. His riding about thus, as | showed him resolved to be obeyed, or prepared to die 
here described, in a car, drawn by lions, is mentioned | on the spot.— Sit quiet,’ Simon, said Gabriel, pulling 
in Pliny. him back into his seat,—‘ the robber speaks us fair ; 
‘¢ An open car drawn by two enormous lions, and | and, even were it otherwise, heard you not the trum- 
preceded by laurelled lictors, was seen slowly advan- | pets, the shouting of the gang? They will doubtless 
cing from one of the woody avenues towards the high | soon appear; and to offer resistance were but to pro- 
road. A man was seated within it, whose graceful | voke our fate.’ 
Jength of beard, large forehead, acquiline nose, and “*My child! my child!’ exclaimed the Sagan, 
noble dignity of countenance, imparted to him acom- | throwing his arms around his daughter— why did t 
manding aspect, that might almost justify the pre-| ever bring you among these barbarians? They shall 
sumption of his vestments, which were in obvious imi-| not tear you from my arms. [| will perish ere you 
tation of the garb of Hercules. Beside him sat a| shall be surrendered to the Pagans, the heathen, the 
beautiful, but wanton and voluptuous looking female, | idolaters.’ 
sparkling with jewels, and flaunting in splendid ha- ‘“** Be composed, my dear father! our danger may 
bilaments, her superb golden ringlets inwreathed | not be so imminent as you imagine: he has declared 
with flowers, and her naked, round, alabaster arm, | that he meditates no violence.’ 
hanging over the side of the car, though she forgot “ ‘ Jehovah-jereh ! the Lord will see '—but what 
not to shade it with a little canopy of peacock’s fea- | trust can we put in a barbarian robber ?’ 
thers, that answered the purpose of a parasol. Both ‘The eyes of Zillah were riveted upon the figure 
parties were laughing loudly and heartily. Another | who had thus strangely arrested their progress. He 
vehicle followed, drawn by mules ; and several horse- | was light-haired, fair complexioned, tall of stature, but 
men accompanied them, whose animals having proba- | formed with beautiful symmetry ; and, notwithstand- 
bly been trained to endure the society of the lions, ing the frightful scars with which his face was dis- 
betrayed not the smallest terror at their presence. ” figured, its character was neither savage nor fero- 
Our next selection possesses much interest. The | cious, but rather expressive of melancholy and a stern 
nimble fugitive whose efforts to escape are so unhap-| inflexibility of purpose. From his looks, his language, 
pily frustrated, and who in yielding himself to death, 4 his proceedings, she believed him engaged in some des- 
visits his master with such appropriate punishment, is | perate enterprise, although she knew not what; but he 
spoken of after as a German prisoner of war, who had | had been apparently too much accustomed to front 
been purchased by an itinerant proprietor of a com- | death to view the crisis with alarm, or with any other 
pany of gladiators. His freedom and restoration to | feeling than that of a collected, stern resolution to 
his country had been promised him should he prove | avoid his fate, if possible. Over his long white tunic 
victorious in a certain number of combats; but his | he wore a brass cuirass, so battered and hacked. that 
selfish and cruel master had not been true to his con- | Zillah could not decypher the name and number with 
tract, and— But the result is told in the following ex- ; 
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which it was inscribed: his close skull-cap, of the 


tract: same material, exhibited similar marks of hard ser- 
“While our travellers were toiling slowly up the | vice, and was encircled by a wreath, tied under the 
steep, and had nearly reached the top, they heard | chin with a fillet. As he stooped to detach a portion 


| 
voices eagerly hallooing to one another from the far | of the harness, his garland fell from his head ; and ur- 
side of the mountain, followed instantly by the hasty gent, imminent asseemed to be his danger, he would 
blast of a trumpet, which awakened sudden, sharp, | not proceed in his purpose, until he had replaced it. 
threatening echoes from the surrounding rocks and | The horse he had selected was at length separated 
dells. The horses stopped of themselves, pomting | from the others, when he jumped upon its back, and, 
their ears towards the sound; and the face of the dri- | striking it sharply with the flat of his sword, urged it 
ver, as he looked earnestly in the same direction, be- } 
trayed alarm rather than surprise, for these heights 


towards one of the openings on the left that led to the 
valley. Weakened with its previous exertions, the 


were known to be occasionally infested by outlaws | poor animal, in its attempt to leap over the trench, 
and banditti. A pause ensued, during which our trav- | fell with great violence, and threw its rider upon the 
ellers, afraid of unnecessarily exciting one another's | opposite bank, in such a manner that he was wound- 
apprehensions, maintained a hushed silence; listen- | ed with his own sword. The blood spouted from his 
ing however, and looking anxiously around for | body ; but the injury was either slighter than it seem- 
an explanation of this ominous ‘alarm. Presently | ed, or the crisis would not allow him to give heed to 
the crashing of branches amid the underwood and | it, for he started nimbly upon his legs, and runuing 
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with prodigious velocity, was presently lost behind the 
rocks. 

“‘Scarcely had he disappeared, when the shouting 
of voices and the blast of a trumpet were again heard, 
succeeded by the trampling of hoofs at full speed ; 
and four armed horsemen, galloping up the opposite 
summit of the mountain, relaxed not in their pace till 
they reached the carriage. The eut traces and the 
disabled horse awakening their suspicions of what 
had happened, they euquired of the driver, who point- 
ed out the opening through which the fugitive had 
made his escape; when they dashed after him, clear- 
ed the trench without accident, and vanished behind 
the rocks, though their cries were heard at intervals, 
and more than once the loud twanging of a bow could 
be distinguished, as if they were shooting arrows at 
the object of their pursuit, and chasing him like a wild 
beast. 

‘« The unhappy fugitive, seeing no chance of con- 
cealment or escape in the valley, turned, again cros- 
sed the road at full speed through another opening, 
towards the summit of the ascent, clambered up the op- 
posite crags, inaccessible as they appeared to be to hu- 
man feet, and was again as quickly out of sight as if 
an antelope had bounded athwart, and vaulted over 
the intervening rocks. The horsemen who held him 
in close chace, dashed into the road as soon as he had 
disappeared; and discovering, by some footmarks, 
as well as by a few broken boughs, the direction he 
had taken, they shouted to their comrades. A blast 
of the trumpet, and six or eight dispersed halloos 
answered the signal, all sounding from that side of 
the mountain towards which the runaway had bent 
his flight. However favorable for concealment might 
be the rugged rocky heights, or the wooded hollows 
into which he had plunged, Zillah almost despaired 
of hisescape; for his pursuers, who appeared to be 
numerous, seemed to have hemmed him in on every 
side, and her heart sunk within her at the apprehend- 
ed certainty of his capture. Who or what he was 
she knew not, cared not; yet could she not refrain 
from praying, with the silence of her whole thrilling 
heart, that he might be saved. The terrible serenity 
of his fair scarred face, which seemed to have poured 
forth its blood in battle till it had become pale and 
sad; the stern composure of those eyes, around 
which the lightning of swords must so often have 
flashed ; his youth, his noble figure, the calm lion-like 
audacity of his demeanor, although surrounded by 
such a troop of mounted and armed pursuers; the 
cruelty, the cowardice of thus hunting him down; 
all conspired to awaken a deep interest in his behalf, 
and to fill her with aninvoluntary abhorrence of his 
assailants. She listened with an intense anxiety, but 
every sound was for some time hushed. The solemn 
silent rocks oneither side, the huge motionless trees, 
the tranquil smiling sky, of which she caught glimp- 
ses, here and there, through the giant boughs, high, 
high overhead, bespoke such peace and gentleness in 
the midst of their mighty sublimity, that she could 
hardly imagine they would allow the sanctuary which 
they formed to be profaned by the bad passions of 
men, still less permit its holy precincts to be stained 
by blood. : ; 

“As she gazed vaguely around her, listening rather 
than looking, she perceived something stealthily mo- 
ving amid the foliage, midway up one of the prodi- 
gious oaks, scarcely twenty yards from their carriage. 
At first she conjectured it to be some wild creature, 
but another moment undeceived her. Yes, yes, it 
was he—the fugitive, holding his sword in his mouth, 
and clambering up the oaken tower, as if he had been 
fashioned by nature for the purpose, a clawed animal, 
a thing of the woods. Instantly averting her eyes, 


lest their gaze should direct others to the same spot, 
she fixed them upon the ground, and clasping her 


hands, remained some moments in an agony of sus- 
pense, almost afraid to breathe, and still more fearful 
of betraying her emotion. The shout of many voi- 
ces, the clamor of a brazen-throated trumpet blowing 
a peal of triumph, and the hoarse cries of ‘Found! 
found! In the tree! In the great oak!’ revealed to 
her that the object of her deep solicitude was discover- 
ed; and as she clung to her father, ttembling woth 
agitation, and uttering an involuntary sob of sympa- 
thetic anguish, she again cast up hereyes to sec w..e:h- 
er the poor wretch might not stil possess some 
chance of escape. 

‘** Conscious as he must have been that he was dis- 
covered, he neither accelerated nor retarded his pro- 
gress; but appearing to bestow no attention whatev- 
er on the hubbub beneath him, and the numerous pursu- 
ers who were now all converging hastily towards the 
spot, he continued climbing up—up—up, till he had 
nearly gained the summit cf the tree, where a leafless 
bare bough, apparently one that had been blasted by 
lightning, shot itself into the giddy air, and stretched 
athwart the road. Along this crazy, fearful perch 
he began to crawl upon his hands and knees, still 
holding the sword in his mouth. The branch trem- 
bled, it swayed to and fro—it bent with his weight. 
Zillah shut her eyes with a shudder: she tried even 
to stop her ears, expecting every moment to hear the 
appalling crash, the death shriek—the horrible signal 
that he was precipitated from the terrific height, and 
dashed to atoms among the rocks, 

“« As nothing indicated the catastrophe she had an- 
ticipated, she again ventured to look up. Still retain- 
ing the wreath around his helmet, he had now seated 
himself at the forked extremity of the bough, with his 
face towards the tree ; and, brandishing his sword in 
his right hand, poised in mid air, swinging amid hea- 
ven and earth, like a wounded eagle upon his eyry, he 
seemed resolved to await his assailants upon the peri- 
lous field of battle that he had chosen for himself. 
Zillah was at a loss to account for some small object 
that kept momentarily glistening in the sunshine be- 
neath him, and losing itself in the shade, untila plash- 
ing sound drew her attention to the road below, where 
she beheld a crimson circle formed by the continual 
dropping of his blood! Her previous sympathy with 
the sufferer was hardly capable of increase, but her 
indignation against his ruthless pursuers was not a lit- 
tle inflamed at this pitiable sight. 

“ By this time the horsemen, descending from the 
brow of the mountain, stood together under the tree, 
as if waiting for orders ; while several of their com- 
rades on foot successively made their appearance, and 
stationed themselves around the oak, without offering 
to climb it. After a short interval, a huge, ferocious, 
ruffian-like fellow, holding a trumpet in one hand, and 
asword in the other, came out of the bushes, puffing 
and panting, to the spot, and immediately began to is- 
sue orders, as if he were the leader of the party. 
‘Shall I bring him down with an arrow ?’ asked one 
of the horsemen, adjusting his bow :—‘he is a dead 
shot as he sits now, and we shall never catch him 
otherwise, unless we wait till he drops out of the tree 
from hunger.’ 

“«« At your peril, sirrah !’ bawled the leader, shak- 
ing his sword at the fellow who had made the propo- 
sition. ‘He is my best man—worth any two of you. 
Besides, haven’t I entered him, and been paid the de- 
posit, for the great match at Capua, and the feast of 
Jupiter at Beneventum! No, no, we must fetch the 
rascal down without hurting him. Let’s see—let’s see,’ 
Going out into the road for the purpose of taking a 
more exact observation of the fugitive’s position, he 
began to shake and scratch his head, muttering to one 
of his companions, * Shouldn’t mind putting an ar- 
row into him myself, if he weren’t up so high, so des- 
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fall is sure to spoil him. Ugly job! then, if send up 
after him, no use—the chap is no flincher—will never 
have a thumb pointed at him—will fight till all the 
flesh is hacked off his bones. Besides the bough 
wont hold two—shall lose ‘em both:—twould cost a 
good round sum to replace ’em. Coax him down— 
coax him down.’ 

‘“‘ Raising his hoarse rough voice so as to be heard 
by the man in the tree, he endeavored to wheedle him 
down by the most solemn promises of granting him 
his freedom after the Jupiter festival at Beneventum, 
winking at the same time to his companion, and swear- 
ing in an under tone, that the runaway rogue should 
be effectually prevented from repeating this prank, if 
he could only get him safe into his clutches. His 
fawning yet hoarse loud voice, and the villainous sav- 
age chuckle of his under tone, as he sneered at the 
credulity of the dupe he thought himself about to ca- 
jole, offered a singular contrast to the foreign accent, 
but clear, resolute, honest intonation of his intended 
victim. 

*** You have already repeatedly made me the same 
promise, and have as often violated your vows,’ said 
the latter. 

“ «True, but I mean tokeep it now. By Castor and 
Pollux, [ do! (say any thing to get®the rascal out of 
the tree.’) 

“«¢ Have you any objection to dip your two hands 
in what you have so long lived by—iny blood; there 
is plenty of it on the ground beneath—and to lift them 
up to Heaven, and swear by Hercules to give me my 
discharge after the festival of Beneventum ?” 

“¢ Any objection ?—not I—none in the world. (A 
lie more or less cannoi make any great odds—so here 
goes.’) He advanced to the little pool of bload, and 
was stooping to fulfil the stipulation, when the wretch- 
ed fugitive, rendered desperate by the manifest impos- 
sibility of escape, knowing by sad experience that the 
most solemn oatiis of his villainous master were utter- 
ly unworthy of credit, and resolved to inflict a richly 
merited punishment upon his oppressor, while he got 
rid of his own miserable existence at the same time, 
had no sooner decoyed him under the tree than he 
threw himself headlong down upon him from his fear- 
ful eyry in the sky, and both were instantly dashed to 
pieces on the flinty pavement of the Appian road.”’ 

After their arrival at Rome, Zillah is presented to 
Octavia. In the following passage, her companion is 
Maia, one of the queenly Octavia’s ladies, who takes 
Zillah under her patronage, and is now accompany- 
ing her to the drawing-room. The entire passage is 
one of great interest, and seems really to transport 
the reacer to the scenes and persons described. 

“ What might be hero@wn wishes, Zillah’s obedience 
to her father was always immediate and implicit, so 
that, without making more objections, she entered 
Maia’ s carriage, which had been kept in waitng, and 
away they drove. ‘The tongue of the little volatile 
Roman still contrived to make itself heard, in spite of 
the rumbling of innumerable wheels rolling on every 
side of them; and Zillah was presently enabled to 
confirm what she had already suspected, that her new 
friend was a great dealer in smalltalk. ‘ Mind you 
ask me to show you Octavia’s splendid mirror,’ she 
exclaimed; ‘ it is all of polished silver, and as tall as I 
am, though that is not saying much for it. Look at 
the female wigs in the hair dresser’s shop—positively 
they get higher and higher every day. Oh! I must 
stop at my Egyptian florist’s for a minute, just to get 
a bunch of amaranths. Our Roman dealers are bun- 
glers. Do you like auburn hair? It is quite the rage, 
merely because it is so extremely rare. What a fuss 
all the men make about that horrible Cytheris, be- 
cause she has golden ringlets! She has quite turned 
Mark Antony’s head. Talking of turning heads, 
they say the Batavian tincture will turn my hair red. 





You will observe that it is quite the rage to make the 
eye-brows meet, either by paint or false hair. Do I 
like it? No: I think it hideous. Yours look quite 
beautiful! so finely arched, and so much more noble 
from being separated. Nature, you see, knows best. 
La! you have no patches! I must positively give you 
one or two. Do you know, some of our men wear 
them. Is it not ridiculous? Driver! driver! turn 
down the next street, for I see a procession coming 
towards us of those horrid priests of Cybele, and I 
have no wish to have our horses frightened, and our 
necks broken.’ 

‘* Atthese words Zillah looked out, and beheld a 
troop of wild looking beings, dancing in armour, ma- 
king a confused noise with Phrygian pipes, drums, 
and cymbals, howling as if they were mad, and cut- 
ting themselves as they went along. 

«What strange men are these?’ she inquired of 
her companion, 

‘*¢Oh, my dear, donot callthem men. The nasty, 
odious creatures! | am glad we have lost sight of 
them. Look at those Umbrian peasants, and their 
tall jars of oil—the boors, with their raw goat-skin 
boots, shaggy as Satyrs, and the women with their 
long brass ear-rings, short tunics, and naked legs, 
Their skins are dusky red, so are their clothes, so is 
the dust that covers them. Have they not the flavor 
of the soil upon them, like so many great vegetables 


just transplanted ? There goes Phillyrea, the dancer, 


in her fine gilded car: how bold and beautiful the 
creature looks! Was there ever such insolence ! 
Look, she will not draw aside to let the Vestal Virgins 
pass, although every body is obliged to give them. the 
road, Aha! the Lictors have got hold of her horses 
—they drive them back—and see, see! one of them 
has fallen into the great gutter, and splashed her all 
over. Ha, ha! the saucy jade is rightly served.’ 
“The dancer and her gaudy vehicle being thus uncere- 
moniously disposed of, the magnificent car of the Ves- 
tals, drawn by four white horses abreast, preceded by 
Lictors with the fasces, and followed by a numerous 
retinue of female slaves, swept by in state, when 
Maia’s carriage, which had stopped to let them pass, 
again proceeded. ‘There were only Sabina and 
Paullina in the car,’ resumed the loquacious little Ro- 
man. ‘I know them both, and I have no doubt we 
shall meet them where we are going. It is whispered, 
but mind it is a monstrous secret, that Octavius is ve- 
ry fond of Paullina, and that it was at her instance the 
Triumvirate lately granted them the honor of the 
fasces. How ridiculous! just as if they were so ma- 
ny magistrates. Look up this next street, you will 
get a fine view of the Capitol, and its gilt dome, rising 
over the Tarpeian rock. Is it not grand! What a 
dreadful bawling that sailor makes with his painted 
shipwreck slung about his neck, and his doleful bal- 
lad! Half these fellows are impostors. Drive faster, 
coachman, faster, we shall be too late; but stop first, 
stop a little. Look my Hebrew beauty, did you ever 
see so handsome a man. It is Flavius Drusus, the 
Colonel of the Campanian cavalry. Good, morning 
Colonel, you have got a new horse, I see. What a 
spirited creature!’ While chattering with her hand- 
some and splendidly accoutred friend, Maia seemed 
entirely to forget that they were likely to be too late ; 
but he at length took his leave, the carriage again 
moved on, and in a short time they arrived at the 
house of Antony, now honored with visitants of a dia- 
metrically opposite character to those who generally 
crowded the tumultuous morning levees of the Trium- 
vir. On being ushered into the drawing-room, Zillah 
found Octavia engaged in conversation with some of 
her friends, standing beside a lofty candelabrum, on 
which her arm was leaning, and occasionally passing 
from one hand to the other a ball of amber, which it 
was the fashion of the day to carry, because its re- 
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frigerating qualities kept the palm always cool. Her 
long stole, bordered with gold and purple tissue, and 
supported by female slaves, was left open in front to 
display the stomacher, resplendant with jewels; while 
a mantle of light fabric falling in graceful folds from 
the clasp of her shoulder, was gathered up at its other 
extremity, and thrown across her wrist. She receiv- 
ed her visitant with the most courteous and atiable 
suavity, blended with that dignity and decorum which 
might have become a Boman matron in the proudest 
days of the Republic; and Zillah, while she marked 
the beauty of her person, the sweetness of her voice, 
and the majectic elegance of her demeanor, was utter- 
ly at a loss to account for the infatuation of the hus- 
band who could alienate his affections from such a wo- 
man. Octavia, after having conversed with her for a 
short time, and invited her to her future levees, so 
long as she remained in Rome, added, ‘ You will I 
hope, afford me the pleasure of meeting you to-mor- 
row at the theatre, when Antony proposes to treat the 
people with a show of wild beasts. Of how many 
does your party consist ?’ 

*«* We are only three,’ said Zillah, who was about 
to add that the Hebrews indulged not in such specta- 
cles: but while she was considering how to state her 
objection, so as to avoid giving offence, Octavia took 
three ivory tickets from a box, slipped them into her 
hand, and went forward to receive some other visitant. 
Maia immediately recovered possession of her prote- 
z/e, whom she seemed determined to set off, as she 
had already playfully told her, against Antony’s rhi- 
noceros. Notwithstanding the high rank and charac- 
ter of the visitants, they had not been quite able to 
suppress a titter, or a buzz, at Zillah’s costume, utter- 
ly opposed as it was to every thing classical or ortho- 
dox in fashion ; and the words, ‘ Parbarous! Beauti- 
ful Jewess! Stately creature !’ were whispered to one 
another while she had been conversing with Octavia. 
A slight mistake committed by Zillah, in her igno- 
rance of Roman customs, converted the titter into an 
undisguised laugh. With a look and faint cry of ter- 
ror, she had started back on beholding a live snake 
writhing itself in the bosom of one of her party, until 
informed by Maia that it was a harmless little tame 
serpent, which many ladies thus carried, on account of 
the refreshing coolness it imparted to the skin. The 
female in question took out the twisting reptile, called 
it her pet, her grig, her dear little Angilla, kissed it 
tenderly, and returned it to its nest. ‘Now come and 
sit upon the sofa,’ said Maia, after having paraded her 
friend round the circle; ‘and I will tell you who the 
people are as they pass us. Ah! you are looking at 
those two fine boys—are they not noble children? 
One of them is Octavia’s, by her first husband, Mar- 
cellus; the other is Antony’s by his former wife, Ful- 
via; and it is impossible to say which of them she 
loves best. Yonder, in white, are the two Vestals 
who passed us in the street. I told you they were 
coming here. Have a care, sirrah!’ she continued, 


addressing a slave, who was sprinkling the apartment | 
with perfumed water: ‘ this amaranth mantle of mine , 


is too precious to be stained.—Ah! my dear Poppe ! 
I knew you were coming, by the delightful odours of 
your essences. Spare me a few drops of your cinna- 
mon extract. That fine tall figure is Hortensia, who, 
when the Triumvirs would have pillaged the Roman 
ladies of half their fortunes, rated them soundly ; and, 
in conjunction with her friend Qctavia, compelled 
them to reduce their claim. And yonder is Marciana. 
Ah! I would lay a wager that she has been meeting 
Lepidus in some party, for I know the mystic mean- 
ing of those flowers in her hair. 
let us get out of the way of old Zlia Pompeia, with 
her painted and patched cheeks, her scraggy fin- 
gers washed in asses milk, and her head like the 
tower of Cybele. She will talk usto death. When 


O dit et dominii! | 


once she begins, you may as well ask the river Tiber 
to stop her tongue. I hate such chatterboxes.’ 

‘Zillah had no particular affection for them and 
she was therefore far from displeased when her com- 
| panion, having gone the round of the whole company, 
/and exhausted her materials rather than volubility, 
| observed that it was getting stupid, and proposed that 
{they should take their departure, and drive back to 
| their lodgings.” 

We have room for no more extracts; yet cannot 
forbear transferring to our columns a part of the ac- 
count of Zillah’s escape from Antony. 

“Zillah, gazing beneath her, beheld a vast and 
lofty hall, near the ceiling of which she found herself 
standing. It was spacious as the interior of a tem- 
ple, decorated with ponderous columns, a large statue 
of the veiled Isis, and other grim, gigantic, and hid- 
eous deities of the Egyptian mythology, which being 
only indistinctly revealed in the dim twilight, impart- 
ed an additionally stupendous and terrible character 
to the gloomy vastness of the inclosure wherein they 
stood. A wrought stone cornice, projecting about 
two feet from the wall, extended from the spot where 
they stood to the opposite extremety of the building. 
‘Have you the courage to risk your life by walking 
along this dizzy ledge !’ inquired Cleopatra, pointing 
to it. ‘It is your only means of escape, and I have 
myself just traversed it for the purpose of visiting 
you?’ 

Zillah consents, and at night arrays herself ina 
dress prepared for her disguise, by Cleopatra. 

“It was agarment which Cleopatra herself had worn 
when it pleased her to personate the goddess Isis, the 
robe being decorated with the symbols of that deity, 
and the head-dress being a lofty garland of leaves, 
corn, and artificial peaches, Interwoven together.” 

Inthis disguise Zillah enters the hall, to await the 
preconcerted signal. 

‘‘ Massive gold chandeliers suspended from the 
ceiling, and numerous lofty candelabra and lamps 
of alabaster arranged along the side of the hall, 
irradiated the whole spacious enclosure with the 
blaze of day; the tables encumbered with the 
gorgeous plate, lofty Grecian vases sculptured 
with exquisite figures, and ponderous oriental cen- 
sers, the sparkling of whose gold was quenched 
in the radiance of the jewelry with which they 
were embossed, displayed that wasteful and in- 
sane profusion which constituted Mark Antony’s sole 
notion of magnificence ; the nobility and the priest- 
hood in their robes of ceremony, and the ladies of the 
court in their gala-dresses, resplendent with diamond 
blazonry, were ranged along the various tables; at 
the head of which satthe Triumvir, magnificently at- 
tired as the god Bacchus, having on his right hand, 
Cleopatra, the enchantress of all cyeund hearts, not 
less voluptuous and lovely than the Queen of Love, 
whose garb and attributes she had assumed for the 
night. Cupids and beautiful damsels representing 
the Nymphs and Graces, were in attendance upon the 
royal and divine pair; as if to complete their lively 
apotheosis, and to offer by their light, lovely, and ra- 
'diant forms, a strange contrast to the opposite extrem- 
|ity of the hall, where sat enthroned the great veiled 
| figure of Isis, within an enclosure, guarded at each 
‘angle by the gigantic black granite statue of an 
Egyptian deity, stern, solemn, terrific, and rendered 
still more hiedous by the red glare thrown from ihe 
| flaming altar in front of the shrine.” 





After silence had been proclaimed by a crier iu a 
loud voice, the priest of Isis called out, ‘The healtii 
of the god Antony! and may the sacrifices and liba- 
‘tions which he now offers to his sister Isis, be propi- 
| tiously accepted.’ 

‘«« At the same time he poured perfumed oil on the 
ae and the band, as it had been previously con- 
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certed, struck up Antony’s march. This was the sig- 
nal for Zillah. Commending herself to Heaven ina 
short prayer, she stepped upon the narrow cornice 
with a throbbing heart, and keeping her eyes fixed 
upon the Wall, while she waved her hand rejectingly 
towards the assemblage below, she proceeded witha 
slow and steady pace along her perilous path. Cleo- 
patra was the first to startle the echoing hall witha 
fearful shriek, as she pointed at the apparition, 
screaming out, ‘The goddess! the goddess! she re- 
jects the offerings!—and see, see! the fire of the al- 
tar has gone out !’ and she fell back in her chair, appa- 
rently overcome with dread. Owing to the great 
height of the cornice, none of the guests below could 
perceive its projection, and they might therefore be 
well excused for imagining that the offended goddess 
was ectually treading the air, and about to visit them, 
perhaps, with some terribleinfliction, * * * * 
Antony and Cleopatra themselves, in spite of their 
assumed divinity, and the royal diadem they wore, 
offered to their guest the humiliating spectacle of a 
disorderly retreat; and in a few minutes, the silent, 
lonely hail, with its lamps still blazing, the gorgeous 
vases and goblets flickering in their own golden light, 
their gems twinkling like stars, the censers breathing 
up their rich perfumes, and the costly feast outspread 
upon the tables, were all abandoned to the veiled god- 
dess, and to the granite giants, who seemed to be left 
as the grim guardians of the deserted banquet. 








Tales and Poetry from the English Souvenirs for 
mMpccexxiX. Edited by a Lady. 12mo, _ Phila- 
delphia, 1829. Carey, Lea and Carey. 


To those who are desirous of procuring, at a trifling 
cost, a judicions selection of the most valuable tales 
and poems from several of the best English Souve- 
nirs, the little volume before us is addressed. Not 
so large in its size as the smallest of the works from 
which its contents are extracted, it yet presents a 
collection of literary gems from four of the London 
Annuals, among which we recognize the most of those 
which struck us as possessing particular claims to appro- 
bation. Itis the case in every year-book which we have 
yet seen, that many unworthy articles find admission 
to their splendid pages; butin a selection like the one 
before us, where the editor, without any thing to bias 
her judgment, has such a rich magazine to cull from, 
it would be strange indeed if any but the most  bril- 
liant and happy eiiusions of genius were to find a place. 
The beautiful embellishments which adorn the Sou- 
venirs, the elegant style of their typography, and the 
silky smoothness of tie material on which they are 
printed, constitute, with many, a great part of their 
recommendations. In these respects, the little vol- 
ume of which we speak, although neatly executed on 
very good paper, makes no pretensions; but the lady 
towhose taste the task of selecting its contents has 
been entrusted, only addresses it, as she pleasantly 
expresses herself in a short figurative preface, “to 
those who can relish good fruit, for its own sake alone, 
independent of the showy ornament with which it is 
sometimes served up.” 

As we have severally reviewed the volumes from 
which the articles that compose the present are ta- 
ken, we shall offer no further critical comments on 





their merits or defects; but gladly avail ourself of | 


the opportunity which the appearance of this collec- 
tion affords us, to make one or two additional extracts. 
The agreeable story which we first give, from the pen 


of that most agreeable story teller, Miss Mary Russell | 


style, so modest and maiden-like in her sentiments, 
soarch in her description of the effects of love on the 
countenance, voice, and manners, and so graphic in 
the grouping of her figures, that her brief sketches 
possess an interest, and produce an effect, greater and 
more enduring than those of any kindred author of 
the present day. Letthe reader look at the flimsy 
material of the following story—the thread of plot of 
which it is fabricated—and then see into what a beau- 
tiful web it has been woven. 

A young woman, vexed with her lover for having 
lost a cricket match, rates him rather soundly for his 
clumsiness, which he taking in high dudgeon, goes 
off, and is gone for three years. In the meanwhile 
the young woman’s father and herself grow three 
years older, of course, which aforesaid three years 
produce very different effects in the two, making him 
‘‘ very infirm,” and her, ‘ lovelier, far lovelier, than 
ever.” At the expiration of this period they both 
walk out to see a cricket match, in which the young 
woman discovers that one of the players is her former 
lover. He, from subsequent practice, had become 
more dexterous than when she saw him last attempt 
the game, and his side, chiefly on account of his own 
skill, are the winners. He then apologises to to the 
young woman for having been angry, they settle all 
their differences, and in a short time become united in 
marriage. 

This may be called a fair synopsis of ‘‘ Lost and 
Won :” now let us see what Miss Mitford make, of 
these scanty materials. 


“« Lost and Won. 


«Nay, but my dear Letty—’ 

«Don’t Letty me, Mr. Paul Holton! Have not 
the East-Woodhay Eleven beaten the Hazleby Eleven 
for the first time in the memory of man? and is it not 
entirely your fault? Answer me that, sir! Did not 
you insist on taking James White's place, when he got 
that little knock on the leg with the ball last night, 
though James, poor fellow, maintained to the last 
that he could play better with one leg than you with 
two? Did not you insist on taking poor James’s 
place ? and did you geta single notch in either in- 
nings? Ard did younot miss three catches—three 
fair catches—Mr. Paul Holton? Might not you twice 
have caught out John Brown, who, as all the world 
knows, hits up? And did not a ball from the edge of 
Tom Taylor’s bat come into your hands, absolutely 
into your hands, and did you not let her go? And 
did not Tom Taylor after that get forty-five runs in 
that same innings, and thereby win the game? That 
aman should pretend to piay at cricket, and not be 
able to hold the ball when he has her in his hands! 
Oh, if I had been there!’ 

“*VYou!—Why Letty—’ 

“«*Don’t Letty me, sir'—Don’t talk to me!—I am 
going home.’ 

‘“«*With all my heart, Miss Letitia Dale !—I have 
the honor, madam, to wish you good evening.’ And 
each turned away at a smart pace, and the one went 
westward and the other eastward-ho. 

“This unloverlike parting occurred on Hazleby 
Down one fine afternoon in the Whitsun-week, be- 
tween a couple whom all Hazleby bad, for at leasta 
month before, set down as lovers—Letty Dale, the 
pretty daughter of the jolly old tanner, and Paul 


| Holton, a rich young yeoman, on a visit in the place. 


Letty’s angry speech will sufficiently explain their 


| mutual provocation, although, to enter fully into her 


Mitford, cannot but be acceptable to every reader. | 


In her sketches of village characters and village inci- 
dents, as we have before had occasion to say, she is 
happy beyond any other writer with whom we are 
acquainted. There is something so playful in her 


feelings, one must be bornin a cricketing parish, and 
sprung of acricketing family, and be accustomed to 
rest that very uncertain and arbitrary standard, the 
point of honor, on beating our rivals and next neigh- 
bors in the annual match—for juxta-position is a great 
sharpener of rivalry, as Dr. Johnson knew, when, to 
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please the inhabitants of Plymouth, he abused tht 
good folks who lived at Dock; moreover, one must 
be also a quick, zealous, ardent, hot-headed, warm- 
hearted girl like Letty, a beauty and an heiress, quite 
unused to disappointment, and not a little in love, and 
then we shall not wonder, in the first place, that she 
should be unreasonably angry, or, in the next, that be- 
fore she had walked half a mile her anger vanished, 
and was succeeded by tender relentings and earnest 
wishes for a full and perfect reconciliation. ‘ He’l 
be sure to call to-morrow morning,’ thought Letty to 
herself: ‘He said he would before this unlucky 
cricket-playing. He told me that he had something 
to say, something particular. | wonder what it can 
be!’ thought poor Letty. ‘To be sure he never has 
said any thing about liking me—but still—and then 
aunt Judith, and Fanny Wright, and ail the neigh- 
bors say—However, | shall know to-morrow.’ And 
home she tripped tothe pleasant house by the tan- 
yard, as happy as if the East-Woodhay men had not 
beaten the men of Hazleby. ‘Ishall notsee him be- 
fore to-morrow, though,’ repeated Letty to herself, 
and immediately repaired to her pretty flower-gar- 
den, the little gate of which opened on a path lead- 
ing from the down tothe street—a path that, for obvi- 
ous reasons, Paul was wont to prefer—and began ty- 
ing up her carnations in the dusk of the evening, and 
watering her geraniums by the light of the moon, un- 
til it was so late that she was fain to return, disap- 
pointed, to the house, repeating to herself, ‘1 shall 
certainly see him to-morrow.’ 

“Far different were the feelings of the chidden 
swain. Well-a-day for the age of chivalry! the hap- 
py times of knights and paladins, when a lecture 
from a lady’s rosy lip, or a buffet from her lily hand, 
would have been received as humbly and as thankful- 
ly as the Benedicite from a mitred abbot, or the acco- 
lade from a king’s sword! Alas for the days of chiv- 
alry! ‘They are gone, and I fear me forever. For 
certain our present hero was pot born to revive 
them. 

“Paul Holton wasa well-looking and well-educated 
young farmer, just returned from the north, to which 
he had been sent for agricultural improvement, and 


now on the look-out fora farm and a wife, both of 


which he thought he had found at Hazleby, whither 
he had come on the double errand of visiting some dis- 
tant relations, and letting two or three small houses 
recently fallen into his possession. As owner of these 
houses, all situate in the town, he had claimed a right 
to join the Hazleby Eleven, mainly induced to avail 
himself of the privilege by the hope of winning favor 
in the eyes of the ungrateful fair one, whose animated 
character, as well as her sparkling beauty, had de- 
lighted his fancy, and apparently won his heart, un- 
til her rude attack upon his play armed all the vanity 
of man against her attractions. Love is more inti- 
mately connected with self-love than people are wil- 
ling to imagine; and Paul Holton’s had been tho- 
roughly mortified. Besides, if his fair mistress’s char- 
acter were somewhat too impetuous, his was greatly 
over-firm. So hesaid to himself— The girl is a pret- 
ty girl, but far too much of a shrew for my taming. 
Iam no Petrucioto master this Catharine. ‘I come 
to wive it happily in Padua ;’ and let her father be as 
rich as he may, I'll none of her.’ And, mistaking 
anger for indifference—no uncommon delusion in a 
love-quarrel—off he set within the hour, thinking so 
very much of punishing the saucy beauty, that he en- 
tirely forgot the possibility of some of the pains fal- 
ling to his own share. 

“ The first tidings that Letty heard thenext morning 
were, that Mr. Paul Holton had departed over-night, 
having authorised his cousin to let his houses, and to 
decline the large farm for which he was in treaty ; the 
next intelligence informed her that he was settled in 





Sussex; and then his relations left Hazlehy—and 
poor Letty heard no more. Poor Letty! Evenin a 
common parting for a common journey, she who stays 
behind is the object of pity : how much more so when 
one goes—goes, never to return, and carries with him 
the fond affections, the treasured hopes, of a young 
unpractised heart, 
* And gentle wishes long subdued— 
Subdued and cherished long!’ 
Poor, poor Letty ! 

‘Three years passed away, and brought much of 
change to our country-maiden and to her fortunes, 
Her tather, the jolly old tanner, a kind, frank, thought- 
less man, as the cognomen would almost imply, one 
who did not think that there were such things as wick- 
edness and ingratitude under the sun, became bound 
for a friend to a large amount; the friend proved a 
villain, and the jolly tanner was ruined. He and his 
daughter now lived in a small cottage near their for- 
mer house; and at the point of time at which I have 
chosen to resume my story, the old man was endea- 
voring to persuade Letty, who had never attended a 
cricket-match since the one she had so much cause to 
remember, to accompany him the next day (Whit- 
Tuesday) to see the Hazelby Eleven again encoun- 
ter their ancient antagonists, the men of East-Wood- 
hay. 

‘*« Pray come, Letty,’ said the fond father ; ‘I can’t 
go without you; I have no pleasure any where with- 
outmy Letty; and | want to see this match, for Isaac 
Hunt can’t play on account of the death of his mo- 
ther, and they tell me that the East-Woodhay men 
have consented to our taking in another mate who 
practices the new Sussex bowling—l want to see that 
new-fangled mode. Do come, Letty!’ And, witha 
smothered sigh at the mention of Sussex, Letty’ con- 
sented. 

** Now old John Dale was not quite ingenuous with 
his pretty daughter. He did not tell her what he 
very well knew himself, that the bowler in question 
was no other than their sometime friend, Paul Hol- 
ton, whom the business of letting his houses, or some 
other cause, not, perhaps, clearly defined, even to 
himself, had brought to Hazelby on the eve of the 
match, and whose new method of bowling (in spite of 
his former mischances) the Hazelby Eleven were will- 
ing to try; the more so as they suspected, what, in- 
deed, actually occurred, that the East-Woodhayites, 
who would have resisted the innovation of the Sussex 
system of delivering the ball into the hands of an 
one else, would have no objection to let Paul Holton, 
whose bad playing was a standing joke amongst them, 
do his best or his worst in any way. 

‘Not a word of this did John Dale say to Letty ; so 
that she was quite taken by surprise when, having 
placed her father, now very infirm, in a comfortable 
chair, she sate down by his side on a little hillock of 
turf, and saw her recreant lover standing amongst a 
group of cricketers very near, and evidently gazing 
on her—just as he used to gaze three years before. 

‘“‘ Perhaps Letty had never looked so pretty in her 
life as at that moment. She was simply drest, as be- 
came her fallen fortuaes. Her complexion was still 
colored, like the apple-blossom, with vivid red and 
white, but there was more of sensibility, more of the 
heart in its quivering mutability, its alternations of 
paleness and blushes; the blue eyes were still as 
bright, but they were oftener cast down; the smile 
was stillas splendid, but far more rare; the girlish 
gayety was gone, but it was replaced by womanly 
sweetness ;—sweetness and modesty formed now the 
chief expression of that lovely face, lovelier, far love- 
lier, than ever. So apparently thought Paul Holton, 
for he gazed and gazed with his whole soul in his eyes, 
in complete oblivion of cricket and cricketer, and the 
whole world. At last he recollected himself, blushed 
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and bowed, and advanced a few steps, as if to address 
her; but, timid and irresolute, he turned away with- 
out speaking, joined the party who had now assem- 
bled round the wickets, the umpires called ‘ Play !’ and 
the game began. 

“« East-Woodhay gained the toss and went in, and 
all eyes were fixed on the Sussex bowler. The ba 
was placed in his hands; and instantly the wicket 
was down, and the striker out—no other than ‘Vom 
Taylor, the boast of his parish, and the best batsman 
in the county. ‘Accident, mere accident!’ of course, 
cried East-Woodhay ; but another, and another {ol- 
lowed: few could stand against the fatal bowling, and 
none could get notches. A panic seized the whole 
side. And then, as losers will, they began to exclaim 
against the system; called it a toss, a throw, a tick; 
any thing but bowling, any thing but cricket; railed 
at itas destroying the grace of the attitude, and the 
balance of the game; protested against being con- 
sidered as beaten by such jugglery, and, finally, ap- 
pealed to the umpires as to the fairness of the play. 
The umpires, men of conscience, and old cricketers, 
hummed and hawed, and see-sawed ; quoted contend- 
ing precedents and jostling authorities ; looked grave 
and wise, whilst even their little sticks of office seem- 
ed vibrating in puzzled importance. Never were 
judges more sorely perplexed. At last they did as the 
sages of the bench often do in such cases—reserved 
the point of law, and desired them to ‘play out the 
play.’ Accordingly the match was resumed; only 
twenty-seven notches being gained by the East-Wood- 
hayians in their first innings, and they entirely from 
the balls of the old Hazelby bowler, James White. 

“ During the quarter of an hour’s pause which the 
laws allow, the victorious manof Sussex went up to 
John Dale, who had watched him witha strange mix- 
ture of feeling, delighted to hear the stumps rattle, 
and to see opponent after opponent throw down his 
bat and walk off, and yet much annoyed at the? new 
method by which the object was achieved. ‘We 
should havej,not called this cricket in my day,’ said 
he, ‘and yet it knocks down the wickets gloriously, 
too.’ Letty, on her part, had watched the game with 
unmingled interest an admiration: ‘He knew how 
much I liked to see a good cricketer,’ thought she ; 
yet still, when that identical good cricketer approach- 
ed, she was seized with such a fit of shyness—call it 
modesty—that she left her seat and joined a group of 
young women at some dissance. 

“Paul looked earnestly after her, but remained 
standing by her father, inquiring with affectionate in- 
terest after his health, and talking over the game and 
the bowling. At length he said, ‘Ihope I have not 
driven away Miss Letitia.’ 

“¢ Call her Letty, Mr. Holton,’ interrupted the old 
man; ‘plain Letty. We are poor folks now, and 
have no right to any other title than our own proper 
names, old John Dale and his daughter Letty. A 

ood daughter she has been to me,’ continued the fond 
ather ; ‘ for when debts and losses took all that we 
had—for we paid to the uttermost farthing, Mr. Paul 
Holton, we owe no man a shilling !—when all my 
earnings and savings were gone, and the house over 
our head—the house I was born in, the house she was 
born in—I loved it the better for that!—taken away 
from us, then she gave up the few hundreds she was 
entitled to in right of her blessed mother to purchase 
anannuity for the old man, whose trust ina villain 
had brought her to want.’ 

“God bless her!’ interrupted Paul Holton. 

“** Ay, and God will bless her,’ returned the old 
man solemnly—‘ God will bless the dutiful child, 
who despoiled herself of all to support her old fa- 
ther !’ 

‘‘¢Blessings on her dear generous heart!’ again 
ejaculated Paul ; ‘ and I was away and knew nothing 
of this!’ 


i] 
al 


“‘*T knew nothing of it myself until the deed was 
completed,’ rejoined John Dale. ‘She was just of 
age, and the annuity was purchased and the money 
paid before she told me; and a cruel kindness it was 


to strip herself for my sake; it almost broke my 
’ 
i 





heart when I rrd th tory. But even that was 
nothine,’ continued the good tanner, warmi 2° with 
bis st ect, * compare | with her conduct since. If 
| 3 ou could butsee how she k s the house, and how 
she waits upon m I han ess, | cheerfulness, 
and all her pretty ways and contrivans to make me 
forget old times and cld places. Poor thing! she 
must miss her neat parlor and the flower-garcen she 


was So fond Oi, as much 


ereat hall; but she 
never has spo! 
for all you know, 
quick-tempered 

““¢ And [knew nothing of this !’ repeated Paul Hol- 
ton, as, twoor three of their best wickets being down, 
the Hazelby players summoned him to goin. ‘I 
knew nothing of all this!’ 

“ Aoain all eyes were fixed on the Sussex cricketer, 


as 1 do my tan-yard and the 
never seems to think of them, and 
> our misforiunes, 


to be a little 


ena hasty word since 
poor thing! she used 


” 


dlikely to verify the predictions 
and confirm the hopes of the most malicicus of his ad- 
versaries, by batting as bad'y as he had bowled well. 
He had not caught sight of the ball; his hits’ were 
weak, his defence insecure, and his mates began to 
tremble and his opponents to crow. Every hit seem- 
ed likely to be the last; he missed a leg ball of Ned 
Smith’s; was all but caught out by Sam Newton; and 
East-W oodhay triumphed, while Hazelby sat quaking; 
when a sudden glimpse of Letty, watching him with 
manifest anxiety, recalled her champion’s wandering 
thoughts. Gathering himself up he stood before the 
wicket another man; knocked the ball hither and 
thither, to the turnpike, the coppice, the pond; got 
three, four, five, at a hit; bafiied the slow bowler 
James Smith, and the fast bowler Tom Taylor; got 
fifty-five notches off his own bat; stood out all the rest 
of his own side; and so handled the adverse party 
when they went in, that the maich was won ata sin- 
ele innings, with six-and-thirty runs to spare. 

“Whilst his mates were discussing their victory, 
Paul Holton again approached the father and daugh- 
ter, and this time she didnot run away: ‘ Letty, dear 
Letty,’ said he; ‘three years ago I lost the cricket- 
match and you were angry, and! was a fool. But 
Letty, dear Letty, this match is won; and if you- 
could but know how deeply [ have repented, how ear- 
nestly L have longed for this day! The world has 
gone well with me, Letty, for these three long years. 
| have wanted nothing but the treasure which I my- 
self threw away, and now, if you would but let your 
father be my father, and my home your home !—if you 
would but forgive me, Letty !’ 

‘‘ Letty’s answer is not upon record ; but it is certain 
that Paul Holton walked home fromthe cricket ground 
that evening with old John Dale hanging on one arm, 
and John Dale’s pretty daughter on on the other; and 
thata month after the bells of Hazelby church were 
ringing merrily in honor of one of the fairest and 
luckiest matches that ever cricketer lost and won.”’ p. 
75-84. 

The foregoing pleasant sketch is from the Forget 
Me Nol, to which Annual the editor of the selection 
of Tales and Poetry under consideration is also in- 
debted for the annexed copy of verses, founded on the 
incident related in the prefatory passage from Livy. 


and at first he seem 


Marcus Curtius. 


By an earthquake, a gulf of immense depth was suddenly 
opened in the Roman forum. To fill it baffled the efforts of the 
whole population. The oracle declared that the richest trea- 
sure of Rome alone could close the gulf, which must otherwise 
swallow upthe city. Marcus Curtius, a distinguished warrior, 
atlength came ferward, and, declaring that arms and courage 
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were the true treasures of a people, sprang with his horse into 
the gulf, which immediately closed.—Liv. 1. vii. c. 6. 


It is night—a starless night!— 
Cries of frenzy and affright, 
Sudden shrie., and hollow groan, 
Chashing siireld. and t ipet blown, 
Ring, asif the Roman wall 
Treinbled at the fiery Gaul. 


Through the rushing rain and haze 
Shows the toreh’s struggling blaze 
Visaves of fear and Vvouu 

Upturn’d to the rolling thunder. 

What are th ough the tempest brightening 7— 
Sous and soy igns of the bightning. 
What distains the heaven's Ligh floor ?— 
There are visioned tloods of gore, 
Lances crashing, flags unfurled, 
Warriors froin their chargers hurled, 
Helinets empty, bucklers bro ven. 

Rome ! behold the bloody to! en, 

When the lust of blood shall blind thee, 
Of the fate that yet shall bind thee! 


When the sign of 0 was shown, 
With a deep and dying moan, 

Far away the tempest swept: 

Yet, of all the myriads, slept, 

Through that fateful night, not one. 

On the inountain’s topmost stone, 

With his mystic staif and globe, 

Stood the Augur in his robe, 

Like a spirit in its shroud, 

Watching bird, and star, and cloud. 
On his turret’s marble height 

Gazed the noble through the night: 
Sat the peasant by his lamp: 

Rome was like a fearful camp 
Leaguered by a deadly foe: 

Footsteps, ceaseless as the flow 

Of waters from their mountains gushing, 
Through the sullen night were rushing : 
All darkness, deep as death, but where 
The Capitol, in middle air, 

Sent from its altar’s golden frame 

The whirling pyramid of flame. 


Lingering morn at length has come :— 
Rome—its light but shows thy doom! 
In thy centre gapes a grave— 

Tomb of all thy bright and brave— 
Oaward, onward, still distending, 
Tower and temple o’er it bending: 
Down, ten thousand fathoms deep, 
Rolls the palace heap on heap: 
Down go temple, down go tower— 
Still the mighty jaws devour ! 

Stands the priest upon the brink— 
Down the priest and altar sink. 

O’er the gulf the Tuscan seer 
Weaves the spells that spirits fear: 
On the flame the victim lies— 

Down go seer and sacrifice. 

Bleeds upon the brink the slave— 
Onward, onward, spreads the grave! 


Lo, who comes! with streaming hair, 
Naked feet, and bosom bare; 
Thoughts of immortality 

Flashing in her splendid eye: 
Maddening with the oracle— 

Hark the sybi!’s fearful spell! 

* What shall fill that sullen tomb, 
But thy noblest treasure, Rome 2?” 
To the cavern rush the crowd, 

Each with glitterieg burdens bow’d: 
Living sculptures; golden urns ; 
Spices, from where morning burns 
On the new awaken’d globe; 

Tyrian canopy and robe! 

Ivory armlet; [udian gem; 
Mandrake’s midnight-gathered stem. 
Down the depth the treasures fly, 
Never more for human eye: 

Sull, like a gigantic wound, 

Spreads and spreads the black profound. 


Hark, the clattering of a steed, 
Rushing at his wildest speed ! 

Who sits upon that charger’s back, 
With bloody spur, and bridle slack, 
And plume bedabbled with the rain 
And cuirass mark’d with many a stain 
Of weary travel through the night, 
As from some field of fear and flight, 





Or city wrapt in sudden flame, 
That solitary warrior came ? 


The crowd before his speed divide ; 
“Forbear!” the haughty rider cried. 


“What's richer tha the miser’s hoard? 

The p triot soldier 4 id hi so di! 

Rome, wouldst thou fiilthat vawning grave 
Wh t treasure hast thou lice th brave ?” 

On rush'd the steed; with once fierce bound 


The warrior reach’d the trembling ground. 


One voice alone arose—thie cry 

‘I is can give bat once and die! 
As if the spear his life-bleod drauk, 

I »uero it \ brit thin 5 

Acloud was on hisceveof pride; 
Before him knelt his weeping bride! 
Rome, thy tale had then been told !— 
Then thy youthful—then thy old— 


All had made that gulf their bed; 
Wolf and dog had o’er them fed; 
Stave and robber held the land; 
All thy beauty, weeds and sand ; 
Onthy nec th’ eternal chain— 
Heard he but that voice again. 


Wild asthe ocean on the shore, 

Uprose the wondering myriads’ roar ; 
When, standing on the crumbling ledge, 
Gazed the dark warrior from the edge; 
Then, wheeling for the narrow space 

Of Death and Glory’s final race, 

Like the red thunderbolt burst on! 

A flash—a bound—a plunge—he’s gone! 
Back on the boldest of the beld 

Instant the mighty cavern roll’d. 


Long did the yearly victim bleed 
Where slept the warrior and his steed. 
And many atrophy was o’erthrown, 
Ere lay in wreck the old gray stone, 
On which the rude and simple rhyme 
Mark’d for mankind the spot sublime. 
3ut, though the old gray stone be past, 
Still shall the glorious record last; 
Stull, Marcus Curtius, shall thy name 
Be to the world a beacon-flame ; 

Still, through the clouds of ‘Time afar, 
Shine on an ever brightening star. 


BIOGRAPHY. 








WASHINGTON IRVING. 


AmoneG those who have most largely contributed to 
the stores of American literature, there is no name 
repeated more frequently, or with more invariable tes- 
timonials of respect, than that of our fellow-country- 
man, Wasuineton Irvine. Persuaded that a brief 
biographical sketch, of one whose genius and talents 
have elevated him toso enviable a place in the esteem 
and admiration of mankind, cannot prove otherwise 
thon acceptable to our readers, we have been at the 
pains to collect a few particulars in relation to the life 
of this distinguished man, and ouly regret that our in- 
formation is not more extensive, and our ability more 
adequate to the task we have undertaken. 

He was born in this city, in the year 1782, and, af- 
ter going through the proper course of preparatory 
instruction, was entered a student of Columbia Col- 
lege. The earliest efforts of his pen, of which we have 
any knowledge, were published in a daily paper, call- 
ed the Morning Chronicle, under the title of ** Letters 
of Jonathan Oldstyle,” which have been since (in 1824) 
collected into a volume, and republished in London, 
as by the author of the Sketch Book. Although the 
foisting thus, without authority, and with no other mo- 
tive than that of profit, an author’s juvenile and long- 
forgotten essays before the public, after he has arri- 
ved at literary celebrity, is certainly censurable ; yet 
no one can regret the occurrence that has made him 
acquainted with the first attempts in letters of such a 
mind as Irving’s. These epistolary contributions con- 
sist of sportive remarks on dramatic representations, 
and humorous satires on the manners and fashions of 
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the period. They were written at about seventeen 
years of age, and though hasty and careless composi- 
tions, evince a number of the pleasing peculiarities of 
style and thought which have since so strongly mark- 
ed the writings of their author. Viewed without re- 
ference to the age when they were produced, they 
would not be entitled to much commendation; but he 
who peruses them with a knowledge of the attendant 
circumstances, though he may pronounce them pue- 
rile, will acknowledge their puerility that of a future 
Hercules. 

When about twenty-three years of age, the delica- 
cy of Mr. Irving’s health obliged him to suspend his 
studies, which had hitherto be en pursued wiih an ar- 
dor and intenseness of application too severe for his 
constitution; and a European excursion was deter- 
mined on, as well for the purpose of improving his 
mind, as restoring his bodily vigor by change of cli- 
mate and of scene. He accordingly, in 
barked for Bordeaux, whence, after a few weeks de- 
lay, to recover from the eflects of a sea-voyage, he 
proceeded through the south of France to Italy. In 
the delicious climate of that country, his health was 
soon re-established ; and after spending some time in 


‘attention of 


1805, em- | 


zine, re was iaduved to furnish to that periodical, 
brief, but admirably written narratives of the lives of 
the most distinguished of our naval officers. In per- 
forming this task there were sources of information 
open to him, to which not many could have had ac- 
cess; and there are but very few, that, with more co- 
pious materials, could have executed the trust with 
equal success. ‘The duty of the biographer is not con- 
fined exclusively to a detail of facts: he should illus- 
trate them by his own reflections ; should draw the 
his reader to the causes of the events he 
23 showing their connex- 
ion with virtuous motive and proper cougluct ; and, if 
evil, how they might have been avoided. ‘Thus mana- 
ged, biography iustructs, while it pleases; and it is 
thus, and with the ability of a master, that Mr. Irving 
has treated the subject. 
So much has been said of what is justly termed 
Washington Irvings great work—his Lite of Columbus 
—that to enter into an elaborate exposition of its mer- 


is relating ; ifthey are happy, 


its in the present article, might justly be considered an 


/act of supererogation. 


In a philosophical point of 


view, he has not rendered this elegant specimen of 


| biography as valuable as it might have been made, 


Rome, Florence and Naples, and making a short tour | 


of the island of Sicily, 
land, into France, and shor tly afterwards vy visited Eng- 
land, taking Flanders and Holland in his w ay. 

On his return to this city, in 1807, he commenced, 
in conjunction with the other well-nown contribu- 
tors to the work, the publication of Salmagundi, which 
appeared in numbers, at irregular periods, and be- 
came so universally popular, that, in the course of one 
year, it ran through six editions. The principal de- 
sign was to ridicule, in the manner happily hit on by 
Steele and Addison, in the Tattler and Spectator, the 
fools and follies of the day ; and a series of letters 
from the pen of our author, resembling, in tone, and 
style, Goldsmith’s Citizen of the 
readers of Salmagundi great delight. 
contained in these volumes was written by an elde 
brother of Mr. Irving, since dead. 

Knickerbocker’s History of New-York, appeared in 
1810. Of the @haracter and merit of this admirable 
work, it can scarcely be necessary to speak ; 
to be presumed that none who take the least interest 
in the literature of this country can be ignorant of its 
witty and humorous contents. 
most playful, and yet most pungent kind; in which 
whatever appeared, to the keen mental vision of our 
good-natured satirist, as ridiculous and foolish in the 


he returned, through Switzer- | 


World, gave the. 
The poetry | 
r| the discovery of the new world, a vast mass of facts, 


as itis) 


It isa satire of the | 


) truth, 


customs and maaners, and in the recent political mea- | 
rise up from their sleep of centuries, and pass in long 


sures of the times,is exposed to laughter and derision, 
by being grotesquely 
ments and garniture of our Dutch progenitors, and 
gravely set forth as incidents belonging to the pre- 
tended history of a former period. ‘The publication 


arrayed in the antique habili- | 


met witha rapid sale; and notwithstanding the odd | 


way in which their ancestors were tricked out on its | 


pages, the Dutch part of our population evinced as | 
much pleasure in the perusal of the work, as any of its | 


readers. 


During the same year, (1810,) a duodecimo edition | 


of Campbell's poetical works was published in Balti- 


more, to which was prefixed a biographical sketch of 


the poet, from the pen of Mr. lrving, who, notwith- 
standing that his materials in writing this life, were 
nearly as few and unsatisfactory as ours in writing his, 
has given to the world an interesting and instructive 
sketch, of about forty pages, which, for 
sentiment and elegance of diction, is but little inferior 
to Johnson's master-piece, the Life of Savage. 

To biographical literature, Mr. Lrving also made 
some valuable additions, during the late war with 
Great Britain, when, in compliance with the earnest 
solicitations of the proprietors of the Analectic Maga- 


justness of | 





had all the opportunities for moral reflections and in- 
ferences been embraced which its subject on every 
page affords; but, as he himself remarks in the pre- 
face, ‘ he has avoided indulging in mere speculations 
or general reflections, except such as naturally rose 
out of the subject, preferring to give a minute and cir- 
cumstantial narrative, omitting no particular that ap 
peared characteristic of the persons, the event, or the 
times ; and endeavoring to place every fact under 
such a point of view, that the reader might perceive 
its merits, and draw his own maxims and conclu- 
sions.”’ In this attempt it is needless to say how well 
he has succeeded. ‘The full blaze of his genius is 
shed on thesubject; and the consequence is that, al- 
though every reader thought himself already well ac- 
quainted with the circumstances and events atiending 


many of them of the most important and interesting 
character, are disclosed to view, on which the labors 
of no previous biographer had thrown any ulumina 
tiou. ‘The profundity of his research, the delicacy of 
his taste, and the poetic character of his mind, are 
alike shown, in the extent, selection, and disposition 
of his materials. The reader, in perusing these pa 
ges, on every word of which is placed the stamp of 
is yet thrilled with all those varied sensations of 
delight and surprise, which the loftiest kind of poetic 
fiction occasions, Kingsand queens, and armed hosts, 


review before him; he sees a tall and noble looking 
form standing aloof from the gorgeous and glittering 
cavalcade, turning his glance in sorrow from the splen 

did folly, to the wide and pathless ocean ; far over its 
waters his eye seems almost to penetrate, till 
another world emerges from its bosom, and animates 
him to perseverance. He sees him next venturing, 
in au Insufficient armament, on that fearful expanse 
of waves, inspiring the irresolute with confidence, si 

lencing the mutinous with frowns, and guiding the ig- 
norant with consummate skill. Hesees him, in short, 
through all his gradations of triumph, and through all 
his gradations of misfortune, through the medium of 
a narrative, which, for the elegant and perspicuous 
language in which it is told, for the dignity of the cir- 
cumstances it relates, and for theimpression it leaves 
on the mind, is but little surpassed by the most eleva 

ted poems of aucient or modern times. 

‘he person of Mr. Irving is well proportioned, and 
about the middle size. His hair and eyes are dark; 
the latter, when he is occupied by thought, exhibiting 
a remarkable placid expression, ‘but lighting up with 
great animation when he is engaged im conversation. 
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His countenance is rather handsome than otherwise, 
and indicates an intelligent mind. In manners he is 
modest and unobtrusive, but perfectly easy; in walk 
and movements, graceful and commanding; and in 
conversation, eloquent. A keen observer of all that 
passes around him, as his writings sufficiently show, 
he never appears actuated by an undue curiosity ; and 
his remarks contain none of those satirical touches 
which give such life and spirit tohis works. His dis- 
position is represented as affectionate and amiable, and 
his conduct to be governed by the nicest principles of 
honor and morality. 

The mind of the accomplished author is richly stor- 
ed with various kinds of knowledge, of which he 
never makes an ostentatious display, as is too com- 
mon with persons of fewer acquisitions. Besides be- 
ing familiarly conversant with classic literature, he is 
master of the French, Italian, Spanish and German 
languages, and well acquainted with the best writers 
ineach. That he is deeply read in the works of the 
old English authors, cannot be doubted; and he has 
transferred to his own pages many of the sterling 
qualities with which they abound. 

The style of Mr. Irving exhibits the ease and 
grace of Goldsmith’s, though, in the invariable euphony 
and melodious arrangement of his sentences, he more 
resembles Johnson; but is without his pompous tur- 
gidity. He possesses great exuberance of language, 
a rich store of illustrations, and a prolific fancy. In 
sentiment, he is tender aud natural; in description 
vivid and correct; and in morals, blameless. The 
principal fault that we should be inclined to urge 
against him, is too uniform sweetness. His birds all 
ways warble, his sky is always blue, the wave always 
limpid and cool, and all nature arrayed in perpetua- 
verdure. 

We have thus communicated to the reader all that 
we have been able to glean of Mr. Irving. , We trust 
we have been accurate, and wish that we could have 
been more minute; but, as our author himself well 
observes, in his life of Campbell, ‘ we are as ignorant 
respecting the biography of most living authors of 
celebrity, as though they had existed ages before our 
time; and indeed are better informed concerning the 
characters and lives of authors who have long since 
passed away, than of those who are actually adding 
tothe stores of European literature. Few think of 
writing the anecdotes of a distinguished character 
while living. His intimates, who of course are most 
capable, are prevented by their very intimacy, little 
thinking those domestic habits and peculiarities which 
an every day acquaintance has made so trite and fa- 
milir to themselves, can be objects of curiosity to all 
the world besides.” 








Firz-Greene HAatveck. 


Fitz-Greene Hatveck was born, August, 1795, in 
Guilford, Connecticut, where he resided until the 
year 1813. Ata very early period of his life, the bias 
of his mind towards poetry was evinced by various 
metrical effusions, represented to us as having pos- 
sessed uncommon merit, for juvenile productions ; but 
all of which, we are sorry to add, have been destroy- 
ed by their author. [t would have been highly grati- 
fying to peruse these precocious ebullitions of genius, 
and to trace in them the faint glimmerings of that 
light of song, which has since brightened into such 
unusual splendor. Whatever relates to the early ef- 
forts of those who are destined to become, in 
any way, “‘a nation’s glory,” possesses deep moral in- 
terest; and it is not only pleasing, but profitable, to 
Watch the unfoldings of such a mind as Halleck’s, and 
Note its first struggles to give language to feelings, 
created by ‘‘all various nature pressing on the heart.” 
One of the effusions of his youthful muse, but of a la- 








ter date than those to which we have alluded, was 
published in a New-York paper, in 1809, when the 
author was but fourteen years of age. This may per- 
haps be recovered; thongh it is much to be feared, 
from the ephemeral nature of the publication in which 
it appeared, that, like the others, it has passed away 
into oblivion. 

The thought-inspiring stillness of a country-life, and 
the romantic character of the scenery around his 
birth-place, tended, in no small degree, to nourish the 
poetic germ, of the possession of which Mr. Halleck 
gave such early evidence. In the poem eutitled 
* Connecticut,” he has shown how highly and how 


justly he appreciated the beauties of his native state, 


and how indelibly they are imprinted on his memory. 
To use his own impressive language, 
“Her clear warm heaven at noon, the mist that shrouds 
Her twilight hills, her cool and starry eves, 
The glorious splendor of her sunset clouds, 
The rainbow beauty of her forest leaves, 
Come o’er the eye in solitude, and crowds, 
Where’er his web of song her poet weaves ; 
And his mind’s brightest vision but displays 
The autumn scenery of his boyhood’s days.” 

At the age of eighteen Mr. Halleck came to this ci- 
ty, where he has since resided; and has produced, on 
various occasions, some of the sweetest and noblest 
lyric, and some of the most pungent and caustic sa- 
tirical poems, to be found in the language. In March, 
1819, the Croakers, a series of Pindaric odes, in which 
the follies and extravagances of society were lashed 
with infinite pleasantry and humor, inade their ap- 
pearance in the Evening Post. The curiosity of the 
town was greatly excited to know by whom they had 
been written; and they were ascribed, at different 
times, to various different literary gentlemen, while 
the real authors passed, for a long while, entirely un- 
suspected. 

In the production of these delightful satires, there 
was associated with Mr. Halleck, a gentleman who is 
now no more—Joseph Rodman Drake, a scholar, a 
wit, and a poet. The American flag, an ode which 
all our readers must be acquainted with, is the pro- 
duction of his pen. He was gifted with an exalted 
genius, and gave promise of great poetic excellence. 
Besides his share in the Croakers, and the beauti- 
ful lyric which we have just named, he left behind 
the manuscript of a fanciful and imaginative poem, in 
two cantos, called “The Culprit Fay.” It is a pro- 
duction of much merit and beauty, and we cannot but 
regret that it is withheld from the public. Mr. Drake 
died of a consumption, in September, 1820. It was 
on the death of this gentleman, with whom Mr. Hal- 
leck was on terms of the closest intimacy and friend- 
ship, that he wrote those sweet elegiac lines, com- 
mencing, 

“ Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise.” 

“Fanny,” the next production of our author, was 
published in December, 1819. This is the longest of 
his poems, and the one, perhaps, which entitles him 
to most praise. It is an exquisite compound of play- 
ful humor, light satire, and tender sentiment; and no 
one has ever read it without according to the writer a 
high rank among the poets of this country. It was 
but three weeks from the time the work was commen- 
ced, until it issued from the press. He who writes 
with such ease and rapidity, and, at the same time, so 
sweetly, can scarcely be excused if he write but little; 
though the condition of that poet is truly enviable, 
who like Mr. Halleck, is censured, not for what he has 
written, but because he has written no more. In Feb- 
ruary of the following year, a second edition of Fan- 
ny, with alterations and additions, was published. 

We now come to “ Alowick Castle, with other 
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poems,” a volume which comprises, with what we have 
already mentioned, nearly all the productions which 
Mr. Halleck has yet given to the public. It was pub- 
lished in January, 1827, but most of the pieces which 
it contained had previously appeared in various pe 
riodical miscellanies. The name of the work is de- 
rived from the title of the poem that stands first in the 
collection, which was writteu during a visit to Europe, 
in 1822 and 1823. ‘ Marco Bozzaris,’’ a poem which 
has been so widely copied, so generally read, and so 
highly admired, that we cannot suppose any reader 
ignorant of its beauties, occupies the second place. 
The remaining pages are filled with other ‘bright 
gems of thought,”’ from the same rich intellectual 
nine. 

Asa poet, Mr. Halleck ranks high. He has not 
written much, but what he has written is almost fault- 
jess. Iftenderness and warmth of feeling, playful- 
ness of fancy, imagery, not abundant, but appropri- 
ate, and great copiousness, and invariable euphony of 
language, constitute a claim to excellence, his effu- 
sions are excellent. There is one censure—we have 
already named it—in which all concur; and we most 
cordially hope that Mr. Halleck will speedily amend 
the fault that occasions it. But whether he write 
more or not, as the poet is to be estimated by the 
quality, and not the quantity of his works, he is enti- 
tled to a place which but few can hope to attain. 


, 


“ There have been loftier themes than his, 
And longer scrolls, and louder lyres, 
And layslit up with poesy’s 
Purer and holier fires : 


Yet read the names that know not death : 
Few nobler ones than his are there ; 

And few have won a greener wreath 
Than that which binds his hair.” 


POETRY. 








THE POET’S NIGHT SOLITUDE. 
BY S. L. FAIRFIELD. 


Would that I were the spirit of yon star, 

That seems a diamond on the throne of heaven! 
Would that my holiest thought could ever dwell 
Mid the unsearchable vastvess of the sky! 

For ’tis deep midnight: and bland stillness sleeps 
On dewy grove and waveless stream, and airs, 
Floating about like heavenly visitants, 

Breathe o’er the slumbering flowers, and leafy woods, 
Such holy music as the tired heart loves— 

Low, murmuring, melancholy strains—so soft 
The ear scarce catches sound, though deeply feels 
The hushed communing heart the influence 

Of their lone oracles !—Departed hours 

Of mingled bane and bliss—of hope and fear— 
Of faithless friendship—unrequited love— 
Unshared misfortune, undeserved reproach— 
And humbled pride—and dark despondency— 
Hours of high thought and silent intercourse 
With the old seers and sages, when the soul 
Walked solemnly beside departed bards 

And lion-hearted martyrs ; and o’er veiled 
Forest and hill, and vale, and rivulet, 

With the deep glorious majesty of mind! 
Shadowing, with a most dainty phantasy, 

The cold and harsh realities of things, 

With the divine hypostasis of heaven, 

Whose beauty blossoms and whose glory burns! 


At such a time of thoughtful loneliness 
Ye come like seraph shades, and bear me back, 
On darkened wings to earlier passages 
Scarce less unblest than present years of grief 





I grope through now !—But woes, once borne, become 


Strange pleasures to our memory; the Past 
Hath its romance—its mellow lights, and shades 
Soothing deep sadness like the brightest hope 
That bursts upon the future. While we gaze 
Down the dark vista, where in bitter pain 

And weariness and solitude of soul, 

We long have roamed forsaken—all the scene 
Assuines a calin repose, a verdure mild 

As midnight music, and our hearts o’ergush 
With tearful tenderness. O, there is bliss 
E’en in the darkest memory—a depth 

Of passion that now sluinbers, and of thought 
Though voiceless, eloquent and full of power, 
Which leaves all common hope, in life’s routine, 
Dim and delusive as the fire-fly’s light. 


Full orbed in pearly beauty walks the moon, 
Flinging on fleecy clouds soft gleams of light, 
That silver every fair and floating fold 
Mid the blue ether—while her beams below 
On slumbering vale and cliff, and haunted wood, 
And broad deep stream, and awful wilderness, 
Fall at the outskirts of vast shadowings, 

Like heaven’s great light on wings of angels thrown. 
And now the, breeze, in music’s fitful gush, 

Harps mid the osiers and wide harvest lakes 

Of grass and grain—and then the voices rise 

Of fays and fairies in the fir-wood near. 


Now sleepless bard—who never is alone— 
May mingle with the harmony of heaven, 
Triumphant o’er the evil of the world ; 

His heart may banquet on each gentle scene 
Of loveliness, and shrink not back aghast 
As from the mock and scoff malign of men. 
Tovoices softas sighs of sleeping flowers 
And tender as a fair young mother’s kiss, 
His spirit listens in its joy. On him 

The beauty of the old astrology, 

The silent hymn of heaven in starlight falls ; 
And alchemy bestows its choicest lore, 

And poetry, with all its holiness, 

Sinks gently o’er him like the early dew 
On the fair foliage of the Hesperides. 








LINES 
Written on a Pane of Glass in the House of a Friend. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


As playful boys, by ocean’s side, 
Upon its margin trace 

Some frail memorial, which the tide, 
Returning, must efface ; 

Thus I, upon this brittle glass, 
These tuneless verses scrawl, 

That they, when I away shall pass, 
May thought of me recall. 


The waves that beat upon the strand 
Wash out the schoolboy’s line ; 

As soon some rude or careless hand 
May shiver these of mine: 

But though what I have written here 
In thousand fragments part, 

I trust my name will still be dear, 
And treasured in the heart. 








SONG. 
BY THE SAME. 
Should all the world deceive me, Love, 
And frown with cold disdain, 


Their falsehood would not grieve me, Love, 
So thou but true remain. 
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I am not one whose plans of bliss 
Hang on the world’s decree ; 

My dearest, sweetest hope, is this— 
To be beloved by thee. 


The wand of power let others crave, 
Or red ambition’s brand; 
Contented I to live a slave, 
If thy sweet voice command : 
Nor need I wealth to make me blest ; 
But rich enough should be 
To own one pure and faithful breast, 
And feel it beat for me. 





WOMAN. 
BY THE SAME. 


No starin yonder sky that shines 
Can light like woman’s eye impart ; 
The earth holds not in all its mines. 
A gem so rich as woman’s heart ; 
Her voice is like the music sweet 
Poured out from airy harp alone ; 
Like that when storms more loudly beat, 
It yields aclearer, richer tone. 


And woman’s love’s a holy light 
That brighter, brighter burns for aye ; 
Years cannot dim its radiance bright, 
Nor even falsehood quench its ray : 
But like the star of Bethlehem, 
Of old to Israel’s shepherd’s given, 
It marshal’s with its steady flame 
The erring soul of man to heaven. 








REVOLUTIONARY SKETCH. 





Tae Capture or Fort MontGcomery. 


I trust the reader has not forgotten old Footwell, al- 
though so long a time has elapsed since the publica- 
tion of my former sketch. The truth is, that the prin- 
ters make such sad work of the hand-writing of an old 
man like me, that I had almost resolved to confine my 
garrulity to the fire-side, and appear no more before 
the public as the author of revolutionary reiminiscen- 
ces. Only to think of the ignorant fellows so far mis- 
taking my manuscript as to make me say, in my ac- 
count of our escape from the Refugees, on Long Island, 
that Captain Brewster landed us in New-York! That 
would have been, according to the vulgar saying, out 
of the frying-pan into the fire, witha vengeance; for 
all the world knows that in ’82, the time of my narra- 
tive, New-York was in possession of the British ; and 
to have landed there would have been going into vol- 
untary bondage—if nothing worse—in the hands of 
an enemy not ever merciful to their prisoners, as I 
shall presently show. I say, I had almost resolved 
not to write any more; but I find that my itch for 
scribbling was only allayed, not cured; and [ am in- 
duced again to trespass on the time of the reader, 
with an account of the capture of Fort Montgomery. 
The winters now a days are not as they used to be 
fifty years ago; and the youngsters of the rising gene- 
ration, when they complain of the severity of the cold 





the dark and portentous hours of that perilous strug- 
gle, to enable them to bear firmly up and persevere 
unto the end. It was in truth, to one who viewed it 
with a proper feeling, an ennobling spectacle, to see 
gray headed veterans, and young, beardless soldiers, 
crowding together around their evening mess-fires, 
their thinly clad limbs shivering from the intensity of 
the cold, and their haggard cheeks bespeaking the se- 
verity of the exposures which they encountered, while 
in their eyes was that expression of calm resolution 
which, more certainly than words, told thatnothing but 
death could or should check them in their onward 
march to freedom. There was no enthusiasm; no 
vain boastings ; no sanguine anticipations, in their 
conversation. Their words were those of deliberate 
and determined valor. With a full appreciation of 
what they were contending for, and the difficulties and 
dangers by which the contest must be accompanied, they 
had entered into it heart and soul, and staked their all 
upon the issue; and with an equanimity that success 
could not elate, nor discomfiture overshadow, they 
kept their thoughts constantly fixed upon the wage of 
battle, and suffered no obstacle to turn them aside 
from their course. 

The little band quartered in Fort Montgomery, in 
the fall of ’77, was not behind any part of the 
American army in the possession of those high moral 
attributes, and in the exhibition of that calm devoted- 
ness to the cause in which they had embarked, that 
gave such dignity and elevation to the struggle. Colo- 
nel Dubois, who had command of.the regiment, was a 
man of the most inflexible determination and valor; 
and from himself, down to the humblest private in 
the garrison, there was scarcely an individual who 
was not fully aware of the immense odds against 
which we were contending, and yet fully resolved to 
continue the contest until life should be lost, or liberty 
achieved. 

It was iu the fall of 77 that I joined the regiment of 
Colonel Dubois, taking with me a company of forty- 
five men, whom I had recruited in the neighbor- 
hood of Upper Salem. The reader is probably ac- 
quainted with the situation of Fort Montgomery, in 
the Highlands, the nearly obliterated traces of which 
may still be seen on the height which it occupied, ata 
little distance below West Point. The frail works to 
which the name of Fort Clinton was given were situa- 
ted on an eminence a little to the south-west of Fort 
Montgomery, and separated from#it by adeep ravine. 
Across this, a rude bridge had Ween thrown, for the 
purpose of affording ready intercourse between the 
two places. 

On the evening of the fifth of October, in com- 
pliance with private instructions which I had received 
from Colonel Dubois, I singled out a guard of ten good 
stout fellows, and marching silently to the shore, un- 
der cover of the night, andembarking on board a boat 
which had been made ready for the purpose, pro- 
ceeded down the river to Verplanck’s Point. Our ob- 


ject was to reconnoitre the movements on board a 


British frigate which had come to anchor there. It 
was a bitter cold night; but notwithstandind that we 
were almost froze, we continued to glide to and fro, 


about the enemy, in perfect silence, and making as 


Spell that has lately visited us, have little idea of the | 
sufferings of the American army in the winter of ’76 | 


and ’77, exposed as they were, with a very scanty 
supply of clothing, to the benuming influence of the 
most inclement weather, superadded to a full share of 
all the usual hardships and privations of military life. 
Nothing but the nature of the high enterprise in which 
they had engaged “their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor,” could have diffused a sufficient de- 
gree of moral courage into the souls of men, during 


little noise as possible with our oars, which we had 
had the precaution to muffle. When we first hove in 
sight of the frigate, the moon shone brightly down 
through the chilly atmosphere, illumining every fea- 
ture of the wintry scene with so much distinctness, that 
we, of course, did not choose to approach very near 
the object of our expedition; but preferred lurking in 
the shelter of a little cove, where, ourselves unseen, 
we might clearly perceive whatever was going on 
around us. Had not our blood been almost congeal- 
ed by the intense severity of the weather, we could 
not but have admired the beautiful prospect in the 
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midst of which we were lying, notwithstanding the 
danger that surrounded us. In the midst of the river 
lay the majestic frigate like a huge leviathan on the 
tide, her rigging glittering like ropes of silver, so 
brightly did the moon shine on the frost with which it 
was coated. Qn the opposite side, Stony Point frown- 
ed upon the water, into which it boldly projected, as 
if to bar the further passage of the British vessel up 
the stream; and dimly in the distance were seen the 
everlasting hills, their snow-covered crests so blending 
with the brilliant atmosphere, that the eye could 
scarcely trace their outline. 

We had been lurking in our ambush but a short 
while when our attention was attracted by an unusual 
stir aboard the English frigate The clattering of 
heavy feet hurrying fore and aft her deck, now and 
then orders given in a suppressed voice, and several 
other noises of a very equivocal character, reached 
our listening ears. Some of our party thought they 
could discern the gleamiug of muskets in the moon- 
light, as if the troops on board were drawn up on deck, 
and preparations were making to land. But whatev- 
er gave rise to these suspicious sounds, they soon sub- 
sided; and the stillness of the night, in a little while, 
was only interrupted by the tread of the sentinels in 
the gangways, the striking of the bell every half hour, 
and the cry of ‘“all’s well,” which immediately suc- 
ceeded, awaking all the echoes of the neighboring 
mountains. 

The moon went down about midnight, and towards 
morning a heavy rack of clouds spread over the sky, | 
shutting out the feeble glimmering of every star. As | 
the thick darkness which now covered all things, pre- | 
vented us from seeing any object, we cautiously pull- | 
ed our boat out of the cove, which had sheltered us all | 
the forepart of the night, and approached nearer to | 
the frigate, the situation of which was betrayed by a 
gleam of light that issued from the binnacle, and pass- 
ing through an after port-hole, fell on the dead eyes 
and laniards of the mizzen rigging. All was quiet 
on board; and as we carefully pulled our boat around 
the huge hulk, lying on our oars after every stroke, 
for the purpose of listening, we could plainly hear the | 
sonorous breathings of such of the crew as were birth- 
ed on the gun-deck. The flood-tide began about this 
time to set in pretty strong, and as I knew it must be 
drawing near day-break, | was on the eve of giving di- 
rections to return tothe Fort, when one of the oars- 
men was guilty of that careless trick, technically de- 
nominated among sailors and boatmen, “ catching a 
crab ;” or, in other words, suffering his oar to dip in 
such a manner as that the force of the tide and head- 
way of the boat jerked it outof his hand. Thisalways 
occasions a great rippling in the water; and as we 
were immediately opposite the starboard main-chains 
of the frigate when the accident occurred, it at once 
excited the attention, both of the sentry and the officer 
of the deck. 

*¢ Who goesthere ?” cried the latter. 

‘¢ Boat ahoy !”’ exclaimed the shrill, measured, mili- 
tary voice of the other. 

What to do in this extremity I scarcely knew. To 
have answered the hail, would but have been inform- 
ing the sentry where to direct his fire; and if I ordered 
the men to give way with all their strength, an imme- 
diate pursuit, guided by the noise of our oars, would 
be the consequence. Calculating, however, on 
the time it would take to lower away and man a 
boat, I chose the latter alternative, and accordingly 
whispering to my crew, “‘ Give way my hearties, pull 
witha will!” [put the helm a-midships, and made a 
straight wake directly up the river. My whisper 
reached the ears of the listening sentinel, who levelled 
his musket in the direction whence the sound proceed- 
ed. ‘ Fire!” cried the officer of the deck; and the 
Joud report reverberated through the mountains, 








while the ball, with too true an aim, entered the side of 
Jim Stanton, our bow oarsman, and as fine a fellow 
as any that shed their blood in the war of the indepen- 
dence. The oar dropped overboard out of Jim’s re- 
laxed grasp; he rose from his seat, made an uncon- 
scious effort to catch at, and reeling over the gunwale, 
sunk to the bottom without a groan. In the mean- 
whileall was hurry and bustle on board the frigate. 

‘Young gentlemen!” cried the officer of the deck, 
addressing himself to the midshipmen of the watch, 
‘Young gentlemen! call up the music and beat to 
quarters !”’ 

In an instant after, the shrill music of the drums 
and fifes was heard; the noise of the crew rushing 
with eager haste to their stations ; and the clamor of 
different onders, suce@@@ing each other with great ra- 
pidity. The creaking of the boat tackles informed 
me that they were lowering one of the cutters to pur- 
sue us, which was directly after confirmed by the 
shrill whistle of the boatswain’s mate, calling away 
the Third Cutters. The voice of the officer who was 
ordered to take command of the chase also was heard, 
directing the mento shove off, to let fall their oars, 
and give way; and the quick, regular sound of the 
oars striking against the rullocks announced that these 
orders were obeyed. 

The boat in which my expedition had been undertak- 
en was none of the swiftest; but I had the advan- 
tage of a considerable start, and knew better than the 
enemy how to keep in the strength of the tide. Be- 
sides, our oars being muffled they made so littie noise 
that my pursuers were obliged, every minute or two, 
to cease from rowing in order to listen for us, which of 
course prevented their gaining upon us very fast, 
Two or three times they discharged their pieces at us; 
but luckily without further efiect; and when day at 
last began to dawn, they saw that we were too far 
ahead either to be reached by their muskets or to be 
in danger of being overtaken, and consequently dis- 
continued the pursuit. 

On our arrival at Fort Montgomery I had an imme- 
diate interview with Colonel Dubois, and recounted 
the result of my expedition. I had scarcely finished 
when a scout, who had been sent down to the height 
next above Stony Point, also for the purpose of re- 
connoiterihg, rushed into the apartment, and announ- 
ced that a party of the British had landed, and were 
then actually ascending the mountain. Colonel Du- 
bois instantly gave orders for a strong detachment to 
get underarms ; and in less than fifteen minutes two 
hundred as brave fellows as ever the sun shone upon 
were on their march to intercept the British. 

We met the enemy in the hills and bushes about two 
miles below the Fort. A part had succeeded in as- 
cending the mountain, and the rest had filed off for 
the purpose of reaching Fort Montgomery by a circuit- 
ous route, and attacking it in the rear. The English 
party was much superior in numbers to our own; but 
we continued to fight them on a retreat until we en- 
tered Fort Clinton. In the running action the whole 
day had been exhausted ; and by the time that we ar- 
rived at Fort Clinton it was as dark as pitch. Hasti- 
ly passing through these works, which their gallant 
commander was determined to defend to the last, we 
marched at a rapid rate down the hill, to the bridge 
across the kill, or stream, which ran in the ravine be- 
tween the two forts, rushed up the acclivity on the op- 
posite side, and reached Montgomery just as the Eng- 
lish force came to a halt before it. At flag was sent by 
the English Colonel, Campbell, who commanded the 
attack, demanding a surrender of the Fort. It was 
met by Colonel William Livingston, who happened, 
at the time of this occurrence to be a visiter at Mont- 
gomery. He bid the English officer return for an- 


swer to his commander that if he had a desire to pos- 
sess Fort Clinton he must be at the trouble of taking !t- 
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As soon as this reply was repeated to Colonel Camp- 
bell, he issued orders to give no quarter, but on the 
contrary to kill all the damned rebels ; and the whole 
force flushed with the hopes of an easy victory rush- 
ed furiously forward to the onset. A rapid andsteady 
fire was kept up from the few pieces of artillery which 
we had inthe Fort, and as soon as the enemy ap- 
proached within the reach of our musketry, a tre- 
mendous fire was opened from the whole line of re- 
doubts, which in a few minutes compelled the assail- 
ants to fall back in much confusion. The voice of 
Campbell was heard high above the tumult of battle 
cursing his soldiers for their cowardice, and ordering 
them forward. But in vain. The unevenness of the 
ground rendered their approach to our works extreme- 
ly difficult, and the incessant fire which was poured 
down upon them caused such numbers to drop dead 
in the attempt, that a panic spread through the whole 
line, and they retreated, or rather ran back, in de- 
spite of all Colonel Campbell's efforts to rally them, 
nor paused until they were beyond the reach of our 
musketry. In the second onset, a well directed ball 
passed through the heart of the ferocious Campbell, 
and stretched him a bleeding corpse upon the earth. 
The British again retreated in much disorder; and 
not without great difficulty did Colonel Turnbull, who 
now assumed the command, induce them once more 
to march to the attack. The ammunition in several 
of our redoubts was by this time entirely exhausted, 
and the full force of the battle of course raged against 
those who still continued their resistance. Our num- 
ber was much inferior to that of the enemy; and in 
their third onset they seemed to be actuated by the 
desperation of madness, rather than the promptings 
of reasonable courage. But it had its effect. Re- 
doubt after redoubt was silenced; till at last the one 
in which I was stationed, commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Bruen and Major Logan, was the only one 
that maintained the fight. Our ammunition was near- 
ly expended; we were closely beset by the furious 
soldiers, who lately pallid with fear, were now alrea- 
dy flushed with the hope of victory and plunder; the 
English commander cried out, promising us good 
quarter to surrender ; and reluctantly we acceded to 
his proposition, 

The moment, however, that we announced our sur- 
render, the British soldiery rushed in upon us, and 
upbraiding us with the coarsest and most abusive lan- 
guage, commenced their work of pillage, stripping 
from us whatever we had, even to the clothing on our 
persons. Notwithstanding the pledge he had given, 
Colonel Turnbull looked on without attempting to 
check the rapacity of his men; and when I addressed 
him, saying, ‘“‘ Sir, you promised us good quarter ; 
but your soldiers are plundering us of every thing 
we possess,” he answered, with the utmost indiffer- 
ence, that they had captured the fort at the risk of 
their lives; and that we ought to be thankful if ours 
did not pay the forfeit for our obstinate resistance. 

A number of the principal officers and many of the 
privates, aided by the darkness of the night and their 
knowledge of the country, succeeded in effecting their 
escape. Those of us who were unfortunately taken 
prisoners, were confined in the barracks, during the 
night, and on the following morning were conveyed, 
under a strong guard, down the river, a little below 
Peakskill, where we were put on board a small trans- 
port ship, called the Myrtle. Three hundred of us, 
officers and privates, were obliged to crowd together 
between decks, in a space so insufficient for our ac- 
commodation, that but half could lie down at a time, 
and so closely crammed that it was with difficulty we 
could breathe. Among the many inconveniences of 


our situation, however, none was so oppressive at the 
time as the burning thirst which we all experienced. 
Nota drop of water had passed our lips since the pre- 





vious day, and for my own part I had not tasted of 
food or drink since we had been marched out of the 
fort to meet the British early in the morning. A loud 
and unanimous cry was accordingly raised for water, 
when, after much delay, and many threats that if we 
were not less noisy we should be fired upon, a tub or 
bucket full was at last lowered down to us, but so dis- 
gustingly filthy that, thirsty as we were, our stomachs 
revolted, and we could not drink it. Fearful that the 
severe treatment we received at his hands would in- 
duce us to rise upon the guard, the captain of the 
transport had two four-pounders drawn up to the 
main hatchway, and pointed down among us, swear- 
ing, at the same time, thatif one of the damned rebels 
made the least noise, he would blaze away upon us, 
and not live a man alive. Gentle reader, think not 
that old Footwellexaggerates in regard to the treat- 
ment which the prisoners who were captured at Fort 
Montgomery received from the British: what he tells 
youis literally true; and there are still some few liv- 
ing, besides himself, who can attest its correctnesss. 
Our passage to New-York was a long and, I need not 
say, a tedious one, crowded as we were almost to suf- 
focation, on board of that miserable ship, and our 
strength completely exhausted by hunger and fatigue, 

It was on a Saturday morning—I recollect it as a 
thing of last week—that we arrived at New-York. 
The ship hauled into Dock where the old Bear-market 
used to stand; and numerous groups of the rabble and 
idlers, as is generally the case on such occasions, were 
collected along the shore to.greet our landing. Poor 
fellows, that we were! we no doubt cut a miserable 
figure, with our ragged and unwashed clothing, long 
beards, and haggard countenances, and doubtless 
merited, in respect to appearance, some of the abu- 
sive epithets which the shouting and hooting mob lav- 
ished upon us. 

The officers and privates were separated into differ- 
ent squads on our reacliing the shore; the latter be- 
ing conducted, or rather dragged, to Courtland’s Su- 
gar House, while we were marched up to the Main 
Guard, then in the old City Hall, at the head of 
Broad Street, which has been torn down within the 
recollection of many of my readers. It was now six 
days since we had any of us eaten any thing ;—not 
for want of appetite, you may be sure; but for want 
of food—and it was therefore the occasion of no small 
joy to us that old Simmons sent in a supply of pre- 
visions, in answer toa note written to him by Colonel 
William Livingston. Never did frost dissolve away 
more rapidly in the morning sun, than the cheese and 
crackers of the publican disappeared on that memo- 
rable day. 

On Sunday morning we were removed from the 
Main Guard to the New Jail, or Provost Guard, as the 
old debtor’s prison which still stands in the Park, was 
then called. On our way, as on the previous day, we 
were accosted by the rabble with all manner of abu- 
sive epithets, and the loyal subjects of the king crowd- 
ed the doors and windows of the houses which we 
passed to behold and laugh at ‘‘the ragamuffin re- 
bels.” Amongst these merry gazers, my own sister, 
then too young and thoughtless to understand exactly 
the nature of the cause in which her brother had taken 
up arms, had hurried to a window in the house of a 
relative with whom she was residing, to see the forlorn 
looking spectacle pass. Little did she think, as in her 
childish glee she clapped her hands and joined in the 
laughter of those around her, that I was one of the 
ragged and deject prisoners, whose capture gave rise 
to the mirth of the crowd. At length our eyes met— 
she recognized me ia a moment—a tide of emotions 
rushed through her heart—and she fell fainting to the 
floor. I saw nomore of her; but afterwards learned 
that the little creature had made many ineffectual ef- 
forts to gainadmittance, which were all obstinate- 
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ly and cruelly repulsed. Through her instrumentali- 
ty, however, L received, soon after we reached the Pro- 
vost Guard, a very acceptable supply of provisions 
and bedding, which rendered my situation far more 
comfortable than it had been since our capture. 

When we reached the Guard House, the prisoners, 
twenty-five in number, were divided into two parties, 
twelve of us, myself included, being shut up in the 
porth-wesi corner room, on the first floor, which was 
extremely cold and filthy. The others were put in 
thenorth-east corner apartment, called the Congress 
room, on the second Immediately we 
were thus disposed of, Sergeant Keath, had 
charge of the Provost Guard, entered our apartments, 
followed by his red-coar sateilit 
whatever we had about our 
previous pillagers at Fort Montgomery. 

On our first the 
sioned by our entrance had excited the 
prisoner confined above, who, putting toa 
crevice in the floor, exclaimed in a loud “Tn 
the name of the Lord, what poor unfortunate rebels 
are you all?”’ ‘This salutation proved to be from our 
distinguished compatriot, Colonel Ethan Allen, who, 
as soon as he learned our names and situation, drop- 
ped down to us, through the crevice, a silver dollar, 
for our immediate relief. An English sentinel had 
been placed on guard at our door; and we received a 
whispered caution from the kind donor of our finan- 
ces notto trust him with the commission to purchase 
what we might stand most in need of—a caution which 
our dear-bought knowledge of the character of our 
enemies rendered us not slow in believing. In two 
hours after, the English sentinel was relieved bya 
Hessian. To him we confided our wishes, and en- 
trusted the piece of money which was all we had in 
the world ; and with most exemplary honesty he made 
the purchases required, after the lapse of two hours 
more, when he was himself relieved, only appropria- 
to his ownuse a little more than half the sum, 

On Wednesday, after we had been three days con- 
fined in the Provost Guard, our 
keepers, mercifully taking into consideration that a 
little refreshment might not be unacceptable to us, 
threw in, through the grating of the door, a small sup- 
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who 
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saved from the 


persons, 
arrival at the Provost, 
attention of ¢ 
his mouth 
voice, 


ply of raw salt beef, and a corresponding quantity of 


sea-bread, so fouland full of vermin, that, as it fell on 
the floor, it literally took to its legs, and ran all about 
the prison. Reader, gudge of our hunger and the ex- 
tremity to which we were reduced, when I tell you 
that, notwithstanding the floor was covered with mud 
and dirt, and the provisions thus furnished were dis- 
gustingly filthy beyond description, we yet felt upon 
them with eager haste and devoured them with rave- 
nous rapidity. 


It is useless to dwell further on the particulars of 


the severe and unmanly treatment we experien- 
ced while confined in the Provost Guard, which I have 
adverted to at all, not much from any feeling 
of hostility that it has left in my heart, from 
that principle of our nature which makes those oc- 
currences of our lives the pleasantest to memory 
which were the severest and most trying while they 
were actually taking place. The harshness of our cap- 
tivity was not at all ameliorated, er after the deci- 
sive discomfiture of Burgoyne ; 
the manner in which the gla 
cumstance reached our ears, 
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It was about ten o’clock intheevening. The guard 
for the night had been set; the noise of the populace 
without the prison walls had been for sometime | 
interrupted the lence but the 
door, and the 
shivering 


ed, and nothing 
ing of the ser tine! before our 


breathines of such of our forlorn and 


loud 
com- 


pany as had happily forgot their situation for a while 


in sleep. 


es, and stripped us of 


tumult oeca- | 


|many a window far 


kind and thoughtful | 





| had been Communicated in a rather singular 


and with a relation of | 





ia prisoner on parole, ¥ 
ush- | 
‘ tramp- 


In addition to all our other sufferings, that 
which resulted from our being cooped up, during those 


/long, severe winter nights, without fire, was not the 
least. To remedy + evil in as far as we might, we 


were in the practice ‘ huddling closely together on 
tome thus to impart to each other 
sufficient warmth to keep ourselves from freezing, 
Some of our number, as I just mentioned, had fatlen 


' 
the fioor, 


asleep; and, formy own part, I was fast sinking into a 
kind of torpid slumber, when we were all suddenly 


from the upper apart- 

unanimous, and long, 
that the stone trembled to its foundation. It 
had scarcely subsided, when the Stentorian voice of 
Hihan Allen reached us from the top of the chimney— 
which he had climbed with the agility of a cat to be 
communicate to his teilow bondmen the 
* Halloo, you rebels there ! 
he restof you! Burgoyne 
huzza! huzza! huzza!”’ 
fectly comprehended the nature and 
truth of this intelligence, loud joy mingled with 
the clamor who had got from the 
upper apartment on the roof could hear the sashes of 
down Chatham Row and Broad- 
way thrown violently up, the inmates of the houses 
being anxious to know what occasioned this violent 
uproar. Inthe meanwhile, the alarmed keeper of the 
Provost guard, with a file of men, rushed into our 
room and demanded, in a quivering and an angry 
voice, the meaning of our vociferations. The only 
reply which he obtained was another violent and 
unanimous outbreak of “ huzza! Burgoyne’s taken! 
Burgoyne’s taken! huzza! huzza!” Enraged be- 
yond measure, he stamped his foot on the floor, term- 
ing what we shouted a damned rebel lie, and swear- 
ing that, unless we were instantly silent, he would or- 
der his men to fireupon us. He then ascended to the 
upper apartment, to quiet the hubbub which still ra- 
ved above stairs. ‘There, however, he found better 
reason to credit the tidings than we could give him, 
and as he reluctantly admitted the possibility of their 
truth, the tone of his menaces underwent a very stri- 
king and ludicrous alteration. 

The we leon 1e news of the surrender of Burgoyne 
manner, 
to Colonel William Livingston. The Hessian who had 
been despatched on that evening, by the officers in the 
Congress room, for bread and tobacco, encountered, 
as he was returning, a very tall and withered looking 
old woman, who begged him, ina low and husky voice 
to give the loaf of bread and the plate of butter, which 
she at the same time handed him, to Colonel William 
Livingston, saying that she was aservant in the family 
ofa relation of that prisoner. ‘The unsuspecting sol- 
dier complied, little thinking that the loaf of bread 
which he conveyed into the Guard House, contained 
food for the mind more nutritious and sweet, than, ex- 
hausted and hungry as we all were, the substance in 
which the happy tidings were communicated, could 
supply to the body. On breaking it, to divide among 
his companions, the surprise of Colonel Livingston 
at seeing a letter, addressed to himself in a familiar 
hand-writng, may be easily imagined; but he had 
been privy to too many a russe de guerre, to betray 
his discovery to the soldier, still waiting in the apart- 
ment, by the exhibition of any emotion. As soon, 
however, as an opportunity occurred, the precious 
contents were perused—and the result has been seen. 
The old woman was a worthy American officer, then 
who had adopted that expedient 
hin the Provost of the pleasura- 
ble intelligence whicl just reached himself. 

As soon news of Burgoyne’s surrender was 
confirmed, we received much better treatment ; and 


shortly after were released on parole. 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Gem, a Literary Annual, Edited by Thomas 
Hood, Esq. l2mo. London, 1829. W. Marshall. 


Ir is a remark which we believe will apply to all— 
certainly to nearly all—the English Souvenirs we 
have seen, that their proprietors or editors appear to 
have been more anxious to make them splendid speci- 
mens of the graphic and typographic arts, than un- 
commonly excellent in a literary respect. A great 
solicitude, to be sure, in almost every instance, has 
been manifested to present an imposing array of cele- 
brated names in the table of contents; but a perusal 
of the articles to which these are attached, very often 
conveys the impression that it was the name alone 
which was desired, without any reference to the mer- 
its of the contribution. We have no doubt of the fact 
that Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, 
James Montgomery, and persons of like distinction in 
in literature, are importuned with such urgent solici- 
tations by the editors of these beautiful Avnuals for 
some effusion from their pens, that they find it difficult 
to refuse, and more than likely, in a number of cases, 
have set down to write with a feeling of vexed com- 
pliance extremely unpropitious to a proper exercise 
of mind. To no other cause can we attribute the puer- 
ility and want of merit observable in so many of the 
productions of great authors, which is sometimes so 
glaring that, without doubt, if the articles, to which, | 
in consequence of the accompanying name, aconspicu- | 
ous place is awarded, had been forwarded anony- | 
mously to the editor, with a request that he would ad- | 
mit them into his Miscellany, they would at once have | 
been rejected as unworthy of the honor. 

We have been led into these remarks by anexamin- 
ation of The Gem, another splendid London Annual, 
edited by the facetious Thomas Hood. As specimens 
of the fine arts, its illustrations are beautiful as any 
we have seen; and its typography is only surpassed 
by that of the Winter's Wreath, printed at Liverpool, 
which we noticed on page 101 of this paper. But in 
a literary point of view, notwithstanding the justly 
acquired celebrity of many of those whose contribu- 
tions are tobe found on its pages, we have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing it decidedly inferior both to the 
Allantic Souvenir and The Token. We have a num- | 
ber of times spoken in commendation of the spirit nid 
liberality and enterprise which gives birth to the beau- 
tiful little year-books which have become such favor- | 
ites with the public; and here repeat our belief that 
they have exercised a very important and salutary | 
agency in diffusing a relish for the fine arts, and in- | 
creasing a literary taste among the mass of readers. | 
Appearing in the shape of Holyday Presents, and 
usurping the place formerly occupied by toys and) 
worthless foppery, they finc access to many who, per- 
haps, in no other way would have an opportunity of 
examining such finished specimens of the ‘mimic 
art; and no doubt the curiosity “awakened by their | 
elegant illustrations frequently prompts minds unused | 
to thought or. stuily to peruse their contents. In so | 
far their effect is good. 

But it may be reasonably questioned whether, by 
proposing a standard of literature not sufficiently ele- 
vated, they have not a tendency to create imitation 
and emulation among those who are not qualified for | 
the task of authorship—whether they do not make 
writers of those who are not thinkers, and cause some 
who do think, and who are capable of better things, 
to remain satisfied with a very moderate exertion of 
their powers. He who without previous reflection, 
and without much use of the “ painful file,” can pro- 
duce a copy of verses equal to some effusion of Sir 
Walter Scott, will be very apt to rest perfectly satis- 
fied with his achievement, giving himself a deal of credit | 
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thirty years ago, must needs remember Tom Hopkins, 








for this evidence of his poetic genius, without ever sus- 
pecting that Sir, Walter Scott may have written a 
/poem unworthy alike of himseif and of his readers, 
| tis in this point of view that we regret to see so many 
| poor effusions of great minds in the different English 
| Annuals. Itwould be far better for the public, and 
|) eventually for the publishers, if the editors of these 
|costly books were directed to depend less on the 
|names attached to their contributions, and more on 
| the merits of the articles themselves, giving place to 
| all such, no matter by whom written, which were in- 
trinsically worthy, and rejecting those, no matter 
from what literary Colossus they might have emanat- 
ed, which possessed no real claims to approbation. 

The article which stands first in the superb book be- 
fore us, is a copy of verses from the prolific writer 
whose name we have just mentioned. Had they been 
written by a boy of fifteen, they would haye#etftied 
their author to praise ; but viewed as the production 
of the great Wizard of the North, and destined to 
‘the place of honor” in the Gem, we cannot look up- 
on them as deserving eulogy. The incident of which 
they are a versification is rather interesting than 
otherwise; but it is done into metre in so slovenly and 
prosaic a manner, that we cannot but believe an un- 
willing promise had been extorted from the author to 
wrile something for TRe Gem, and that he was only 
anxious to render a literal fulfilment of his pledge. 

Of the next poem (poem, forsooth!) by C. Lamb, 
Esq. we cannot even say that it would do credit toa 
boy of fifteen. The subject is an infant dying as soon 
as born: let us copy a dozen lines, that the reader , 
may see what trash may be written on a theme so 
fraught with poetic associations. 








“T saw where in the shroud did lurk 

A curious piece of Nature’s work, 

A flowret crushed in the bud, 

A namel-ss maid, in babyhood, 

Was in her cradle coffin lying ; 

Extinct, with scarce a show of dying; 

So soon to exchange th’ imprisoning womb 

For darker prison of the tomb! ' 

She did but ope an eye, and put ’ 

A clear beam forth—then strait up shut a 
P P 





(The above couplet is most delectable !) 

For the long dark: ne’er more tosee 

Through glasses of mortality.” ame 

Fal de riddle ral de ree ! | 
We will not needlessly occupy the time of our read- a 
ers, nor our own space, by separately pointing out ; 
the trashiness of a great part of the articles in this 
splendid book. Among its contents there is here and 
there an effusion creditable to the author; though 
truth compels us to add that such are far fewer in number 
than in any other work of the same class which we 
have seen. There is considerable merit in the follow- 
ing sketch by Miss Mitford ; though even she appears | iy 
to have been importuned into writing with more care- 4 
lessness and haste than are consistent with writing mt 
well. HY i 
| 


“« Tom Hopkins. i 


————e 


‘They who knew the little town of Cranley some 8 f 


the loudest, if not the greatest man in the place, and 
one of the most celebrated sportsmen in that sporting 
neighborhood, which he had honored with his res:- 
dence for a longer time than he—still in the prime of 


life, and as tenacious of his pretensions to youth as a i 
fading beauty—cared to hear tell of. Tom, whose mae 
family was none of the most illustrious, his ancestors bike 
having been from time immemorial grocers in the ta 
town, had had the good luck, before he was out of ; ey 
petticoats, to take the fancy ofa rich relation, a grand- t 
aunt; who, captivated, as grand-aunts are wont to be, ae 
hy a happy union of prettiness and mischief, rosy bear, 
cheeks and naughty tricks, the usual merits of a spoilt ' . 
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child, installed the chubby faced Pickle into the post 
of present pet and future heir, sent him to school at 
her own expense, and declared her intention to make 
a gentleman of him in proper time; a_ prospect, 
which, as her hopeful grand-nephew happily conceiv- 
ed the immunities and privileges of gentility to consist 
of idleness and field sports, proved sufficiently de- 
lightful to reconcile him to the previous formality of 
learning ‘small Latin and less Greek,’ and bore him 
safely through the forms, with no worse reputation 
than that of being the greatest dunce that ever quitted 
school. 

‘When that happy time arrived, however, there 
was some difference of opinion as to his destination, 
Tom having set his heart on one mode of killing, 
whilst his grand-aunt had decided on another. ‘1 
will be a soldier,’ cried Tom, already enamored of 
the art of gunnery. ‘You shall be an apothecary,’ 
replied aunt Deborah, equally devoted to the draught 
and pill. Physic and arms fought a pitched battle, 
and long and obstinate was the contest; there was 
even some danger that the dispute might end in dis- 
inheritance, to the probable benefit of the country hos- 
pital, when a discreet friend prudently suggested the 
possibility of uniting the two modes of putting people 
out of the world; and Tom consented to don the 
apron and sleeves, and become un garcon apothecarie, 
under promise of flourishing at some future day as an 

army surgeon—a promise which, though not kept to 
the letter, was at least so far realized as to make him 
asurgeon of militia, and obtain for him the enviable 
privilege of wearing a red coat, and meddling with 
fire-arms. These delights, however extatic, soon 
lost their gloss and their novelty ; Tom speedily dis- 
covered that hunting and shooting were his real vo- 

cations ; and aunt Deborah happening to die, and to 
leave him a comfortable independence, he retired 
from the service, after one winter spent in country 
quarters, returned to his native town, built himself a 
house, set up an establishment consisting of a couple 
of hunters, a brace of pointers, a servant lad, and an 
old woman, and began to make war on the hares, fox- 
es, pheasants, patridges, and other fere nature, under 
the character of a sportsman, which he filled with 
eminent ability and success, being universally reck- 
oned one of the boldest riders and best shots in the 
country. 

“ Atthe time of which I speak, he was of anagesome- 
what equivocal; public fame called him fifty, whilst 
he himself stuck obstinately at thirty-five; of a stout 
active figure, rather manly than gentlemanly, and a 
bold jovial visage, in excellent keeping with his per- 
son, distinguishe d by round, bright, stupid black eyes, 
an acquiline nose, a knowing ‘smile, and a general 
comely vulgarity of aspect. His voice was hoarse 
and deep, his manners bluff and blunt, and his con- 
versation loud and boisterous. With all these natu- 
ral impediments to good company, the lowness of his 
origin recent in their memories, and the flagrant fact 
of a residence in a country town, staring them in the 
face, Mr. ‘Tom Hopkins made his way into almost 
every family of consideration in the neighborhood. 
Sportsmanship, sheer sportmanship, the qualification 


that, more than any other, commands the 1 respect of 


your great English jandholde or, surmounted every ob- 
Sit acle. There was nota man in the shire hunt who 
fenced so well, or went so fast over a country ; and 
every table in the county was open to so eminent a 
personage. 

“With the ladies he made his way by different 
qualities; in the first place he was a c haracter, an od- 
dity ; and the audacity of his vulgarity was tolerated, 
when a man only half as boisterous would have been 
scouted; then he was gallant in his way, affected, per- 
haps felt a great devotion to the sex, and they were 
amused, half pleased, with the rough flattery which 


seemed, and probably was, so sincere. Then they 
liked, as all women like, his sturdiness of character, 
his boldness, his staunchness, and his zeal. He won 
Lady Frances’s heart by canvassing for her husband 
ina contested election, during which he performed 
more riding, drinking, and roaring, told more lies, 
and made more noise, than any ten of the feed agents; 
he achieved the Countess’ good graces by restoring 
her fat asthmatit lap-dog to health, appetite, and ac- 
tivity ;—N. B. As Mr. ‘Thomas Hopkins took Chloe 
home to C ranley to be nursed, it is likely that the Ab- 
ernethy system may fairly claim the merit of that 
cure—and he even made a favorable impression on a 
young Marchioness, by riding to London, above sev- 
euty miles, in order tomatch a shade of netting silk, 
there -by winning a considerable wager against time of 
the Marquis. In short, Tom Hopkins was so general 
a favorite with the female world, that, but for three or 
four flat refusals, consequent On as many very pre- 
sumptuous offers, he would certainly have fallen into 
the mistake of thinking he might marry whom he 
would. Asit was, he kept his own counsel, only be- 
traying his soreness by a transient avoidance of ladies’ 
company, and a proneness to descant at the Hunt 
dinner, on the comforts of a single state, and the 
manifold evils of matrimony. 

‘‘ His house was an ugly brick dwelling, of his own 
erection, situate in the principal street of Cranley, 
and adorned with a green door and a brass knocker, 
giving entrance into a stone passage, which, there be- 
ing no other way to the stable, served both for himself, 
and that very dear part of himself, his horses, whose 
dwelling was certainly by far more commodious than 
their master’s. His accommodations were simple 
enough. The dining parlor, which might pass for his 
only sitting room,—for the little dark den which he 
called his drawing room was not entered three times 
a year—was a small square room, colored pea green, 
with a gold moulding, adorned with a series of four 
prints on shooting, and four on hunting, together with 
two or three portraits of eminent racers, riders, hunt- 
ers, and grooms. Guns and fishing-rods were sus- 
pended over the mantle-piece, powder-horns, shot- 
belts, and game-bags, scattered about; a choice col- 
lection of flies for angling lay in one corner, whips 
and bridles im another, and a pile of books and pa- 
pers—Colonel Thornton’s Tour, Daniel’s Rural 
Sports, and a heap of Racing Calendars—occupied a 
third; Ponto and Carlo lay basking on the hearth- 
rug; and a famous little cocking spaniel, Flora by 
name, a conscious favorite, was generally stretched 
in state on an arm-chair. 

‘Here, except when the owner was absent on a 
sporting expedition,—which, between fishing, shoot- 
ing, hunting and racing, did, it must be confessed, 
happen pretty often—here his friends were sure to 
find a hearty welcome, a good beefsteak—his old 
housekeeper was famous for cookery—and as much 
excellent Port and super-excellent Madeira,—Tom, 
like most of his school, eschewed claret and other thin 
potations—as their host could prevail on them to swal 
low. Many a good fellow hath heard the chimes at 
midnight in this litthke room. Here Tom sat in his 
glory, telling interminable stories of his own exploits, 
and those of his dogs and horses—stories in every 
sense of the word ; but yet as innocent as falsehoods 
well can be; in the first place because they were lies 
of vanity, not lies of malice, and could do harm to no 
creature upon earth; in the second, because, the ora- 
tor being somewhat lengthy and prosy, his hearers 
were apt to be troubled with the disease of not listen- 
ing, the malady of not marking, and seldom knew 
what he was talking about. Moreover, having told 
fibs of this sort all his life, I do’nt believe he could 
help it; I do’nteven believe he ever knew when he didit, 





or that he could, to save his life, have separated the 
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true from the false, in any of his legends. He was in- 
curable. It did not even hurt his conscience to be 
found out, 

“ Such was Tom Hopkins; and such, allowing for 
the difference of thirty years, Tom Hopkins is still. 
Some changes are, however, observable in that gal- 
lant sportsman—such changes as thirty years are 
wont to bring. He sits somewhat heavier in the saddie, 
and mounts somewhat seldomer ; has well nigh given 
up fishing and shooting ; has exchanged fox hunting 
for coursing; sold his hunters, and purchased a staid 
roadster; keeps a brace of greyhounds, of whose 
pedigree he vaunts much; belongs to two coursing 
meetings, and swears every year that his dog was 
cheated out of the cup. 

“This is his winter amusement. In the summer he 
diverts himself like other idle gentiemen; cons over 
the Sporting Magazine, andthe newspaper of the day ; 
lounges to the inn to sce the coaches change horses, 
and observe to a second whetherthe Regulator or De- 
fiance keeps time best; or stands sentinel in the gar- 
den, firing, from time to time, to keep the sparrows 
from the cherry trees. On wet days he is often seiz- 
ed with a fancy for mending and altering, and walks 
about the house with a hammer sticking out of his 
pocket, doing no good, or a carpenter at his heels do- 
ing harm; sometimes dozes in his easy chair, and 
sometimes complains of a twinge of the gout. He 
has nearly given up country visiting, but is a great 
man at the Cranley Club, where he tells longer sto- 
ries than ever of the chase, the hounds and the hunt- 
ers of his youth; of the great contested election; of 
matchless belles now, alas! no more, and lords who 
have not left their fellows; rails at the degeneracy of 
the times, the decline of beauty, the increase of dandy- 
ism, the adulteration of port wine, and the decrease of 
good fellowship ; gets half tipsy, and finally staggers 
home, escorted by his maid Dorothy, a rosy-cheeked 
damsel, of whose handyness and skill in cookery (his 
old house-keeper having long been dead) he boasts al- 
most as much of as of the breed of his greyhounds, 
and whom the President of the Cranley Club has bet- 
ted with his Vice, ‘that old Tom Hopkins’ (so he ir- 
reverently calls him) ‘ with all his talk of Dutchesses 
and Countesses, will marry before the year is out;’ 
and truly I think so too,”’ p. 99-108. 

The following sketch, from the editor’s own’ pen, 
possesses some humor ; yet, short as it is, all of it that 
is good might have been told in much fewer words. 
When one gets a guinea a page, however, he may be 
excused for forgetting that brevity is the soul of wit. 
We are not sure that we ourself should not be prodi- 
giously oblivious (to use honest Dominie’s phrase) un- 
der such circumstances. 


“ A May-day. 


“T know not what idle schemer or mad wag put 
such a foliy into the head of my lady Rasherly, but 
she resolved to celebrate a May-day after the old 
fashion, and convert Porkington Park—her Hamp- 
shire Leasowes—into a new Arcadia. Such revivals 
have always come toa bad end: the golden age is not 
to be regilt ; pastoral has gone out; and Pan extinct— 
Pans will not last forever. 

“But Lady Rasherly’s fete was fixed. A large or- 
der was sent to Ingram, of rustic celebrity, for nubbly 
sofas and crooked chairs , a letter was despatched to 
the manager of the P h theatre, begging a loan 
from the dramatic war irobe; and old Jenkias, the 
steward, was sent throvgh the village to assemble as 
many, male and female, of the barn-door kind, as he 
could muster. Happ, for the lady, had her Hamp- 
shire peasantry been more pig-headed and hoggishly 
untractable, like the staple animal of the country : but 
the time came, and thie tenants. Happy for her, had 
the good-natured manager excused himself, with the 








plea that the cottage-hats and blue boddices, and rus- 
set skirts, were bespoke, for that very night, by Ro- 
sina and her villagers. Butthe day came, and the 
dresses. I am told that old Jenkins and his help- 
mate had a world of trouble in the distribution of the 
borrowed plumes : this maiden turning up a pug-nose, 
still pugger, at a faded boddice; that damsel thrust- 
ing out a pair of origina! pouting lips, still more spout- 
like, ata rusty ribbon; carroty Celias wanted more 
roses in their hair; and dumpy Delias more flounces 
in their petticoats. ‘There is a natura! tact, however, 
in Woman-kind as to matters of dress, that made them 
look tolerably, when all was done; but pray except 
from this phrase the gardener’s daughter, Dolly 
Blossom—a born sloven, with her horticultural hose, 
which she had pruned so often at top to graft at the 
bottom, that, from long stockings, they had dwindled 
into short socks ; and it seemed as if, by a similar pro- 
cess, she had coaxed her natural calves into her an- 
kles. ‘The men were less fortunate in their toilette: 
they looked slack in their tights, and tight in their 
slacks; to say nothing of Johnny Giles, who was so 
tight all over, that he looked as if he had stolen his 
clothes, and the clothes, turning King’s evidence, were 
going to ‘split? upon him. 

‘“‘In the meantime, the retainers at the Park had 
not been idle. ‘The old mast was taken down from 
the old barn, and, stripped of its weathercock, did du- 
ty asa May-pole. The trees and shrubs were hung 
with artificial garlands; and a large marquee made 
an agreeable contrast, in canvass, with the long lawn. 
An extempore wooden arbor had likewise been erect- 
ed for the May Queen; and here stood my Lady 
Rasherly with her daughters: my Lady, with a full- 
moon face and a half-moon tiara, was Diana; the 
young ladies represented her Nymphs, and they had 
all bows and arrows, Spanish hats and feathers, Lin- 
coln-green spencers and slashed sleeves—the uniform 
of the Porkingtow Archery. There were, moreover, 
six younger young ladies—a loan from the parish 
school—who were to be the immediate attendants on 
her sylvan majesty, and, as they expressed it in their 
own simple Doric, ‘to shy flowers at her ful !’ 

‘* And now the nymphs and swains began to assem- 
ble: Damon and Phyllis, Strephon and Amaryllis— 
a nomenclature not a little puzzling to the performers, 
for Delia answered to Damon, and Chloe instead of 
Collin, 


‘And though I called another, Abra came.’ 


‘But I must treat you with a few personalities. 
Damon was one Darius Dobbs. He was entrusted 
with a fine tinsel crook and half a dozen sheep, which 
he was puzzled to keep by hook or by crook, to the 
lawn ; for Corydon, his fellow-shepherd, had quietly 
hung up his pastoral emblem, and walked off to the 
sign of the Rose and Crown. Poor Damon! there he 
sat, looking the very original of Phillip’s line— 

‘Ah! silly I, more silly than my sheep!’ 


And, to add te his perplexity, he could not help see- 
ing and hearing Mary Jenkins, his own sweetheart, 
who, having no lambs to keep, was romping where 
she would, and treating whom she would with a kind- 
ness by no means sneaking. Poor Darius Dobbs! 

“Gregory Giles was Colin; and he was sadly ham- 
pered with ‘two hands out of employ ;’ for after feel- 
ing up his back and down his bosom, and about his 
hips, he discovered that, to save time and trouble, his 
stage-clothes had been made without pockets, But 

‘Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do;’ 

and accordingly he soon set Colin’s fingers to work 
so busily, that they twiddled of all the buttons from 
his borrowed jacket. 

‘‘ Strephon was nothing particular, only a sky-blue 
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body and a pair of chocolate colored legs. But Lubin 
was a yewei! He had formerly been a private in the 
Bacoutield Yeomanry, and, therefore, thought proper 
to surmount his pastoral uniform with a cavalry cap! 
Such an incongruity was not to be overlooked. Old 
Jenkins remonstrated, but Lubin was obstinate; the 
steward persisted, and the other replied with a ‘ posi- 
tive negative ;’ and, in the end, Lubin went off in 
huff to the Rose and Crown. 

“The force of two bad examples was too much for 
the virtue of Darius Dobbs: he threw away his crook, 
left his sheep to anybody, and ran off to the ale-house, 
and, what was worse, Colin was sent after him, and 
never came back ! 

“The chief of the faithful shepherds, who now re- 
mained at the Park, was Hobbinol—one Josias Strong, 
a notorious glutton, who had won sundry wages by 
devouring a leg of mutton and trimming at a sitting. 
He was a big, lubberly fellow, that had been born 
great, and had achieved greatness, but had not great- 
ness thrust upon him. It wasas muchas he could do 
tu keep his trowsers—for he was at once clown and | 
pantaloon—down to the knee, and more than he could | 
do to keep them up to the waist; and to crown all, 
having rashly squatted down on the lawn, the juicy 


and they had five nymphs apiece, besides Mar y Jenks, 
who divided her favor equally amongst them all. 
There should have been next in order a singing match 
on the lawn, for a prize, after the fashion of Pope’s 
pastorals ; but Corydon, one of the warblers, had 
bolted, and Palemon, who remamed, had forgotten 
what was set down for him, though he obligingly of- 
fered to sing ‘Tom Bowling,’ instead. But Lady 
Rasherly thought proper to dispense with the song, 
and there being nothing else, or better, to do, she di- 
rected a movement to the marquee, in order to begin, 
though somewhat early, on the collation. Alas! even 
this was a failure. During the time of Gubbin’s duck- 
ing, the Queen’s coronation, and the boxing match, 
Hobbinol, that greedy lout, had been privily in the 
pavilion, glutting his constitutional voracity on the 
substantials, and he was now lying insensible and 
harmless, like a gorged boa constriclor, by the side of 
the table. Pan too had been missing, and it was 
thought he was at the Rose and Crown; but no such 





luck ! He had been having a sly pull at the tent tank- 
‘ards, and from half drunk had got so whole drunk, 
| that he could not hinder his goat from having a butt 
‘at Diana herself, nor from ent ‘angling his horns i in the 
| table-cloth, by which the catastrophe of the collation 


herbage had left a stain behind, on his calamincoes, was completed. 


that still occupies the ‘ greenest spot’ in the memoirs 
of Bacoufield. 


‘“ There was some half dozen of other rustics to the | 


same pattern, but the fancy of my lady Rasherly did | 
not confine itself to the humanities. Old Joe Br ‘adly, 
the blacksmith, was Pan: and truly he made a re- 


spectable Saty: enough, for he came half drunk, and | 


was rough, gruff, tawny and brawny, and bow-legged, 
and had’nt been shaved fora month. His cue was to 
walk about in buckskins, leading his own billy-goat, 
and he was followed up and down by his sister, Patty, 
whom the wags called, Palfy-Pan. The other deity 
was also a wet one,—a triton amongst mythologists, 
but Timothy Gubbins with his familiars—the acknowl- 
ged dolt of the village, and remarkable for his weekly 
slumbers in the parish church. — It had been ascer- 
tained that he could neither pipe, nor sing, nor dance, 
nor even keep sheep; so he was stuck with an urn un- 
der his arm, and a rush crown, as the God of the fish- 
pond,—a task, simple as it was, that proved beyond 
his genius ; for, after stupidly dozing awhile over his 
vase, he fell into a sound snoring sleep, out of which 


he cold-pigged himself, urn and all, into his own foun- | 


tain. 

“‘Misfortunes alwas come pick-a-back. The Rose 
and Crown happened to be a receiving house for the 
drowned, under the patronage of the Humane Socie- 
ty, wherefore the Water God, insisted on going there 
to be dried, and Cuddy, who had pulled him out, in- 
sisted on going with him! These two had certainly 
some slight excuse for walking off to the alehouse, 
whereas, Sylvio thought proper to follow them with- 
out any excuse at all! 

* This mischance was but the prelude of new disas- 
ters. It was necessary, before beginning the sports 
of the day, to elect a May Queen, and, by the influ- 
ence of Lady Rasherly, the choice of the lieges fell 
upon Jenny Acres, a really pretty maiden,and worthy 
of the honor; but in the meantime Dolly Wiggins, a 
brazen, strapping dairy-maid—who had quietly elect- 
ed herself—snatched a flower-basket from one of the 
six Floras, strewed her own path, and getting first to 


the royal arbor, squatted there firm and fast, and per- | 
sisted in reigning as queen in her own right. Hence | 


arose civil and uncivil war,—and Alexis ‘and Diggon, 
being interrupted ina boxing-match in the Park, ad- 
journed to the Rose and Crown to have it out; and as 
two can’t make a ring, a round dozen of the shepherds 
went along with them for that purpose. 

‘* There now remained but five swains in Arcadia, 


‘The rest of the fete consisted of a succession of 
misfortunes which it would be painful to dwell upon, 
and cruel to describe minutely. So I will but hint, 
briefly, how the fragments of the banquet were scram- 
_ bled for by the Arcadians ; how they danced after- 
/wards round the May-pole, not tripping themselves, 
like fairies, but tripping one another; how the Hon- 
-orable Miss Rasherly, out of idleness, stood fitting 
_the notch of an arrow to the string, and how the shaft 
went off of itself, and lodged, unluckily, in the calf of 
one of the caperers. I willleave to the imagination, 
_what suits were torn past mending, or soiled beyond 
washing ; the lamentation of old Jenkins; and the 
vows of Lady Rasherly and daughters, that there 
should be no more May-days at Porkington. Suffice 
it. that night found a// the Arcadians at the Rose and 
Crown: and on the morrow, Diana and her nymphs 
were laid up with severe colds, Dolly Wiggins was 
out of place, Hobbinol in a surfeit, Alexis befove a 
magistrate, Palemon at a surgeon’s, Billy in the pound, 
and Pan in the stocks, with the fumes of the last night’s 
liquor not yet evaporated from his gray gooseberry 
eyes.” p. 181-90. 

The poetical portion of this volume, unlike the most 
of the Annuals we have seen, is decidedly inferior to 
| the prose. In the following little piece, by Hartley 
| Coleridge, Esq. the thought is natural and pretty, 
| and naturally and prettily expressed. 


Song. 


She is not fair to outward view 
Asmany maidens be; 
Her loveliness [never knew 
Until she smiled on me: 
Oh! then I saw her eye was bright— 
A wellof love, a spring of light. 


But now her looks are coy and cold, 
To mine they ne’er reply ; 
And yet I cease not to behold 
The love-lightin her eye: 
Her very frowns are better far 
Than smiles of other maidens are! 





There is wit, humor, and a deal of serious truth in 
the following stanzas by James Kenney, Esq. The 
author isa gay moralist, and very playfully enforces 
the * Be wise to day,” of Young. 


To-morrow. 


To-morrow, to-morrow, 
We pay what we borrow,— 





To-morrow’s to day’s easy pillow ; 
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To-day is the era 
Of dreain and chimera, 
Sweet folly and dear pecadillo. 


To-morrow we'll work 
Like Tartar or Turk, 
To-day we are fellows of mettle. 
Hey! give us more wine— 
"Tis your birth day or mine; 
So drink, and to-morrow we'll settle. 


That dear hazard-box— 

Hear its musical knocks, 
Inviting our rouleaus so clever! 

Come, seven’s the main, 

We'll try once again, 
And.to-imorrow renounce it forever. 


How oft whenI mope, 
Comes smiling Miss Hope, 
And cries “ for your sulks and your sorrow, 
I promised, I know, 
A douceur long ago, 
But be sure you shall have it to-morrow.” 


Fair maidens, beware, 
And do have a care, 
When you hear from your Edward or Harry, 
“To-day pretty Miss, 
We'll indulge in a kiss. 
And to-morrow, my darling, we'll marry.” 


My friend, Mr. Price, 
Has writ to me twice, 
And I have'nt yet answered his letter, 
lv’s really a shame, 
But my head-ache’s to blame— 
To-morrow, perchance, ‘twill be better. 


I’m sorry to say, 
I promised, to-day, 
To dine with my aunt in the Borough ; 
She’ll stew like the deuce, 
But ll write an excuse, 
And she'll get it quite early to-morrow. 


My house, above stairs, 
Isso out of repairs, 
The rain on the roof dribbles through it ; 
Which nuisance aquatic 
Is rotting my attic; 
To-morrow I'll have ’em to do it. 


My tooth pains me so, 
I’m determined to go 

To adentist, to let him remove it; 
But the weather’s so queer— 
And to-morrow, I hear, 

A change in the moon may improve it. 


Thus, in calendars all, 

This To-morrow must fall 
On a day of such business and rout, 

That Fate, with his scissors, 

Grim queen of all quizz<Fss 
At last comes and clips it clean out. 


We conclude our extracts with the annexed elegiac 
stanzas, from a poem, the last in the book, by John 
Clare, to the memory of some friend, the place of 


The third and 


whose name is filled with asterisks. 
fourth line of the first stanza, 


“Tis fruitless to mourn thee, 
But who c2a help mourning ?” 


and the concluding four lines, are very touching and 


beautiful. 
Thou art gone the dark journey 
That leaves vo returning ; 
‘Tis fruitless to mourn thee, 
But who can help mouraing? 
n~ * * * 


Asa bud green in spring, 

As a rose blown in June, 
Thy beauty looked out, 

And departed as soon: 
Heaven saw thee too fair 

For earth’s tenants of clay, 
And ere age did thee wrong, 

Thou wert summoned away. 


The sun greets the spring 
And the blossom the bee ; 
The grain the blue hill, 
And the leaf the bare tree: 


. 








But suns nor yet seasons, 
As sweet az they be, 
Shall ever more greet me 
With tidings of thee. 


” ” * x * 


Oh, thy love shed upon me 
Life more than my own; 
And, now thou art from me, 
My being is gone. 
Words know not my grief 
Thus withou' thee to dwell ;— 
Yet in one ! felt all, 
When life bid thee farewell! 








A Memoir of the Reverend Legh Richmond, A. M. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Rector of Turvey, Bed- 
fordshire ; and Chaplain to his Royal Highness, the 


late Duke of Kent. 


A. M. 


By the Rev. ‘I. 5. Grimshawe, 
First American from the last London edi- 


tion. 12mo. New-York, 1829. G. & C. Carvill. 


Tue author of the Biography before us has admira- 
bly accomplished the two great ends of authorship, 


instruction and entertainment. 


His book is replete 


with interest from first to last, and the precepts of re- 
ligion and morality which it inculcates are clothed in 
such perspicuous and agreeable language, and so for- 
cibly illustrated by the actions and eveuts of the life of 
him who forms the subject of the narrative, that they 
cannot fail of exercising a widely beneficial influence, 
It is the great fault of biographers in general that 
their ostensible theme occupies, in reality, but a small 
place in their narrative ; that, instead of restricting 
themselves to the actions, character, aud sentiments 
and habits of the individual whose memoirs they write, 
they expatiate over a large field of contemporary cit- 
cumstances, introduce irrelevant anecdotes and remin- 
iscences, make numerous quotations from the works of 
the principal writers of the times, enter into discus- 
sions on disputed questions, and, in short, compose a 
book embracing almost every variety of subject, ex- 


cept that 


principal or only topic. 


which is announced in the titlepage as its 
Another fault often observa- 


ble is the extravagant eulogiums which the writers of 
memoirs seem to feel it incumbent on themselves to 


pronounce on him whose lite they relate. 


The most 


extravagant terms of praise are used with lavish pro- 
fusion ; every quality deserving of commendation is 


set forth 


with ostentatious pretensions, and every 


blameworthy trait concealed with the most scrupulous 
care, until we are half tempted to discredit Pope’s as- 
sertion about “ the faultless monster that the world 


ne’er saw, 


” and believe that the hero of every volume 


of biography passed through life without one speck or 
blemish to diminish the perfect lustre of his character, 
Not in this way, however, has the author of the Me- 


moir before us treated his subject. 


That the Rever- 


end Legh Richmond was a most excellent and exem- 
plary man he seems ever desirous to enforce upon the 
reader; but he does not seek to blazon his memory 
with any undue degree of brightness, setting down 
facts without any distortion, yet most perspicuously 


arrayed, and most engagingly related. 


He Jeads you 


into his family circle, and shows the good pastor in 
the discharge of his duties as a husband anda father ; 
as affected by the accidents of fortune, and elated by 
presperous reverses; as depressed by sickness, per- 
plexed with cares, and clouded by sorrow. He shows 


| him to you in the recesses of his closet, struggling with 


the imperfections of his nature, and acquiring a mas- 
tery over his rebellious heart. He @xhibits him in all the 
various relations of life in which he was placed, in” 
such a manner, and accompanied by such reflections, 
as cannot but have a tendency. »=¢ before observed, 


both to entertain and i 


al degree. 


We extract only 


ruct the reader in an unusu- 


few paragraphs from this work 





German, Swedish and Danish languages. 
member then rose and said, that he trusted he should 
be excused for adding an ainmendment to the motion, 
by recommending thai the above tract be translated 
into all the European languages, as far as means and 
appropriations might occur for that purpose. 


of the Continental languages. 
approbation. 
pies each were printed within a very short period, and 


language alone, to the present time, are estimated at 


thor was informed of thirty instances in which it was 
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at the present time; but most cordially recommend it | 
tothe perusalof our readers. In the following pas- 
sage, the author makes some interesting remarks on 
the causes and extent of the cirenlation of the very 
popular tracts which were written by Mr. Richmond. 

“ During his residence in the Isle of Wight, some 
interesting events occurred, connected with his minis- 
try, which he first made known to the public through 
the medium of the ‘ Christian Guardian.’ ‘These 
communications having excited much attention, he 
was afterwards induced to publish them in the form of 
tracts, of which the first that made its appearance was 
‘The Dairyman’s Daughter.’ ‘ The Negro Servant,’ 
and ‘The Young Cottager, or Little Jane,’ succes- 
sively followed: and finally, in the year 1814, they 
were united into one volume, under the title of ¢ An- 
nals of the Poor,’ with the following appropriate mot- 
to from Gray :— 


‘Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 

The short and simple annals of the poor.” 


“His ‘Dairyman’s Daughter’ rapidly acquired an 
unexampled celebrity. It was read with an avidity 
that required successive editions to satisfy the demands 
of the public, and soon became the most popular tract 
ofthe day. The author, from the generous motive of 
ensuring to it a more extended usefulness, was induced 
to present it to the Religious Tract Society, by whom 
it was immediatly translated into the French and Ital- 
ian languages. ‘The writer of this Memoir well re- 
members a circumstance counected with this celebrat- 
ed tract, which he will here mention. He was taken 
by Mr. Richmond, in the year 1811, to attend a com- 
mittee meeting of the Tract Society, when one of the 
members rose up, and observed, that as he came with 
the full intention of submitting to them the motion in 
his hand, he hoped he should not violate the delicacy 
of its author, by proposing that the tract of “The Dai- 
ryman’s Daughter,’ the merits of which had been so 
generally recognized, should be translated into the 
Another 


The re- 
solution was unanimously carried in this amended 
form. The tract has since been translated into most 
It has also obtained a 
wide circulation in America: the Old and the New 
World have alike stamped it with the seal of popular 
At home, several editions of 20,000 co- 


the copies which have been circulated in the English 


It has found its way to the palaces of 
Its au- 


two millions. 
kings, and been seen in the hut of the Indian. 


acknowledged to have been instrumental to the con- 
version of its readers, of Whom one was a female con- 
vict at Botany Bay. ‘The last instance of its useful- 
ness was communicated to himonly within twenty-four 
heurs of his decease ; and from its peculiarity deserves | 
to be mentioned. 
“ A clergyman, who had conceived a violent antipa- | 
thy tothe Religious Tract Society and all its publica 
tions, was induced fo select ‘The Dairyman’s Daugh-* 
ter, for the purpose of criticising and exposing its de- 
its. In the perusal of it, he was, however, so ar- 
restex Hy méterest of the story, and so penetrated 
by the power of the religrodsuths which it contained, 
that the pen of criticism droppl from his hand, pre- 
judice was charmed into admiraw, and he was add- 
ed as*anotiierdrophy of that gracc hich had shone so 











brightly in the life and death of the dairyman’s daugh- 
<eF. 

‘“* After what we have stated, we may justly inquire, 
to what are we to attribute the great popularity of this 


| tract ? 


“No doubt, the happy interest and simplicity in 
the story, the graces of its style, and the beautiful 
imagery of its descriptions, have rendered it attrac- 
tive to every reader; but the stamp of truth and reali- 
ty which marks its details, and the expressions of 
feelings which find a response in every awakened 
mind, constitute its principal charm, It is needless, 
however, to prove the excellence of a tract, of which 
four millions of copies are said to have been circula- 
ted in the nineteen languages into which it has been 
translated: or to adduce testimonies to their useful- 
ness, Which have been already printed in almost every 
report of the Tract Society, in addition to numerous 
instances privately received by Mr. Richmond, and 
which are frequently alluded to ir his letters.”’ p. 
164-6. 

Our next extract is from a letter of moral and reli- 
gious instructions from the Rev. Legh Richmond to his 
daughters. With these we close our article, as our 
limits preclude a further comment. We do not en- 
tirely concur in the propricty of all the sentiments 
here expressed ; our opinions on novels, for example, 
differ widely trom his; but these we have stated here- 
tofore, and need not repeat them now. 

‘‘ Books. Characters are speedily discerned by 
their choice of books. Novels in prose I need not 
now forbid; ignorant as you are of their bad tenden- 
cy by experience, you, I am persuaded, trust me on 
that head, and will never sacrifice time, affection or 
attention to them. Sut beware of novels in verse. 
Poets are more dangerous than prose writers, when 
their principles are bad. Were Lord B no better 
poet than he is aman, he might have done little harm ; 
but when a bad man is a good poet, and makes his 
good poetry the vehicle of his bad sentiments, he does 
mischief by the wholesale. Do not be ashamed ot 
having never read the fashionable poem of the day. 
A Christian has no time, and should have no inclina 
tion for any reading that has no real tendency to im- 
prove the heart. ‘The finest rule I ever met with in 
regard to the choice of books, is this: ‘ Books are 
good oy bad in their effects, as they make us relish the 
word of God, the more or the less, after we have read 
them.’ There are too many valuable books on a va- 
riety of subjects, which ought to be read, to allow of 
time to become dedicated to unworthy and useless 





ones.” 

“Dress. Aim at great simplicity and neatness. 
Shun finery and show. be pot in haste to follow new 
fashions.” 

“ Behavior in Company. 
glers. 

‘‘ Be serious, but not dull. 

‘Be communicative, but not forward. 

‘Be kind, but not servile. 

“In every company, support your own, and your 
fathers principles by cautious consistency. 

‘Beware of silly thoughtless speeches: although 
you may forget them, others will not. 

‘‘Rememher God’s eye is in every plece, and his 


Be cheerful but not gig- 


ear in every company. 

‘‘ Beware of levity and familiarity with young men; 
a modest reserve, without affectation, is the onty safe 
path—grace is needful here; ask for it; you know 
where. 

‘“ Religion. Keep ever in mind that for your own 
sake and for my sake, you have a yeligious profession 
to sustain ; and this both in serious and worldly com- 
pany. Be firm and consistent in them both. Many 
eyes and ears are open to observe what my children 
say and do, and willbe, wherever we go. Pray to be 
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preserved from errors, follies, and offences, which 
bring an evil nameupon the ways of God. Youmay 
sometimes hear ridicule, prejudice, and censure assail 
the friends of true religion—it ever was, and will be 
so: ‘but blessed are they who are persecuted for 
rightecusness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven.’ Be not ashamed of Christ here, and he 
will not be ashamed of you hereafter. 

“Court and encourage serious conversation with 
those who are truly serious and conversible; and do 
not go into valuable company without endeavoring to 
improve by the intercourse permitted to you. No- 
thing is more unbecoming, when one part of a com- 
pany is engaged in profitable and interesting conver- 
sation, than that another part shoyld be trifling, gig- 
gling, and talking comparative nonsense to each 
other.”’ p. 158-60. 





The Romance of History. England. By Henry 
Neele. 2vols. 12mo. Philadelphia, 1828. Ca- 
rey, Lea and Carey. 





THe unfortunate author of this work has, in the 
course of it, fully made out the truth of the lines 
which he has chosen for his motto, from Lord Byron’s 
Don Juan. 





Truth is strange, 
Stranger than fiction. 


” 





The stories which he has written in illustration of 
remarkable passages in English history are, for the 
most part, well constructed, and very interesting. He 
has not scrupled, in these narratives, to make use of 
the assistance of fiction; yet, we believe that no ma- 
terial historical event has been falsely represented, 
though to all which are adverted to, greater life and 
reality seem to have been given, by the addition of 
a thousand little adjuncts, of a character similar to 
those which we may suppose te have had existence in 
company with the isolated and naked facts of history, 
although they have no place on its pages. The pas- 
sions, appearance and thoughts of men of other times, 
their domestic aflections, and domestic incidents, can, 
for the most part, of course, only be supposed; but these 
it is essentially necessary to introduce in tales of the 
description of the ones before us; and inasmuch as 
such is the case, the author has been indebted to fancy. 
But in all the main statements of material events, he 
has closely adhered to truth. 

One of these interesting tales we copy for the 
amusement of our readers, and recommend the entire 
work as possessing a large fund of amusement. 


“ The Spectre’s Voyage. 


“There isa part of the river Wye, between the 
city of Hereford and the town of Ross, which was 
known for more than two ceuturies by the appellation 
of ‘the Spectre’s Voyage;’ and across which, as long 
as it retained that appellation, neither entreaty nor 
remuneration would induce any boatman to convey 
passengers after a certain hour ofthe night. The su- 
perstitious notions current among the lower orders 
were, that at about the hour of eight on every eve- 
ning, a female was seen in a small vessel sailing from 
Hereford to Northbrigg, a little village then distant 
about three miles from the city, of which not even the 
site is now discernible; that the vessel sailed with the 
utmost rapidity in a dead calm and even against the 
wind; that to encounter it was fatal; that the voya- 
ger landed from it on the eastern bank of the river a 
little beyond the village; that she remained some 
time on shore, making the most fearful lamentations; 
that she then re-entered the vessel, and sailed back in 
the same manner, and that both boat and passenger 
vanished in a sudden manner as they arrived ata cer- 
tain part of the river, where the current is remarka- 


bly strong, within about half a mile of the city of 
Hereford. 

| “This singular tradition, like most stories of a sim- 
ilar character, was not without foundation in truth, 
}as the reader will perceive who takes the trouble to 
| peruse the following narrative. 

“In the turbulent reign of Edward the Second, 
when the whole of England was one theatre of law- 
less violence; when might was constantly triumphant 
over right, and princes and soldiers only respected 
the very intelligible, if not very equitable principle, 

“ That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep whocan ;” 

the city of Hereford was distinguished by the zeal 
and patriotism of its citizens, and by the unshrinking 
firmnesss with which they adhered to the cause of 
Queen Isabella and the young prince her son, after- 
wards the renowned King Edward the Third, in oppo- 
sition to the weak and ill-fated monarch who then 
wore the crown, and his detested favorites the Spen- 
sers, father and son. Sir Hugh Spenser the younger, 
was a man of unquestionable talents, and possessed 
virtues which, during a period of less violence and 
personal animosity, might have proved honorable to 
himself, and useful to his country. The nobles, how- 
ever, hated him for his obscure birth and his devotion 
to the service of his prince, who, however imbecile and 
unworthy of his high station, was nevertheless un- 
stained by any flagitious crime, and was possessed of 
a kind and generous heart, and was especially endear- 
ed to Spenser, on account of the wealth and honors 
which he had prodigally lavished upon his family and 
himself. The discontents of the Queen and the Bar- 
ons were not vented in fruitless complaints or idle me- 
naces. They flew toarms. The King of France, 
the Qveen’s brother, assisted them with men and mon- 
ey; the Count of Hainault, to whose daughter, Phil- 
lippa, the young prince had been contracted, did the 
same. The King was driven from London, and for- 
ced with the elder Spenser, whom he had created 
Earl of Winchester, to take refuge in Bristol. Being 
hotly pursued to this city by the Earl of Kent and the 
Count of Hainault, at the head of a formidable army, 
he was obliged to flee into Wales, leaving the elder 
Spenser governor of the castle of Bristol. This for- 
tress was immediately besieged, and speedily taken, 
as the garrison mutinied against their governor, and 
delivered him into the hands of his enemies. This 
venerable noble, who had nearly reached his ninetieth 
year, was instantly, without trial, or witness, or accu- 
sation, or answer, condemned to death by the rebel- 
lious Barons: he was hanged on a gibbet; his body 
was cut in pieces and thrown to the dogs; and his 
head was sent to Winchester, the place whence he de- 
rived his title, and was there set on a pole, and expo- 
sed to the insults of the populace. 

‘‘When the news of this catastrophe reached the 
younger Spenser, he was at the headof a fine army, 
which had sat down before the city of Hereford, for 
the purpose of reducing it to obedience to King Ea- 
ward. The formidable force which he commanded, 
had struck terror into the hearts of the citizens, so 
that notwithstanding their attachment to Queen Isa- 
bella, and their detestation of Spenser, they had 
shown symptoms of their willingness to yield to the 
latter upon reasonable terms; and he, desirous of ob- 
taining possession of the city withoutany unnecessary 
effusion of blood, had granted a truce of a week’s du- 
ration, to give them time to decide upon what condi- 
tions they would open their gates to him, The disas- 
trous intelligence which he received from Bristol, how- 
ever, made him doubtful whether he should hold invi- 
olate the truce which he had granted to the besieged. 
He did not doubt but that the Earl of Kent and bis 
troops, flushed with conquest, would hasten to bis de- 
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struction, and tothe relief of Hereford, and that un- 
less he could possess himself of the city and castle, 
and by shutting himself up in the latter be enabled to 
bid defiance to his enemies, the fate of his father must 
inevitably be his own. 

‘« The favorite recreation of the inhabitants of Here- 
ford was then, as it is now, to make excursions either 
alone, or in parties upon their beautiful river. This 
amusement had become so much a custom with them, 
that the most timid females were not afraid to venture 
alone at night ina small skiff with which almost every 
family of “respectability was provided; and on a 
bright moonlight night, the bosom of the river was 
beautifully diversified by the white sails glittering in 
the moonbeams, while sweet female voices would be 
heard warbling some popular melodies, the subjects 
of which were the praises of Prince Edward, or exe- 
crations of Spenser and those who had corrupted the 
King. It was on sucha night, that the incident with 
which our narrative commences occurred. The moon 
was riding in an unclouded sky—unclouded except by 
those light fleecy vapors which hovered round the 
form of ‘the queen of night, increasing rather than di- 
minishing her beauty. The river seeimed one sheet 
of silver, and numerous litile vessels passing and re- 
passing, gave ita delightfully animated appearance. 
In one, which seemed to be venturing nearer to the 
camp of the enemy than tie others, might he seen a 
light and delicate female form, and on the shore 
which she was approaching, a little above the village 
of Northbrigg, stood a soldier, whose accoutrements 
bespoke him to belong to the army of Sir Hugh Spen- 
ser. 

“ The lady landed, and the soldier hastened to meet 
her. ‘ Dearest Isabel,’ he said, ‘blessines upon thy 
generous trusting heart, for this sweet meeting! 1 
have much to tell thee, but that my tongue dares not 
utter all with which iny mind is stored; and if it da- 
red, it is not on such a night as this, sobright, so beau- 
tiful, that tidings dark as mine should be communica- 
ted.’ Isabel, who had taid her head upon his breast 
when they met, started from him, and gazed with the 
utinost terror and surprise at the unwonted gloom 
which darkened his countenance. 

“Walter, what means this? Come you to break 
the trusting heart which beats for you alone? Come 
you to cancel your vows—to say that we must part 
forever? Oh! better had you left me to the mercy 
of the wave, when its work of death was ha'f achiev- 
ed, if you reserved me only for the misery which 
waits upona broken heart, and blighted and betra yed 
affections !’ 

«Sweet, dry these tears!’ 
‘while L have life lam thine. [ cometo warn thee of 
sure but unseen danger. The walls of Hereford are 
strong,and the arms and hearts of her citizens firm 
and trusty; but her hour is come, and the path of the 
destroyer, although secret, is like the stream which 
hides itself fora time beneath the earth only to spring 
forth more strongly and irresistably than ever. 

““« Thy words are dark and dreadful; but I do not 
know of any cause for fear, or of any means of 
avoiding it, if it exists.’ 

“Fly with me, fly!—with thy heart and hand re- 
ward my love, and think no more of those grim walls. 
and sullen citizens, with souls as iron as their bea- 
vers, and hearts as cold as the waters of their river. 

“«Qh! no, no,no! my father’s head is gray, and 
but for me alone, all his affections, all his hopes are 
buried in my mother’s grave. He hates thee and thy 
cause. When J told him a stranger had rescued hie 
daughter fromthe wave, he raised his hands to heaven 
and blessed him. [ told him that that stranger was a 
follower of the Spensers, he checked his unfinished 
benediction and cursed him. But if he knew thee. 
Walter, thy noble heart, thy constant love, methinks 


replied the soldier; 





that time and entreaty would make him listen to his 
daughter’s prayer.’ 

“«Alas! my Isabel, entreaty would be vain, and 
time is already flapping his wings, loaded with inevi- 
table ruin, over yon devoted city and its inhabitants. 
Thy father shall be safe—trust that to me ; and trust 
me too, that whatI promise I can perforfa. But thou, 
my love d one, thou must not look upon the horrid face 
of war: and though my power extends to save thy 
father from injury, it would be easier to save the wall- 
flowers on the ramparts of the city from the foot of 
the invader, than one so fair, so feeble, from his vio- 
lence and lust.’ 

‘¢¢ Whoe’er thou art,’ she said, ‘ there is a spell up- 
or my heart which love and gratitude have twined, 
and which makes it thine forever; but sooner would i 
lock my hand with that of the savage Spe nser himself, 
when reeking with the best blood of Hereford’s citi- 
zens, than leave my father’s side when his gray hairs 
arein danger; and my native city, when treachery is 
in her streets, and outrage is approaching her walls.’ 

These words were uttered with an animation and 
vehemence so unusual to her, that Walter stood for a 
moment transfixed with wonder; and before he re- 
covered his self-possession, Isabel, with the velocity 
of lightning, had regained her skiff and was sailing 
before the wind to Hereford. ‘Curse on my amor- 
ous folly!’ he exclaimed, ‘that, for a pair of pale 
cheeks and sparkling eves, has perhaps ruined a bet- 
ter concerted stratagem than ever entered the brain 
of the Grecian Simon. I must away, or the false girk 
will wake rhe slumbering citizens to their defence be- 
fore the deed is done: and yet must I devote her to 
the foul grasp of ruffian viole nce? No, no! my pow- 
er is equal to save orto destroy.’ As he uttered these 
words he rapidly ascended the rocks which skirted 
that part of the banks of the river on which he stood, 
and was soon lost among the wild woods that crowned 
their summit. 

“We shall not enter into any detailed account of 
the events of that night. 
an unexpected attack during the truce, and aided by 
internal treachery, hoped to make themselves masters 
of the city of Hereford. The citizens, however, had 
by some unknown means obtained intelligence of the 
designs of thesenemy, and were prepared to repel 
their attacks. Every street was lined with soldiers, 
and a bandof the bravest and most determined, un- 
der the command of Eustace Chandos, (Isabel's fa- 
ther,) manned the city walls. The struggle was short 
but sanguimary—the ivvaders were beaten back at 
every point, their best troops were left dead in the 
trenches, and above two hundred prisoners (among 
whom was Sir Hugh Spenser himself) fell into the 
hands of the citizens. The successful party set no 
bounds either to their exultation or their revenge. 
The rejoicings were continued for three successive 
days; the neighboring country was ravaged without 
cessation and without remorse; and all the prisoners 
were ordered, by a message to that effect received 
from Queen Isabella, to be treatedas felons, and hang- 
ed in the most pnblic places in the city. This decree 
was rigorously and unrelentingly executed. The 
royalist soldiers, without any distinction as to rank 
or character, suffered the ignominious punishment, to 
which they were condemned, and the streets of Here- 
ford were blocked up by gibbets, which the most timid 
and merciful of its inhabitants gazed upon with satis- 
faction and triumph. 

“Sir Hugh Spenser, both en account of his rank 
and the peculiar degree of hatred with which each 
besom beat against him, was reserved to be the last 
victim. On the day of his execution the streets were 
lined with spectators, and the principal families in the 
city occupied stations round the scaffold. So great 


was the universal joy at having their enemy in their 
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power, that even the wives and daughters of the most 
distinguished citizens were anxious to view the pun- 


ishment inflicted upon him whom they considered the | 


grand cause of all the national evils. Isabel was not 
of this number; but her fathersternly compelled her 
to be a witness of the dismal scene. The hour of noon 
was fast approaching, and the bell of tne cathedral 
heavily and solemnly tolled the knell of the unfortu- 
nate Spenser. The fatal cavalcade approached the 
place of execution. A stern and solemn triumph 
gleamed inthe eyes of the soldiers as they trod by the 
side of the victim; but most of the spectators, espe- 
cially the females, were melted into tears when they 
beheld the fine manly form of the prisoner, which 
seemed better fitted to adorn the royal levee, or a la- 
dy’s bower, than for the melancholy fate to which he 
was about to be consigned. His head was bare, and 
his light flaxen hair fell in a rich profusion of locks 
down his shoulders, but left unshaded his finely pro- 
portioned and sunburnt features. He wore the uni- 
form of the royal army, and a star on his breast indi- 
cated his rank, while he held in his hand a small ivo ry 
cross, which he frequently and fervently kissed. His 
deportment was firm and contemptuous, and, as he 
looked on the formal and frequently grotesque figures 
of his guards, his features even assumed an expres- 
sion of risibility. The sight of the gibbet, however, 
which was raised fifty feet high, seemed to appal him, 
for he had not been apprized of the ignominious na- 
ture of his punishment. ‘ And is this, he said, as he 
scornfully dashed away a tear which had gathered in 
his eye, ‘ ye rebellious dogs, is this the death to which 
you doom the heir of Winchester?’ A stern and _ bit- 
ter smile played on the lips of his guards, but they 
remained silent. ‘Oh! God!’ he continued, ‘ in the 
field, or on the wave, or on the block, which lias reek- 
ed so often with the bravest and noblest blood, | could 
have died smiling ; but this His emotion seemed 
increasing, but with a violent effort he suppressed ev- 
ery outward sign of it; for the visible satisfaction 
which gleamed on the dark faces around him, at the 
state of weakness to which they had reduced the 
proud heart of their foe, was more galling to his soul 
than the shameful death to which he was devoted. 

“ By the time he reached the place of execution 
his face had resumed its calm and scornfal air, and he 
sprang upon the scaffold with apparently unconcern- 
ed alacrity. Atthe same moment a dreadful sbrick 
issued from that part of the surrounding booths in 
which the family of Chandos sat; and in another in- 
stanta female, deadly pale, and with her hair and 
dress disordered, had darted on to the scaffold, and 
clasped the prisoner in her arms. 

“* Walter!’ she cried, ‘Walter! 
oh! they dare not take thy life; thou bravest, 
men! Avaunt, ye bloodthirsty brood! ye cannot tear 
me from him. No! till my arms grow cold in death 
I'll clasp him thus, and defy the world to sever us!’ 

“Qh! Isabel!’ he said, ‘it is too much; my soul 
can bear no more. I hoped thy eyes had been spared 
this sight—but the cold tyrants have decreed it thus : 
oh! leave me, leave me!—it is in vain—unmannered 
ruffians, spare her!’ While he spoke, the soldiers 
forcibly tore her from him, and were dragging her 
through the crowd. ‘My father! save him! he saved 
thy child. Walter! supplicate himn—he is kind.’ She 
turned her eyes to the scaffold as she uttered these 
words, and beheld the form of Spenser writhing in 
the air, and convulsed with the last mortal agony. A 
fearful shriek burst from her heart, and she sank 
senseless in the arms of those who bore her. 

“Isabel survived this event more than a twelve- 
month: but her reason had fled and her health was 
so shattered that final recovery was hopeless. She 
took scarcely any food, refused all intercourse with 
her former friends, and even with her father, and 
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lwould sit silent and motionless for days together. 
Que thing only soothed her mind, or afforded her any 
gratification ; and this, as she was an experienced na- 
|vigator of the river, her friends indulged her in—to 
/sail from the city of Hereford to that spot on which 
she used to meet her lover. This she did constantly 
every evening; but when she landed, and had waited 
a short time, her shrieks and cries were pitiable. 
This practice one evening proved fatal. Instead of 
steering to the usual landing-place, a little above the 
city, she entered a part of the river where the current 
is unusually strong. The rapidity of its waves mas- 
tered and overturned the frail bark in which she sail- 
ed, and the unfortunate Isabel sank to rise no more! 

‘The cragical nature of these events made an im- 
pression on the popular mind which two centuries did 
notefface. The spirit of Isabel was still said to sail 
every night from Hereford to Northbrigg, to meet her 
lover; andthe beach across the river which this un- 
earthly traveller pursued, was long distinguished by 
the name of ‘the Spectre’s Voyage.’” p. 177-85. 
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PSALM CII. 


Almighty Father, hear my prayer, 
And let my voice ascend to thee; 

In this dark hour of grief and care, 
Hide not, oh God! thy face from me! 


My heart is withered, like the grass 
That autumn winds have whistled by ; 
My days, like fleeting vapor, pass, 
And sorrow hushes hunger’s cry. 


As on the waste, the boding owl 

Awakes the night with mournful tone ; 
So lia darkness raise my soul, 

And watch—and feel I am alone! 


Tears, bitter tears, are in my cup, 
And foes around me scoff and frown; 
For thou, oh Lord! who raised me up, 
Art angry now, and cast’st me down. 


My days were like the hues that shine 
On evening’s clouds in golden tight ; 

Ah, like those hues my hopes decline, 
And leave me wrapt in deepest night. 


But thou forever shalt endure ; 
To latest time thy memory last ; 
The wounds of Zion thou wilt cure— 
Yea, now her day of suffering’s past. 


Thy servants love her very dust— 
And stones and dust alone remain !— 
But Lord! in thee we place our trust, 
That thou wilt build her walls again. 


Thy voice of love will not be mute, 

When prayers from humble hearts ascend ; 
Thou wilt regard the destitute, 

The orphan’s sire, the mourner’s friend. 


This precious truth shall meet the eyes 
Of countless millions yet to be; 

And from their lips shall praise arise, 
Like sweetest incense, up to thee! 
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Sxetcu OF THE Lire or James G. Brooks. 


BioGRAPHICAL accounts of eminent men who still ex- 
ist among us, are generally, at best, extremely brief 
and imperfect. Many interesting anecdotes, illustra- 
tive of their sentiments, habits, and manners, and all 
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those thousand interesting little peculiarities which | insisted upon carrying him off the field of battle. He 


constitute, in a great measure, their distinctive charac- 
ter, are forgotten by friendship, until the grave gives 
a new impulse to memory; and even such as are re- 
collected, are communicated with diflidence and re- 
luctance, and the narrator is obliged to use them with 
cautious delicacy. Of the poet, in particular, it is dif- 
ficult to acquire biographical materials. A shrinking 
timidity of mind, a keenness of sensibility, and an in- 
capicity to endure the rude gaze and clamor of the 
multitude, are the invariable characteristics of the 
bard—of those to whom nature has given the quali- 
ties which entitle them to that high appellation. The 
votaries of song usually pass their existence in unob- 
trusive and unnoticed seclusion; they are *‘ among 
men, but not of them;’’ and a narrative, disclosing 
the time and place of their birth, their opportunities 
of education, and the nature and merits of the different 
productions of their genius, is, very often, all that ean 
be furnished, even after death has unlocked the sour- 
ces of information. Inthe present instance our space 
will not allow us to be diffuse ; and the scantiness of 
our materials preclude minuteness of accuracy: vet 
in speaking of the gifted individual who forms the 
subject of this article, whatever we relate may be re- 
lied on as true; and whatever is true of one who has 
contributed so muca to the advancement of the litera- 
ry reputation of his country, cannot but be interesting. 

James G. Brooks was born at Red Hook, on the 
third of September, 1801. His father, who is still liv- 
ing, was an officer in the Revolutionary army through- 
out the whole of that gloomy and eventful period, 
which terminated in giving to our country a separate 
place among the nations of the earth. In the course 
of the war he occupied many different and important 
situations ; and always executed the trusts reposed in 
him in such a manner as was highly serviceable to the 
cause, and honorable to himself. At the capture of 
Fort Washington he was taken prisoner, and remain- 
ed eighteen months in the hands of the British. After 
the termination of the war he settled in this city, and, 
together with General Hamilton, Colonel Varick, and 
Rovert C. Livingston, was chosen its representative 
in the House of Assembly. Shortly after, he removed 
to Red Hook, which district he represented in Con- 
gress, under the administration of John Adams; and 
for many years afterwards, he occupied the honorable 
and responsibe station of the first Judge of the county 
of Dutchess. ; 

On the maternal side, the connexions of Mr. Brooks 
were of an equally respectable character. His great- 
grandfather, a younger member of the family of 
the O’Neale’s, of Shane’s Castle, Antrim, was a 
Captain in the British Navy, and commanded the 
Dorsetshire, in the squadron under Admiral Cornish, 
at the capture of the Philippine Islands, in the year 
1752. The sufferings and privations of that expedi- 
tion produced an illness, which terminated his life, 
soon after his return to England. At an early age 
his son emigrated to this country, and became a resi- 
dent of New-York. On the breaking out of the Revo- 
lutionary struggle, he removed his family to an estate 
which he owned in New-Jersey, and entered the army 
asa Captain of Artillery. This brave and intrepid 
gentleman lived only a sufficient time, after he joined 
the American cause, to show of what valuable assis- 
tance he might have been to it, when he was murdered 
in a most dastardly manner, by a British officer, at 
the battle of Princeton, January third, 1777. The 
circumstances of this transaction were of so singular 
a character, as to deserve relation. 

Before the American army commenced their re- 
treat, Captain O’Neil had received a wound in his 
cheek, the loss of blood from which, after a little time, 
rendered him faint and unable tomove. The remnant 


of his men, who were warmly attached to their leader, 


refused, however, bidding them take care of their 


‘cannon, which he said were of more importance than 








himself, even should he be made a prisoner. The 
soldiers reluctantly left him, all but one, who, taking 
Captain O'Neil in his arms, dragged him from the di- 
rect line of pursuit. ‘The British line came on. An 
officer with lwo epaulettcs, attended by a few men, 
rode up to Captain O Neil, and dismounted, Captain 
O’ Neil surrendered his sword; the British officer took 
it; gazed intently on Captain O Neil for a few mo- 
ments, and then plunged the sword into the heart of 
the wounded man. ‘The attendant fled. All subse. 
quent exertions on the part of the family to ascertain 
the name of the miscreant who was guilty of this atro- 
cious deed, proved uncuccessful. The relative of Mr. 
Brooks’s family, from whom we learned this anecdote, 
states that their presumption is, that the officers thus 
unexpectedly thrown together, had probably quarrel- 
ed in Europe. Captain O'Neil, and about thirty 
others, who perished in the same engagement, were 
buried in one hole ; but General Washington, shortly 
after, had the body taken up, and interred with the 
honors of war in the burying ground at Princeton, 
where the place of his rest is still distinguished by the 
plain slab which was then placed over the grave. 

After these digressive anecdotes in relation to the 
family of Mr. Brooks, we return to the subject of our 
memoirs. The frequent and severe derision that 
British critics, till within a short period, lavished on 
the few and feeble attempts of American writers, in 
polite letters, more especially poetry, were well de- 
served; and the commendations they have since be- 
stowed, though, in some instances, too warm, perhaps, 
are likewise but the just and proper homage which 
candor should always pay to genius. Among those 
to whom this elevation of our literary character abroad 
is principally to be ascribed, the name of the subject 
of this sketch deserves prominent mention. His early 
effusions, under the signature of Florio, were not only 
extensively copied, and read, and admired, through- 
out this country, but were, in numerous instances, 
transferred to the pages of foreign miscellanies, of 
high reputation, with accompanying remarks of the 
most flatteying nature. ‘This extensive popularity 
was in no degree the result of any extrinsic circum- 
stances connected with the writer; for his youth and 
his name were alike unknown: but it flowed entirely 
from the glow of mind, the brilliancy of fancy, and 
the abundance and the appropriateness of imagery, 
which characterized almost every production of his 
pen, appealing, in the language of the heart, directly 
to the heart of the reader. Noone has ever perused 
his Ode to Greece without experiencing a thrill of pat- 
riot-ardor; and the beauty and tenderness of his 
clegiac effusions are sufficiently aitested by the emo- 
tions they invariably excite. 

The parents of Mr. Brooks removed from Red 
Hook to Poughkeepsie in 1805, where their son, who 
had already exhibited evidences of unusual genius and 
ability, was fitted for College, under the tuition of the 
late Daniel H. Barnes, then Principal of the Dutchess 
Academy,and recently of the New-York High School. 
Under the care of this exemplary man, and extensive 
and accurate scholar, Mr. Brooks acquired, in addi- 
tion to other branches of education, a thorough ac- 
quaintance with classic literature, much of the spirit 
of which he has subsequently diffused through his own 
writings. 

In 1815, Mr. Brooks entered the Junior Class of 
Union College, from which he graduated in 1817. On 
the following year he commenced studying law in 
the office of James Ernott, late first Judge of Dutchess 
county; but, though he has devoted six or seven 
years tothe acquisition of legal knowledge, be has nev- 
er taken a license. 
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Since the year 1822, Mr. Brooks has been a resident | 
of this city, during which time he has had the editorial | 
manageiment of several literary publications; and is 
at present one of the editors of the Morning Courier, | 
an ably conducted daily paper, in the columns of | 
which the piquant and racy articles from his pen are | 
easily distinguishable. His celebrity as a poet, and | 
his talents as a prose writer, have greatly assisted in | 
giving that journal an extensive circulation; and | 
while he remains with it, we doubt not it will deserve 
its patronage. 

The first attempts of Mr. Brooks in poetry, of which 
we have any knowledge, were published in the Pough- 
keepsie Herald, under the signature of Floranthes. 
The signature of Florio, which soon became familiar 
to every lover of poetry throughout our land, was first 
subscribed to one of his productions, The Return of 
the Eperveir, published in the Hudson Whig, in 1819. 
It is on these productions that his poetical reputation 
is principally founded, he having since given no poem 
to the public except the Address before the Phi Beta 
Kappa, of Yale College, in 1827—in which there are, 
however, sufficient manifestations that the spirit of 
poetry still exists within him; that “itis not dead, 
but sleepeth.” 

As Mr. Brooks has frequently avowed a determina- 
tion never to publish a book, and has long since, much 
to the regret of every admirer of poetic literature, to- 
tally renounced the muse, we gladly avail ourself of 
the opportunity of this memoir to transfer to our pa- 
ges a few passages from his effusions. The Phi Beta 
Kappa poem, to which we have just alluded, isa manly 
and vigorous production, yet, like all his efforts, bear- 
ing evident marks of hurry and carelessness. The 
truth is, that Florio never wrote to please the world, 
but merely to please himself; at the promptings of 
impulse he snatched the pen, and after having writ- 
ten down the suggestions of his excited feelings, 
turned aside from the task, never again to resume 
it. So little did he succeed in satisfying himself, that 
in 1822 he committed to the flames more than sixty 
beautiful unpublished poems, and would have laid a 
destroying hand on all, had not the happy cir- 
cumstance of a great number having been printed giv- 
en to them a duration of existence which no accident 
can abridge. 

The following is the opening of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Address : 

‘*Not in the crowded haunts of busy life, 

Not in the lists of vain and worldly strife, 

Not in the bowers of pleasure or Cesire, 

Doth Genius find his nurture or his fire. 

The silent mountain—the untrodden wood— 

The ocean shore—the valley's solitude— 

he border of the softly winding rill— 

The swelling river—the aspiring hill— 

The frowning precipice—the mighty shock 

Of the wild waterfall—the cloven rock— 

These are the scenes where Genius seeks delight, 

And fancy hovers on her pinions bright. 

sut, nurtured thus, young Genius must be hurled 

Amidst thetoils and struggles of the world, 

‘To win his way to honor and renown, 

The wreath of evergreen—the laurel crown— 

To pant, to strive, to mreit and to claim 

From mortal memory, immortal fame, 

To write, where Glory rears her column high, 

lis name in letters of eternity, 

There to remain in characters sublime, 

Untouched by Ruin—unobscured by Tine. 

He wieldsthe powers of his gifted mind, 
And springs to exaltation o’er mankind— 
Alas! enthroned in icy solitude, 

The blast howls round him, merciless and rude— 

Aspiring pride hath reached its lofty aim, 

And Genius stands upon the mount of Fame; 
The sun-light lingers with unwonted glow, 
Proud to repose upon that haughty brow, 
Where lofty, unbeclouded passions shine, 

Tn native light, and majesty divine. 

Look on that brow again—behold it well— 





TS that the spot where happiness doth dwell ?— 


Doth peace commingle with the sun-light there 2 

No, that high brow is stern and pale with care~— 
There, hath the plough-share of regret been driven— 
There, hath the thunderbolt of anguish riven— 

And storms have beat against that bosom bare, 


Nor wound that breast, where grief hath found a prey , 
On which to feast and batten, day by day. 

High fated Genius! must this doom be thine? 

Must thy pround heart be gloomy sorrow’s shrine? 
Can earth hold no companionship for thee, 

Thou sacred image of the Deity ? 

No—all in vain thou seekest to impart 

Thine own high passions to the baman heart— 

In vain for thee doth Beauty in her bower 

Pour the sweet song, or cull the rosy flower— 

The tender light of her voluptuous eye, 

Her winning smile, and her beguiling sigh, 

Her glance of love, her tongue’s rich melody, 

How sweet are these—but these are not for thee! 
For thee, thou solitary child of pride, 

There is a loftier, but a colder bride, 

Fame bids thy breast its thoughts of love forego, 
And interchains thee in her arms of snow. 

Alas for thee! all vainly dost thou rove 

Through the wide world, for friendship and for love— 
Search not man’s heart—it may have sympathy, 

But its emotions will not beat for thee— 

Incapable of thy exalted fires, 

He sees their light, and hates what he admires— 
Bends to thy worth, and loathes thee—and his curse 
Rests on thy life, and lingers on thy hearse! 

Oh! who would shrink not te participate 

The melancholy glory of thy fate ;— 

Adimired—yet hated—envied—yet approved— 
Worshipped—yet feared—honored—yet unbeloved. 


The passage in which the death of Byron is painted 
witha truly graphic touch we also copy from this ex- 
ceilent poem. 


Creative Fancy! canst thou paint the wild 
And mighty grandeur of thy wayward child, 
The gifted Byron—canst thou tell, if Death 
Appalled the spirit, when he checked the breath? 
High-hearted bard! in whose capacious mind 
The extremes of good and evil were combined ; 
Cominon in nothing, and beyond the ken 
And judgmentof the common herd of men. 
Tempestuous passions wrapped thy heart in strife, 
And high excitement was thy life of life— 
Thy searching spirit and far reaching thought 
All that was wonderful in nature caught, 
And where thy glance of genius brightly fell, 
It warmed and quickened with a mystic spell. 
Thy words are words of wonder and of fear, 
And startle while they fascinate the ear— 
Wrapt inthe cloudy mantle of thy might, 
Thou wast amarvel to our mortal sight; 
What art thou now 2?—the eye seeks thee in vain 
Upon the earth, and on thy much toved main. 
—’Tis night o’er Missolonghi’s silent wal's, 
And wherefore sounds not music from her halls ? 
It is the season of the Paschal feast ;* 
Why hath the echo of the revel ceased ? 
Behold that chamber, where the shrouded light 
Of the dim lamp half glimmers through the night, 
The noiseless step, the curtain moved with care, 
Tell that unsparing Death is busy there. 
Look on that couch—behold that faded eye, 
Glazed in the fixedness of agony, 
Yet, yet, preserving in this awful hour 
A portion of its soul-pervading power, 
And sternly gazing ere Death dim its light 
On the Destroyer, in his hour of might! 
Is that the haughty Byron? he who bore 
On his high front such majesty before ? 
Where is the passion of that noble brow, 
Where isits wild and lofty beauty now ? 
Wan, pale, he lies, while fate’s uplifted dart 
Flames fearfully above that generous heart! 
Away—away ! avert the anxious eye, 
In silent solitude let genius die: 
Let no unhallowed step, nor glance, nor breath 
Disturb the sacredness of such a death! 
Behold! that wasted hand is clenc hed in pain, 
And fire unearthly lights that eye again ; 
On that pale cheek the death-sweat gathers fast— 
His lip is writhed—that struggle is his last— 
The spirit hath departed on its way 
To unknown worlds—and—Byron is but clay! 





*It will be recollected that Lord Byron died during the days 
of Easter, and that the festival was consequently suspended. 
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We have already stated that the beautiful effusions | 


which appeared under the signatyre of Florio were 
not only extensively ciretffed and admired in this 
country, but that they were also copied into numerous 
European publications, accompanied with encomiastic 
comments. A handsome volume of literary selec- 
tions is now lying before us, entitled, The Literary 
Coronal, published in Glasgow, in 1823, in which we 


find several of Mr. Brooks’s poems, among others the | 


one which we copy below. 
Man. 


His heart beat joyously in spring, 
When earth and all its scenes were new; 
His hopes Were out upon the wing, 
And all was rapture to the view. 
There was no cloud that hung on bigh 
The bright blue air to shade ; 
And upward as he turned his eye, 
The sun in all its glory played. 


Swiftly on Time’s unceasing course 
Elapsed his boyhood’s day— 

Unstained by anguish or remorse, 
But unprofaned and gay. 

O! those were life’s enchanted heurs, 
When Innocence and Truth 

Sprung round his heart, like Eden-flowers, 
And led hiin inte Youth. 


Youth came—ard with it came the pride 
And noble impulse of the breast, 
That each unworthy deed defied, 
And each unworthy thought suppressed : 
And in his heart was loftiness— 
The consciousness of worth ; 
How proudly did his footstep press 
Along the pilgrimage of earth! 


Then Pleasure, when his heart was warm, 
Her magic fetters o’er him threw ; 

His arms enclosed her lovely form, 
Nor recked he how the moments flew. 

Soon—soon he wakened from his dream— 
He broke her golden chain; 

Upon his soul Truth poured her beam, 
And he was sinless—pure again. 


He loved—and his was such a love 
It seemed not of a mortal mind, 
But caught from Heaven's pure shrine above— 
So fend, so fervent, and refined ; 
And as he watched her winning smile, 
That played in pensive loveliness, 
He well believed it could beguile 
Life’s deepest—most severe distress, 


He loved—aye, and he was beloved 
With woman’s fond sincerity ; 
That heart shrunk not when fortune moved 
Her night-clouds o’er his destiny. 
But ruin darkly overspread 
Its ivy on love’s wreath of bloom, 
Until its freshness all had tlhed— 
lt seemed a chaplet for the tomb. 


She faded from him—like the leaf 
In Autunin’s melancholy bower : 
O! none may know his heart-felt grief, 
The anguish of bis lonely hour. 
In silent wo he saw her laid 
Lowly beneath the burial clod— 
And oft at eventide he strayed 
To bathe with tears her grassy sod. 


And then he raised his eye aloft 
To Heaveun’s blue arch serenely fair, 
While deep affection whispered soft 
That worshipped oue was blooming there. 
But where were love's delighted hours 2 
In dark oblivion’s night ;— 
Where were his early cherished flowers 2 
Swept by untimely blight. 


There came a shadow o’er his soul— 
The past he coldly spurned, 
Shook from his memory’s control, 
And to the future turned : 
With hope less warm—but not subdued— 
He mixed in life once more; 
With energy of heart renewed, 
But less confiding than before. 


And now he pressed with heart of flame 
In the wild struggle of mankind— 

To win the evergreens of fame, 

| And round his brow the wreath to bind. 

His idol—Honor: nobly proud, 

| linpetuously he bore him on, 

j 





To raise on high above the crowd, 
And wear that idol honor’s crown. 


But withered Hope around him clung, 
Cold as the pall around the bier— 
And Fortune’s clouds above him hung 
Like wintry shadows o’er the year. 
He paused him in the noon of life— 
Reviewed the chequered course he ran— 
The busy scenes of earthly strife 
That formed the youth into the man. 


And gone was all that lightsomeness 
And buoyancy of thought ; 

His soul had met with rude distress, 
And borne it ashe ought. 

His memory told of hopes deceived— 
Of faded dreams of bliss— 

Of joys he va‘uly had believed 
Were in a world so drear as this. 


Atlast his sun began to set— 
Life’s evening shadows fell; 
But lope was in his bosom yet, 
Nor could she bid furewell; 
But ‘twas a holier hope that sprung 
Within this nightof gloom ; 
Around the shroud its glory hung— 
Its beain played on the tomb. 


Then calmness and soft peace came o’er 
His long distracted breast— 

And agonizing pam po more 
Its burning seal impressed. 

And when life's pulses ceased to play, 
The storms of being past, 

He laid him down beueath the clay— 
Aud peace was his at last. 

In remarking on these stanzas, the editor of the 
Literary Coronal observes in a note, “ They forcibly 
remind us of the character and pathos which distin- 
guish the minor pieces of our countryman, Montgome- 
ry. They are copied from an obscure American 
newspaper, in which they appear with no other index 
to denote their author than the common-place signa- 
| ture of Florio, if we except that they bear date trom 
Poughkeepsie, a name which sounds m our ears as 
that of the very antipodes of Parnassus. Yet it is 
obvious that the author need not be ashamed of his 
verses, nor his countrymen of a bard so gifted.” In 
another place, speaking of other effusions from the 
same pen, he observes, ‘‘ Among the great mass of 
fugitive poetry which appears in the American Jour- 
nals, we have met with none that holds a more distin- 
guished rank.’ It is worthy of mention that the sub- 
ject of the beautiful copperplate frontispiece with 
which the volume we speak of, the Literary Coronal, 
is adorned, is from one of Florio’s poems, “ The Dy- 
ing Soldier.”” It represents a Highland Chieftan ly- 
ing wou ded on the field of battle, the dead and dy- 
ing strewed around him, his arm and eyes raised to 
heaven in “the anguish of life’s farewell.” It is in- 
tended to illustrate the following stanzas. 





Oh! think ye not that as he lay 
Upon the field his life-blood wet, 
His fancy wandered far away 
To those the heart can ne’er forget: 
Oh! think ye not he thought of those 
That shared the joys—that shared the woes 
¢ Which on earth’s solitude he met— 
And twined the ties around his heart 
Which joy nor wo could rend apart:” 
* * * * * 
“ And if ithe that as he gazed 
Upon the blue and starlit sky, 
His nerveless arm was feebly raised 
And fond regret was in his eye— 
Oh! if he longer wished to stray 
Along life’s wild and thorny way 
And thought ‘twas hard to die— 
Forgive the wish—for canstthou tell 
The anguish of life’s last farewellg” 


’ 
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We make room but for one more passage from Mr. 
Brooks’s writings. I) is a broken extract, and in the 
bold personification of time, and the vivid exhibition 
of its effects, there is both truth and poetry. 

Time. 
I saw him hastening on his wav, 
And marked his lightning flight, 
Where’er he moved there stern decay 
Spread its destructive blight. 
Rapid the gloomy phantom hied, 
Enveloped in the storin ; 
His eye shone outin sullen pride, 
And fearful was his forin. 


I saw him grasp the warrior’s wreath, 
Won in the gory fray, 
The laure! withering sunk in death, 
Its beauty fled away 
* 


~ ~ * 


On youth’s warm brow his hand he prest, 
’T was cold as mouldering clay ; 
He laid his arm on manhood’s breast, 
His life-pulse ceased to play. 
His fell siroe o’er nature passed, 
And low she stooped her head ; 
Her blossoms withered in the blast, 
And all her verdure fled. 

We now close our brief and imperfect memoir. 
What particulars of Mr. Brooks’s life we have been 
able to glean we have faithfully related; and few as 
they are, we are persuaded that they will prove ac- 
ceptable toevery reader. In relation to his writings, 
it has been well and truly said Ly an able critic, that 
they are rather to be considered as the undeniable 
evidence of great and unusual genius, than a perma- 
ment monument to his fame. He has certainly evin- 
ced the possession of high capability, and we trust 
that he will yet arouse himself to a nobler effort, and 
that the performance of his manhood will verify 
the brilliant promise of his youthful muse. We hope 
he may erelong place it in our power, as a reviewer— 
and he lacks only the will—to enumerate among his 
productions an additional poem that shall bear his 
name to after ages. 


Samu EL WooupworTH. 


Samuet Woopwortu was born at Scituate, Massa- 
chusetts, on the thirteenth of January, 1785. 


playful wit, and docile manners, of his youthful ward. 
With an activity of benevolence, that is remembered 
to his honor, he endeavored to procure a subscription, 
from the wealthy inhabitants of the neighborhood— 


his own miserable stipend being incompetent to the 


purpose—to defray the expenses of a liberal educa- 


tion, which it was his wish to bestow upon the promis- 


ing boy. Fora time he entertained sanguine hopes of 
success, and, in the overfulness of his feelings, com- 
municated the project to poor Woodworth, who literal- 
ly danced with joy, at the prospect of having his dear- 
est wish accomplished. A little while, however, serv- 
ed to show them both that they had been too easily 


‘elated; that it is easier to form schemes of benevo- 


His | 


aged father—one of the neglected band that achieved | 


our national 
a small and unfruitful farm, 
barely able to derive a_ subsistence. 


from which he 
This 


Was 
Wwar- 


worn veteran was the parent of four children, of 
The limited state of 


Qo 


whom Samuel was youngest. 


independence—was the cultivator of 


his means prevented him from bestowing upon them | 


more than the mere rudiments of an English educa- 
tion; but our author, with that facility in the acquire- 


ment of knowledge which is the most common char- | 


acteristic of genius, made so good use of the few and 
wretched opportunities afforded to him, that at the 
age of fourteen, he was not only beyond his class- 
mates inthe ordinary branches of common school 
learning, but had already produced evidence of poetic 
talents, which excited the surprise and approbation of 
his preceptor. The clergyman of the village the Rev. 
Nehemiah Thomas, on becoming acquainted with this 
instance of precocious genius, was so much pleased 
with the boy-poet, that he immediately took him un- 
der his own roof, and made the improvement and un- 
folding of those faculties. which he foresaw would one 
day ripen into great excellence, the object of his par- 
ticular care. 

The favorable impression which an early and rare 
exhibition of intellect, more, perhaps than any other 
quality, is calculated to make, was confirmed and 
Strengthened in the mind of Mr. Thomas, by the amia- 
ble disposition, delicacy of sentiment and taste, the 





lence, than to persuade others to support them; and 
that he who has no other argument to offer in favor of 
the plan he proposes, but the abstract and general 
good which will result from it, will find but few so 
philanthropic as to listen to his reasoning. 

The attentions and tuition of this good man, 

** More bent to raise the wretched, than to rise,” 

were still freely bestowed upon his charge, who, it 
must be confessed, did not receive that large benefit 
from this instruction, which his unusual quickness of 
apprehension, and retentiveness of memory, fully 
warranted his friends in believing that he would. His 
advances were rapid, but irregular and desultory ; he, 
like most youthful votaries of song, devoted too much 
of that precious intellectual seed-time, which never 
comes again, to disposing, in metrical order, the 
thoughts and images with which his mind was already 
stored, instead of increasing his fund of useful knowl- 
edge. But these halcyon days were fast elapsing, and 
the young minstrel was soon to be aroused from his 
day-dreams, at the rude call of necessity, to attend to 
the real business and drudgery of life. His connex 

ions, finding that his prospect of receiving a collegiate 
education was fa'lacious, began to remind him that it 
was time to make choice of some pursuit which might 
vield him a livelihood ; and his own spirit of indepen- 
dence, though it was with bitter reluctance that he 
gave up the hoarded wishes of his soul, whispered to 
him the same unwelcome monition. 

In selecting a business, the poor boy’s unconquera- 
ble passion for literary distinction was still apparent ; 
and he became a printer, induced by the opportuni- 
ties which he thought would be afforded him, in that 
profession, of advancing up the steep “ where fame’s 
proud temple shines afar.’ After bidding a tearful 
adieu to his friends and his native village, he travelled 
to Boston, alone, and on foot, and bound himself ap- 
prentice to Mr. Benjamin Russell, at that time editor 
and publisher of the Columbian Centinel, with whom 
he continued until the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
in 1806. During this long period, he was not solely 
intent upon his trade; but devoted many leisure 
hours to study, reading, and—more frequently than 
either, it is to be presumed—to song. Numerous 
metrical effusions from his pen found their way into 
the different newspapers of the period, most of which, 
with the ephemeral vehicles that conveyed them to the 
public, have gone into utter oblivion, he having, 
with blameworthy carelessness, neglected to preserve 
any copies. He remained but a short while in Boston, 
after his term of service had expired, being induced 
to leave it on account of the unsuccessful issue of a 
speculation in which he thoughtlessly engaged. 

He now set out for New-York, but was obliged to 
pause before he reached it, his small finances being 
completely exhausted when he arrived at New-Haven. 
Here he procured employment, in the office of a week- 
ly miscellany, called the Herald, to the columns of 
which he was a frequent and valuable contributor. 
After accumulating a little money, by nine months of 
industry, in this way, he determined to establish a lite- 
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rary paper himself; and accordingly, purchasing a 
press and maierials, on credit, he soon issued the first 
number of a ladies’ weekly miscellany, entitled the 
Belles Lettres Repository, of which he was the editor, 
publisher, printer, and, very often, the carrier—so that 
he might with great propricty exclaim, in the lan- 
guage of Coriolanus, “ Alone I did it!” 

Common prudence would have foreseen that a pa- 
per of this kind, ina small place, and commenced 
without capital, could not long survive. ‘The publica- 
tion lasted about two months, at the expiration of 
which time, it was discontinued, the property restored 
to its rightful owner, and the dejected editor, burden- 
ed with an accumulation of difliculties, returned to 
Boston, and thence to his native town. He remained 
but a few days beneath his paternal roof, when he 
again set out, on foot, invigorated for a fresh pursuit 
of fortune; and, on parting, he entered into a firm 
determination to visit his birth-place no more, until 
wealth and fame should be his companions home. 

Baltimore was the next place to which he directed 
his steps, where he continued about a year, enriching, 
during his stay, the columns of the newspapers with 
the effusions of his muse. In the next spring lie came 
to New-York, where he still resides, havine married 
shortly after his arrival here; and we have reason to 
believe that he experiences, in the endearmeuis of so- 
cial intercourse, a fulland sweet recompense for the 
buffets of fortune, which the sous of song are too of- 
ten obliged to encounter. 

Besides having edited numerous literary miscella- 
nies, tor example, the War, the Casket, the Halcyon 
Luminary, the Parthenon, &c. inall of which, metri- 
cal productions from his own pen often appeared, Mr. 
Woodworth has given to the world two volumes of 
poems, which well! entitle his name to the place tha 
it occupies in our biographical sketches of native 
bards. ‘The first of these volumes, entitled the 
« Poems, Odes, Songs, and other Metrical Effusions, 
of Samuel Woodworth,” was published in this city, in 
1818 ; and the other, called “‘ Woodworth’s Melodies,” 
containing those pieces on which he must chiefly rely 
for peetic fame, was given to the world about eigh- 
teen mouths since. 

As a poet, the excellence of Mr. Woodworth con- 
sists less in fancy than in feeling. His imagination 
seldom delights us by soaring a lofty flight; but his 
descriptions are generally true, his sentiments tender 
and natural, his illustrations apposite, and his lan- 
guage chaste. So far as we are acquainted with his 
writings—and we have read the most of them with 
pleasure—they contain ‘no line which, dying, he 
shouid wish to blot.””. This, of itself, is great praise; 
but when we add to this the various other qualities by 
which his poetry is characterized, some of which have 
jast been enumerated, we feel assured that no one can 
dispute his claimto the Parnassian wreath. 

One of the best, if not the very best thing he has 
written, is the little poem, entitled, the Bucket. Its 
merit consists in the graphic accuracy of the descrip- 
tion, the simplicity and nature of its sentiments, and 
the melodious tlow of the versification. It appeals to 
feelings cherished in every human bosom, which, 
though they may be suppressed for a while, can never be 
extinguished ; but are called up anew, by such strains 
as the one of which we are speaking, withatrain of sweet 
associations, that “ lap us in Elysium.” Amidst the 
thousand vexations and perpiexities of business, the 
mere perusal or accidental hearing of this song, gath- 
ers around us the scenes and companions of our 
school-boy days, creating in our hearts a tide of emo- 
tions, fresh and pure as the fountain that gushes from 
] 


the rock of the desert. We hear the splash of the 





one side the meadow, green with the fragrant luxuri- 
ance of summer, and on the other, the bridge, and the 
cataract, and the dairy-house; the coolness of the 
water is on our lip, familiar noises are sounding in 
our ear, and—in short, this delightful litthe poem 
forms around us, with the delusive power of a dream, 
achain of young and heart-hoarded circumstances, 
which can never be united again, except by the witch- 
ery of the poet, or the wand of fancy, in those sull 
hours when she exerts full influence over our minds. 

We have spoken of the Bucket, as the best of Wood- 
worth’s productions, with that warmth of feeling a 
perusul of it always occasions ; but there are several 
others of this autlor’s poems, which, if not equal, are, 
atall events, excellent; combining in sweet assem- 
blage some of those prominent and well-remembered 
objects, which the heart ‘delights to love and cherish 
ever,’ and appealing, with a kindred influence, “to 
feelings andaflections kept within the heart, like gold.” 
it is scarcely worth our while to stop to notice blem- 
ishes in the production of a poet who has written so 
much, and, oftentimes, so hastily as Mr. Woodworth, 
and whose writings, moreover, are so well known. 
Besides, we have not a copy of his Melodies at hand, 
while writing this article, and, of course, must not 
trust to memory for the exposition of any particular 
iustances of error. In general it may be said, that 
prolixity of expression, and, now and then, a prosaic 
line,a trite observation, or a truism, and, occasional- 
ly, the introduction of an illustration beneath the dig- 
nity of the subject, are his predominant faults: but 
what human preduction is faultiess? These are buta 
few innoxious weeds which have escaped the garden- 
er’s detection; they are defects that occur as seldom 
as beauties do on the pages of nine-tenths of the nam- 
by-pamby rhymesters of the present day; and, being 
thus ‘few and far between,’ deserve no severity of 
comment, even from the most cynically disposed. 

As aman, Mr. Woodworth enjoys an irreproacha- 
ble character. Notwithstanding the want of pecun- 
iary success which has frequently attended his differ- 
ent literary undertakings, he has invariably sustained 
the reputation of an honest man—a reputation infi- 
nitely more to be valued, than the brightest which the 
mere exercise of splendid genius could confer. His 
song has always inculcated pure and salutary morals, 
and his life has been a practical comment cn his wri- 
tings. In manners, he is modest and unobtrusive ; in 
conversation, shrewd and sensible ; in public, a good 
and influential citizen; and in private,the affection- 
ate husband, the enlightened parent, and the faithful 
friend. With a calmness that misfortune can ruffle 
only for a brief season, he has met the disasters that 
have impeded his course through life, and denotes, by 
liis manly bearing, his belief that 

‘Mind alone alone is the true worth of man, 
And that Which raises him above the sense 
Of meaner*creatures, and permits a hope 
Of unembodied being, in a bigh 
And holy dwelling, lifted far above 
The reach of tempest, with essential light 
Enecircled, and with fairest wings of love 
O’ershadowed, the reward and resting place 
Of such as hold their journey patiently, 

And pause aid faint not on their weary way.” 








VARIETIES. 


LiTERARY. 


Allantic Souvenir for 1830. 
We have received a communication from Messrs. 
Carey, Lea and Carey, in which they mention that, in 
continuance of their plan, they propose to publish, in 


water, as it falls down the sides of the moss-lined | the course of the succeeding autumn, a fifth volume 


‘ 


well; we view the dimpling and ripply undulations of | of their Annual, The Atlantic Souvenir. 


To render it 


the surface below, as itis sprinkled upon it; we see on | more worthy of the patronage which has been bestow- 
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edon the previous volumes, they have increased, and 
are increasing their efforts, sparing neither pains nor 
expense. ‘The illustrations are already considerably 
advanced ; and arrangements have been made with 
many gentlemen of high literary reputation to insure 
to the other portions of the work a characicr honora- 
ble to the genius and intelligence of the country. 
They state that they shall feel highly obliged by con- 
tributions either in poetry or prose, and that the most 
liberal compensation will be cheerfully made for all 
that may be inserted. It is particularly requested 
that no article be extended to a length that shall 
exceed twenty printed pages, and that the contri- 
butions be forwarded by the first of March, or as soon 
after as possible. 
Louis Bonaparte’s reply to Sir Walter Scott. 

Itis mentioned in a Boston Journal that Louis Bo- 
naparte has just issued a work at Paris, entitled Re- 
ponse a Sir Walter Scott sur son Historie de Napoleon, 
which excites much attention. ‘The ex-king treats 


the noble knight with much severity, and speaks of 


him thus—‘ | imagined that so distinguished a man 
as the author, [Sir Walter] fatigued with the vain re- 
nown of a romance writer, sought to attain that ofa 
true historian; but, to my great astonishment, I per- 
ceived, on reading his book, that, after having turned 
into romance some part of the history of his country, 


he was desirous of converting into historv,the roman- | 


ces and libels which have been fabricated for the last 
thirty years against France and Napoleon.” 





SKETCH. 





A WarcH IN 
WuHen I was areefer, I once had the evil fortune to 
sail under the command of a captain, who, in nautical 
technicals, is very justly termed the hardest horse in 
the pavy; or, in other words, with a tyrannical ig- 
noramus, by the name of Crayton, who | sincerely 
believe is cordially hated, by all who do not despise 
him too much to allow of the former feeling. Among 
other vexatious means which he devised for the pur- 
pose of annoying his officers, was that of havinga 
regular sea-watch of midshipmen, night and day, in 
the tops, of which there was about as much need as 
there is for aringtail inagale of wind. Ithappened on 
one clear moonlight night, when we hadaspanking wind 
on the quarter, ‘and were cutting along through the 
blue sea, with as much sail set as we could cleverly 
stagger under, going at the rate of about nine, two, 
that it was my turn, when the mid-watch was called, 
to take the main-top. This was no very disagreeable 
place, after all, when the weather was pleasant, and 
the wind steady; for (be it spoken ina whisper) we 
would sometimes, on such occasions, so far infringe 
upon our military duty 
awav, inacoil of rigging, and snooze out an hour or 
twoof the long and solitary watch. For my own 
part, | had done this so often that the timidity and 
caution at first attendant upon any deviation from 
discipline had gradually worn off; and it at last be- 
came so customary that as soon as I got my head 
above the rim of the top, L was casting my eyes about 
to see which coil of rigging lay the snuggest for my 
bunk. : 

On the occasion to which I now particularly refer, 
however, I did not feel disposed to sleep. Knowing 
that I would have the mid-waichto keep, and not feel- 
ing very well, | had retired tomy hammock at about 
seven bells in the evening, and by the time that the 
lights were doused at eight o'clock, had fallen into a 
sweet and refreshing slumber. The noise on deck of 
their taking in studding-sails, when the wind freshen- 


THE MAInN-TOP. 


as to stow ourselves snugly 








Ges relief, 1 was so completely aceenel by my sound 
and uninterrupted repose, that I had no disposition to 
renew my slumber. WhenI got into the top, I took 
my seat on a coil of rigging where I could lean back 
against the fancy-lines, and throwing my arm over 
I was soon lost in contemplation of the 
beautiful scene. 

Il believe [said before that it was bright moonlight. 
As fav as the eye could reach, nota sail was in sight: 
but on every side around us stretched the biue, inter- 
minable waves, till they met, and seemed to mingle 
with the heavens. The sky above was gemmed with 
many a star; and large bodies of fleecy clouds 
every now and then drove across them, for a few mo- 
ments casting a deep shade over the ocean, which, as 
the moon again emerged, seemed, to a fanciful view, 
to dance and sparkle with joy for the recovered ra- 
diance. As soon as the watch was all mustered, the 
boatswain’s mate was ordered ‘ to pipe down,” or, in 
other words, to blow that peculiar note on his whistle 
which signified to the poor fellows who had been on 
deck from eight o’clock, that they might now seek 
their hammocks, and snatch a short repose, before 
they should again be summoned to their wearisome 
duty. 

The noise of the retiring crew soon subsided ; the 
hail of the lieutenant who had just taken the deck, to 
each of the stations where look-outs had been appoint- 
ed, bidding them keep a bright look-out, had been 
made and answered ; and the watch—forecastle-men, 
waisters and after-guard—had all quietly snuggled 
down under the weather bulwarks, before the quarter- 
master reported one bell. ‘The main-topmen were not 
slow in perceiving that ! was more wakeful than usual, 
and instead of stretching themselves out to sleep, hud- 
dled together in a corner of the top, and began to 
amuse themselves by telling stories—or, in their own 
phrase, by spinning yarns. Jack Gunn, the Captain 
of the starboard watch of main-topmen, was the first 
called on, and with true sailor alacrity he immediate- 
ly complied. ‘There never was, from the time of the 
Argo down to the frigate now on the stocks at the na- 
vy-yard, a more thorough man-of- -war’s-man than 
that same Jack Gunn. He had sailed in all kinds of 
crafts, from a Dutch Lugger to a Yankee Line-of-bat- 
tle ship; he had fought under the flags of all nations, 
and it was even surmised, from occ asional words that 
he would accidentally let fall, that he had handled a 
sabre under the blood-red standard of piracy. Wheth- 
er this was so or not, he made no secret of his having 
been often engaged in desperate adventures on board 
of smuggling craft; and the number of suspicious 
Frenchmen who recognized Jack, when the 
cutter to which he belonged was sometimes sent 
ashore while we were lying at Cherbourg, bore no 
very favorable testimony in relation to his former 
pursuits. Yet for all his recklessness of character, 
and for all the many unwarrantable enterprises in 
which he had been engaged, Jack was a good fellow. 


the top-rail, 


looking 


| His vices were those which resulted from ignorance 


and thoughtlessness; his virtues were the warm im- 


| pulses of a naturally excellent heart, which, properly 


nurtered and cultivated, would have made him an or- 
nament to his profession and his species. I do not 
believe, for all the many scenes of blood and rapacity 
which he must have witnessed, and in which he most 
likely took a large part, that Jack ever did a delibe- 
rately cruel action in his life. As a sailer, he had but 
few equals, and no superior in our ship. He did not 
eat, drink, or sleep, like other men; but was always 
ready, whatever he might be about, to spring on deck, 
and lend an active hand in any thing that it might be 
requisite todo. Ifa squall struck us in the mid-watch, 
and it was Jack’s watch in at the time, it made no dif- 


ed, did not waken me, and by the time that the first | ference; the surge of the ship and her heeling were 
watch was out, and an officer was sent down to call | sure to wake him, and the first thing you would know 
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there he would be, out on the weather yard-arm, be- 
fore the quarter-deck midshipman had got half way 
to the fore cockpit to tell the boatswain to call all 
hands. 

But it was of Jack’s story that I was speaking ; and 
I do not know that I can amuse my readers better than 
by relating it, as nearly as I can recollect, in his own 
words. 

“It’s now near twelve years,” said Jack, after he 
had deliberately adjusted all the usual preliminaries, 
such as taking in a fresh quid, laying the old soldier 
carefully on the cap to dry, hitching up the waistband 
of his trowsers, and comfortably stowing away his 
hands in the breast of his monkey jacket—*“ It’s now | 
near twelve years,” said he, “since | shipped the 
first time in the States’ sarvice: and it was about a 
year before that I was concarned in a bit of a scrape 
which I shall never forget, if | live to be as old as the 
Flying Dutchman. What makes me think of it now, | 
it was just such another night as this, only it happen- 
ed in the first watch, about six bells, or so. You see, 
I was then in the little schooner Nancy. There was 
only four of us aboard; the skipper, Captain Thom- 
son, who for two weeks had’nt been out of his birth, 
and who was’nt expected to come on deck aga, till 
we should bring hiin up foot foremost; Jim Spenser 
and me, the only two before the mast; and the boy, 
a sickly delicate little fellow, who did’nt take kindly 
toour rough ways—and no wonder; for what with 
cooking for us, and overhauling the medicine chest 
for the Captain, and doing a thousand things that 
Jim Spenser set him about out of sheer malice, he 
was kept as busy as the devil in a gale of wind. Jim 
Spenser hated that boy worse thana so’dier, and nev- | 
er missed an opportunity of doing bim au ill turn. 
And yet Edward was a good boy, and as civil and 
obleegin’ as any one l ever fell in with in all my 
cruisings. 1 never could exactly account for Jim’s 
using him so; but he was brute enough to bully over 
any one, whether he had cause or not. 

“‘Well, as I was saying, the Captain was very sick. | 
The last time he had been on deck was when we took 
our departure after we left the Straits, and he had 
given up all hopes of leaving his birth till it should be 
for the purpose of being launched over the side. Of 
course, Jim and I had to keep watch and watch, anda 
pretty bright look out too, for our Jittle Naney carried 
a taught rag, and we took advantage of the stiff east- 
erly winds to crack it on pretty heavy. 

‘*T had the second dog-watch, and besides, had been 
knocking about on deck all day long; and, by the 
time it came eight o’clock, | was glad enough to eall 
my relief, andturn in. Jim bad made out to get into 
the skipper’s locker, in the course of the afternoon, 
and had started rather more grog into his spirit-room 
than he could well carry ; so that when I went for- 
ward to the forecastle hatch to call him to his trick, I 
found him in a deep sleep, and it was sometime before 
I could fairly wake him. At last, when he understood 
me, he turned out of his bunk in a surly humor enough, 
and as he staggered aft, not yet fairly sober, he kept 
grumbling and growling all the way. Little did I 
mind his heavy words off a weak stomach, however ; 
so passing the word to him as to what sail I had car- 
ried, and how I had headed during the watch, I left 
little Nancy in his charge, and stowed myself away 
for a snooze, in the forecastle. I had been asleep, I 
suppose, for as much as three hours, when I was sud- 
denly wakened by the sound of mingled cries and curs- 
es on deck, and as soon as my senses perfectly return- 
ed to me from the confusion of my dreams, I recog- 
nized the hoarse and angry voice of sulky Jim, as | 
used to call him, the screams and supplications of poor 
little Ned, and, mingling with these, the heavy sound 
of a rope’s end, apparently applied to the naked back 
of the latter, lL instantly sprang on my feet, jumped 


up through the fore-scuttle, and rushed like a streak 
of lightning to the quarter-deck, ‘There indeed I saw 
apiteoussight. The little unoffending boy, was seized 
up to the maiv-rigging, by a piece of ratline stuff, 
passed so taught avouad his wrists that the blood was 
oozing from them tn drops ; his feet were made fast to 
the lubber grating, and the great white-livered bully, 


Jim, was standing over him, his red eyes stillredder with 
passion, and his bloated cheeks pale and quivering 


from the same cause. In his hand he held halfa fath- 
om of thirteen thread ratline, which he was drawing 


off and laying onto poor little Ned’s bare back, till 


his tender white skin was all over streaked with blood. 
‘** Hold off your hands!’ cried I, ‘ you damned 


cowardly lubber,’ as | jumped before the wretch, just 


as he was about dealing another heavy blow, 
“<* Stand away, Jack Gunn,’ he answered, ‘or you 


‘shall be sorry for it.’ 


“*Shame on you, Jim,’ said I again, ‘ shame on 
vou, to flog a poor boy in this dreadful manner.’ 
You see, topmates, | was a young hand at the bellows 
in them days, and had’nt seen so many lashes given 
at the gangway as I have since; and every cut that 
fell on the poor little creature’s back seemed to go 
right to my heart. I could’nt stand it; sol seized 
Jim by the collar of his red flannel shirt, and looking 
right up into his eyes, (for he was a head taller than 
me) says 1, ‘if you strike that boy again, you strike 
me.’ 

“* With all my heart !’ answered the bully, as, drop- 
ping the colt from his hand, he grasped me tightly 
round the throat, and endeavored to throw me on the 
deck. 

““T did’nt take time to think what I was about, and 
if | had, I do’nt know that it would have made any 
difference, for my courage was up, and I felt as wild 
as hurricane. Yet Jim Spenser was no fool of an 
antagonist. He was upwards of six feet high, and 
had a pair of fists as large and as tough as our topsail- 


| haliard blocks, and arms like a pair of lower studding- 


sailbooms. But to it we went, pell mell, hugging 
each other with a tighter grasp than ever friendship 
occasioned, and tossing and tumbling about, while the 
deck shook under us like the upper hanck of a fore- 
topmast stayeail. [ do’nt how it was, but Jim could'nt 
manage to get the upper hand of me; when we fell, 
we fell together, neither of us slacking our hold, and 
up together again we would get, without any advan- 
tage being obtained on either side. The groans of 
the poor Captain, who, of course had heard the whole 
of the occurrence, but who was too weak to attempt 
any interference, were distinetly audible; but these 
seemed only to add fresh determination toe both of us. 
During all this time the moon had been shining bright- 
ly down upon us, rendering every feature of Jim’s 
swollen and convulsed face as distinctly visible as if it 
had been broad day-light, or, if it made any difler- 
ence at all, giving to hima more ghastly look. His 
eyes glared on me like a wolf's, and seemed ready to 
start from his head with rage; his teeth gritted against 
each other, and foam stood on his lips as white as on 
the caps of the waves around us. The poor boy, still 
seized to the rigging, fastened an earnest look on the 
conflict, well knowing that his fate depended on the 
issue—and, should Jim, prove victorious, a dreadful 
fate indeed; for I do really believe he would have 
murdered hii. 

‘« About this time a deep cloud came over the moon, 
casting darkness far and wide upon the waters, We 
were both of us nearly exhausted in body, but as firm 
in our purpose asever. Jim’s teeth gnashed together 
for very hate; and hugging me with a still stronger 
grasp than before, he made a desperate effort to throw 
me, when his foot slipping in the blood, that had trick- 
led on the deck ftom a cut I had received in my head, 
we both staggere | and fell over the rail into the sea! 
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“ The force of our fall caused us to sink to a consid- 
erable distance beneath the surface; and by the time 
that weemerged the cloud had passed away from (he 
moon, by the lightof which I saw, in one glance, the 
full horror of my situation. I shall never forget that 
momeut. 
ice, seemed pressing on my heart, as | saw the schoon- 
er, already far away, streaking it offat about the 
rate of nine knots through the water, and not a soul 
aboard of her that could render me any assistance. 
The Captain, as I said afore, was sick in his birth—too 
sick and weak even to move without help; and the 
boy—poor Ned—you know, was tied up to the main- 
rigging, and I fancied | could hear his shrieks above 
the dashing of the waves around me, and the hum- 
ming sound that the water had left in my ears. There 
we were, Jim and me, in the wide, wide ocean, with- 
out so much asa plank to cling to, but clinging to each 


other, and firmly locked together in the gripe of 


bloody minded hate. Jim’s rage did not seem at all 
abated by the desperate danger we were in: our fall 
had caused him involuntarily to relax the hold of one 
of his hands; but as we rose again above the water, 
he made a grab at my throat, which he grasped so 
tightly, that his fingers seemed to meet around my 
wind-pipe. With his left hand he took me by the 
hair, and bent my head backward, till L heard some- 
thing inside crack, and I fully believed that he had 
broke my neck. I felt my eyes swell out from their 
sockets ; the moon, which was right above me seemed 
going round and round, the air became of a dusky 
reddish hue—then darker—darker—and down again 
we sunk, When we rose, Jim’s right hand was no 
longer on my throat, and I could breathe again, though 
each breath was attended with a terrible 


holes that his finger nails had torn clean through the 
flesh, as it appeared. [could not see at first; but a 
dim perception of the sky and moon slowly returned 
to me—then a streak of lightning seemed to flash 
across the heavens—was it lightning? I cast another 
glance up—no, it was Jim’s sheath-knife that flashed 
above my head, and was now descending directly to- 
wards my heart! With the quickness of thought I 
raised my arm to ward off the blow, and heaven seem- 
ed allat once to renew my strength and courage. | 


caught Jim’s wrist, and stopped it just as the point of 


the blade grazed my flesh. A desperate struggle en- 
sued. His eves glared like balls of fire, and there 
was a large circle around them as black as our bends ; 
his mouth foamed, and his tongue lolled away out 
like a dog’s. Once more he raised the knife, in spite 
of the gripe I had around his wrist ;—it descended !— 
with asudden effort of desperate strength and resolu- 
tion I seized the naked blade, clinging to it, although 
it cut almost through my hand, and, with an unexpect- 
ed sleight turning its direction, it entered his own side, 
between two of the left ribs, and penetrated to his 
heart! 

“ As the cold steel sunk into his flesh, Jim sent up 
ahorrid yell. so fierce and wild, that the unearthly 


sound seems ringing in my ears this very moment. If 


his countenance was ghastly before, it now assumed the 
expression of a fiend; his cheeks turned of a purple 
color; his teeth were firmly clenched, and blood flow- 
ed profusely from his lips, which he had bitten almost 
Intwo in the terrible agony of his demoniac pas- 
Sion. With the strength of expiring frenzy, he 
seized me once more round the throat, as if determin- 
ed to drag me down with him to the bottom: in vain | 
strove to loosen this death grapple; the ends of his 
fingers were completely buried in my flesh, and his 
joints, as I tried to move his hands; were as inflexible 
and tough as steel. It was with difficulty I could 
breathe. All the blood in my body seemed collected 
in my head, which was overfull to bursting: The sky 
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above me began to look as if all on fire, and danced 
round and round, like a dog-vane in a whirlwind. All 
this while, Jim’s steady, fiend-like eyes were fixed up- 
on me with a dusky, lui id glow, like that of coals in 
a furnace ; but their glare kept slowly growing duller 
and duller, like that of coals going out—and at last 
the balls rolled entirely up, tll nothing but the thick, 
blood-shot whites were visible; his face turned almost 
black; blood started from his nostrils; his head drop- 
ped back, and without a groan he sunk to rise no 
more! For sometime, not even death unloosed his 
convulsive grasp, and down we went together, the 
corpse and me—down, down, down—l frantically 
struggling and striving totear off his stiff dead fin- 
gers from my throat, for which my strength, now al- 
most spent, seemed utterly insufficient. 

‘‘ How long Lremained in this situation [cannot tell, 
for the horrors of the fate which now seemed certain, 
—as the living and the dead were sinking thus together, 
locked in an inseperable grasp of hate—were too much 
for my senses to sustain. IL havea dim recollection 
of trying to cry out; ofthe bubbling of the water as 
itrushed into my throat; then of a feeling as of hav- 
ing been thrown from a great height onto a rocky 
shore, to which, as | lay there sprawling and mashed, 
| involuntarily clung, that the waves which seemed to 
wash up against me, might aot bear me off into the 
After this, all is a blank in my memory, till L re- 
turned to my senses. When I first opened my eyes, 
1 could not help fancying myself in another world; a 
tumultuous roaring sound, which I did not immedi- 
ately distinguish to be thatof the waves, was in my 
ears, and the darkness was so deep that I could not 
discern my hand, as I feebly raised one to my face. 
A faint recollection of the occurrences of the night 
then slowly began to return, which l believe was first 
prompted by the soreness of my throat, of which ev- 
ery breath made me sensible. At length I became 
aware that I was still in the water, and that I had 
been clinging to some floating object which Provis 
dence had caused to driftin my way. I could not tell 
what it was, but it felt like a box or coop. I looked 
up: the moonof course, had gone down, and nota 
star shed its twinkling beam through the deep black- 
ness of the hour. [turned my eyes all around the 
horizon; and my heart fluttered with an indescriable 
sensation, as I fancied I could perceive a very dim 
streak of light in one part of it, as if the day was just 
beginning to dawn. My eyes became rivetted to this 
spot; the streak grew wider and longer; in a little 
while (but it seemed a_ long while then) other streaks 
variegated the heaven, and Bubtam growing tedi- 
ous. Day came at last ;—when, jaige my joy and 
astonishment at seeing the dear tité-Nancy herself, 
lying like a duck on the water, at a distance of not 
more than two cables’ length from me! I looked to 
her main rigging—Ned was no longer there. Her 
sails were down; and the truth flashed at once upon 
my mind. [strove to shout, but | was too weak—my 
voice had left me. I laughed—like a very ideot I 
laughed, till | became completely exhausted ; and 
then | wept and sobbed like a child. Once more I 
strove to shout; but a sort of hoarse whisper was the 
only sound that I could utter. A fear now chilled my 
heart that, near as I was to succor, | might yet be left 
to perish miserably in the ocean. I kept my eyes riv- 
etted on the schooner, and tried to strike out with my 
feet so as to approach closer to her: but my limbs 
were too weak and faint, and refused to make the ef- 
fort. Fora long time there was no stir aboard the 
Nancv: but at last [saw Ned come on deck, as if from 
the cabin, and leaning his head onthe raffaril, heappear- 
ed to be weeping bitterly. What would I have 
viven to have been able to sing out, as that fellow on 
the lee cat-head is now singing out ay-ay, in answer 
to the officer of the deck’s hail. If I could raise my 
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voice | was sure that Ned would tear me, and come 
immediately to my relief. Ltried—and could not. 


Bat the poor boy raised his head and seemed looking | 


earnestiy around the horizou. My lopes revived, 
At last, alter looking all ronad the hovizen and ever- 
looking me, whom he hide thought so close .soard of 
him, he turned away, and walked forward to the fore- 
castle. My heart dropped down within m 
as a thirty pound deep-sca lead, aud LT gave all over 
for lost. With a frantic effort of despair my agoui- 
zed feelings buest out iuto a terrible yell, the loudaess 
of which starticd myself. It reached the cars of Ned. 
He looked np—gazed all around again—run att, and 
got the spy-glass from the companion-way—buat be- 
foie he raised if to his eye, he caughtsightof me! He 
took off his tarpaniin, and waved it rapidly around 
his head, to let me know that he had seen me—and 
then, in the wild joy of his feelings, he skimmed it far 
overboard into the sea. 

“éL need not spin this yarn any longer, topmates,’ 
said Jack, when he had arrived at this part of his sto- 
ry; ‘for you can all guess the rest as well as 1 can 
tellit. It wasn'tlong, you may be sure, before little 
Ned lowered away the stern-boat, and jumping from 
the taflarel into it, with arashness that liked to have 
cost him hisneck, sculled hertome. It was withsome 
difficulty thathe got me into the boat, and when we 
came alongside, he found it utterly impossible to get 
me aboard, till he happened to think of the Captain's 
locker, and brought me a glass of clear brandy, which 
he poured down my throat. When was it the case 


as heavy 


that an allowance of grog did’nt warm the heart of 


man, and give him fresh strength and courage, how- 
ever weak and spivitless?) [It was so with me: that 


sup of brandy revived me, and with the assistance of 


Ned I got on board. For several days L was unable 
to stir out of my bunk; and during all that time, as 
good luck would have it, the wind continued steady 
and the weather pleasant. Assoon as I was ableto 
listen, Ned told me what had happened after I fell 
overboard. The Captain, it seemed, had tried to rise 
from his birth, and come on deck to separate us; but 
the effort had been too much for him, and he had fal- 
len back on the floor and expired. Ned, by his vio- 
lent struggles to get loose f om the rigging, and by the 
use to wiich he had put his teeth, at last succeeded in 
slacking up the knotof one of the seizings, and, as 
soon as he extricated one hand, found little difficulty 
in casting off the line from the other wrist and from 
his ankles. With a presence of mind not to have 
been expected from him, be tmmediately jumped to 
the tiller, and put it hard down, laifing Naney right up 
into the wind’seye; he then spravg forward, letting 
go, as he ran, the main, fore, and jib haliards, thus 
leaving the little schooner as quiet as a log on the wa- 
ter, except what she might drift. A shift of wind 
took place in the course of the night, which had the 
effect to set her back towards where | was uncon- 
sciously drifting, on a coop, which Ned luckily threw 
overboard immedi:tely on gettin: loose from the main- 
rigging. It wasa long time before my hand got per- 
fectly well: and I don’t know what we should have 
done, if we hadnt fell in with a Liverpool trader, which, 
on learning our situation, spared us one of her crew, 
by whose assistance we were enabled to work our 
schconer, and in due time arrived in New-York.” 

By the the time that Jack had finished the above 
story, to which | have been abie to do but halting jus- 
tice, the breeze, which was pretty stiff at the begin- 
ning of the watch, had gradually died away; and fur- 
ther conversation was interrupted by an order from 
the officer of the deck to get ready to set fore and 
main topmast studdingsails. When this was done, 
and the topmen had quietly serted themselves again, 
Jack Stewart was called on for his “yarn.” This we 
reserve for a future sketch. 


| 
! 
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The Anniversary; or Poetryand Prose for MDCCCXXIX. 
Loudon, doin Sharpe; Philadeiphia, Thomas War- 
die, 1829, 


t¥ splendid engravings, elegant letter-press executed 
on clevant paper, aud sumptuous binding, are, of 
themselves, sufficient to constitute what is generally 
understood, ina literary sense, by the good old Saxon 
word bok, then indeed the volume before us ts fully 
Costly and Leautitul, in 
these respects, beyond any Annual we have seen, it 


presents a specimen of genius, taste and skill, alike 


creditable to Englisharts and English liberality. But 
in as far as it is to be estimated by its literary preten- 
sions, (and it in this respect that we chiefly consider 
these Souvenirs ; not as picture-books or gilded toys 
for children) we are sorry to say, that it is the trash- 
iest and most worthless one we have ever seen. We 
were somewhat surprised, the other day, when the 
bookseller ttom whom we procured our copy of the 
Anniversary, informed us, that the plates alone, done 
up inthe same style of binding as the entire work, 
were sold at the same price; but an examination of 
the contents of this volume has materially diminished 
our wonder. 

With the exception of some four or five dozens of 
lines, the poetical portion of this miscellany is the 
merest namby-; amby, the most nonsensical jingle, that 
was ever printed in the shape of verse; and we speak 
notin hyperbole when we say, that a large portion of 
it would dis race a sixpenny volume of nursery 
rhymes. The first poem in the collection (if it be not 
a sort of literary blasphemy to designate such a pro- 
duction by the name of poem) is a copy of verses, 
from the pen of the editor, on the Psyche of Sir Thom- 
as Lawrence, which is the subject of the frontispiece. 
We will amuse our readers with a few choice excerp- 
tions from this thing. The poet, after asking the pic- 
ture if it be not Psyche herself, come back to man 
aud earth again,” suddenly recollects that it is only a 
painting, and then bursts out in the following exquisite 
manner: 

*““O wondrous art! which thus redeems 
The glorious forms which glad our dreams ; 
Arrests the vision when tt dips 

It-clf in beauty to the lips: 

Which calls from days far gone and dim 
Their loveliaess to paint and limn. 

Fair fall the art which gives of mind 

And heaven as much #s man ean find.” 


After this, the poet immediately begins to censure 
his muse for supposing that the fancy of the painter 
ever could have created so beautiful a representation 
of a woman, as that which had provoked his admira- 
tion, and thus continues his mellifluous strain: 


“Blind dreamer! Thin'est thou Fancy e'er 
Could frame a form so real and dear? 

No goddess this, with zone and star, 

A baptized beauty—unobler far : 


(With what art this circumstance of the baptism is 
introduce’ !) 


A v ife—a word that’s much to me, 
(The poet is supposed to impty that he is married.) 


A mother—what can brighter be? 
Cov Fancy in her happiest mood, 
Li e Nature wor in flesh and blood 7 


(There is a question for the metaphysician !) 


Create those fair ones who preside 

Tn household state and matron pride 

Whe lnt—in that dear duty blest, 

The boby, happy tthe breast? 

Or when inan's chafed, can smile to flight 
Wrath’s dar ness, and restore his light? 
And trim his home, and gently share 

His woes und make his peace her prayer ?” 
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Quite enough of this has been quoted by the way of 
sample. We ought in justice to mention, however, 
that the piece contains one good line ; and that is say- 
ing more in its praise, than we can conscientiously ut- 
ter of more than half the articles inthe book. Speak- 
ing of the white neck of Psyche, the poet observes, 


“a 





Thy round white neck, 
Which gold may dim, but never deck.” 

This we calla good line: it is to be sure nothing un- 
common, nor very original; but a tolerable thought 
met with in these barren pages, affords us more pleas- 
ure than very good ones would in most books; as a 
person in a strange land is more gratified at meeting 
with a fellow-countryman, than, at home he would be 
by the sight of familiar friends. 

The next poem in the collection is The Warrior, 
which we copy entire, the more readily, as it is the on- 
ly really good *‘ thing of rhyme” in the book. It is a 
pleasant little piece, of that texture and kind, howev- 
er, of which one possessed of a tolerable knack at 
stringing rhymes together, might manufacture some 
dozen or two a day. 
its merits lie in the flow and evenness of expres- 
sion, rather thar in any beauty of thought. 


The Warrior. 


His foot’s in the stirrup, 
His hand’s on the mane— 
He is up and away, 
Shall we see him again ? 
He thins on his ladye-love, 
Little he heeds 
The levelling of lances, 
Or rushiovg of steeds: 
He thinks on his true love, 
And rides in an armor 
Of proof, woven sure 
By the spells of his charmer. 


How young and how comely— 
Lo! loo < on him now, 
How steadfast his eye, 
And how tranquil his brow! 
The gift of his ladye-love 
Glitters full gay, 
As down, like the eagle, 
He pours on his prey. 
Go, sing it in song, 
And go, tell it in story— 
He went in his strength, 
And returned in his glory. 


The third poem (poem according to the index, but 
not according to our sense of the term) is an epistle 
from Robert Southey to the editor; and we can, in 
perfect sincerity, say, that had it met with the usual 
fate of dull and unmeaning letters—viz: been con- 
signed to the fire along with dunning notes, the news- 
papers of yesterday, and similar trash—it would have 
received precisely the treatment to which its merits am- 
ply entitle it. As it is, however, it is not destined, any 
more than the rest of the works of the Laureate author, 
to avery protracted existence. We are in the humor of 
illustrating our remarks by quotations ; and therefore 
copy the following passage from this letter, to exem- 
plify what sheer nonsense itis. We cannot afford suf- 
ficient space to marshal it in our columns “ in measur- 
ed file and metrical array ;’’ and, therefore, print it as 
prose, which it most certainly is, and dull prose too: 

“Well, heaven be praised! friend Allan, here | am 
once more, to that dear dwelling place returned, where 
I have passed the whole mid stage of life, not idly, 
certes,—not unworthily—{[ doubtful] so let me hope ; | 
where time upon my head hath laid his frore and moni- 
tory hand; and when this poor frail earthly taberna- | 
cle shall be dissolved (it matters not how soon or late, 
in God’s good time) where I would fain be gathered 
to my children, earth to earth.” 

It would seem doubtful, but it is nevertheless true, 
reader, that the above is the first stanza—and by no | 
means the poorest—of a poem, by Robert Southey, 








The reader will perceive that | 


Esq. in the Anniversary, a work vaunted of by the 
editor, in his preface, as a miscellany creditable to 
the literary genius and refinement of his country. 

The annexed are the opening lines of a copy of 
rhymes, entitled Morning : 

* Poetic fancy rules the hour, 

And temple, tree, and stream, and tower, 
And lovely forms, and gorgeous ships 
Arise, as bold the painter dips 

His hands.” 

These introductory lines are meant to elucidate the 
subject of a beautitul engraving which accompanies 
the execrable doggrel, It is a sunrise view; and the 
ditfereut prominent objects represented can surely re- 
quire no illustration, after the enumeration given in 
the passage quoted above. It would not be just to 
leave the poem the opening of which we have cited, 
without also copying the following delectable couplet: 

“Young beauty, with her dazzling hanks 
Of hair, leads forth her charming ranks.” 
The queerest leading strings tbat we ever read of. 

But we are tired of this work of specification. It is 
bad enough to read these pompous and laborious noth- 
ings: the task of copying the choice passages, and 
pointing out their beauties to the doubtful reader, is 
too much for our patience. Throughout the entire 
volume of three hundred and twenty pages—beauti- 
fully printed and silky pages as they are—there is not 
a single poem deserving of warm approbation, and 
not over four or five, at most, that are even tolerable, 
For the most part they present that odd and unmean- 
ing jumble which might be expected to emanate from 
** skulls that cannot teach, and will not learn,” when 
maddened with a vain desire to compose verse— 

“ Abortive thoughts that right and wrong confound, 
Truth sacrificed to letters, sense to sound ; 

False glare, incongruous images, combine ; 

And voise and nousense clatter through the line.” 

Many of these poems, however, have not even sound, 
to compensate for their deficiency of sense; and the 
reader must already be aware, from the extracts we 
have given, thatthe musie of the verse is too often but 
the music ofa rusty hinge. Some of the authors by a 
sort of Procrus/ean operation, torture and maim their 
prosaic thoughts into lines of poetical measurement, 
like the ancient robber, stretching out the short ones, 
and lopping off those that are too long; but after all 
their pains, like the victims of the barbarous Ionian, 
they evince by their limping the torture to which they 
have been subjected. Others, indebted to plagiarism 
for what little merit their productions possess, have 
shown the venality of Autolycus without his skill; for 
the thoughts of genius are distinguished from the pu- 
lings of dullness by a mark as certain as that of Sisy- 
phus, and it requires no great discernment to discrimi- 
nate between the gold that is stolen and the dross that 
is original. The lines on Joy are very far from in- 
spiring the reader with the emotion of which they 
treat ; while those entitled the Sorrows of Hope are as 
lugubrious as their theme. We have somewhere read 
of a painter who represented sunshine so vividly on 
his canvass, that 

—— *“ None ere saw his landscape shine 
But felt a fervid dew upon his phiz, 
And, panting, cried, Oh Lord ! how hot it is!” 


and in like manner the author of these Sorrows makes 
the reader sorrow too—uot o’er the events of his story, 


but for the dullness of himself. 


Of the prose portion of the Anniversary we have less 
to say in censure; though the greater part of this, too, 
is weak and pucrile enough. It commences with a 


|vapid and dull essay on the subject of anniversaries 


in general, in which the thoughts are neither new nor 
newly expressed. It is plentifully sprinkled with 
phrases printed in capitals, however, the author, pro» 
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bably—‘nding himseif unabie to give his article the 
emphasis of .meaning—having thus sup lied the 
ciency with the emphasis oi type. ‘“ The king at 
Windsox,’ the next article, is not much better, either 
in maiter or manner; but it possesses this advantage 
over the other, that it is a description requiring but 
little reflection or learning, while both acquired know- 
ledge and original powers of mind are necessary in 
the production of an essay on an abstract subject. 


defi- 


The very best thing in the volume is the description of | 


Abbotsford, the residence of Sir Walter Scott, the 
literary Colossus of the day. Fatigued with plodding 
through this dull, dull volume of nothings, we gladly 
relieve ourself and readers by copying a portion of 
this description, and should willingly transfer the 
whole of it to our paper, were it not for its unnecessa- 
ry length. The writer has evidently taken great 
pains to display himself to the best advantage ; he 
seeks to express himself so very gentlemanlike and 
prettily, that he loses much time in tiresome circumlo- 
cution, and has justly incurred the censure preferred 
by a Latin satirist against an author of his time— 
omniavult belle Matho dicere, an error, on the whole,, 
as annoying and censurable, as the harshness result- 
ing from carelessness and haste. We copy the open- 
ing part of his description ; omitting a long and te- 
dious exordium, in which we are informed, after pro- 
tracted periphrase, that the illustrious proprietor of 
Abbotsford was not at home during the time of the au- 
thor’s visit. 

‘Some fifteen or sixteen years ago, he tells me, 
there was not a more unlovely spot in this part of the 
world, than that on which Abbotsford now exhibits 
all its quaint architecture and all its beautiful accom- 
paniment of garden and woodland. Amean farm- 
house stood on part of the site of the present edifice ; 
a kale yard bloomed where the stately embattled 
court yard now spreads itself; and for many thousand 
acres of fourishing plantations, halfof which have all 
the appearance of being twice as old as they are, there 
was but a single long straggling stripe of unthriving 
firs. The river, however, must needs remain in statu 
cuo; and I will not believe that any place so near 
ihose dearest and sweetest of all waters, could ever 
have been quite destitute of charms. ‘The scene was 
no doubt wild enough,—a naked moor—a few little 
turnip fields painfully reclaimed from it—a_ Scotch 
cottage—a Scotch farm-yard—and some Scoteh firs. 
It is difficult to imagine a more complete contrast to 
the Abbotsford of 1825. 

‘Sir W. is, as vou have no doubt heard, a most 
zealous agriculturist, aborculturist especially; and he 
is allowed to have done things with this estate, since it 
came into his possession, which would have been reck- 
oned wonders, even if they had occupied the whole 
of a clear and skilful man’s attention, during more 
years than have elapsed since he began to write him- 
self Laird of Abbotsford. He has some excellent 
arable land on the banks of the Tweed, and towards 
the little town of Melrose, which lies some three miles 
from the mansion ; but the bulk of the property is hil- 
ly country, with deep narrow dells interlacing it. Of 
this he has planted fully one half, and it is admitted on 
allhands, that his rising forest has been laid out, ar- 
rayed, and managed with consummate taste, care and 
success. So much so, that the general appearance of 
Tweedside, for some miles, is already quite altered 
and improved by the eracefulranges of his woodland: | 
and that the produce of these plantations must, in the 
course of twenty or thirty years more, add immensely 
to the yearly rental of the estate. In the meantime, | 
the shelter afforded by the woods to the sheep walks, | 
reserved amidst them, has prodigiously improved the 
and half the surface yields already double 

‘at the whole was ever thought capable of afford- | 
ing, while in the old unprotected condition, All} 


turace, 


through these woods there are broad riding-ways, kept 
in capital order, and conducted in such exceilent taste, 
that we might wander for weeks amidst their wind- 
ings without exhausting the beauties of the Poet’s 
lounge. There are scenes of charining water-falls in 
the ravines, and near every one of them you find 
benches or bowers at the most picturesque points of 
view. There are two or three small mountain lakes 
included in the domain—one of them not so small 
neither, being, | should suppose, nearly a mile in cir- 


_cumference; and of these also every advantage has 


been taken. On the whole, it is already a very beau- 
tiful scene; and when the trees have geined their pro- 
per dignity of elevation, it must be a very grand one. 
Amidst these woods, the proprietor, when at home, 
usually spends many hours daily, either on his pony 
or on foot, with axe and pruning knife in hand. Here 
is his study; he, it seems, like Jacques, is never ata 
loss to find “books in trees.” 

“The muse nae poet ever found her 

Till by himsel’ he learned to wander 

Adown some trotting burn’s meander, 

An’ no think lang,” 

as Burns says; and one of his burns, by the by, is 
Huntly burn, where Thomas of Erceldoune met the 
Queen of Faery. The recontre, according to the old 
Khymer himself, occurred beside ‘* The Eildon Tree.” 
That landmark has long since disappeared, but most 
of Sir Walter’s walks have the Eildon Hills, in some 
one or other of their innumerable aspects, for back 
ground. ButI am keeping you too long away from 
‘« The roof-tree of Monkbarns,” which is situated on 
the brink of the last of a series of irregular hills, 
descending from the elevation of the Eildons, 
stepwise, to the Tweed. On all sides, except 
towards the river, the house conneets itself with the 
garden; (according to the old fashion now generally 
condemned) so that there is no want of air and space 
about the habitation. The building is such a one, } 
dare say, as nobody but he would ever have thought of 
erecting; or, if he had, escaped being quizzed for his 
pains. Yetit is eminently imposing in its general ef- 
fect; and in most of the details, not only full of his- 
torical interest, but of beauty also. It is no doubt a 
thing of shreds and patches; but they have been com- 
bined by a masterly hand; and if there be some 
whimsicalities, that in an ordinary case might have 
called up a smile, who is likely now or hereafter to 
contemplate such a monument of such a man’s pecu- 
liar taste and fancies, without feelings of a very differ- 
ent order? Borrowing outlines and ornaments from 
every part of Scotland, a gateway from Linlithgow, 
aroof from Roslin, a chimneypiece from Melrose, a 
postern from ‘The Heart of Mid Lothian,” &c. &c. it 
is totally unlike any other building in the kingdom, as 
a whole; and that whole is,I have said, a beautiful 
and a noble whole—almost enough so to make me sus- 
pect that, if Sir Walter had been bred an architect, he 


_might have done as!much in that way as he has de facto, 


in the woodman’s craft, or (which they say he is less 
vain of) the novelist’s.” p. 83-86. 

Having given the reader, in the foregoing extract, 
some idea of the “ whereabout” and exterior circum- 
stances of Abbotsford, we o’erleap all else, and light 





upon that part of the description where the writer, 
having related all he saw in one part of the house and 


_another, is now * ~oceeding from the dining-room to 


the library, and thence enters, as he terms it, ‘‘ the 
lion’s own den’’—or, in other phrase, the private 
closet of Sir Walter Scott. We truly wish it were in 


our power to transfer to our paper the beautiful en- 
graving which accompanies this description, and in 
which the smiling and good natured looking author is 
represented as sitting at his table, engaged in writing— 
what, we know not, but dare be sworn he was think- 
‘ug of Dominie Sampson, or some such subject, when 
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the portrait was taken from which this engraving is | 
copied. It is indeed acmirable, and, to us, by all octds, | 
the best part of the book. The description, however, 
is pretty vivid, and, we dare say, correct; asd the 
reader cannot but find entertainment in perusing it. 

“‘ Beyond and alongsice are narrow passages, which 
make one fancy one’s self in the penetralia of some | 
dim old monasiery ; for roofs and walls and windows 
(square round and oval alike) are sculptured in stone, 
after the richest relics of Melrose and Roslin Chapel. 
One of these leads to a charming breakfast room, 
which looks to the Tweed on one side, and towards 
Yarrow and Eitricke, famed in song, on the other; a 
cheerful room, fitted up with poetry, novels and ro- 
mances, atone end; and the other walls covered thick 
and thicker with a most valuable and beautiful collec- 
tion of water-colored drawings, chiefly by Turner, 
and Thomson of Duddingstone, the designs, in short, 
for the magnificent work, entitled, ‘ Provincial Anti- 
quities of Scotland.’ There is one very grand oil 
painting over the chimney-piece, Fatcastle, by Thom- 
son, (alias the Wolf’s Crag of the Bride of Lammer- | 
moor) one of the most majestic and melancholy sea- 
pieces I ever saw; and some large black and white 
drawings of the Vision of Don Roderick, by Sir James 
Stuart, of Allanbank, are at one end of the parlor. 
The room is crammed with queer cabinets and boxes, 
and in a niche there’s a bust of old Henry Mackenzie, 
by Joseph, of Edinburgh. Returning towards the ar- 
mory, you have on one side a most religious looking 
corridor, a small green-house, with a fountain playing 
before it—the very fountain that in days of yore 
graced the cross of Edinburgh, and used to flow with 
claret at the coronation of the Stuarts; a pretty de- 
sign, and a standing rionument of the barbarity of 
modern innovation. from the small armory yeu pass 
into the drawing-room, a large, lofty, and splendid 
saton, with antique ebony furniture, and crimson silk | 
hangings, cabinets, china, and mirrors ; quantum suff. | 
and some poor portraits; among the rest, glorious 
Joha Dryden, by Sir Peter Lely, with his gray hairs 
floating about in most picturesque style, eyes full of | 
wildness, presenting the old bard, I take it, in one of | 
those ‘‘ tremulous moods,” in which we have it on re- 
cord he appeared when interrupted in the midst of his | 
Alexander’s Feast. From this you pass into the larg- | 
est of all the apartments, the library, which, I must 
say, is really anoble room. It is au oblong of some 
fifty feet by thirty, with a projection in the centre, op- | 
posite the fire-place, terminating in a grand bow win- 
dow, fitted up with books, also, and in fact constitu- 
ting a sort of Chapel to the Church. The roof is of 
carved oak again—a _ very rich pattern—I believe 
chiefly ala Roslin; and the book-cases, reach high 
up the walls all round. The collection amounts, in 
this room, to some fifteen or twenty thousand volumes, 
arranged according to their subjects: British history 
and antiquities filling the whole of the chief wall ; 
English poetry and drama, classics and miscellanies, 
one end; foreign literature, chiefly French and Ger- 
man, the other. The cases on the side opposite the 
fire are wired and locked, as containing articles very 
precious and very portable. One consists entirely of 
books and manuscripts relating to the insurrections of 
1715 and 1745; and another, (within the recess of 
the bow window) of treatises de re magica, both of these 
being, I am told, in their several ways, collections of 
the rarest curiosity. My cicerone pointed out, in one 
corner, a magnificent set of Mountfaucon, ten volumes | 
folio, bound in the richest manner in scarlet, and | 
stamped with the royal arms, the gift of his present | 
Majesty. There are few living authors of whose | 
works presentation copies are not to be found here. | 
My friend showed me inscriptions of that sort, in I be- | 
lieve, every European dialect extant. ‘The books are 
all in prime condition, and in binding that would sat- | 





| tre of the east side. 


vy Mr. Dibdin. ‘The only picture is Sir Walter’s 
eldest son, in hussar uniform, and hoiding his horse, 
by Allan, of Edinburgh—a noble portrait, over the 
fire-place ; and the oniy bust is that of Shakspeare, 
from the Avon monument, in a small niche in the cen- 
On a rich stand of porphyry, in 
one corner, reposes a tall silver urn, filled with bones 
from the Pireeus, and bearing the inscription, ‘ Given 
by George Gordon, Lord Byron, to Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart.’ It contained the letter which accompanied the 
gift till lately; it has disappeared. No one guesses 
who took it; but whoever took it, as my guide ob- 
served, he must have been a thief for thieving’s sake 
truly, as he dares no more exhibit the autograph than 
tip himself a bare bodkin. Sad, infamous tourist in- 
deed ! 

“ Although I saw abundance of comfortable looking 
desks and arm chairs, yet this room seemed rat! 
too large and fine for work, and | found according.y, 
after passing a double pair of doors, that there was a 
sanctum within and beyond this library. And here 
you may believe was not to me the least interesting, 
though by no means the most splendid, part of the 
suite, 

‘‘ The lion’s own den, then, is aroom of about five- 
and-twenty feet square by twenty feet high, con(ein- 
ing of what is properly called furniture nothing but 
a small writing table in the centre, a plain arm-chair, 
covered with black leather—a very comfortable one 
though; for I tried it—and a single chair besides, phn 
symptoms that this isno place for company. On eith- 
er side of the fire-place there are shelves filled with 
duodecimos and books of reference, chiefly, of course, 
folios; but, except these, there are no books, save the 
contents of alight gallery which runs round three 
sides of the room, and is reached by a hanging stair 
of carved oak in one corner. There are only two 
portraits ; an original of the beautiful and melancho- 
ly head of Claverhouse, and a small full length of 
Rob Roy. Various little antique cabinets stand round 
about, each having a bust on it. Stothard’s Canter- 
bury Pilgrims are on the mantle-piece; and in one 
corner | saw a collection of really useful weapons, 
those of the forest craft, to wit: axes and bills, and 
so forth, of every calibre. There is only one window, 
pierced in a very thick wall, so that the place is rather 
The light tracery work of the gallery over- 
head harmonizes with the books well. It is a very 
comfortable looking room, and very unlike any other 
Lever wasin. I should not forget some Highland 
claymores, clustered round a target, over the Canter- 
bury people, nor aw riting box of carved wood, lined 
with crimson velvet, and turnished with a silver plate 
of right venerable aspect, which looked as if it might 
have been the implement of old Chaucer himself, but 
which, from the arms on the lid, must have belonged 
to some Italian prince of the days of Leo the Magnifi- 
cent, at furthest. 

“In one corner of this sanctum there is a little holy 
of holies, in the shape of a closet, which looks like the 
oratory of some dame of old romance, and opens into 
the gardens, and the tower which furnishes this be- 
low, forms above a private staircase accessible from 
the gallery, and leading to the upper regions. Thith- 
er also I penetrated, but I suppose you will take the 
bed rooms and dressing rooms for granted. 

“The view of the Tweed from all the principal 
apartments is beautiful. You look out from among 
bowers, over a lawn of sweet turf, upon the clearest 
of all streams, fringed with the wildest of birch wood, 
and backed with the green hills of Ettricke forest. 
The rest you must imagine. Altogether the place ces- 
tined to receive so many pilgrimages contains charms 
within itself not unworthy of its associations. Few po- 
ets ever inhabited such a piace: none ere now ever cre- 
ated cne. It is the realization of dieums: some 


dae 


isfy 


sombre. 
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Frenchman called it, I hear, ‘a romance in stoneand 
lime.’ ” p. 95-100. 

Having now copied all that we mean to copy, and 
very neaily all that is worth copying from the volume 
before us, we close it, with a repetition of our remark, 
that its hterary contents are puerile aud worthless in 
the extreme, and that whatever merit it possesses is 
mainly to be ascribed to the painters, engravers, pa- 
per makers and printers. [ts graphicembellishments, 
as we have already said, are superb, and its typograph- 
ic execution very creditable ; but in so faras Mr. Al- 
lan Cunningham has had any thing to do with it—and 
this observation applies as well to what he has written 
as to what he has selected—it is fully entitled to se- 
verest censure. Yet thie editor talks, in his preface, 
of the literary pretensions of his volume! Literary 
pretensions indeed! We should be ashamed of the 
boarding-school miss of fifteen who could not write as 
good poetry as nine-tenths of the pieces in the book; 
and where is the barber’s clerk who might not suc- 
cessfully compete with the authors of a large part of 
the prose? It may be well to say, that in uttering 
these strictures on the Anniversary, we, of course, can 
have no motive to censure, but the demerits of the 
work; except inasmuch as a feeling of disappoiut- 
ment may have sharpened our critical asperity, when, 
after paying nearly twice as much for this year-book 
as for any of the others, we find, upon examination— 
to use the phrase of the honest Irishmau—that it is 
full of emptiness. These books, it would seem, have 
increased to a number beyond the capability of the 
writers in England to fill them with meritorious con- 
tents. Of the one before us we have spoken what we 
think; greater leniency would have been remissness, 
and greater severity is not necessary. Though such 
nonsensical volumes are extremely annoying to those 
whose duty obliges them to peruse them; yet there is 
little danger of their evil being extensive. The scrib- 
blers who filltheir pages mean no harm, but are doubt- 
less quite unconscious of their own Inanity ; 


“ They rhyme and rattle, guiltless of a thought, 
Nor know that nothing can proceed from naught.” 





The Columbian Lyre; or Specimens of Trans-Allantic 
Poeiry. Embracing selections from the Writings 
of Percival, Brooks, and other Poets, of the United 
States of America. 18mo. Glasgow, 1828. Rich- 
ard Griffin and Co. 


To the kindness of a literary friend, to whom a pre- 
sentation copy of the work above named has been 
forwarded by the editor, we are indebted for an op- 
portunity of inspecting its coutents. The selection 
has been made by a gentleman of Glasrow, John Men- 


nons, Esq. (also editor of the Literary Coronal, of 


which we lately had occasion to speak ) who for several 
years past has manifested great interest in American 
literature, and has been extensively instrumental in 
laying the poetry of this country before the British 
public. The little volume before us contains a lyric 
talecalled “ Ontwa, the Son of the Forest ;”’ the poems 
of James Godwin Brooks, Esq. (compri lng about for- 
ty of those fugitive pieces on which we recently com- 
mented, when writing our sketch of the life of that 
gentleman) half as many of Percival's effusions; a 
few short poems (how often we are obliged to use 
this word against the stomach of our sense) under the 
title of “The Remains of the late Henry Denison ;’’ 
poems by George Robertson, Junior, of Savannah, 
Georgia; and three additional pieces, under the head 
of Miscellany. 

In regard to compilations of this kind it may gener- 
ally be said, that an editor discharges his duty to the 
public, if what he presents be intrinsically valuable, 
and such as before was not so ready of access. As 
this book came before us professing to contain speci- 





mens of transatlantic poetry, and as by a specimen 
one is very apt to form his estimate of the whole, we 
feel ourself fully justified in entering into a short ex- 
amination of the manner in which the editor bas per- 
formed his task. 

In the first respect, then, this volume contains many 
eflusions which well deserve to be laid before the 
British reader, and a few of which will bear a com- 
parison with the happiest productions of British ge- 
nius. But it also contains a vast deal of trash, and, 
as a whole, can no more be said to afford a fair speci- 
men of the poetry of the United States, than a book 
composed of a few pieces of Campbelland Moore, and 
the rest part filled with the rubbish of Grub street, 
could be said to afford an equitable and just sample of 
the poetry of England. 

The high opinion which we entertain of the poetic 
powers, and the poetic performances, of Percival, has 
already been partly expressed, in the brief biographi- 
cal sketch of him, which we gave to our readers a 
short while since. We shall not enter on the subject 
here, more than to say, that his effusions generally 
possess a degree of excellence that would shed a lus- 
tre on the literature of any land. We are proud to 
call him our countryman; and trust that we shall yet 
have a more direct opportunity of reviewing his effu- 
sions, than is afforded us by this Scottish volume of 
poetic excerptions. 

Of Mr. Brook’s merit as a poet, also, our opinion is 
before the reader. His Florios were the unpremedita- 
ted outpourings of a youthful mind, evidently and 
deeply tinctured with an artificial melancholy, by the 
perusal of the writings of Byron,—the idol of his poet- 
ic devotion. Having been written at au age when he 
cannot be supposed to have matured his judgment by 
much reflection, nor to have greatly enriched his fan- 
cy, by extensive observation, witha store of apposite 
illustrations, nor to have acquired that polish which 
results from a careful study of the best English clas- 
sics, much practice, and patient revision, they reflect 
the highest credit on the author, and may justly ren- 
der us proud to number so bright a genius on our cata- 
logue of bards. But it is only in this conditional man- 
ner that we can consent to rank Mr. Brooks among 
the first poets of America; not for what he has posi- 
tively executed as a man; but for the high and bright 
endowments which his youthful muse exhibited—for 
the promise which we, in common with every lover of 
poetry, regret that he has not chosen to fulfil. That 
his lyrical strains should be widely copied, and should 
be widely praised, even by those who were ignorant 
of the youth and name of the author, is not strange; 
for their intrinsic excellences were of no common or- 
der. They possessed a large degree of that freshness 
of feeling, that brilliancy of fancy, and that unlabored 
ease and grateful simplicity of style, which are apt to 
characterize the first essays of the muse. He who at- 
tentively perused the Florios of Mr. Brooks could have 
no doubt of the poetical capacity of their author; and 
ardent expectations were awakened in many a breast 
in relation to the brightness of his future career. 
American literature at the time of their production, 
had begun to find favor in the eyes of the critics and 
the readers in Britain. The pen of Irving had arrest- 
ed the public attention; and literary caterers, ever on 
the lookout for the changes and vacillations of the 
market, perceiving the demand that would soon exist 
for the article, immediately established agencies here, 
and forwarded orders for a supply of American poe- 
try. Among these “ grand caterers and dry nurses” 
of the muse, Mr. Mennons was peculiarly fortunate, he 
having acquaintance with a gentieman in this city 
who was on terms of familiar intercourse with Mr. 
Brooks, and by whose instrumentality a cargo of 
Florios were immediately forwarded, to regale the in- 
habitants of Glasgow. These poems met wth the ap- 
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plause which they justly merited. The writer was | 
uiknown; bul they were allowed on ali hands to pos- 
sess evi leuces of poetic aviliiy winch would provaiiy 
ove day brig itea ito a glow that shouid diluse an | 
enviabse lusive over his couatry. Oa tus side 
Aulautic, those who kuew with what ease and rapide y 
Flomo poured forth bis soug, awarded to bin a stil 
warmer meed of approbation; aud we, among ti 
number of his admirers, love to peruse his lays, aud 
treasure many of their best passages in Our memory. 
Sull, however, 


of tue 
iv 


notwithsta ding the estim .ae 
which we hold the poetic productions of Me. Brooks, 
we by no means look on his cilusious as sv . xXcellent 
in themselves as to entitle them to a prominent place 
in a work purporting to give “specimens of tausat- 
laatic poetry ;”’ and that his youthful essays should be 
thus paraded forth, under his own proper name, as 
“ pearls of price,” is a circumstance which we cannot 
believe that Mr. Brooks himself was either prepared 
to expect, or pleased to find. That Mr. Brooks can 
wrile what might well aud deservedly go forth asa 
specimen of American poetry we ceitainly do not 
doubt; that what he has wrillen, with the exception of 
avery few pieces, possesses so much merit we, as 
certamly, deny. In the very best of his effusions 
the errors of haste and carelessness are everywhere 
discernabie ; and we presume that there is scarcely a 
stanza of all that he has written which he would not, 
in revision, materially alter. According to the opin- 
ion we have more than once stated, his poetry will 
long live and be admired; but the adimiration accord- 
ed tv it itis akin to that Which the muse of Kirk White 
occasions, and is rendered not so inuch for its positive 
and fiuisned beauties, as on account of the prematu- 
rity of mind which the author exhibited, lu short, to 
terminate this branch of our subject, if the metrical 
compositions of Dermody and Kirk White may be 
held torth as proper specimens of the poetry of Great 
Britain, then, and not otherwise, are the Florivs of 
Mr. Brooks a proper sample of that of this country. 
but if our surprise be excited to find the eflusious of 
Mr. Brooks’s uuripened genius set before the British | 
coumm taity as specimens of American poetiy, how 
mucit more so is this the case, when we read in the ta- 
ble of contents, ‘The Poetical Remains of Heury 
Deaison,” ant ** Poems of George Robertson, Junior, 
of Savannah, Georgia.” Who, in the name of com- 
mou sense aod all the muses! are Heury Denison 
and George Robertson, Juaior, of Savannah, Georgia ! 
The latter, to be sure, has been kindly particular in 
giving an account of his ‘‘ whereabout’’—from a pro- 
phetic consciousness, perhaps, that the finger of fame 
would never poiut cut his residence; but now that 
we know where he is, let us ask again who he is! and 
by what metrical achievements has the name of 
George Robertson, Junior, of Savannah, Georgia, 
been entitled to a place in a specimen book of Am ti- | 
can poetry! The first of these questions we fiud an- 
swered in the pretace of the Columbian Lyre, (Coluin- | 
bian Fiddlestick !) by the compiler himself.‘ Mr. 
Robertson, who has contributed for this work several 
interesting pieces, is editor of a Savannah newspaper.” 
Our other interrogative, Mr. George Robertson, Ju- 
nior, of Savannah, Georgia, shall be permitted to re- 
ply to himself, in the following piece of rhyme, it being 
one of his “‘ interesting” contributions to the Colum- | 
bian Lyre. That we may not be suspected of making 
an unfiir selection, we copy the effusion which stands | 
foremost under his name. 


The Soldier's Funeral. 


Har’ ! har’! on the ear, the slow death-note swells high, 

Aud the tear of regret falls from each manly eye, 
Though mute is the voice of their sorrow 5 

Sad in unison waving seems each nodding plaime 

To the deep lengthen'd roll of the crape-wutiled drum, 
Whilst the corpse of their comrade they follow. 








He died notin battle, he fell not in strife, 


Tot we handef ue tot cad cae & iv thy its ife, 

Wate oie bi ation 4 uy are bl dang 
Ootie bedbof disease, Ahive fe ianguastied tu pein, 
Waoeee Creer veu end brave tod resistance iv vain, 

Paie aad hae rh COugQueror found lian. 
I vovet Ciough bbe feil met in batile’s comin tion, 
Pine’ he orow ia i ‘ lis peetriod GevVoilon, 

Tad’ he died vot eucieiod with glory 3 

Her thee se tia bbe sual proudly rise oer him, 
Tio fie wither pea sunt uever restore hii 

Po tile and re.wewbran Mu ators H 

7 

Thesighs of his courades studl fin the pure flame 
Tut baros iu each breastte oi aiueh honored uaine, 

Witla pious Care vould for ever; 
Aud the tear from the diaua'd eve of mild beauty shed, 


Shall batoe the pure towers that spring at bis bead, 
Aud blovui to iis diewory ever. 

Without doubt, our readers are prepared to admire 
the accuracy of Mr. Kobertson, Junior's 
rymes, such as sorrow and fuliow, fore ver and ever, and 
the lke, but there are other and higher beauties 
than tiese, wuich may not beso obvious ova first mspec- 
tion, for exainpic, “a mute voice,” or, in other 
words, a soundiess sound, (** Though mule is the voice 
of thew soivow, ’) must be allowea to be a highly po- 
elic expression, ‘Lhe wea of the plumes dancing in 
periect time to the music, is no less adiniwable; and 
tue euphony of the line which the poet, Mr. George 
Robertson, Junior, of 


George 


Duvannah, Georgia, has niade 
lily thougit, is as meliifiuous 
as the danciog piuuies ave accurate in their motions. 
‘The happy masner in which our autior has made use 
ot the figure of Kictorc, called amplification, in the 
commencement ot the Stanza, also deserves 
bai we should tar exceed the 
space ailotted tu this article, were we to indulge our- 
seli in pomlimg out ail the peculiar and unusual beau- 
tics of Me. George Robertson, Junior's muse, and are 
therefore Compeliled tu leave them to the readers own 
discermimeiut, 

Of the Poetical Remains of the late Henry Deni- 


the Vebiciec of tiiat Spiis 


> 


second 
parucutiar dmention, 


,sOu-—to Whom we wall candidly contess we are bow 


for the first time inivoduced—we have little to say, 
more thau that, toi aiv merit we can discuves in his wri- 
tings, they mughi, witout much toss to sock ty, be de- 
We wii uot, as 
cu’ American poets is dead, and 


posited ia the grave of them author, 
tins one of the * sels 
Lis productions cannot be said to have lived, trouble 
our reade.s wiih any critical Comments; but, merely 
copying One of lis * iuieresting pieces,” leave the 
reader to judge with what propriety his pulings have 
been thrust forwaid as samples of the skill of the poets 
ot the United States. As in the former instance, we 
copy the first stanzas in the collection, 


Villa Coiumbiana.* 


he site is high—au union of seven hills— 
The site is hig 
»f > the , , » P . 
a ‘ ' al . i 
Around waose base the linpid wave distils 
Springs pure and sweet, like those uw hica travellers see 
Min the deep hills in Westeru Pentessee ; 
Bold tountaius, such as ev'ry where gush forth 
, . 
Frou All gans towa des tie distant North, 
Or such as, vozing from the Blue Ridge, pour 
Their crystal wavelets in the Sheuandeah. 


The site is lofty :—coustant Lreezes here 
Fan the hot bosom of the sultry vear, 

Young health abides, Whilst pale diseases sow 
The placues around Avernian Mexico: 
Maizeua, full before our eyes, hath spread, 
For Naiad slumberings, ber rec .y bed; 
Athanta sees, her Nereids before, 

The Queen of Oceau move ulong the shore. 


Twelve years ago. the pine, the sturdy oak, 

On this same ground, first felt the axe’s strole— 

l.o. industry draws near, the wilds give way=— 
A desert yest rday, atown to-day: 

Where now ascends the lofty dome, with spires; 
Lie the wart ashes of the red man’s fires; 





* Columbus, the capital of Chio is the Scioto river. 
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The savage panther yesterday howl’d o’er 

The spot where now proud science heaps ker lore. 
Such is our home, with such we envy not, 
Contented with our own, Europa’s lot; 

Our Pennsylvania copious plenty yields; 

Vermont hes fir-green hills and grass-gveen fields ; 
New-York, respleudent, boasts her foreign stores ; 
Connecticut, flow’ry meads and roc!.y shores ; 
Virginian groves and maize plantations please 3 
And Georgia’s islets glow with oranges. 

Ohio’s deserts ev’ry day retire 

Before the axe and all-devouring fire! : 

Lo! westwardly, civilization bent, »* 
Sweeps, Ifke a flood, across our continent ; 
But on our union sunnier glories rest, 
Freedom and peace combine, and ali are blest: 

From his wild rock the bird of freedom springs, 

And o’er a shouting nationspreads his wings. 

We will not dwell longer on the volume before us. 
That it does not (with the exception of the pieces 
from Percival, and a few of those from Brooks) aflord 
a fair specimen of the poetry of this country, must be 
vident to every reader. Where were Bryant, and 
Halleck, aud Hillhouse, and Pinkney, and Brainard, 
and a dozen more, if the compiler had been really de- 
sirous of doing justice to the literature of America! 
but doubtless his object was to make a book of trans- 
atlantic poctiy, thinking that the tithe would cause it 
to sell, however poor might be its contents. If such 
were the case, the ouly censure which it lies with us 
to pronounce upon him, is for the disingenuousness he 
has been guilty of in putting forth this volume as a fair 
sample of the poetry of our country. 

As to * Ontwa,” which occupies the first place in 
the collection, we candidly acknowledge that we have 
not read it, not being inclined to believe, from the 
other evidences of want of discernment and taste 
with which the book abounds, that we shall have to 
go to Scotland to learn what Amevican poem is the 
best specimen of the genius and talents of our native 
bards, 


An Essay on the Scientific Education of the Upper 

Classes. From the \We&tminster Review, No. Ls. 
NotwitHsTANDING the number innumerable of trea- 
tises which have been written on the subject of edu- 
cation, the great variety af opinions set forth, and the 
great variety of arguments by which they have been 
supported, the topic seems still unexhausted, and, in- 
deed, inexhaustible. Regardless of the opinion of the 
ancient sage, that there is no short cut, no royalroad, 
to knowledge, empirics in literature are continually 
arising, to declaim against the subjects and modes of 
tuition, which have been approved by the wisdom and 
the experience of ages, recommending in their stead 
other branches of pursuit, and other methods of ac- 
quiring them, ‘The spirit of mechanical invention, 
so distinguishing a feature of the present day, has 
gradually spread itself, by a strange retrogression, 
from matter to mind, and machines are made to sup- 
ply the deficiencies of intellect, as they were at first 
introduced for the purpose of lessening the labor of 
hands. In this onward march of improvement it 
would not be strange, if steam, or some other yet un- 
discovered mechanical momentum’ should eventually 
be so perfected in its application as to perform all the 
operations of the brain, and one man should be wi- 
ser than another only in proportion as he is able to 
purchase a more nicely constructed thinking machine. 

The Essay which now lies before us, a closely print- 
ed octavo pamphlet of forty-four pages, appears to 
be one of a series of articles from the Westminster 
Review, written with the purpose of advancing scien- 
tific education to the disparagement and total neglect 
of classic literature. While we are free to acknowl- 
edge that, in this country as well asin England, too little 
attention is paid to the former studies, while those of 
a merely verbal nature engross, very often, too large 





a portion of that period of life peculiarly fitted for 
he acquisitionof knowledge of practical usefulness; 
yet we are by no means prepared to go to the extent 
of the author under consideration, and decry the 
Greek and Roman writers as unprofitable wasters of 
time. We copy a passage from this pamphlet, in 
which the views of the essayist are explained, that 
our readers may fully understand the application of 
our remarks. 

“The fact in practice is, that, with some few and 
recent exceptions, scarcely any scientific acquire- 
ments are inculeated in our Universities, except the 
abstract mathematics of Cambridge; no attempt 
whatever, of any nature, having, till very lately, been 
made at Oxford, and such institutions as might have 
been attempted having died a sort of natural death. 
At the same time, all our schools for youth, private, 
and public, taught and teach nothing but Greek and 
Latin; and the same was, and is true of all private 
teachers and private tutors; the only exception being 
a species of interloping, undertaken by what are of 
modern invention, and called Academies, while even 
in those the attempts to teach science have always 
amounted to little or nothing. 

‘We need not state the other exceptions, consist- 
ing of naval and military schools, public or private 5 
as the general fact ought to be evident. But what is 
also no less important, and more specifically so as it 
concerns our present article, the public at large, 
throughout all its higher and medium classes, has nev- 
er vet considered, and does not now consider, science 
in general, or any science specifically, as useful to any 
but those who are professed men of scieuce, or to him, 
the engineer, or what not, who converts it to the pur- 
poses of trade. Hence it never dreams of conferring 
a scientific education, except for professional purpo- 
ses; and thus also it bappens that the number of 
those who have cultivated science in society is far less 
than there is a real demand for, while also that edu- 
cation, even where given, is less perfect than it would 
be were science viewed but with half the favor be- 
stowed on Greek and Latin. 

‘* We desire that science should at least take a con- 
spicuous share in all general education; and were 
that indeed the point which we had to discuss now, 
we should show that the sciences in some form, knowl- 
edge, facts, realities, are the proper and only useful 
occupation of absolute youth ; and that the knowledge 
of abstractions, and signs, and words, the more pro- 
perly metaphysical parts of learning, should be re- 
served toa later age. We would prove that the minds 
of childhood and extreme youth are capable of little 
more than the acquisition of facts, as their inclinations 
excited by that ardent principle, curiosity, which is 
implanted by nature for this very purpose, tend to 
that alone; while we absurdly forfeit all the advanta- 
ges which it affords us by diverting their attention to 
what they cannot understand, and must abhor—ab- 
stractions and unintelligible nonentities. And we 
would also shew that this is the appropriate discipline 
of the mind in extreme youth, as it is, indeed, at more 
advanced periods : arguments to which we might add 
many more in favor of science as the object of educa- 
tion, in favor of knowledge, not of learning ; of things, 
not of words, as the proper employment for every 
one who ought to acquire in youth that which he is to 
make use of in age. 

“In as far as the higher accomplishments in science 
exist, their professors are limited to perhaps some 
half dozen or dozen of men in all England, if we ex- 
cept those to whom, as professors in universities, sci- 
ence is a trade, and who, therefore, as the compulso- 
ry possessors of such knowledge, can claim no more 
merit from the possession than a carpenter or a smith 
might do from the ability to execute those tasks by 
which he lives, and for the due execution of which he 
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does not, ‘therefore, look for praise. He, the haber- 
dasher in Greek, who lives by trading in Greek parti- 
cles, is a more unreasonable being than the meanest 
tinker; claiming merit for that by which he also lives, 
as the other does by mending kettles; whereas he is 
paid for exercising equally that whic h is to hima 
tinkering trade, and which, so far from being a source 
of merit, is but the means of avoiding the punishment 
he would justly incur, in some shape, for undertaking 
to do what he did not understand or perform. Did 
we apply this scale of even-handed justice to many a 
boastful and boasted name, we should materially re- 
duce the amount of false fame by which the world is 
deceived.” p. 2-4. 

We consider it altogether a mistaken idea on the 
part of the author before us, that the learned lan- 
guages are generally supposed to constitute education; 
they are, asit has been beautifully and truly said, the 
keys of knowledge ; and though, without these, there 
are many apartments in the magazine of intellect in- 
to which the inquiring mind can gain admission; yet 
he who does not possess them must ever be debarred 
from a large hoard of rich and satisfying wealth, 
which can, at the best, be but imperfectly viewed 
through these little and mortifying peep-holes which 
the translator cuts through the walls. 


The exception which the author makes in favor of 


naval schools will not apply here. The want of a 


proper system of scientific education in the navy of 


the United States is asubject of great and just com- 
plaint; and although it is no doubt true that the ac- 
quisitions of many of our naval officers are of such a 
kind and so extensive as render them ornaments to the 
service; yet the fact is entirely attributable to their 
own individual and praiseworthy emulation ; for no 
schools and no facilities are provided by the govern- 
ment for them. 

The Essay which has given rise to our remarks is 
written, as our extracts will sufficiently show, with 
great clearness of language, and considerable cogen- 
cy of reasoning. Inasmuch as it advocates the great- 
er extension of scientific education, we entirely agree 
with its sentiments; and by transferring two long 
passages to our pages, we endeavor to promote its 
utility: butin as far as the arguments of the writer 
tend to the discountenancing of classical literature, 
we are of a diametrically opposite way of thinking. 
The neglect into which the ancient writers are f falling 
we consider one of the greatest deficiencies of our 
schools; and should the day ever arrive when the 





scholar no longer turns with delight to the pages of | 
Homer, Thucydides, Cicero, and the other great lights | 


of antiquity, literature (in the proper sense of the 
word) will have received a fatal blow. 

In the next passage which we quote, the author 
shows the necessity of scientific education to those 
who take a part in legislation. The observations con- 
tained in this extract are excellent, and apply as well 
to this community, as to that of England. It deserves 
an attentive perusal, 

“It is easy for almost any one acquainted in the 
slightest manner with the business brought before the 
House of Commons, to perceive what we here mean, 
and to apply the conclusions which we desire. But 
as this particular case is an important one, while it is 
seldom considered by the thoughtless how materially 
the ordinary business of Parliament involves scientific 
measures, aud demands scientific knowledge in the 
members ; while also it is but too true that those leg- 
islators are rarely men of science, and do not even 
pretend to it, we will venture to point out an example 
or two, for the purpose of illustrating our argument, 
even at the hazard of reminding our readers of what 
they already know. 

“ There isa question, for example, relating to a ca- 
nal, a drainage, a pier, or an embankment, requiring 


| their objects: 


a knowledge of engineering, and much more, and 
there is a law to be passed dependent on that knowl- 
edge ; while neither the committee which is to exam- 
ine the question, nor even the entire House which will 
decide on it, professes to understand the subject in de- 
bate, and while, forming another branch of our defi- 
ciencies in this point, even the counsel who is to plead, 
is equally uninformed, or, at least, deficient in the es- 
sential knowledge. joe bed must nevertheless be 
done ; and it is attempted to do this through evidence— 
the evidence of scientific and other parties, who must 
unavoidably be frequently interested, and who may 
be easily interested against justice, or at least preju- 
diced, without positive intentions todo wrong. Need 
we say that evidence of this nature cannot be duly 
understood nor efficiently analyzed by him who is not 
in a state of information at least as great as the wit- 
ness, or, at any rate, not far inferior! The examiner 
knows not how to cross-examine for the truth; and 
even if justice should at length be done, as it is al- 
ways intended, time is wasted, and expense incurred, 
fre que ntly from the very ignorance which we are la- 
menting rather than blaming. The counsel who is 
crammed (to use a vulgar word) for the occasion, wil- 
ling to deceive, as it must sometimes be his very busi- 
ness to do so, he may also very often be himself de- 
ceived. It would not be difficult to prove, that what 
we have here alluded to has sometimes happened, un- 
der many niilienines while we ought not, and in- 
deed will not, carry our illustrations so far, since it 
gives us pain to pass even the appearance of censure 
on those who are not really in fault. 

‘‘ With such cases as this, we could fill endless pa- 
ges: but we will pass to the instance of a municipal 
case, a penal law or a law of regulation, affecting 
certain department of society, or the whole. Here, 
similar questions are of eternal recurrence ; and why 
need we point out the difficulties which have always 
beset them, the delays which have occurred, the ex- 
pense, perhaps even the ruin, which have followed, or 
the occasional oppression, and even injustice, which 
have been, and are still, endured, where every one is 
nevertheless guided by the best intentions, and where, 
with the desire to do right, no pains are spared in the 
necessary examination and labors. Even in a far mi- 
nor point of view, it is no small evil to construct laws, 
as laws have been constructed on such occasions, 
which could not be executed, or were insufficient for 
leading to amendments, and repeals, 
and new laws, or to what is a still greater grievance, 
to an accumulation of laws, sometimes superfluous, 
or else nugatory, or even contradictory. 

‘ Thus could we point out, with very little difficulty, 
laws which placed an absolute impediment in the way 
of the very operations which they were designed to 
promote, or benefit, or regulate ; laws which have pro- 
duced the exactly reverse effect to that which was in- 
tended; laws which would have produced ruin to in- 
dividuals, had they not been evaded until they were 
corrected ; laws directing that to be done which was 
impossible, ordering that to be done what was already 
done, because it was the interest of those concerned 
to do it, with endless more errors of the same nature, 
and all proceeding out of a want of that knowledge 
which belonged to the subject under legislation, and 
of a knowledge which was Science. 

‘‘The mere examination of the mode in which a 
law, on any subject of this nature, is prepared, even 
before discussion, would be sufficient to prove the in- 
conveniences arising from a want of the education, 
or knowledge, which we here tave in view. What 
that is, we need not minutely detail: but, when the 
preliminary and needful information is furnished bya 
person borrowed or referred to for the occasion, not 
always very well informed, not always uninterested, 
when the incubation and torture w hich this under goes 
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in tue barvister’s chambers form the next step, and 
when, to ali the crrcaumlocution and load of words 
which fashion, or whatever else, has establushed, and 
Which is meiuitained toc many more solid and mis- 
chievous reasons than fashion, we add the i rnorance 
on the part of the ¢ oustructor of this machine, with re- 
spect to the subjcets before him, it is not woudertul 
that the results are what we have so often seen and 
lamented. 
whiat is to be be completed, under evidences, often of 


Buteven this is but the commeucement of 


the most diilicuit specics or the worst quality, under 
the argumenis of Couusel, ou two sides, un len the se- 
parate opluious of members of committees, under 
their general vote, and, next, under the separate opin- 
ious and views of amendment belonging to the whole 
House, with the final addition to all this, possibly, of 
as many Opinions in the higher House, to which it 
must proceed for confirmation, or otherwise. 

“Jt must be a fortunate law indeed that will pass 
through tiis fiery furnace, and come out as it was in- 
tended, and also with the powers and properties 
Which were desizgued: but, were the case put even to 
the very fegisiators themselves, and of another nation 
aud couutry, that laws were enacted in this manner, 
by persuus Wid did wot even profess io understand 
the subjecis in question, would if not excite meredull- 
ty! Lhe very eioundwork of legistation is knowledge; 
and that kuowledge, for obvious reaseus, the most 
minuie, tie most perfect, the most clear aud compre- 
hensive. Nay, the kuowledge required for legislation 
ougiit to be uuiied, were that possible. to what cannot 
be comimanded—the gift of propheey ; while, as far 
as mau Cau foresee events, bis powers, in this respect, 
depend on lus knowledge, and are proportional to the 
extent and accuracy of that. The ordinary ends of 
life in general, as far as they are engaged with science, 
can be conducted uader very imperiect knowledge ; 
and even science itself can pursue its own philoshphi- 
cal ends through a limited acquaintance with its sub- 
jects. But legislation can admit of no ignorance; 
since, while its bearings may be universal, and its re- 
lations tne most entangled, so may the most perni- 
cious and wide 


judge and decide; selecting, or professing to select, 
those which it eutrusts with this work from the most 
enlighteved and the best informed ; insomuch that the 
very term Leoislator is almost proverbially an equiva- 
Jent expression for the highest summit or abilities and 
knowledge, as the legislative council of a state has al- 
ways been, theoretically, if not practically, the collec- 
tion of its wisest men—its Wittenagemote. 

“In our own legislature this is practically true, or 
may, at least, be supposed true as to the general body 


of legislation; astoall that belongs to the laws of prop- 


erty, in a geveral view, to the laws of descent, to the 
criminal law, and so forth, toa much wider exteut 
than we need state. Yet, when laws begin to aflect 
pure questions of science, numerous and constant as 
these are, it ceases to be a fact; or, as the members 


of our legislature are not men of science, the conclu. | 


sion is inevitable, that they are collected to legislate, 
in one important department of their duties, on what 
they do not understand, nor even profess to under- 
stand; since we tax them with nothing more than 
they achuowledge themselves. ; 

“We cannot, therefore, offend them by this remark 
while, most assuredly, nothing can be further from 
our inteations. Phey do not, as a body, affect this 
knowledge, or pretend to it. 
have disclauned it on several occasions, by referring 
to committees out of doors for information; as they 
also, daily and personally do, in the parliamentary 
commi tees for these ends, and in the House itself. 
We thiak that we are correct in saying, that the late 
Lord Stanhope was the only man of science in the 


y evil results be the consequences of 
that ignorance. Thus, indeed, does legistation itself 


On the contrary, they | 


House of Lords, that be was even acknowledged to 
be so, and that he lias teft no suecessuor ; or this, at 
least, we have often heard remaiked aud regretted by 
noble members themscives. We also beheve that 
there are uot more than three or four in the lower 
House who even pretend to scientific knowledge; but 
though we shouid have underrated the number, the 
general fact, as il age is suflicient for our present 
purpose, even were there five times as many. It is 
certain (iat there are not enough, at any rate, for the 
duties, even of the Commiitecs, without placing a most 
unfair burthen on those few: and we veed scarcely 
say that this duces not form the whole want, since 
questions, and decisions aiso, on the subjects under 
review, must often proceed from that great majority 
Which is unacquainted with the subjects nececessary, 
and which even professes its want of acquaintance 
with them. 

‘* We dare not take room for illustrations on these 
various points, as we have somewhat more t» say on 
the general subject, and ave afraid of extending our 
remarks to an inconvenient length, But to note one 
or two, as mere hints to those whose recollections 
may serve them for this purpose, we may name sever- 
al Wheel-carsiages and General Road comuinittees, 
without further alluding to the results, as we may 
equally refer to the Gas-light question, as we might to 
that of the Caledonian Canal, the Bolton and Watt's 
Steam Engine Monopoly bill, to Dr. Smyth's Nitrous- 
acid fumigation bill, to Dr. Jenner’s, to Mr. Manby’s 
Shipwreck Claims, to sundr y decisions respecting the 
Longitude and the North-West Passage, Mrs. Ste- 
phen’s Remedy for the Stone, and Harrison’s Time- 
keeper; as to bridges, canals, and analagous improve- 
ments, without end, and to far more, indeed, than can 
be at all necessary for the purposes which we have 
in view, 

‘If we chose to recall to our reader’s recollections to 
what the public opinion was as to many of the deci- 
sions or laws to which we have alluded, what, indeed 
had been the opinion of the legislature itself after it 
had seen the consequences, and retlected, under fuller 
information, on those decisions, we should materially 
strengthen our case, by showing that these errors, 
where there, were errois—errors to which we shail 
merely allude as sufficiently well known, were the re- 
sults of scientific deficiency, or ignorance, under in- 
tentions conformable to the strict principles of justice ; 
and that, in the other instances, great expense, delay 
and doubt had arisen, which a merely moderate pos- 
session of the same knowledge would have prevented, 
Thus we may also recall to our readers the whole his- 
tory of the new law as to Weights and Measures ; of 
which noone, at any time, spoke favorably during its 
progress, and of which few speak well now. ‘The 
very fact that a law so important was referred to per- 
sons out of doors, is a sufficient proof of that want of 
knowledge within the walls of the House, to which 
we have been alluding ; and we surely need not point 
out the inconveniences of this mode of procedure.” 
p. 94- 26. 

After this long passage, illustrative of the necessity 
of scientific education to persons who take a part in 
legislative councils, our readers will excuse us if we 
add but little more to our previous remarks. A dis- 
| cussion of the point, onwhich we are at issue with 


, the author of this article on scientific education, could 


notbe properly entered into, without occupying more 
s ace than we can well devote tothe subject ; and we 


decline doing so the more willingly, as many argu- 
ments are already before the public, from minds far 
superior to ours, in which the subject has been treated 
with the clearness of mathematical demonstration, 
.| and with all those happy embellishments of style, 
| which he who is conversant with the stores of an- 
| cient wisdom is generally enabled to display. For 
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the most part, it may be observed, that those who de- | has drawn in the twoexquisite poems, called a Pic- 
cry the literature ot Greece and Rome, actuated bya | 


well understood principle of human nature, depre- 


ciate that which they do not understand, and, like the | 


fox in the fable, provounce the grapes sour, not from 
having tasted them, but because they are beyoud their 
reach. Many of the writers who induige themscives 
in flippant Phillipies against the study of Greek and 
Latin as aneedless waste of time, would find it difti- 
cult tocomply with the counsel of Athenodorus in re- 
lation to anger; and the public would have been spa- 
red many an empty tirade against the classics had 
theauthors, before inditing their articles, been obliged 
to repeat their A B C in Greek. 








BIOGRAPHY. 





SKETCH OF THE Lire or Epwarp C. Pinkney. 


From the materials with which we were furnished for 
that purpose, we drew up, a short while before the uo- 
timely death of the late Edward C, Pinkney, a_ brief 
biographical memoir of that promising poct and law- 
ver; and we avail ourself of the information then 
communicated to us, together with a few additional 
particulars subsequently received, in preparing the 
tollowing notice for our readers. 

Epwarpb Coork PINKNEY, the seventh of ten chil- 
dren of the illustrious William Pinkney, was born in 
London, in the month of October, 1802, while his fa- 
ther was Minister of the United States at the court of 
St. James. His mother, whois still living, is the sis- 
ter of Commodore Rodgers. Nearly nine years of 
the infancy of Mr. Pinkney were passed in England, 
at the expiration of which time his parents returned 
with him to this country, and established again their 
residence in Baltimore. 

At an early period of his life, Mr. Pinkney exhibit- 
ed evidences of genius which awakened the fondest 
hopes of his fature eminence—hopes which one of his 
paresits lived to see ina large measure realized, and 
then utterly extinguished in an early grave. Between 
ten and eleven years of age, he was placed a student 
in Baltimore College, where the rapidity of his pro- 
gress excited the surprise of his classmates, and the 
warm encomiums of his instructers. When about 
fourteen, his father procured for him the appointmeit 
of Midshipman, in the navy of the United states; and 
bidding adieu, in the course of a few months after, to 
the walls of a college, he entered, full of hope and 
gayety, into the active performance of the duties of 
his oflice. He continued in the service nine years, 
during which he neeessarily had many and advyanta- 
geous opportunities of visiting various parts of the 
globe; and along Mediterranean cruise made him 
intimately acquainted with some of the most interest- 
ing scenes of classic story. The beautiful poem, en- 
titled Italy, of which we shall speak anon, sufficiently 
shows that he looked upon those scenes with a poet’s eye. 

On the death of his father, from a desire to be with 
his bereaved mother, he resigned his appointment in 
the navy; and soon after, animated with a noble am- 
bition to tread in the path which had led his parent 
to greatness, he commenced the practice of the law, 
in which he continued, with one brief intermission, 
till called to edit The Marylander, a political pa- 
per, established in Baltimore, in December 1527. His 
application to the severe duties of the profession into 
which he bad entered,was so closeand tnremitted, as 
to prevent a proper exercise of that brilliant poetic 
genius, which nature had bestowed upon bim in an 
unusual degree. In 1824 he was married to Miss 
Georgiana M’Causland. who must indeed have been 
a beautiful and accomplished young lady, if she sat 








| 


| 


ture Song 


g, and the Health. 

In the following year, the little volume of poems 
which bears his name was published in Baltimore, by 
Joseph Robinson. Rodoiph, the only poem of any 
reat length in the collection, had been previously be- 


tore the public, printed separately and anonymously ; 


o 
»~ 


| but as only a very small edition was struck off, few 


had an opportuniiy of deciding on its merits. The 
opinious of such, however, as did peruse it, were high- 
ly favorable, and induced the author to consent to 
another edition being printed, with several additional 
shorter pieces, some of which are rich in beauties of 
a peculiar nature, and are not surpassed by any pro- 
ductions, of a similar character, in the English lan- 
guage. 

Rodolph, the principal poem, contains many unde- 
niable evidences of a fine genius and a cultivated 
mind; but itis also disfigured with many faults, both 
in sentiment and execution. Were this our only cri- 
terion of Mr. Pinkney’s poetic merits, we should still 
be inclined to award hima high rank among the emi- 
nent poets of this country; Lut we could not accord 
to him that unmixed praise which his other efiusions 
deseive. ‘The story is neither novel, interesting, nor 
moral; and the meaning of the language is often ob- 
scured by an aflected use of obsolete expressions, 
when such as are in frequent use would not only have 
been better understood, but also more appropriate. 
It commences beautiiuily—and here we are led to re- 
mark the author's happy and original fertilitv in il- 
lusirations, which abound on every page of the work. 
and yet are always so apt and so new, that in no sin- 
gle mstance are we fatigued by them. His use of 
classical allusions, too, is remarkably felicitous ; and 
evince that he has attentively read, and properly ap- 
preciated, the ancient authors for himself; and not 
drawn his resources from a Lempriere’s Dictionary, 
or the hackneyed quotations of others. 

The poem, entitled Italy, written after the manner 
of Goethe’s Kenust du das Land, is a production of 
uncommon sweetness and spirit; and the first and 
third stanzas possess such rare excellence that we 
copy them here with pleasure. 


i. 

Know’st thou the land which lovers ought to choose 2 
Like blessings there descend the sparkling dews; 
In gleaming streams the erystal rivers rap, 
The purple vintage clusters in the sun; 
Odors of flowers haunt the balmy breeze, 
Rich fruits bang high upon the vernant trees; 
And vivid blossoms geim the sh idy groves, 
Where bright-plumed birds discourse their careless loves. 
Beloved !—speed we from this sullen strand 
Until thy light feet press that gieen shore’s yellow sand. 

* x 


- - 


If. 
It looks a dimple on the face of earth, 
The seal of beauty, and the shrine of 
Nature is delicate and graceful there, 
The place's genius, feminine and fair: 
The winds are awed, nor dare to breathe aloud ; 
The air seems never to have bo: ne a cloud, 
Save where volcanoes send to heaven their curled 
And solemnsinoces like altars of the world. 
Thrice beautiful !—to that dehehtful spot 
Carry our married hearts, and be all pain forgot. 


* * 7 


mirth ; 


The four lines, beginning “The winds are awed.” 
are not surpassed by any four lines of description in 
the whole range of English poetry. 

We alluded above to the exquisite poem, called The 
Health. This, perhaps, may be pronounced the most 
finished and beautiful of all Mr. Pinkney’s produc- 
tions. Many of the thoughts in this little effusion are 
of that kind, so true to nature and so felicitously ex- 
pressed, that one perusal of them creates an impres- 
sion in the memory akin to that which the poet makes 
the result of a single glance at the face of her whom 


for the portrait (as we suspect) which her husband | he so admirably describes : 
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“Of her bright face one glance will trace 
A picture on the brain.” 


it has been well and truly observed of this poem, that 
it is the most beautiful health that ever was drank, 
We cannot do better than copy it entire. 


A Health. 


I fill thiscup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone— 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon; 

To whom tie better elements 
And kindly stars have given 

A form so fair, that, like the air, 
’Tis less of earth than heaven. 


Her every tone is music’s own, 
Like those of morning birds; 
And something more than melody 
Dwells ever in her words ; 

The coinage of her heart are they, 
And from her lips each tlows, 

As one may see the burthened bee 
Forth issue from the rose. 


Affections are as thoughts to her, 
The measure of her hours ; 

Her feelings have the fragrancy, 
The freshness of young flowers ; 

And lovely passions, changing oft, 
So fill her, she appears 

The image of themselves by turns— 
The idol of past years! 

Of her bright face, one glance will trace 
A picture on the brain ; 

And of her voice, in echoing hearts, 
A sound must long remain; 

But memory, suchas mine, of her 
So very much endears, 

When death is nigh, my latest sigh 
Will not be life’s, but hers. 


I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone— 
A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon— 
Her health! and would on earth there stood 
Some more of such a frame, 
That life might be all poetry, 
And weariness a pame. 


How much poetry is contained in the following four 
little lines! Who istherethat has ever before met, in 
so short a compass, with a more animated, delicate 
and poetical description of a lovely female than this? 

“ Exchanging lustre with the sun, 
A part of day she strays— 
A glancing, living, human smile, 





On nature’s face that plays.” 

Mr. Pinkney’s little volume affords abundance of 
themes on which we could continue to expatiate with 
a great deal of pleasure; but we sat out with the in- 
tention of recording the few circumstances with which 
we are acquainted of his brief and interesting exis- 
tence, and must not suffer the attractions of his muse 
to allure us from our purpose. The poetical career of. 
this unusually promising and gifted child of song ter-| 
minated with the publication of the volume from | 
which we have made our excerptions, he after that) 
time turning his attention with an increased degree of | 
sedulousness to his professional duties. 

But the ardor and diligence with which he applied 
himself to the law were not rewarded by anticipated 
success; business came slowly to his office ; and there 
is a lurking prejudice inthe minds of many men of 
the world connected with the name of poet, which is 
thought to have exercised an injurious influence | 
against him. It was ungenerously considered that | 
one who had shown himself possessed of such a burn- 
ing genius, such vivid fancy, and such a capacity to 
riot in the rich creations of poetic imagination, would 
not be apt to descend, with sufficient carefulness of | 
investigation, into the dull and dry realities of busi- | 
They did not know him whom 
With qualities of mind akin to those | 





ness and litigation. 
they neglected. 





which shed such enviable lustre on the name of his 
father, he had fully resolved to follow in the path 
which had conducted his parent to greatness; and 
had he been fostered in a very moderate degree he 
doubtless would have amply realized the sanguine ex- 
pectations of his most confident friends. 

Disappointed and heart-sick, at last, with the cold- 
ness and neglect with which he was treaied, in despite 
of all his most assiduous efforts, he abandoned, at 
once, his profession and his country, and resolved to 
seek his future subsistence on the ocean and in the 
‘annon’s mouth. He embarked for Mexico, and, on 
his arrival, presenting himself before Commodore 
Porter, solicited from hima situation in the Mexican 
Navy. Whether it was that he was known to be a 
warm adherent of the administration that had excited 
the ire of that commander, or, as has been stated, the 
the Navy of Mexico was full, and the citizens of tha 
Republic already bezan to view with jealousy and 
disrelish the frequent admission of foreigners into 
their service ; certain itis, that he received a mortify- 
ing refusal, which induced him to return again to the 
United States. By the pen of an able writer and one 
who was personally familiar with his subject, he has 
been described to us as having made his appearance 
again in Baltimore, poor, dejected, and sick in body 


| and mind, turning his attention once more to the law, 
but with energy abated, spirits broken, and a heart 


burdened by a large accumulation of sorrow and dis- 
tress. He seemed to feel that his sands of life were 
rapidly elapsing, and to find consolation in the 
thought. The natural pensiveness of his character, 
sickness, disappointment, and calamity had blackened 
into amorbid melancholy, which caused him Ito look 
forward to the grave as a welcome bed, and to long 
to lie down and be at rest. In the following passage 
from one of his own sweet poems his sensations are 
accurately and touchingly described : 
‘* A sense it was that I could see 
My angel leave my side— 
That henceforth my prosperity 
Must be a falling tide; 
A strange and ominous belief, 
That in spring-time the yellow leaf 
Had fallen on my hours; 
And that all hope must be most vain 
Of finding on my path again 
Its former vanished flowers.” 


In 1826 he was appointed Professor of Khetoric and 
Belles-lettres in the University of Maryland : this sit- 


' uation was entirely honorary, however, and yielded 


him no emolument. In December of the following 
year, The Marylander, of which we have before spo- 
ken in the course of this article, was established; and 
by the unanimous wish of the parties interested, Mr. 
Pinkney was called tothe editorship. In this new vo- 
cation he is allowed on all hands to have displayed 
much political skill, and more than a usual share of 
political uprightness. In the active exercise of this 
high and responsible situation he remained till within 
a few days of his death, when his increasing illness 
obliged him to retire; and at last, on the eleventh of 
April, 1828, he fell a victim to a complication of dis- 
orders which had for a long time been gradually un- 
dermining his health. He is represented as having 
borne the violence of the malady which preyed on 
him with the most manly and exemplary fortitude, 
and finally to have sunk, without a groan, at the early 
age of twenty-five years and six months, into the 
grave. Thus lived, and thus died, a man, fitted by 
birth, talents, education, principles and disposition, 
to be an ornament to society, an honor to his coun- 
try, and an example to the world. The adverse cir- 
cumstances with which he was fated to contend, and 
more than these, the prematurity of his death, pre- 
vented his character from being fully developed ; but 
the evidences which he has left behind him fully veri- 
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fy what we have said of his mind, and there are many | ing liable, likewise, to the imputation of a deficiency 


aching hearts that can bear witness to the amiable- | 


ness of his character. 








MISCELLANY. 





Tue Love or Novetry. 
OnE of the most obvious and universal traits of the hu- 
man mind is the eagerness which men almost invaria- 
bly display in the pursuit of novelty ; and to repress 
this solicitude within the bounds of reason, or to direct 
it to laudable objects, is the duty of philosophy. 

Like the child, who becomes immediately fatigued 
with the plaything which he possesses, and throws it 
aside for another, because newer, though not half its 
worth ; so men too often evince the same feverish cu- 
riosity, and discard what is valuable, because it is old, 
for what is worthless, because it is new. It is this 
quality of our nature, rather than to any proper and 
well regulated desire of literary advancement, that 
the immense multiplication of books is to be attributed. 
The reader will turn with avidity from the effusions of 
Milton or Shakspeare, every page of which is rich 
with the lessons of wisdom, and sparkling with the 
irradiations of fancy, to inspect the work which last | 
issued from the press, although, from the nature of the 
subject and his knowledge of the author, he can 
scarcely expect to receive any great augmentation to | 
his stores of thought, or enlargement of his sources of | 
pleasure. 





The same remark may be applied to almost every 
object of pursuit. The mind is never satisfied with | 
its attainments; it soon becomes familiar with that | 
which is possessed, and looks abroad for new objects of | 
acquisition. The events which, while they were yet | 
in prospect, excited all our attention, cease almost to | 
be thought of when they are elapsed ; and curiosity, | 
like a petty newsmonger, after having been entertain- 
ed today with occurrences of momentous importance,— 
with a narration of the subjugation of nations and the 
slaughter of hosts—will tomorrow sally abroad to 
gather the particulars of the conflagration of a ham- 
let, or the overflow of a stream. 

This spirit of ever active and insatiable curiosity, 
when repressed by prudence and directed by perspi- | 
cacity, is of the utmost advantage to man ; it is only 
when suffered to flutter from one object to another, 
without being instigated by any other motive than 
the love of novelty, that it merits the reprehension of 
the wise. Our thoughts and attention should not be 
suffered to float off, flying hither and thither, like the 
gilded and foolish butterfly, without proper incitement 
and without aim; but like the provident and useful 
bee, leaving one flower only when its sweets are ex- 
hausted, they should settle on another to add to the salu- 
tary store. Amongtheinnumerable objects which are 
continually pressing on our attention, it is the part of | 
prudence and virtue to select such as will have a ten- 
dency to enlarge our minds, strengthen our resolu- 
tion, and promote our felicity. 











Ear ror Music. 





The line of Shakspeare, in which that great poet as- 
serts that “‘he who has not music in his soul, is fit for | 
treason, stratagem and spoil,” is oftentimes quoted as | 
applicable to those who are not possessed of what is 
usually denominated an ear for music, and the unfortu- 
hate wights are at once set down, on this authority, 
as beings callous to all the finerimpressions of our na- 
ture. ‘This is indeed too bad. Surely it is quite 
enough to be debarred, by some unaccountable mis- 
formation of the auricular organ, from a full partici- 
pation in the delights of witching melody, without be- 





in sense, feeling, sentiment and taste, 

That such is not the fact it would require no great 
stretch of argument to show; for, perhaps, there is 
not one of our readers who does not number among 
his friends some person possessed, in large abundance, 
of all these qualities, who yet could not, did his life 
depend on it, connect two notes of music or distin- 


guish the differenee between two very dissimilar 
tunes. Indeed, many of those who have not that 


nice perception of harmony resulting from an artful 
combination of sounds, which is termed having an 
ear for music, are yet really gifted with more ‘ music 
in their souls” than they who sneer at them, and who 
would almost die with affected transport on hearing a 
well executed passage of Mozart. Not the full twang- 
ing of the orchestra in the crowded theatre, nor the 
shrill cantata of the hired singer, exerting her strength 
in the accomplishment of some difficult melody till 
her face becomes convulsed, and her whole form trem- 
bles with the effort, is the kind of music that sinks in 
to their souls, “and calls each slumbering passion into 
play;’’ it is harmony of a more delicious, more heart- 
satisfying kind from which they derive their pleas- 
ure. The gushing of waters, dancing and leaping 
over the rocks, and brightly flashing like liquid dia- 
monds, asthe warm summer sun gleams uponthem; the 
warbling of birds, twittering and pouring out their 
sweet roundelays among the branches of the green 
trees; the shout and laugh of innocent children 
playing out the long sunny afternoons; the farmer’s 
dog, ‘“‘bayimg deep-mouthed welcome as he draws 
near home;”’ the cricket, chirruping in the hearth; 
the katydid’s monotonous song in the still and pen- 
sive evening, perched high upon the summit of her 
leafy tower, and singing to her paramuor in some 
neighboring tree—these are the sounds which awaken in 
their minds a most exquisite train of thoughts and as- 
sociations; and to be capable of being aroused to 
pleasure by these strains of nature’s melody is what we 
call having music in the soul. 

What it is that ineapacitates many from fully ap- 
preciating the harmonious combinations of sound 
which constitute music, we do not know. That this 
deficiency is a misfortune we are ready to allow; 
but that itis necessarily connected with any other de- 
ficiency, either intellectual or physical, as many ig- 
norantly suppose, we cannot believe. If one’s heart: 
were good, his taste refined, his principles correct, 
and his conduct noble, in proportion to his taste for 
music, and the reverse, how many drunken fiddlers 
would take the place of fine gentlemen in society! 
Till this is shown to be the case we shall not subscribe 
to the silly application which many are inclined to 
make of Shakspeare’s sentiment, quoted above. He 
who, by such an unauthorized distortion of the im- 
mortal poet’s meaning, censures his fellow for a defi- 
ciency of ear, certainly shows himself abundantly 
gifted with those assinine qualities which are some- 
times typified by a huge elongation of that member. 





POETRY. 





Some of our readers may recollect the opinions we 
expressed in relation to the merits of Janthe’s poetry, 
in our notice of her delightful volume, “ Guido, a 
Tale; Sketches from History, and other Poems,” on 
the forty-second page of this paper. Together with 
the usual delicacy of sentiment and subject, which 
characterizes female writers, she exhibits a depth and 
tenderness of feeling, a power of thought, a flow and 
richness of language, and a happiness of illustration, 
which give an irresistible sweetness to her effusions. 
We have spoken of her before as the L. E. L. of this 
country ; but in making a comparison between them, it 
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would be but just to say, that while the fancy of [an- 
the is equally sprightly, and her illustrations as abun- 
dant and apposite, she is bv far more restrained and 
correct in her use of language, never suffering an un- 
meaning verse to pass, because its musical chime 
pleases the ear, as is the case with the other; but using 
only such words as add strength as well as harmony 
to her compositions. 

It is with great pleasure that we welcome this pleas- 
ing poetess to our columns. In the annexed two son- 
nets from her pen the reader will find fresh canse for 


admiration. The one addressed to a parting friend is | 


full of tenderness and pathos; and the sentiments of 
the other are as beautiful as they are just. 
SONNETS. 
BY IANTHE. 
“What rugged spaces lie between 
Adventurous virtue’s early toils 
And her triumphal throne!” Akenside. 
Aye, they may talk of conquerors, and tell 
Of trophies that adorned a Cesar’s car, 
And spread his glory to the world afar, 
Until his name becomes as *twere a spell 
To wake the hearts of nations. It is well 
That men should be thus roused: but are there not 
Far nobler triumphs in the humble lot 
Of him who turns when passion’s hosts rebel 
Undaunted to the conflict; wheu the heart 
Againstitself in warfare must arise 
Till, one by one, the joys of life depart, 
And e’en the hope that nerved the spirit dies ? 
Yet not to him are earthly honors given, 
Enough if conquest win th’ approving smile of Heaven. 


Addressed to a Friend on her departure from America. 


“© Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
Bella madre de’ fiort, 

D’erbe novelle, e di novelli amori; 
Tu torui ben, tu torui, 

Ma teco altro non torua 

Che del perduto mio caro tesoro 

La rimembranza misera e dolente.” 


Il Pastor Fido. 


Nay Spring is not now fair: T cannot now 
Greet its glad wa'ening, though I oft have loved 
To watch its coming when its breezes moved 
Like music o’er my spirit, and my brow 
Was bright with hope aud health: The joyous glow 
Of Nature’s new-born loveliness to me 
Is fraught with pain, for ere the budding tree 
Shall put forth all its beauty; ere the snow 
Melts from the mountain summits, We must part, 
Mine own dear friend. Thou o'er the trac’less sea, 
Borne by Spring’s earliest gales, wilt leave my heart 
To mourn in loveliness bereft of thee: 
Whiletothy memory Ishall only seem 
The half t: aced image of a pleasant dream. 








THOUGHTS ON THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


When day’s last beams illume the western sky, 
What various splendors charm the musing eye! 
Far o'er earth’s bosom spread the level rays, 
Till every hill-top glitters in the blaze; 

Fach flower glows brighter in the parting light, 
And the pale lily is a0 loager white ; 

A radiant tinge o’erspreads the violet’s blue, 
Anv’ even the rose assumes a ruddier hue. 
Above, the clouds in every fleecy fold, 

Like Argive Dane, catch a shower of gold, 
Blush at the theft, and through the evening shine 
With crimson light, like rubies in a mive. 





But see ! the sun no longer gilds the west, 
And deepening twilight shades the mountain’s breast. 
The flowers that siniled beneath the genial ray, 
Now, drooping, sin’. to pine the night away ; 
And the dark clouds, before the rising breeze, 
Traverse the sky, as storm-tossed bars the seas ; 
While fast and faster fades the lessening light— 


Lie glory froin the grave— and allis nigat! 


Such isiman’s life. Live samimer evening’s ray— 
As bright, as fleeting—pass his joys away. 
Viewed frow afar, what flowers of beauty glow 
In smiling prospect o’er his path below! 
What g orious clouds glide through heaven's azure cope, 
As ifto blend in one bright bow of hope, 
And o’er the scene expand its lovely form— 
Alas! how oft precursor of the storm !— 
Soon fades the ray that lit his coming years, 
And soon that bow of promise melts in tears; 
Their hues dissolve, but still the clouds drive on, 
And thorns remain, when all! life’s flowers are gone! 


Another year is added tothe past! 
A new one brightly dawns, as dawned the last ; 
And the gay flatterer, Hope, stil! plies her art, 
Whispering bright schemes of pleasure tothe heart. 
Here, on this shoal of time, ’tis wise to stand, 
And view the seu that rolls on either hand ; 
The one black, sluggish, and with wrecks o’erspread, 
A waveless, shoreless ocean of the dead ; 
The other bright, and dotted o’er with isles, 
Where green-roved summer sheds alluring smiles ; 
The little dillows break upon the shore 
With tiny musie, lice the sea-shell’s roar, 
And flower-wreathed barks float down the sparkling tide, 
Gliding so smoothly they scarce seem to glide. 
Yet soon this smiling prospect now so bright, 
Time’s untried sea, illumed by hope’s sweet light, 
Will roll as dar':ly as yon waste appears, 
The past’s dread ocean, viewed through memory’s tears. 


Since the last year its morning promise shed, 
What hope’s, what jovs, have with its current fled! 
How mavy eyes that lit the festive hearth, 

And prattling tongues, that talked in strains of mirth, 
Are closed in death, are silenced in the grave, 
While over their sleep the yew tree’s shadows wave? 
But not amidst the thoughtless gay alone, 

Insatiate Death’s unerring shafts are thrown; 

Not from the nameless crowd, un:nown to fame, 

Is every victim singled for his aim. 


High o’er the rest, behold yon patriot stand, 
The chiefand father of the smiling land: 
In his calm glance a sapient soul is seen, 
And Roman virtue in his lofty mien. 
To the blea’ north he turns his thoughtful eye, 
Where pent-up lakes in frozen slumber lie: 
Straight he resolves torive their icy chain, 
And send them gurgling through the thirsty plain; 
Resistless art, obedient to his will, 
Breaks the firm rock, o’erturns the lofty hill ; 
The exulting waters find that they are free, 
And dash along in triumph to the sea. 


Around him throng, with beaming eyes elate, 
And hearts all joy, the good, the wise, the great ; 
Myriads of freemen in one peal rejoice, 

And bhambled rancor joins the mighty voice; 
Low at his feet see grateful Commerce bow, 
And smiling Ceres wreathe his noble brow ; 
While sun-burnt Labor, leaning on his spade, 
With wonder views the work that he has made. 


Death! will no humbler aim suffice thy dart! 
No lowlier life thay warms his noble heart! 
Alas! unheeding of a nation’s prayer, 

Thy bow is beut, thy shaft is quivering there! 
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Great Clinton fails! and o’er the heavy blow 
His couatry weeps in unavailing wo! 


But though we mourn thy arrow’s fatal aim, 
Note’en thy mildew breath cau blight his fuine! 
Far as thy power extends his name is nown, 

His deeds admired, where’er man dreads thy own, 
The hills may rise, thatsun< at his command, 

In storite pride to frown upon tie laud ; 

Back to their source the ebbing waves in iv creep, 


And sin 


But still his name on glory’s list shall shine, 


once more tu winter’s lip to sleep; 


Tilltime, expiring, qucuch both his and thine! 


TO THEMIRA. 


Written with French Chalk on a Pane of Glass in the House of | 


a Friend.* 
BY THE SAME. 


Ou this frail glass, to others view, 
No written words appear ; 

They see the prospect smiling through, 
Nor deein what secret’s here: 

But shouldst thou on the tablet bright 
A single breath bestow, 

At once the record starts to sight 
Which only thou must know. 


Thus, live this glass to stranger's gaze, 
My heart seemed unimpressed ; 

In vain did beauty round ine blaze, 
It could not warm my breast: 

But as one breath of thine can make 
These letters plain to see ; 

So in my heart did love awake, 
When breathed upon by thee. 

eS 


TO THE SAME. 








BY THE SAME. 


The bird that cleaves the evening sky 
To seek her youngling’s nest, 

If clrance she hie vr their plaintive ery, 
Feels terror freeze her breast; 

But not so sweet her rapture’s glow 
To find them safe would be, 

As mipe—all doubt removed—to know 
Themira’s love for me. 


Sweet are the winds that swiftly urge 
Ihe sea-boy o’er the main, 

Wheu dimly on its azure verge 
He views his home again; 

Sweeter than favoring breezes prove 
To wanderer on the sea, 

Is to this faithful breast the love 
Themira bears for me. 


The mother, when she meets that boy, 
And folds him to her heart, 

Thrills through each nerve with keener joy 
Than language can impart; 

But even a bliss more sweet than hers— 
From earthly stain as free— 

The whi-pered vow of love confers, 
Themira breathed to me. 


* The substance usually called French Cials has this singular 
property, that what is written with it on glass, Uiougn easily rub- 
bed out again, so that no trace remains visible, by being breathed 
on becomes iiumediately distinetly legible. Nor wiil all tie wash- 
ing im the world prevent this effect. ‘The author of the above lines 
knows an instance of an discription that was written with lois 
substance ona pune of glass, in the house of a friend, more than 
twenty years ago, during hich time frequent atteapts 


trace ; and to this day, when breatied upon, it appears with as 
much distinctness as when first written. 


have | 
been made, by the way of experiment, to rub and wash off the | 


The flowers that gaudy summer wears 
Feed on day’s genial light, 
Bur droop when evening gloom appears, 
Aud 


Thus o’e. «ty 


weep through all the might; 


heart tiv sitle hath power, 


Li.e nightt 1y f own would be; 
For what th sun is to the flower, 


. 
intva’s love’s to me. 


By yonder stream, on either side, 


A vraceful rose-tree grow 


They meet and mingle, wile the tide 


is it fluws: 


Adas richness 
Thus may our hearts together blend ; 
"Thus, ike you stream to tree, 
May time fresh bloom in pussing lend 


‘Themira’s love for me. 








TALE. 


Wuitrr Hanns; or Nor Quire In CHARACTER. 





Ir was on adull, misty morning, in the early part of 
November, that two persons were observed to land, 
froma little boat, on the New-Jersey shore, about three 
quarters of a mile, or a mile, below Powles Hook. 
The elder of these, a tall, rough-looking man, appar- 
ently between forty and forty-five years of age, was 
clad in fine apparel of a fashionable make ; -but which, 
either from a waut of dexterity on the part of the tai- 
lor, or from his own awkwardness, did not seem ex- 
actly adapted to the person of the wearer. His coun- 
|} tenance was dark, apparently from long exposure to 
the sun; and, except that his eye had a certain disa- 
greeable expression, might be said to be destitute of 
meaning. A blueish tinge on the end of his nose,— 
which owed its cerulean hue to the chilliness of the 
weather, being in a milder state of the atmosphere of 
a deep crimson—and several blotches on his face, in- 
dicated that he was addicted to the bottle; while his 
rolling gait, his hoarse voice, his frequent expectora- 
tions of tobacco juice, and the coarseness of the black 
neckcloth around his throat, seemed to mark himasa 
sailer—who, probably, had spent a large part of his 
hard earned wages in purchasing the new suit, in 
which he was so iIncongruously arrayed. 

His companion was a young man of about his own 
height; but evidently of much better proportions, al- 
| though his figure was pat tially concealed by the rough 
| sailer’s jacket and trowsers which he wore. His face 
| Was pale, but handsome; his eye, which was large 

and black, seemed fraught with a sad expression; and 
the perspiration that had collected on his forehead 
from the fatigue of rowing, denot d him to be either 
less used, or less able, to endure athletic exercises than 
his companion. As he lifted his tarpaulin hat from 
his head, to wipe away the moisture from his brow, 
his dark glossy locks were exposed to view, making a 
beautiful contrast with the paleness of his high and ex- 
pansive forehead, Perhaps he was a novice in the 
perilous profession to which his dress marked him as 
belonging. 

On reaching the shore, the two persons we have de- 
scribed sprang to land, and immediately busied them- 
selves in hauling the boat upon the beach, and making 
it fast to a stake that had been driven in the ground 
for that purpose. They then proceeded to walk along 
the shore together, in the direction of Powles Hook, 
each apparently absorbed in his own reflections. At 
leneth the elder of the party, drawing a small flask 
from his pocket, and offering it to the other, interrupt- 
ed the silence with an invitation to drink, 

i Come, Mr. Charles,” said he, “ it’s a cursed chilly 
morning, and we may as well brace our stomachs with 
a little stingo. Of all the winds that blow, I hate 
{these smoky south-easters. They go through one 
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worse than the but-end of a nor’-wester, and make 
one as sad and shiverish as an old woman with the 
numb palsy. Will you taste a mouthful of my bran- 
dy ?” 

‘‘No, Tom, no,” answered the person addressed ; 
“it is a chill at my heart, not the coldness of the 
weather, that affects me. The sadness which weighs 
upon my spirits is of a kind that no artificial excite- 
ment can dissipate ; though, alas! I cannot but think 
that wine had a large share in producing it.” 

“Tamsorry, Mr. Charles, that you have got into 
trouble,” resumed the first speaker, “ and am ready to 
do any thing in my power to help you out of it.” 

“ Thank you, Tom, thank you; all you can do is to 
keep the secret I have entrusted to you, and give no 
intimation of the knowledge of which you have acci- 
dentally become possessed. Circumstances may yet 
assume a brighter aspect, which I pray heaven may 
be the case, and all may yet go well.” 

“‘IT hope so, too, Mr. Charles,’ answered the elder 
person, “ and since | can be of no further use to you, 
we may as weil parthere. My business lays a couple 
of miles down the beach; so, hoping you may ride out 
the gale in safety, I bid you good-bye.” The rude 
speaker on saying this, extended his rough, sunburnt 
hand to his young companion,—which the other took 
witha cordial grasp—and then turning on his heel, 
he retraced his steps for some distance along the 
beach. Arriving opposite a little mean-looking hut, 
near the spot where he had landed, he cast a furtive 
glance around, to note if he from whom he had just 
separated were still in sight, and finding that an in- 
tervening eminence had shut him out from view, he 
approached the hut, and knocking on the door, at the 
same time whistling in alow and peculiar manner, 
was instantly admitted. 

Inthe meanwhile, the younger person kept on his 
way towards the little town we have mentioned, his 
mind apparently engaged in thoughts of a deep and 
absorbing nature. Whatever was the subject of his 
reflections, he was evidently not happy; for a sigh 
would every now and then steal from his lips, and once 
or twice he muttered to himself—*‘ Fool, fool that I 
was! to stain my soul with such a dreadful deed.” 
On reaching the village, he proceeded immediately 
to the hotel, which was denoted by a sign to be the 
stopping place for the southern line of stages, and en- 
tering the public room, took a seat in a retired corner, 
to await the arrival of the vehicle which was expected 
over in the boat, then about mid-way of the river. 

It has already been observed that it was a misty, 
disagreeable morning. Although some time after 
sunrise, the apartment in which the stranger had seat- 
ed himself, was lighted by lamps, on account of the 
darkness of the weather; and several other guests 
were walking to and fro across the floor, denoting by 
their silk handkerchiefs around their necks, their coats 
buttoned close up under the chin, their busy and im- 
portant air, and the frequent glances which they cast 
on a pile of trunks and baggage, in one corner of the 
room, that they too were awaiting the arrival of the 
stage. For some reason or other, the mail coach had 
been delayed beyond the usual hour; and it was easy to 
trace on the countenance of every traveller, whether 
about setting out on his journey from motives of busi- 
ness or pleasure, the vexation and chagrin which the 
circumstance occasioned, At length, after many im- 
patient interjections as to the cause of the detention, 
curses on the driver, and censures of the proprietors 
of the line for their inattention and neglect, the ring- 
ing of the bell announced that the expected boat had 
reached the dock, and all the inmates of the bar-room, 
with the exception of the young sailer, hurried out up- 
on the porch, to see the stage drive up to the door 
They soon returned, however, more disappointed than 
before. The tardy Expedition had not yet come 


the least, of impatience and anxiety. The young 
man now seemed to share in the general feeling. He 
drew a handsome gold watch from bis pocket, seem- 
ed uneasy at thedelay, and as he returned it, inquired 
of the landlord, in a low and tremulous voice, whether, 
in case any accident should prevent the arrival of the 
stage, he could be furnished with another vehicle, 
stating that his business was of the most urgent kind, 
and would materially suffer should he lose any time on 
the road. Whether any of this restlessness of man- 
ner and solicitude to be gone, so suddenly displayed 
on the part of our young nautical acquaintance, were 
occasioned by the steady and rude gaze of a stranger 
who had entered the room a moment or two after the 
arrival of the ferry-boat, and whose glance, after wan- 
dering over every individual in the apartment, finally 
rested on the person of the handsome sailer we have 
described, it would be difficult to tell. Certain it is 
i that the individual wio had last joined the party in 
| the bar-room, and who had seated himself at a large 
table immediately opposite the object of his curiosity, 
did stare at him with a most pertinacious and inquisi- 
| tive look; and certain it is, furthermore, that the young 
man, by the reddening of his cheeks, by twiddling 
with his wateh-chain,—which had not been exposed 
to view previous to his looking at his watch, but which 
was now left hanging out—and by sundry other move- 
ments, evinced that he was far from being pleased 
with the impolite curiosity of the stranger. ‘To hide 
his confusion,—or, perhaps, to hide his person from 
observation—he took up a file of papers from the 
bench on which he was sitting, and holding them so 
that they completely interrupted the view of the rude 
gazer, he became apparently at once immersed in 
their contents. The starer, however, was not to be 
eluded so easily. 

“ Pray, sir,” said he, advancing nearer to the young 
sailer, and taking a seat beside him, ‘ do you find 
any thimg new in the papers this morning?” 

“Nothing of particular consequence,” replied the 
other, reaching the newspapers to the questioner, and 
turning round so as to bring his back to him, while, 
at the same time he drew his hat further over his 
brows. : 

‘* May I be so bold,” again inquired the first speak- 
er, ‘‘as to ask you how late it is inthe morning?” 

It might have been that he sat too far from the fire 
to feel much of its influence, or it might have been 
from a natural timidity, or it might have been from 
displeasure at being thus importuned by the stranger ; 
but, from whatever cause it arose, it was noticed by 
two or three whose eyes had been diawn upon the 
young man by the occurrences we have rélated, that 
his hand trembled, and that his voice had the disa- 
greeable huskiness which agitation produces, as he 
drew his watch again from his pocket, and answered 
the interrogation of the inquisitive gentleman beside 
him. 

‘That is really a very beautiful watch, sir,” said 
he. ‘ Will you suffer me to examine it ?” 

The young man made no reply, but handed the 
watch. 

“You are a sailer, sir, I presume ?”’ again asked his 
importunate companion. 

‘“ Ye—yes, sir,’ was the answer, with increased 
huskiness of voice, and embarrassment of manner. 

‘* Have you recently returned from sea?” 

“ Ye—ye—yes, sir,” still more embarrassed. 

‘« What vessel did you belong to 7” 

 To—to—the—the—Nautilus.” 

“The Nautilus, sir !’’ exclaimed one of the persons 
who was waiting for the arrival of the stage—‘‘ The 
Nautilus ! why it’s more than eighteen months since 
that vessel was lost at sea! you surely must be mista- 
ken, sir.” 
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‘“‘ Perhaps I am sir,”’ said the young sailer, rising | 


from hi. seat, and speaking in a more confident and 

manly tone than he had yet used. “ But at all events 

my answer is full as correct as the conduct of my im- | 
portunate and troublesome interrogator. Have you | 
any business with me, sir,” said he, turning round to 

the latter, “that you thus go about me with your | 
questions, seeking to ascertain my name and charac- | 
ter?” 

“Yes sir,” responded he to whom this question was 
addressed, at the same time laying hold of the collar 
of the young sailer’s jacket—“ yes sir, | have busi- 
ness with you. I arrest you on charge of having 
committed a robbery and murder last night. Gen- 
tlemen,” continued he, “ you may all see by this fel- 
low’s white hands that he is not asailer, and his own 
blundering lie about the Nautilus plainly shows it.”’ 

The countenance of the young stranger, thus rude- 
ly accosted, turned as pale as death, and directly aft- 
er became suffused with the deepest crimson, as he 
perceived that the guests in the apartment were 
crowding around him with that curiosity and eager- 
ness which the circumstance was calculated to occa- 
sion. An answer appeared to tremble on his lips, 
and once or twice he attempted to speak; but his 
voice died away in a broken and unintelligible mur- 
mur. These signs of confusion were not lost on the 
spectators, who with that readiness to believe in the 
guilt of any one against whom an accusation is made, 
which usually distinguishes a miscellaneous assem- 
blage, plainly evinced by the expression of their coun- 
tenances the horror they entertained at his crime. 

“I thought he had a suspicious look when I first 
clapped my eyes on him,” said one, in a suppressed 
voice, at the same time shrugging his shoulders, ele- 
vating his brows, and trying to look very wise. 

“A real hang-dog face !’’ muttered another. “ And 
then his fine linen and gold watch! I knew he was a 
rogue.” 

‘The scoundrel!’ exclaimed the landlord, thrust- 
ing hisred visage into the midst of the assemblage. 
“He wanted to hire a private conveyance, too. His 
business was of the most urgent kind, no doubt !” 

The object of these, and a hundred other similar re- 
vilings, made no answer to the abuse with which he 
was assailed ; but addressing the individual by whom 
he had been arrested, he informed him in a low and 
trembling voice, that he was ready to accompany 
him. 

The ringing of a bell now announced the arrival of 
the boat; and the twanging of the driver’s horn, the 
crack of his whip, and the rattling of rapidly revolv- 
ing wheels, made the guests in the bar-room aware 
that the expected vehicle was near at hand. In the 
bustle and confusion to which this circumstance gave 
rise, the departure of the officer with his prisoner, on 
whom such a dreadful suspicion had alighted, was 
scarcely noticed. A few inquiring and lowering glan- 
ces were turned on the latter as he issued from the ho- 
tel and walked hastily towards the boat; but the ery 
of the stage-driver, “hurry ! hurry !” the eagerness 
of the passengers in arranging the disposition of their 
baggage, the oaths of the servants, and all the usual 
noises which attend the departure of a mail coach, 
claimed their share of attention from those who 
were witnesses of the scene, and caused our hero 
(for such we fear he will prove, notwithstanding the 
unfavorable light in which he appears) to attract a less 
degree of disagreeable scrutiny than the circumstance 
of his arrest at auy other time would have occasioned. 

On reaching the opposite side of the river, the ofii- 
cer, at the request of his prisoner, procured a car- 
riage, in which he was speedily conveyed before the 
police magistrate, for the purpose of undergoing an 
examination in relation to the charge that had been 
made againsthim. It was still early in the morning 
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and a number of those who had been taken up on the 
preceding night, for various causes of offence, yet 
lingered in the apartment; retched upon the 
benches in deep slumber, soy s, to whom a conscious- 
ness of their receut exc: vad perh Kg s just return- 
ed, sitting ina posture of nervous and stupid contri- 
tion. On one side lay extended a ragged and filthy 
woman, whose dishevelled hair, bloaved cheeks, and 
soiled apparel, as well as the death-like sleep which 
locked her senses, betokened that beastly Intemper- 
ance had led her into her present situation, In a 
corner of the apartment, another of the same sex sat 
rubbing her blood-shot eyes, apparently just aroused 
from similar stupefaction. ‘The blood upon her face, 
and the tattered and muddy condition of her gar- 
ments, evinced that fighting had been the offence of 
this Amazon, and the black circle which surrounded 
either eye seemed to attest that she had not come off 
victorious from the fray. At a little distance from 
this revolting object lay a drunken sailer, his head 
hanging over the edge of the bench, and his nose 
bearing sonorous witness to the uncomfortableness of 
his posture. A huge greasy looking negro was stand- 
ing before the magistrate when our bero joined the 
disgusting assemblage; and the latter, apparently 
satisfied that the accusaiion against the culprit had 
been sufficiently substantiated, had just consigned 
him tothe charge of an officer, to be conveyed to 
Bridewell. ‘“Who have we here?” cried he, as_ his 
eye fellupon the pale but handsome countenance of 
our young nautical acquaintance. ‘* Well, Jenkins,” 
addressing the constable, ‘what has this chap been 
doing ?” 

‘| have arrested him on suspicion of having com- 
mitted the robbery last night.” 

“Ah ha! my buck,” said the police magistrate, ey- 
ing the prisoner from head to foot, ‘ youare a young 
man, but an old sinner, | am thinking. What proofs 
have you against him, Jenkins?” 

“Mr. Worthly stated, sir, that the man who knock- 
ed him down and robbed him was about six feet high: 
so is thischap. He was dressed in sailer’s clothes: 
so is this fellow. Jim Sharpe, the watchman, come 
in, you know sir, just after the robbery had been 
committed, It happened in his beat, and when, 
alarmed by the noise, he ran to the spot, the villain 
had made his escape. He could’nt see him, on ac- 
count of the but he could hear his feet as he ran, 
and he said he seemed to steer straight down to the 
river. As soon as | heard this | went down to Sam 
Mooney’s, that keeps a grocery store on the dock, 
thinking like enough it was one of the tag-rag_ that 
Sam told me that he had 
happened to be out of doors about an hour before, 
and that he had seen a tall, sailer looking fellow come 
running down nearly out of breath; that he had 
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hangs about his place. 


jumped hastily into a boat which lay alongside the 


wharf, and was just about shoving off, when another 
person joined him, and, afiera few words in a low 
and earnest tone of voice, the latter got into the 
stern-sheets, while the former shipped the oars and 
pulled, for as far as he could see them in the tog, di- 
rectly across the river. Sam said he could’nt distincet- 
ly hear what passed betwee n them, but understood 
one of them to say something about taking passage in 
the southern stage. As soon as I learnt this, I laid my 
plans accordingly, and crossing over in the first boat 
to Powles Hook, I went immediate ly up to the hotel, 

that I might take a look at the passengers who were 
waiting for the mail coach. Among the rest, | found 
this fellow, who is no more a sailer than | am, His 
heicht and his clothes corresponded exactly with the 
description, and first drew my suspicions upon him. 
Then I saw him pullout a fine gold watch, and that 
strengthened them; and then, as he returned it to bis 
fob, 1 noticed that his hands were as delicate and 
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white as a lady’s. 
hands are not quite in character for a common sailer.”’ 
The young man observed that I looked at him pretty 
sharp, and it seemed to confuse him a good deal; but 
this only made me more sureof my man. [| tooka 
seat near him and asked hima few questions. He 
stammered and stuttered out his answers like a guilty 
person, and showed himself anxious to avoid me. 1 
asked him if he had just returned from sea. He said 
he had, in the Nautilus, which your honor knows, as 
well as me, was lost more than a yearago. Finding 


so many circumstances against him,! took upon my-} 
self to arrest him, and it is for your honor to say } 


whether I was wrong or not. 

“You have done well, Jenkins,” replied the magis- 
trate. ‘‘ Did you discover any thing further to con- 
firm your suspicions !”’ 

* This pocket-handkerchief,” answered the consta- 
ble, ‘‘is marked C. W. which stands for Caleb Worth- 
ly; and there are some memorandums in this pocket- 
book which, with still greater certainty, mark them 
as having been taken from that gentleman.” 

The magistrate reached forth his hand to receive 
the proffered articles of evidence, and after carefully 
examining them, turned to the young man, and asked 
him in a serious and impressive voice, what he had to 
say in answer to the circumstances which appeared 
against him. 

‘‘As Lhave no evidence at hand, whereby to sub- 
stantiate my character,” replied he, ‘1 fear that what 
I have to say will prove of but little avail. My name 
is Charles Wilton. I ama stranger in this city, from 
Virginia. Anunfortunate occurrence, but of a very 
different nature from that with which | am charged, 
took place last night, in consequence of which I was 
anxious to leave New-York. Half distracted at 
thought of the difficulties in which I had become sud- 
denly involved, | rushed out into the street, and after 
wandering for sometime, I knew not whither, found 
myself at the river side. Just beneath mel perceiv- 
ed a man in a boat, apparently engaged in detaching 
the chain from a ring to which it was fastened, and 
which, while I gazed with an unmeaning stare upon 
him, he accomplished, as was made manifest by the 
rattling of the iron, as it dropped down into the fore 
part of the boat. The noise startled me, and the 
moon, breaking out just at that moment from the 
rack of clouds which had for a long time enveloped 
it, and shining dimly through the misty atmosphere, 
discovered me to the person beneath. 

‘** Who’s there?’ cried he. 

The voice struck me as a familiar one. 
board” said I, “is that you?” 

** And if it is,”’ ‘responded the voice from the boat,’ 
“‘ what is it to you, and for what purpose do you ask?” 

I communicated my name to him, and the strong 
desire I had of reaching the opposite side of the riv- 
er. He consented, though in rather an ungracious 
manner it must be confessed, to admit me into the 
boat. I had known Tom Starboard before he took to 
the sea. He lived in the same part of the country 
where I reside; and glad to meet with an acquaint- 
ance, even though so unlettered and humble a one as 
Tom, I communicated to him the situation in which 
I found myself involved. He appeared to sympa- 
thise with me, and advised me by all means to leave 
New-York, suggesting at the same time the propriety 
of adopting some disguise, lest | should be recognized 
on the road, and my flight intercepted. As we were 
about of a height, it occurred to me that the best 
thing [could do would be to effect an exchange of 
garments with Tom. To this he at first appeared re- 
luctant, stating, as an objection the superior value of 
my apparel, and the suspicions to which he would be 
rendered liable by thus suddenly appearing in such 
an unusual dress. I found means to overcome his 
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hesitation, and, cold as tt was, when we were about 
midway of the river, we eatered into the proposed 
accommodation. The rest, sir, you know. On my 
arrival on the opposite shore, J parted from my com- 
panion, whose route lay further down, and proceeded 
immediately to the hotel where I was arrested. I am 
aware that my solicitude to leave this city, and the 
manner in which I effected my object, create a suspi- 
cious appearance against me, which I have no other 
means than my simple assertion to refute. My bag- 
gage, containing letters of credit and introduction, 
through my own carelessness has been left on the 
road; and until thatarrives, my character must re- 
main in doubt.” 

‘The magistrate bad listened attentively to this nar- 
ration of the prisoner before him, and saw, or thought 
he saw, in his countenance a confirmation of his sto- 
ry. ‘You have not explained,”’ said he, in a milder 
tone than he had used before, ‘‘in what manner you 
became possessed of this pocket-book and handker- 
chief, which evidently belong to the unfortunate gen- 
theman who has been robbed.” 

“The handkerchief is mine,” replied Wilton, 
“‘ though, by a singular coincidence of initial letters, 
the officer who apprehended me was led to suppose 
that it had been rifled from the person you mention. 
As for the pocket-book, I know nothing of it.” 

The magistrate reflected for a moment, and then 
asked of the prisoner, in an earnest tone of voice, 
what had been the character of the individual in com- 
pany with whom he had crossed the river, during the 
time of his former knowledge of him. 

‘He was a wild and thoughtless fellow,” answered 
Charles Wilton, ‘frequently engaged in tavern 
brawls, and once suspected of having been concerned 
ina theft to a considerable amount, which occurred 
in a neighboring town. He underwent an examina- 
tion on the subject ; but the charge was not maintain- 
ed with sufficient evidence, and he was acquitted. 
Shortly afterwards he left that part of the country, 
and I saw nor heard no more of him, until our acci- 
dental encounter last night.” 

When this reply was made, the magistrate called 
Jenkins to his side, and for some time conversed with 
him ina low and earnest manner, apparently giving 
him private .and particular instructions. He paused 
once, to ask the prisoner for a description of Tom 
Starboard’s person, as soon as which was rendered, 
he renewed his directions to the constable. When 
these were finished, the latter, together with two other 
officers, who received an order to that effect from the 
bench, left the apartment. 

“Tam fearful, young man,” resumed the magis- 
trate, “‘thatmy duty will oblige me to commit you. 
The circumstances against you are of the strongest 
kind; and though I feel disposed to credit your rela- 
tion ; yet your unsubstantiated word cannot, of course, 
be received asevidence. Besides, even according to 
your own account, a mystery hangs over a part of 
your conduct last night, which you appear unwilling 
to dispel, and which certainly admits of-a very un- 
favorable inference.” 

It would be tedious to dwell further on the particu- 
lars of this examination: sufficeit tosay that Charles 
Wilton was committed to prison. In consequence of 
the interest, however, which his narrative had evi- 
dently awakened in the breast of the benevolent ma- 
gistrate, and of a hope which the latter entertained 
that the result of the expedition on which he had dis- 
patched Jenkins and his associates would totally ex- 
culpate the accused from the fearful charge against 
him, he gave directions to confine him in a commodi- 
ous apartment, and treat him with respectful atten- 
tion. In this situation we must now leave our hero 
for a while, and request the reader to accompany us 
to the hut on the other side of the river, of which we 
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have already had occasion to speak in ihe éarly part 
of our narrative. 

The interior of this building fully corresponded | 
with the mean appearance of the outside, li consist- | 
ed of one large apartment, which seemed vever to 
have been finished, as ou ove side of it the laths were | 





not covered with plaister, and rough pieces of boards | 
were nailed up against some of the apertures ‘ntend- 
ed for windows. ‘The floor, composed of crooked 
and unshaven boards, was black with diri: 2 bed, 
which occupied a corner of the room, was of much 
the same hue; and the bedstead had but three legs, 
an old sea-chest being thrust uacerneath it, 10 answer , 
in place of the fourth. Different kinds of fishing 
tackling were strown about the floor, and a net, whici | 
was stretched several times across it, on wooden pegs 
driven in the wall, seemed io denote that the occu- 
pant was a fisherman. A large fire blazed in the 
chimney, beside which sat, or more properly reclined, 
on a low stool, a dingy looking female, the redness of 
whose broad and unfeminine tace was heightened by 
the flickering light that fell upon it from the embers. 
Her black and knotted hair appeared to be a siranger 
to the comb, and her draggling and stained appaie!l 
evinced the most perfect contempt for the mysteries | 
of thetoilet. Immediately in front of the fire, seatec 
on either side of a small pine table, were two cough 
looking men, apparently engeged in earnest coaver- 
sation. The elder of these was shoriand siout, and 
was dressed in a pea-jacket and coarse trowsers. His 
face bore the marks of frequent aad severe exposure 
to wind and weather, and perhaps the same causes 
had assisted the operation of time in giving their sil- 
very hue to the few locks which straggled beneath the 
tarpaulin hat that he wore. Whether it was his 
bloated cheeks, or the quick, restless, sinister glan- 
cing of his little gray eyes, that shone like fire beneath 
his shaggy brows, it is certain that there was some- 
thing in the expression of this old man which com- 
pletely counteracied the effect of his white hairs, and 
predisposed the observer to view him with dislike. 
His companion was much taller, and appeared to be 
afew years younger; bai showed equal indications 
on his countenance of hardships and exposure. He 
was dressed in a suit of sailer’s clothes; but over the 
eck of the chair on which he sat there hung garments 
of a much more fashionable cut and texiure ; and ii 
was to these that the conversation seemed to allude. 

I tell you, Tom,” said the elder person, “ you did 
wrong to exchange clothes with him. You may be} 
have left something in the pockets that will bring all | 
out ; and besides, of what use is this fine toggery to | 
you!” 

«“ Why yousee, old trembler,”’ responded the other, | 
in a hoarse and sulky voice, “I could’nt well refuse | 
to make the swap, since the foo) desired it; and if it | 
would’nt be safe to rig out here, what’s to hinder me 
mounting ’em when we get to Havana? We shall want 
to cut a swell there, youknow. Bet!” (addressing the 
female who sat half asleep in the corner) “look out, | 
and see if this damned south-easter has hauled round | 
any yet. It’s full time for us to top our booms I’m, 
thinking; for we can't expect to steer clear forever. | 
The charlies came within an ace of overhauling me| 
last night; you might have heard their clubs rattle on 
the pavement clean here. But I’m a hank to wind- 
ard of ’em yet.” 

As he finished speaking, the sailer poured out a} 
huge draught of liquor from a bottle that stood upon | 
the table, which he drank off at a toss, and bursting | 
out into a loud laugh, he exclaimed, “ Talk of priva- 
teering and pirating! I tell you there’s no such pri-| 
zes to be taken on the big pond as you may fall in 
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fore him) “ beve’s what will buy a suit of sails for the 
litile Rover, with something left for small stores. Eet, 
I say, and be damped to vou!” rooved he to the rag- 
ged wenen in the corner. whose slumber bad not been 
b-oken by his first command, “ rouse up here, and 





| tbrest your ugly bead outside the door, until you find 


which wav the wind is.”’ 

The woman, vowing and grumbling, erose from 
ber seat, and 'ek the i oerenent to comply with the 
baith orcer she hec received, She had noi, however, 
been absent more than: minute, beiore she returned, 
vanaing nearly beeetiless into the room, the usual 
redoess of her fece heving been succeeded by an ashy 
paleness, and with @ hus'.y and ivembling voice whis- 
pered chai several men vad been listening ai the win- 
dows, and were now aciual!y entering ihe house. She 
had scaicely completed this aanunciation before the 
truth was corroborated by the entrance of Jenkins and 
his associaies. They all rushed insiavily towards the 
fire-place, io seize oa the person of the sailer, who 
seemed in particular the oject of their seavca. Tom 
Starboard (for, as our readers have probe ly conjec- 
iurec, it was no other than be) sprang to bis feet as 
ihe constables purst into the epaiiment, and sucieh- 
ing ihe money wilh ove hane Vom wie iable, wiih the 
other he tore down an old ducking piece which wes 
suspended over the fire. The olteovs, however, vad 
veen too nimble ip their motions .o eilow him to ere- 
cuie his design. ‘two of them seized ho‘d of vis arms 
anc pinioned wem down, wile the thicd ende: vored 
io wrest the musket fiom hi gras. dn the siruggle 
ihe piece was accidentally discharged. The woman 
raised a shrill scream as tne report reverbereied 
through the room; while tating advomege of the 
coniusion of the scene, the ola man, nevhaps veeing 
that resistence would >e in vain soughs Saiciy in 
flight. Tom Starboarc was a person of encommon 
strength ang aciivity; but be had three aciive and 
vesolute antagonists to dea! with, whose united efforts 
soon forced bim io vield. His erms weve tied be- 
hiod him, and in ‘bat conviton he was conveyed 
across the river, and thence io ihe Police Ofiice, a 
vabble, as is usual on such occasions, hooting and 
hallooing at bis heels. 

While these occurrences were transpiring, our hero 
had remained immured within the watls of the prison 
to which we lately saw bim commiited; and after the 
first fever of shame anc agiteiion bad subsided, he 
hed time to refeci upon his situation, and the course 
of conduct which it would be proper for vim to pur- 
sue. The worthy magisirece, as soon a8 be was re- 
leased from the duiies of his office, had called to see 
and converse in private with the youth, in whose be- 
half he began to fee! so warm an interest; and to him 
Charles Wilioa made a ful! and frenk confession of 
the occurrences which had beew the primary cause of 
his present difficuliy. Oa his aviival in the city on 
the previous evening, not knowiag what to do, as his 
baggage containing his letters aud credentials, bad 
been left upon the road, he had vambled out for the 
purpose of visiting some of the mori prominent places 
of public amusement. In one of these he encounter- 
ed a former acquaintance, whom he was induced to ac- 
company to a gaming table. At first ii was his inten- 
tion not io hazard anything on ihe chances of the 
game; but having been induced to transgress this 
prudent resolvtion, he at last entered into a full par- 
ticipation of the excitement of the scene, in which he 
was so far successful that he rose from the teble a win- 
ner toa considerable amount, The acquaintance who 
led him to the place, on the contrary, had lost every 
thing, and, being by this time somewhat inflamed 
with wine, began to make injurious insinuations against 


with any night in the streets and lanes of yonder | the sole remaining guest in the apartment. Charles 
cruizing zround. See here!” (taking out of his pock- | Wilton had endeavored to soothe hin; but this seem- 
et a roll of bills and spreading them on the table be-| ed to have quite a contrary effect from that which 
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was intended, and provoked a blow. Enraged at the 
insult, he returned it with his sword-cane; a scuffle 
ensued, in the confusion of which she weapon became 
unsheathed, and his antagonist, staggering towards 
him, fell upon the point, and sunk wounded and bleed- 
ing to the floor. Recalled to his senses by this un- 
looked for catastrophe, he intreated his friend to fly, 
assuring hin, that in the event of the wound proving 
mortal, his reputation should be cleared from stain. 
Charles Wilton, distracted at the thought of what he 
had done, complied, and rushed out into the street. 
Unknowing whither he went, for a long time he wan- 
dered about at random, until he at length reached the 
river side, where Tom Starboard was just preparing 
to shove off in his boat. The reader is acquainted 
with the rest. 

The magistrate, as soon as he heard this relation, 
took immediate means to ascertain the state of the 
wounded man, and after a short absence, returned 
with the cheerful tidings that the hurt was not only 
not mortal, but extremely slight, and that it was with 
difficulty he could persuade his antagonist of the pre- 
vious evening from accompanying him, in person, to 
express his apologies for the ungeatlemanlike conduct 
of which he had been guilty. 

It is needless to dwell longer on the events of this 
story. The entire innocence of Charles Wilton be- 
ing thus made apparent, he was immediataly released 
by the same worthy magistrate who had committed 
him; and, except that he was shortly after called on 
for his evidence in a suit of ‘‘ The People, vs. Thomas 
Starboard,” he has never, from that time to this, been 
cited before a criminal tribunal. The arrival of his 
trunks, which happened a day or two after his release, 
enabled him to substantiate his character beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, and it was with great pleasure 
that, on looking over his letters of introduction, he 
found one addressed to the excellent magistrate to 
whose kindness he had been so largely indebted. 

The criminality of Tom Starboard was fully estab- 
lished by the most incontrovertible evidence. The 
gentleman whom he robbed was able to come into 
court by the time that the trial took place, and swore 
positively to the identity of the notes which the con- 
stables had found in his possession. Many other 
circumstances equally strong appeared against him, 
till they atlast had the effect to induce Tom to with- 
draw his plea of “not guilty,” and throw himself on 
the mercy of the court. He was sentenced to the 
State Prison, where, for aught we know, he remains 
to this day. 

The acquaintance of Charles Wilton, whose rash 
conduct at the gaming house had nearly cost him his 
life, soon recovered from his wound, and took every 
opportunity, while he continued in this city, to correct 
the unfounded rumors which grew out of the circum- 
stance. He was a wild and thoughtless fellow, how- 
ever, and soon after lost his life in a duel with a Span- 
ish officer, in the West Indies. 

About two years since Charles Wilton was united 
in marriage to the blooming daughter of the magis- 
trate whom we have had occasion to mention so often. 
I dropped in to see thema few evenings since, and 
found Charles dandting a chubby faced, rosy cheeked 
little fellow on his knee, while his Catharine sat be- 
side her work-table, busily engaged in embroidering a 
cap for the little rogue’s head. They are indeeda 
happy couple, andI hope they may long live to enjoy 
the good things which Providence has bestowed upon 
them. This story of The White Hands, I got from 
Charles’sown mouth, who often laughs at the Sagacity 
of the honest constable in perceiving that white hands 
were not quite in character for a sailer—though he 
usually adds, ina graver mood, that his conduct at 
the gaming house was certainly, Not Quits in Cuar- 
ACTER. 





POETRY. 





Our readers may remember that, on the fourth 
page of this paper, we entered into a review of the 
poetical productions of James Nack, adeaf and dumb 
youth, who, notwithstanding the barrier which fate, 
in thus depriving him of the sense of hearing and the 
use of speech, has placed between him and the muses, 
has yet surmounted, by the force of his genius and 
the assiduity of bis efforts, these obstructions of na- 
ture, and given his feelings vent in harmonious verse. 
The publication of “The Star of Death, and other 
Poems,’ to which we then adverted as a work which was 
shortly to be given to the world, has been delayed, by 
one circumstance and another, beyond the author’s 
expectation. We are authorized, however, in now 
stating to our readers that it will shortly appear; and 
in the meanwhile embrace with pleasure the permis- 
sion which has been kindly extended to us, to copy the 
following effusions from the shorter pieces in the 
volume. The first possesses much of that easy flow 
of language and tenderness of sentiment which char- 
acterize the later melodies of Moore; and the other 
is written in a vein of pleasantry and humor that can- 
not fail to divert the reader. 


STANZAS. 
BY JAMES NACK. 


I know that thou art far away ; 
Yet, inmy own despite, 

My still expectant glances stray, 
Inquiring for thy sight: 

Though all too sure that thy sweet face 
Can bless no glance of mine, 

At every turn, in every place, 
My eyes are seeking thine. 


I hope—how vain the hope I know— 
That some propitious chance 

May bring thee here, again to throw 
Thy sweetness on my glance ; 

But, loveliest oue, where’er thou art, 
Whate’er be my despair, 

Miue eyes will seek thee, and my heart 
Will love thee everywhere. 


2 








LOVE! O LOVE! 
BY THE SAME. 


Love! O love! to every heart 
What a blessed thing thou art, 
When beauty is revealing 
Thy soft and ardent feeling! 

Brows flushing, 

Cheeks blushing, 

Hands pressing, 

Lips caressing, 

Arms twining, 

Eyes shining, 

Losoms meeting, 

Hearts beating, 
Love! Olove! to every heart 
What a blessed thing thou art! 


Ere six months pass over, 
Happy bride and lover! 
Butchers, bakers, 
Mantuamakers, 
Doctors solemn— 
What a column 
Of expenses 
Shock the senses, 
Quite undoing 
Turtle-cooing ! 
Love! O love! to every heart 
What a blessed thing thou art! 
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By the time that two years 
Have brought their “ lappy New-years!” 
Wite and mother 
In a pother, 
Husband surly, 
Hurly-burly, 
Cherubs squalling, 
Bawling, brawling, 
Kicking, fighting, 
Scratching, biting, 
Love! O love! to every heart 
What a blessed thing thou art! 
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The Disowned. By the Author of Pelham. 
12mo. New-York, 1829. J. & J. Harper. 


A REPUTATION has been gained by the writer of these 
volumes which will ensure them a ready sale and an 
extensive perusal, whatever opinion the critics may 
pronounce upon their moral and literary pretensions. 
it requires no great stretch of perspicacity to perceive 
that the author of the Pelham novels has commenced 
a career of popularity which, with proper diligence 
and attention on his part, will be as widely spread 
and as enduring, as that which rewards his Waverly 
compeer. In our comments on Pelham, we barely allu- 
ded to the high and brilliant literary merits with which 
that production is replete, because, deeming it of 
a decidely immoral tendency, we felt that it would be 
dishonest in us to commend the ingredients of the 
poisoned chalice to our readers, at the same time that 
we were professing to deprecate their pernicious 
qualities. In our notice of the Disowned, however, 
we write under no such restraint. We look upon it 
as a fiction that well sustains the literary reputation 
which the former work of the author acquired for 


2 vols. 





him, and likewise entitles him to praise on the more 
important score of moral utility. It has been well 
said by an English reviewer, in speaking of the ac- 
complished and fascinating writer of the work before 
us, that Sir Walter Scott, so long the autocrat of nov- | 
elists, must learn to bear a rival near histhrone. In |; 
the delineation of the different and deep passions as 
they are shown under the existing modes, and called 
forth by the existing manners, customs and fashions | 
of society ; in the picturesque and forcible opposition | 
of dissimilar characters, motives, and feeling, and in 
a vivid representation of natural scenery, the writer 
before us is excelled by none, unless it be Sir Walter | 
Scott, and equalled by but few of his contempo- 
raries. 

The few remarks which we here offer in relation to 
the Disowned we mean but as the introduction to the 
extracts which we have made from the work. Cir- 
cumstances have compelled us to make up the present 
number of our paper chiefly of selections from the 
books before us for review; butin our next we shall 
enter into a more critical examination of this excel- | 
lent novel, and doubt not that we shall be able to 
show good cause for the praise which we have bestow- 
ed upon it. 

In our first extract the reader will become acquaint- 
ed with the character of Reginald Mordaunt, the most 
striking and best drawn individual in the work. We 
purposely omit accompanying this selection with any 
particular comments, as we shall have occasion to 
speak at large of the portrait of Mordaunt, when we | 
resume this subject in our next. It is but proper, ' 
however, to premise that he acts a conspicuous part in 
the minor plot of the story, which is most skilfully inter- 
woven with the major, and which may be stated in| 
the following brief analysis. Itis a tale of two lov- 
ers, forced, by unwarrantable persecution into a hasty 
and imprudent marriage, and afterwards, by the ex- 








'the level of his 


ercise of various and most subtle arts, reduced to 
extreme and galling poverty. The husband, Mor- 
daunt, a man of the nicest honor and finest sensibili- 
ty, yet from circumstances forced into an appearance 
of callousness and misanthropy, is tempted by the re- 
peated arts, insinuations and allurements of a scoun- 
drel named Crauford, into the commission of crime 
to relieve his distresses; but he nobly perseveres in 
the integrity of his nature, iu despite of the frowns of 
fortune and the suggestions of villany. At length, 
when the poignancy of his sufferings has reduced him 
to the extremest verge of misery, and at a moment 
when his wife is dying with actual famine in his arms, 
he is informed that he is restored to wealth. But 
wealth has now no opiate for his sorrows ; and after 
enduring the load of life for a few years more, he is 
at last assassinated by Wolfe, who mistakes him for 
the Prime Minister. 

The time of our first extract is shortly after Mor- 
daunt’s loss of fortune. 

“ The clock of St. Paul’s had tolled the second hour 
of morning. Withinasmall and humble apartment 
in the very heart of the city, there sat a writer, whose 
lucubrations, then obscure and unknown, were destin- 
ed years afterwards to excite the vague admiration 
of the crowd, and deeper homage of the wise. They 
were of that nature which is slow in winning its way 
to popular esteem: the result of the hived and hoard- 
ed knowledge of years—the result of thought and 


| sublime aspiration, influencing in its bearings the in- 
 terests of the many, yet only capable of analysis by 


the judgment of the few. but the stream broke forth 
at last from the cavern, to the day-light, although ‘he 
source was never traced ; or, to change the image—al- 
beit none know the band which executed, and the 
head which designed—the monument of a mighty in- 
tellect has at length been dug up, as it were, froin the eu- 
vious earth, the brighter for its past obscurity, and the 
more certain of immortality from the temporary neg- 
lect it has sustained. 

“The room was, as we before said, very small and 
meanly furnished ; yet were thefe a few articles of 
costliness and luxury scattered about, which told that 
the tastes of its owner had not been quite humbled to 
fortunes. One side of the narrow 
chamber was covered with shelves, which suppoited 
books, in various languages; and, though chieliy on 
scientific subjects, not utterly confined tothem. Among 
the doctrines of the philosopher, and the golden ruies 


of the moralist, were also seen the pleasant dreams of 


poets, the legends of Spenser, the refining moralities 
Pope, the lofty errors of Lucretius, and the sublime 
relics of our ‘dead kings of melody.’ And over the 
hearth was a picture, taken in more prosperous days, 


'of one who had been, and was yet, to the tenant of 


that abode, better than fretted roofs, and glittering 
banquets, the objects of ambition, or even the immor- 
tality of fame. It was the face of one very young 
and beautiful, andthe deep, tender eyes looked down 
as with a watchful fondness upon the lucubrator and 
his labors. While beneath his window which was left 
unclosed, for it was scarcely June, were simple, yet 
not inelegant vases, filled with flowers. 

‘The writer was alone, and had just paused from 
his employment: he was leaning his face upon one 
hand, in a thoughtful and earnest mood, and the air 
which came chill, but gentle from the window, slightly 
stirred the locks from the broad and marked brow, 
over which they fell in thin but graceful waves. Part- 
ly owing perhaps to the waning light of the single 
lamp, and the lateness of the hour, his cheek seemed 
very pale, and the complete, though contemplative 
rest of the features, partook greatly of the quiet of ha- 
bitual sadness, anda little of the languor of shaken 
health; yet the expression, despite of the proud cast 
of the brow and profile, was rather benevolent than 
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stern, or davk inits pensiveness, and the lies spoke 
more of the wes and neisrowof deep thoughi, than 
of the inroads of il!-regulaied passion. 

“There was a slight tep at the coor—the letch was 
raised, ane the ovigina! of the piciure we have deseri- 
bed ecnte: ed the enc vtment. 

“Time had not been idle with her since that por- 
trait baci been iakea: che round elzstic igure nad lost 
muci of its youth and freshness; ve seep, though 
light, was languid, ane in the cenive of ‘he fair, smooth 
cheek, which was a little sunken, burned one deep 
biighispoi—a feta! sign to those who have watched ihe 
progress of the most dead!v and deceitiu! of our na- 
tional ma!adies: vei still ihe form and counicvance 
were eminently interesting and lovely ; an’, tough 
the bloom was gone forever, the beeuty which noi 
even death could have despoiled, remained to triumph 
over debility, misfortune, and disease. 

“She epproacied the student, and laid her haad 
upon iis shoukder— 

“*« Dearest!’ tenderly yet reproechfelly, ‘yet up, 
and the hour so late, and yourse!! so weak? Tie, | 
must leara to scold you.’ 

“* And bow,’ anewered ibe intruder, ‘how could 1 
sleep or rest while youave consuming your very life 
in those ‘hantless labors 2’ 

“*By which,’ inverravied the writer, with a faint 
smile, ‘ we glean our scanty subsistence.’ 

“*Ves,’ said the wife (for she neld that relation to 
the student,) and ihe teers siood in her eyes, ‘1 know 
well ci: tevery morsel of bread, every dvop of water 
is wrung from your very heavi’s b'ood. and !—I em 
the cease of all; but surely you exert yourself too 
much, move than can ve requisite. The night damps, 
this sickly and chilling aiv, hecevy with the rank va- 
povs of ihe coming morviag, ave not suited to thoughts 
and toils wich ave alone sufficient to sear your mind 
end exhaust your strength. Come, my own love, to 
bed: ana vei, iivst, come and look upon our child, 
how sound she s!eeps!  hrve leant over her for the 
last hour, and tried io fancy it was you wuom | watch- 
ed, for she hus Jeavni alveady your smile, and has it 
even wien she s!eeps.’ 

“*¢ She has cause to smile,’ said the husband, bit- 
terly. 

““«She has, for she is yours! and even in poveriy 
and humble hopes, that is an inheritance which may 
weliteach her pride and joy. Come, love, the air is 
keen, avd the damp tises to your foreheed—yet stay, 
till | have kissed it away.’ 

*¢* My own love,’ said ibe student, as he rose and 
wound bis arin round ihe slender waist of his wife: 
‘weap your shawl closer over your bosom, and let us 
look for one iustant upon the night. L cannot sleep 
till [ have slaked ihe fever of my blood: the air hath 
nothing of coldness in its breath io me.’ 

“« And they walked to the window and looked forth. 
All was hushed and stil! in the narrow street; the cold 
gray clouds were hurrying fast along the sky, and the 
stars, weak and waning in their light, gleamed forth 
at rare intervals upon the mute city, like the expiring 
watch-lamps of the dead. 

“They leaned out and spoke not; but, when they 
looked above upon the melancholy heavens, they drew 
nearer to each other, as if it were their natural in- 
siinct to do so, whenever the world without seemed 
discouraging and sad. 

“ At length the student broke the silence; but his 
thoughts, which were wandering and disjointed, were 
breathed less to her than vaguely and unconsciously 
to himself. ‘Morn breaks—another and another !— 
dey upon day !—while we drag on our load like the 
blind beast which knows not when the heavy burthen 
shall be cast off, and the welcome hour of rest be 
come.’ 

“The woman pressed his hand to her bosom, but 
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made no rejoinder—she knew his mood—and the stu- 
cent conunued, 
| * And so life frets itself'away! Four years have 
passed over ovr sectusioo—lour years! a great seg- 
|meat in the litle circle of ovr mortality ; and of those 
| vears what day bas pleasure won from labor, or what 
‘night has sleep snaiched wholly from the lamp? 
Weaker than the miser, ihe insatiable and restless 
| mind ivavecses from east to west; and. from the 
ipools, ead corvers, and crevices of earth, collects, 
‘ragment by fragment, grain by grain, atom by atom, 
the viches which it gathets to its coflers—for what !— 
to siarvve amidst the plenty! The phantasies of the 
imagination bring a ready and substantial return ; 
not so ihe iveasures of thought. Better that I had re- 
nounced the soul’s labor for that of its harder frame— 
better that [ had + sweated in the eye of Phebus,’ 
than ‘eet my heart with crosses and with cares,’— 
seeking irnth and wanting bread—adding to the indi- 
gence of poverty its humuiation;—wroth with the ar- 
rogance of those who weigh in the shallow scales of 
their meagre knowledge the product of lavish thought, 
and of the bard bovrs for which health, and sleep, 
and spirit have been exchanged ;—sharing the lot of 
those wio would enchaat the old serpent of evil, 
which refuses the voice of the charmer !—struggling 
against the prejudice aud bigoted delusion of the band- 
aged and ieiteved herd to whom, in our fond hopes 
and aspirations, we trusted to give light and freedom ; 
seeing the slavish judgments we would have redeem- 
ed from error, clashing their chains at us in ire;— 
made criminal by our benevolence ;—the martyr 
whose zeal is rewarded by persecation, whose pro- 
phecies are crowned with contempt! Better, oh, bet- 
ter that I had not listened to the vanity of a heated 
hrain—better that [ had made my home with the lark 
end the wild bee, among the fields and the quiet bills, 
where life, if obscnver, is less debased, and hope, if 
less eagerly indulged, is Jess bitterly disappointed. 
The frame, it is true, might have been bowed toa 
harsher labor, but the heart would, at least, have had 
its rest from anxiety, and the mind its relaxation from 
thought.’ 

‘‘The wife’s tears fell upon the hand she clasped. 
The student turned, and his heart smote him for the 
selfishness of his complaints. He drew her closer 
and closer to his bosom; and, gazing fondly upon 
those eyes which years of indigence and care might 
have robbed of their young lustre, but not of their un- 
dying tenderness. Hekissed away her tears, and ad- 
dressed her in a voice which never failed to charm 
intu forgetfulness her grief. 

‘** Dearest and kindest,’ he said, ‘‘was I not to 
blame for accusing those privations or regrets which 
have only made us love each other the more! Trust 
me mine own treasure, that it is only in the peevish- 
ness of an inconstant and fretful humor, that I have 
| murmured against my fortune. For, in the midst of 
‘all, [}Jook upon you, and am blest and grateful. Nor, 
in my juster moments, do I accuse even the nature of 
these studies, though they bring us so scanty a reward, 
Have I not hours of secret and overflowing delight, 
| the triumphs of gratified research—flashes of sudden 

light, which reward the darkness of thought, and 
light up my solitude as a revel ?—These feelings of 
;tapture, which nought but science can afford—am- 
| ply repay her disciples for worse evils and severer 
hardships than it has been my destiny to endure. 
Look along the sky, how the vapors struggle with the 
' yet feeble stars ; even so have the mists of error been 
pierced, though not scattered, by the dim but holy 
lights of past wisdom; and now the morning is at 
hand, and in that hope we journey on, doubtful, but 
not utterly in darkness. Nor is this all my hope; 
there is a loftier and more steady comfort than that 
which mere philosophy can bestow. If the certainty 
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of future fame bore Milton rejoicing through his 
blindness, or cheered Galileo in his dungeon, what 
stronger and holy support shall not be given to him 
who has loved mankind as his brothers, and devoted 
his labors to their cause ?—-who has not sought but 
relinquished his own renown ?—who has braved the 
present censures of men for their future benefit, and 
trampled upon glory in the energy of benevolence ! 
Will there not be for him something more powerful 
than fame to comfort him for his sufferings now, and 
to sustain his hopes beyond the grave? If the wish 
of mere posthumous honor is a feeling rather vain 
than exalted, the love of our race affords us a more 
rational and noble desire of remembrance. Come 
what will, the love, if it animates our toils, and di- 
rects our studies, shall, when we are dust, make our 
relics of value, our efforts of avail, and consecrate the 
desire of fame, which were also a passion selfish and 
impure, by connecting it with the welfare of ages, and 
the eternal interest of the world and its Creator!” p. 
225-30. 

We now give place to the following spirited sketch 
of a recontre between Wolfe, the reformer, and Lord 
Ulswater. It is delineated with a degree of graphic 
vividness, we had almost said, peculiar to the author. 

‘« The equestrians were now very near Wolfe, who, 
turning hastily round, perceived, and immediately re- 
cognized Lord Ulswater,— Ah ha,’ thought he to 
himself, ‘ here comes the innocent thirster for Blood, 
grudging us, seemingly, even the meagre comfort of 
the path which his horses hoof’s are breaking up— 
yet, thank heaven,’ added the republican, looking 
with a stern satisfaction at the narrowness of the foot- 
ing, ‘he cannot very well pass me, and the free lion 
does not move out of his way for such servile though 
pampered and dangerous kine as those to which this 
creature belongs.’ 

“Actuated by this thought, Wolfe almost insensi- 
bly moved entirely into the middle of the path, so 
that what with the posts on one side, and the abrupt 
and undefended precipice, if we may so call it, on the 
other, it was quite impossible for any horseman to 
pass the republican, unless over his body. 

“Lord Ulswater marked the motion and did not 
want penetration to perceive the cause. Glad of an 
opportunity to wreak some portion of an irritation 
against a member of a body so offensive to his mind, 
and which had the day before a sort of triumph over 
his exertions against them, and rendered so obstinate 
in his intention by the pique he had felt at Glumford’s 
caution, Lord Ulswater tightening his rein, and hum- 
ming with apparent indifference, a popular tune, con- 
tinued his progress till he was within a foot of the re- 
publican. Then checking his horse for a moment, he 
called, in a tone of quiet arrogance, to Wolfe, to with- 
draw himself on one side till he had passed. 

“ The fierce blood of the reformer, which the least 
breath of oppression sufficed to kindle, and which yet 
boiled with the remembrance of Lord Ulswater’s 
threat to him two nights before, was on fire at this 
command. He stopped short, and turning half round, 
stood erect in the strength and power of his singularly 
tall and not ungraceful form. ‘ Poor and proud fool,’ 


said he, with a voice of the most biting scorn, and fix- | 


ing an eye eloquent of ire and menaced danger upon 
the calmly contemptuous countenance of the patri- 
cian— Poor and proud fool, do you think that your 
privileges have already reached so pleasant a pitch 


that you may ride over men like dust, and trample 
alike upon the law which gilds your insignificance, | 


and those who detect the gilding and despise the 
reality ! Off, fool—the basest peasant in England, de- 


graded as he is, would resist while he ridiculed your | 


arrogance.’ 


‘‘ Without deigning any reply, Lord Ulswater spur- | 


red his horse; the spirited rider bounded forward, al- 


most on the very person of the obstructor of the path} 
with ancommon agility Wolfe drew aside from the 
danger, seized, with a powerful grasp, the bridle, and 
abruptly arresting the horse, backed it fearfully to- 
wards the descent. Incensed beyond all presence of 
mind, the fated nobleman raising his whip, struck vio- 
lently at the republican. The latter, as he felt the 
blow, uttered a single shout of such ferocity, that it 
curdled the timorous blood of Glumford, and with a 
giant and iron hand he backed the horse several pa- 
ces down the precipice. The treacherous earth crum- 
bled beneath the weight, and Lord Ulswater spurring 
his steed violently, at the same instant that Wolfe so 
sharply and strongly curbed it, the affrighted animal 
reared violently, forced the rein from Wolfe, stood 
erect for a breathing point of horror to the spectator, 
and then, as its footing and balance alike failed it, fell 
backward, and rolled over and over its unfortunate 
and helpless rider.”’ 

In our next broken extract our readers will peruse 
with thrilling interest the accouut of the assassination of 
the unfortunate Mordaunt. 

‘“‘ Striking a light, Wolfe reseated himself, deliber- 
ately, and began, with the utmost care, to load the 
pistol : that scene would not have been an unworthy 
sketch for those painters who possess the power of 
giving to the low a force almost approaching to grand- 
eur, and of augmenting the terrible, by a mixture of 
the ludicrous ; the sordid chamber, the damp walls, 
the high window, in which a handful of discoloured 
paper supplied the absence of many a pane; the sin- 
gle table of rough oak, the rush-bottomed and broken 
chair, the hearth unconscious of a fire, over which a 
mean bust of Sidney, and a miserable print of Hamp- 
den held their tutelary sway—while the dull rushlight 
streamed dimly upon the swarthy and strong counte- 
nance of Wolfe, intent upon his work—a countenance 
in which the deliberate calmness that had succeeded 
the late struggle of feeling had in it a mingled power 
of energy and haggardness of languor, the one of the 
desperate design, the other of the exhausted body, 
while in the knit brow, and the iron Imes, and even 
in the settled ferocity of expression, there was yet 
something above the stamp of the vulgar ruffian— 
something eloquent of the motive no less than the 
deed, and significant of that not ignoble perversity of 
mind which diminished the guilt, yet increased the 
dreadness of the meditated crime, by mocking it with 
the name of virtue. : ‘d ° . ° 

‘«¢ Hist—hist,’ whispered Wolfe’s comrade— there 
they are at last—is your pistol cocked ?’ 

“« Ay,’ answered Wolfe, ‘and yours?—man, col- 
lect yourself—your hand shakes.’ 

“«<Tt is with the cold then,’ said the ruffian, using, 
unconsciously, a celebrated reply—‘ Let us withdraw 
behind the pillar.’ 

“They did so—the figures approached them: the 
night though star-lit, was not sufficiently clear to give 
the assassins more than the outline of their shapes, 
| and the character of their height and air. 

««¢ Which,’ said Wolfe, in a whisper—for, as he bad 
| said, he had never seen either of his intended victims— 
| ‘which is my prey ?’ 

‘¢¢QOh, the nearest to you,’ said the other, with 
trembling accents ; ‘ you know his damned proud walk, 
‘and erect head—that is the way he answers the peo- 
ple’s petitions, I'll be sworn. The taller and farther 
one, who stoops more in his gait, is mine.’ 

‘‘ The strangers were now near at hand. 

‘*¢ You know you are to fire first, Wolfe,’ whisper- 
ed the nearer ruffian, whose heart had long failed 
him, and who was already meditating escape. 

‘««¢But you are sure—quite sure, of the identity of 
our prey ?’ said Wolfe, grasping his pistol. 
| «¢ Ves, yes,’ said the other; and, indeed, the air of 
the nearest person approaching them bore, in the dis- 
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tance, astrong resemblance to that of the minister it 
was supposed to designate. His companion, who ap- 
peared much younger, and of a mien equally patri- 
cian, but far less proud, seemed listening to the sup- 
posed minister with the most earnest attention, Ap- 
parently occupied with their conversation, when about 
twenty yards from the assassins, they stood still for a 
few moments. 

““« Stop, Wolfe, stop,’ said the republican’s accom- 
plice, whose Indian complexion, by fear, and the wan 
light of the lamps and skies, faded into a jaundiced 
and yellow hue, while the bony whiteness of his 
teeth made a grim contrast with the glare of his 
small, black, sparkling eyes :— 

““éStop, Wolfe—hold your hand. I see, now, that 
I was mistaken ; the farther one is a stranger to me, 





and the nearer one is much thinner than the minister: | 


pocket your pistol—quick—quick—and let us with- 
draw.’ 

“‘Wolfe dropped his hand, as if persuaded from his 
design: but, as he looked upon the trembling frame 
and chattering teeth of his terrified accomplice, a sud- 
den, and not unnatural, idea darted across his mind, 
that he was wilfully deceived by the fears of his com- 
panion ; and thatthe strangers, who had now resu- 
med their way, were indeed what his accomplice had 
first reported them to be. Filled with this impres- 
sion, and acting upon the momentary spur which it 
gave, the infatuated and fated man pushed aside his 
comrade, with a muttered oath at his cowardice and 
treachery, and taking a sure and steady, though 
quick aim at the person, who was now just within the 
certain destruction of his hand, he fired the pistol. 
The stranger reeled, and fell into the arms of his com- 
panion. 

“¢Hurra! cried the murderer, leaping from his hid- 
ing place, and walking with rapid strides towards his 
victim—‘hurra! for liberty and England.’” p. 293-8. 








The Bijou; an Annual of Literature and the Arts. 
London, William Pickering ; Philadelphia, Thomas 
Wardle. mMpcccxxix. 

The Keepsake for mpcecxxtx. Edited by Frederic 
Mansel Reynolds. London. Hurst, Chance and Co, 


Tue Bijou, in some respects, deserves its title. Not 


so costly, nor so elegantly executed, as a number of 


those which we have heretofore noticed; it yet pre- 
sents, in the finish of its mechanical exterior, and 
the beauty of its illustrations, undeniable claims to 
approbation. We are not pleased with fault finding, 


and therefore wish that we could with propriety ex- 
tend our commendation to the literary character of 


the volume also; but truth compels us to say, that in 
this respect, with the exception of a very few articles, 
it deserves a repetition of the censure which we lately 


bestowed upon the Anniversary. As the pictures in| 


these books, however, appear to be the main induce- 
ment of purchasers, in buying them, we should per- 
haps but waste both time and space by entering into 
an exposition of the dullness which, at any rate, but 
few will be disposed toread. ‘These Annuals, for the 
most part, are, among books, what dandies are among 
men; glossy and pretty nothings, to be valued not on 
account of any intrinsic qualities, but for the fashion 
and texture of their dress. Such being the case, we 
have no disposition to view them with the eyes of a 
Lynceus, nor to comment with great severity on the 
vanity of those who have engrossed their pages with 
puling and prosaic thoughts tortured into rhyme, or 
with still more insipid tales, alike devoid of plot, inci- 
dent, sentiment and interest. [tis amusing to see to 
what a host of would-be lady and gentlemen authors 
the multiplication of year-books has given rise; for 
original matter must be found to fill them, and if real 





poets will not write, or write enough, recourse must 
be hadto the pretenders in literature, 

| “ Proud of their privilege, the innumerous spawn 

From bogs and fens, the mire of Pindus drawn, 

| New vigor feel, new confidence assume, 

| And swarm, like Pharaoh’s frogs, in every room.” 

| It would be perfectly casy to sustain the censure 
'which we have pronounced on the Bijou by random 
/extracts from the work itself. In the poetical por- 
tion of the volume, the few good pieces which are to 
'be met with (and they are indeed few) are rather to 
_be praised for prettiness and harmony, than for any 
of the higher and more thrilling attributes of verse; 
they are nuge canore—melodious trifles—which 
please the ear, but do not penetrate to the heart. 
| Even the delightful Mrs. Hemans appears to have 
grown negligent; and, in the following copy of ver- 
ses, though the reader will stil! discern the peculiar 
impress of her exalted genius, there is but little that 
might not have emanated from a far inferior mind. 





The Sleepers. 


Oh! lightly, lightly tread! 
A holy thing is sleep, 
On the worn spirit shed, 
And eyes that wake to weep: 


A holy thing from heaven, 

A gracious dewy cloud, 

* A covering mantle, given 
The weary to enshroud. 


Ob! lightly, lightly tread! 
Revere ihe pale still brow, 

The meekly-drooping head, 
The long hairs willowy flow! 


Ye know not what ye do, 
That call the slumberer back, 
From the world unseen by you 
Unto life’s dim faded track. 


Her soulis far away, 
In her childhood’s land perchance, 
Where her young sisters play, 
Where shines her mother’s glance. 


Some old sweet native sound 
Her spirit haply weaves; 

A harmony profound 
Gf woods with all their leaves : 


A murmur of the sea, 

A laughing tone of streams :— 
Long may her sojourn be 

In the music-land of dreams! 


Each voice of love is there, 
Each gleam of beauty fled, 
Each lost one still more fair— 
Oh! lightly, lightly tread! 





L. E. L. has also a copy of verses in this book, 
'which one familiar with her writings would not have 
‘failed to attribute to her, had not her initial letters 
been attached to them. These we also transfer to 
our columns. 


The Feast of Life. 


I bid thee to my mystic Feast, 

Each one thou lovest is gathered there ; 
Yet put thou on a mourning robe, 

And bind the cypress in thy hair. 


The hall is vast, and cold, and drear; 

The board with faded flowers is spread ; 
Shadows of beauty flit around, 

But’ beauty from which bloom has fled ; 


- 
And music echoes from the walls, 
But music with a dirge-like sound ; 
And pale and silent are the guests, 
And every eye is on the ground. 


Here, take this cup, though dark it seem, 
And drink to human hopes and fears ; 
*Tis from their native element 
The cup is filled—it is of tears. 
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What! turnest thou with averted brow ? 
Thou scoruest this poor feast of mine ; 
And askest for a purple robe, 
Light words, glad siwiles, and sunny wine, 


In vain the veil has left thine eyes, 

Or such these would bave seemed to thee; 
Before thee is the Feast of Life, 

But life in its reality ! 


The two selections we have now made are all that 


we find in the poetic portion of the Bijou that strike | 


us as possessing so mucl: merit as to render us desirous 
of transferring them to our paper. 

From the prose portion we also make one extract. 
It is a brief and rather interesting story, by Hannah 
Mary Jones, entitled, 


“ The Bridal Morning. 


‘One of the proudest hearts that ever beat in a wo- 
man’s bosom was swelling beneath the bridal robes in 
which Laura Delancey had just attired herself, yet she 
rejected with scorn and impatience the tribute of ad- 
miration which her humble attendants were anxious 
to offer. ‘There was but one by whom she wished her 
charms to be appreciated; one only whose homage 
she thought worthy of her, and he was absent. Yes, 
mortifying as it was to acknowledge it, Cecil Faulkner, 
the man to whom she had conceded that honor so ea- 
gerly sought, and so earnestly contested, the honor 
and happiness of being her parmer for life, hb a@lrea- 
dy exceeded, by nearly half an hour, the appointed 
time. 

“The bride’s-maids exchanged glances as Laura's 
cheek grew paler and paler; and Lady Delancey, as 
she stood at the window which commanded a full 


view of the square, muttered several expressions of 


anger and impatience. ‘ My dear mother, do not 
concern yourself,’ observed Laura with a laugh which 
betrayed what it was intended to conceal; ‘ Mr. 
Faulkner will, | dare say, be here in time; and if he 
is not, I shall not be the first whom he has left to wear 
the willow, though you may be sure I shall not break 
my heart for his inconstancy.’ ‘ He would not—sure- 
ly he dare not trifle thus with my daughter ;’ ejaculat- 
ed her Ladyship, still keeping her eye on the square, 
and seeming totally inattentive to all that passed with- 
in. ‘His desertion of Helen Clare was justifiable, 
though he certainly went too far; but now ——’ ‘1 
beg, Madam, that no comparisons may be drawn,’ in- 
terrupted Laura, haughtily. ‘The presumption and 
art of the girl you mention deserved the mortification 
met with.’ ‘Helen Clare died last night,’ said a gen- 
tleman who had entered unperceived while she was 
speaking. Laura started; and her mother, turning 
quickly round, betrayed a countenance which, in 
Spite of the rouge which concealed her cheeks, was 
deathly pale. ‘ Your appearance, Mr. Stafford, is un- 
looked for: how am I to interpret it?’ she demanded, 
making an effort to speak calmly. 
Faulkner, 


‘J come from Mr. 
Madam,’ returned Stafford ; ‘a violent, but 


I trust transie nt indisposition, has prevented his keep- | 


ing his appointment here this morning ; but lam com- 
missioned, if Miss Delancey will honor me so far, to 
attend her to church, where he is by this time await- 
ing her arrival.’ ‘ This is strange! very strange!’ 
exclaimed Laura. Lady Delancey interfered, ‘ There 
is no time to discuss the subject now, Laura, Mr. 
Faulkner will undoubtedly explain.’ She rang vio- 
lently for the carriages ; and in one minute the bride 


and her fair attendants were seated in one, while Mr. | 


Stafford, with the lady-mother, followed in another. 
The bridegroom was sitting in a chair in the vestry- 
room when the bridal train entered: his face was rest- 
ing on his hand, and one of the persons who stood 
near him twice announced that the ladies were come 
before he looked up; and then what a picture of woe, 
and horror and remorse, did that face present! ‘So 








soon,’ he observed, starting as if from some horrible 
dream. ‘ Well, what am I to do—what do they expect 
jofime!’ Mr. Stafford advanced tohim. ‘ Cecil, recol- 
lect yourself: add not to the remorse you already 
feel by destroying the peace, and wounding the repu- 
tation of ——’ ‘Well, well! I know all; Iam willing 
to do all that they require ;’ and he advanced towards 
the ladies who were coming up the aisle. His eye 
rested not an instant on the bride, whose features 
| were convulsed with a thousand contending passions, 
| and whose piercing dark eyes seemed to flash fire. It 
| was the crafty, designing mother, whom his anxious 
| gaze sought, and whom he hastily approached. ‘You 
have triumphed!’ he began; but Mr. Stafford inter- 
posed, and Cecil, with a wild and distracted look, 
placed himself by the side of Laura. 

“The clergyman commenced reading the sacred 
ritual, and proceeded without interruption until Laura 

| was called on to reply to the interrogation—‘ Wilt 
\thou take this man for thy wedded husband?’ ‘No!’ 
she responded, in a firm ‘and audible tone. Cecil fix- 
'ed on her a look of mingled surprise and exultation, 
|" while her mother violently seizing her arm, exclaimed, 
Mad, rash fool! what are you doing ?’ 

| mad now, Madam,’ 
| 
| 


‘I am not 
she replid with calmness. ‘ It is 
since | have entered this place that | have recovered 
my senses.’ ‘You are an angel,’ said Cecil, sinking 
on one knee, and attempting to take her hand, which, 
however, she withheld. ‘ No, Sir, I disclaim all right 
to your adoration!’ she replied 


‘It is for my own 
| 


sake, not yours, that I reject the honor of your alli- 
| ance; | can never consent to accept a hand withouta 
|heart. Your is ‘ Buried in the grave of Helen 
Clare,’ he wildly interrupted her, ‘and for this—for 
\this she was murdered, Yes, murdered: your arts 
|and my credulity,’ he continued,’ fixing his fierce and 
swolleneyes on Lady Delancey, ‘ have murdered her !’ 
‘This is too much,’ her Ladyship exclaimed, every 
feature being distorted with passion. ‘ Laura, I in- 
sist on your instantly leaving this place, unless you 
take pleasure in seeing me insulted.’ 

“ The clergyman had closed his book; and advan- 
cing to Laura, in whose cheek the crimson hue of an- 
ver and resentment had now faded into ashy paleness, 
he entreated her to let him conduct her from a scene, 
which to prolong would only be to increase the pain 
of allparties, ‘1 feelit necessary to apologize to you, 
sir, for apparent disrespect,’ observed Laura, ‘ but I 
assure you it was not premeditated; | meant even 
when | approached the altar, to have fulfilled the pur- 
| pose for which | came hither. Pardon me, I see you 
| about to remonstrate, but my resolution is the result 
of conviction, not of rash impulse.’ The clergyman 
i'bowed. He saw, indeed, it was in vain to remonstrate 

with one so decided and self-willed ; and she re-enter- 

_ed her carriage with that firmness and self-possession 
which, during this trying scene, never for a moment 
deserted her. 

‘Not so Cecil Faulkner. Until the moment that 
the folding doors shut Laura from his view, he seemed 
/unconscious of what was passing ; but when recollec- 

tion returned, shame and regret for the past, with the 
| anticipation of a wearisome blank forthe rest of his exis- 
| tence, operated together with the severe bodily indis- 
| position which the events of a few preceding hours 
| had produced, to render him almost unequal to the 
task of walking to his carriage. 

‘It was not for some time after this that I learnt all 
the circumstances connected with this extraordinary 
scene: they were extremely simple; but the youth, 
the beauty, the talents, and I may say the rank of 
some of the parties, made them interesting to many 
| beside myself, who to all these motives, added that of 

| personal friendship for more than one of the individu- 
als concerned. 
| “Helen Clare was the daughter of an artist, who 
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having the honor of a distant relationship to Lady 
Delancey, had been indebted to her patronage for the 
fame and emoluments which his talents, eminent as 
they really were, would probably not otherwise have 
procured him. He died young, having first followed 
to the grave a beloved wife, and Jeaving to inherit his 
name and his talents an only daughter. Helen was 
three years younger than Laura Delancey ; and the 
latter, naturally benevolent and kind-hearted, though 
as petulent, froward, and self-willed as a spoiled child 
of fortune could be, pleaded the cause of the poor or- 
phan so effectually, that Helen was taken into her La- 
dyship’s house. ‘oo proud and too vain to have the 
slightest idea that Helen could enter into any com- 
petition with her, Laura Delancey treated her with 
kindness until the arrival of Cecil Faulkner from the 
continent opened her eyes to the mortifying convic- 
tion that the humble Helen was preferred to her. 

‘‘ The immense fortune of which Faulkner was pos- 
sessed rendered it important to Lady Delancy to se- 
cure him for her daughter. She therefore contrived 
to insinuate suspicions into Faulkner’s mind, which ef- 
fectually destroyed his respect for Helen, and chang- 
ed his intentions towards her; and under this delu- 
sion he dared to make proposals which completely 
dissipated the hopes and expectations of the beautiful 
orphan. Too indignant to reply to him, she hastened 
to communicate to Lady Delancey the insult she had 
received, and was persuaded by her to retire fora 
short time into the country, to the house of a friend 
of her ladyship, observing, that in all probability her 
absence would bring Mr. Faulkner to his proper sens- 
es. Inan evil hour Helen left London under the pro- 
tection of Lady Delancy’s ready friend, Mr. Mauds- 





‘ley, and her ladyship took care that Faulkner should 


see her depart with tue man, whom he had been led 
to believe was her lover. 

‘It would be tedious to relate the arts by which he 
was induced to offer his hand to Laura; but the result 
has been stated. The mark of respect which Mauds- 
ly wore towards Helen was thrown aside, when she 
repulsed his addresses. He hesitated not to tell her 
that her reputation was sacrificed by her accepting 
his protection. She wrote to Lady Delancey, but her 
letters were returned unanswered. ‘Terrified and 
harassed on every side, and withouta single friend to 
whom she could look for counsel or assistance, the un- 
fortunate Helen becaine at last what her worst ene- 
mies hoped to make her: but hers was not a heart to 
exist under a sense of guilt and shame, and in a few 
months she was in the last stage of a decline. It was 
then that Maudsley felt the iniquity of his conduct; 
and in a moment of contrition he acknowledged tothe 
dying girl the long train of arts and deceptions which 
had been concerted between him and Lady Delancy. 
Helen had but one wish in the world; it was a weak- 
ness, she confessed, but she could die in peace, she 
said, could she ouce more see Cecil Faulkner, and 
convince him that she had not deserved his conduct. 
She was conveyed by easy stages to London, and the 
very night preceding the day appointed for his nup- 
tials, her former lover was conducted to the side of 
her death-bed. Love and truth lent irresistible elo- 
quence to all Helen uttered ; Faulkner was agonized 
by her narrative; and when he beheld her dying be- 
fore him, he accused himself and Lady Delancy of 
having murdered her, and declared that no power on 
earth should compel him to unite himself to Laura. 

‘It was not many months after this event that the 
public papers announced the marriage of Laura De- 
lancey to a peer, whose age nearly trebled her own; 
and about the same time Cecil Faulkner, for the first 
time since the death of Helen Clare, was enabled to 
mix in society. He had been brought to the verge of 


the grave by a fever, and a more lamentable change 
cannot be conceived than that which had taken place 





in the the two persons who had so lately been the en- 
vy and admiration of all who knew them. For a 
short season Laura shone the brightest and gayest in 
the circle of fashion, but the eye of friendship could 
discover what the splendor of dress and the myste- 
rious arts of the toilette, and the assumed vivacity of 
the sufferer, hid from the world, that she was fast fa- 
ding trom a scence which had become hateful to her. 
A nervous fever soon released her; and, by a strik- 
ing coincidence, close by the splendid marble which 
perpetuates her name and high sounding titles, is 
placed the plain and simple tablet which records the 
fate of Helen Clare.”’ p. 140-7. 

The Keepsake, a copy of which also lies before us, 
is by far the most splendid of all the English Annuals. 
The editor states in his preface that the enormous 
sum of eleven thousand guineas has been expended in 
its production. In a literary respect, though much 
superior to the one we have just noticed, it yet falls 
short of that degree of excellence which the public has 
a right to expect in works that are prepared at such an 
immense expenditure. In the list of contributors we 
find the names of Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Moore, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Percy Bysshe Shelly, the au- 
thor of the Rou’, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, and 
several others highly distinguished in the literary 
world. From the poetical portion we copy the follow- 
stan by Mrs. Hemans. They are replete with 
the ea sweetest spirit of poetry throughout. The 
expression, “and mask thee with laughter,” is of it- 
self sufficient to give a high character to the produc- 
tion. 


The Broken Chain. 


Tam free! I have burst through my heavy chain, 
The life of young eagles is mine again! 

I may cleave with my bark the high sounding sea, 
I may rove where the wind roves—my path is free! 


The streams dash in joy down the tameless hill, 
The birds pierce the depths of the skies at will ; 
The arrow goes forth with the singing breeze— 
And is not my spirit as one of these ? 


Oh! the glad earth, with its wealth of flowers, 
And the voices that ring through its forest-bowers, 
And the laughing glance of the founts that shine, 
Lighting its valleys !—all, all are mine! 


I may urge through the desert my foaming steed, 
The wings of the morning shall lend him speed ! 
I may meet the storm in its rushing glee, 

Its blasts and its lightnings are not more free! 


Captive! and hast thou then riven thy chain ? 

Art thou free in the wilderness, free on the main ? 
Yes! o’er these thy spirit may proudly soar, 

But must thou not mingle with crowds once more? 


The bird, when he pineth, may cease his song, 

Till the hour when his heart shall again be strong ; 
But thou—wilt thou turnin thy wo aside; 

And weep midst thy brethren ?—no, not for pride! 


May the fiery word from thy lip find way, 

When the thought burning in thee would rush to day 7— 
Mav the love or the grief of thy haunted breast, 

Look forth from thy features, the banquet’s guest ?— 


No! with the shaft in thy hosom borne, 

Thou must hide the wound from the eye of scorn, 
Thou must fold the mantle that none may see, 

And mask thee with laughter, and say thou art free. 


Free !—thou art bound till thy race is run, 
By the might of all on the soul of one! 

On thy heart, on thy lip, must the fetter be— 
Dreamer, fond dreamer! oh! who is free! 


Our readers will derive some amusement from the 
following prose article, by the facetious editor. 


“ An Incident. 
‘‘In London, deaths, accidents, suicides, or the loss 
of a few thousands of fellow-creatures by war, confla- 


grations, shipwrecks, plagues and so forth, areregard- 
ed with all the high-minded philosophy of indiffer- 
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ence; while a waist longer, or shorter, than the pre- 
scribed ex cathedra limits, a bad picture, or a bad ac- 
tor, are the important causes that daily call into ac- 
tion the thousand bad and good feelings of this vast | 
metropolis. 

“It was on this principle, | suppose, that, some ten 
or twelve years agu, we were all excited by the won- 
derful accounts of athen forthcoming ball and supper 
to be given by Lady d’E'mont. It was assiduously 
promulgated by the atlach s of fashion, that three 
months had been expended in preparations ; though | 
those who wished to be thought on a particularly inti- | 
mate footing with its fair donor, with inflated faces and | 
important air, mysteriously implied that they knew 
that four months and as many days was the precise 
time the preparations had occupied. Which party, 
however, was correct, cannot, I fear, be now deter- 
mined: suffice it, therefore, to say, that when the 
long desired evening arrived, half the fashion, charac- 
ter and eccentricity of the metropolis was present; 
some, in gratitude for their invitation, ready to ren- 
der themselves disagreeable to any body, or every 
body ; some panting with every envy, aud some pant- 
ing for the supper ; hundreds wishing the absence of 
their neighbors, and a few that of themselves; two- 
thirds, in fact, in ill-humor, with others, and selon la 
regle, on these occasions, all discontented with their 
hostess. 

“The majority of the ladies, however, were of t 
real bon ton; and lounged, limped, languished, and 
fiddled-faddled, with the exact mixture of vanity, levi- 
ty, and affectation, prescribed by the highest breeding 
at that time. 

“The men, too, were especia!ly fashionable ; they 
stared with pertinacity, wore mustachios, talked of ra- 
ces, and paid particular attention to—themselves. 

‘“« However, in an assembly of four or five hundred 
people, itis scarcely possible that all should be equally 
select; consequently there was to be seen a strange 
jumble of peers and plebeians ; countesses and citi- 
zens’ wives, introduced by their husbands’ influence 
inthe lower house; barons and retainers; old ladies 
and young; professors of all the liberalarts; opulent 
men and pennyless gentlemen. 

“ Among the heterogeneous mass were two friends, 
young men of fortune. The one was called Mortimer, 
the other Bryant: the first was the son of arich York- 
shire landholder, a wild, good-natured, handsome, 
scatter-brained fellow, of about three-and-twenty, 
whose leading trait was a mad penchant for chymis- 
try, which he had acquired, when a boy, during his 
education at one of the principal schools in the neigh- 
borhood of London. The other was a mild, gentle- 
manly young man, a few years older than his com- 
panion ; less handsome in his appearance, but evident- 
ly more under the control of his reason. 

“At the period of the introduction of this pair to 
the reader, Bryant was talking most energetically to 
his companion, when the eye of the latter was attract- 





ed by the figure of Lady d’Elmont, the donor of the 
fete, who, exhausted by the heat and confusion, half | 
reclined on a sofa, unnoticed and neglected. 

“She appeared about five-and-twenty ; her eyes 
were black and sparkling; her foot was small and | 
beautiful; her ebony colored hair hung in rich clus- 
ters of curls over her forehead, and formed a striking 
contrast with its brilliant white; her nose was Gre- 
cian, her mouth small, her teeth polished and regular, 
and her lips were naturally fragrant, pouting and red ; 
but when they were not, she mumbled and bit them 
til they became so: an admirable recipe, and infi- 
nitely preferable to painted salve. 

“« Now, youdo not mean, with all your hyper-cau- 
tion,’ cried Mortimer, as though replying to some ex- 
postulation on the part of his friend, ‘that any evil 
can accrue from my being civil to a beautiful but for- 





saken woman ?’ and, so saying, Mortimer, advancing 
up to Lady d’Elmont, addressed her in his most con- 
ciliating tone. 

«If you are not engaged, may I have the honor of 
dancing with you, Madam ?’ 

“The baroness raised her eyes, and admired the 
fine figure before ber. 

‘“* Sir, [thank you, but I do not dance.’ 

‘““* Vou are fatigued then, madam ?’ 

“* Ves, sir;’ and she agitated her fan with becom- 
ing languor. 

‘**7 must confess that the room is certainly most 
intensely warm, Will you allow me to procure you 
an ice?’ 

«1 thank you—no.’ 

“* Vou are right, | believe, madam; in this heated 
state of the atmosphere it might not be prudent :’ 


then, after a pause, “‘ The Lady d’Elmont acts very 


foolishly in thus overheating her rooms ?’ 

‘Her ladyship looked at him for a moment with 
surprise, and then replied : 

“see, Os 

“* But it all results, madam, from the love of noto- 
riety ; from, in fact, the love of shining in the news- 
papers.’ 

“«¢ Yes, sir.’ 

‘*¢ And for this paltry, reprehensible vanity, many 
a charming cheek is deprived of its rose, and many a 
lovely creature oppressed ;’ glancing at the baroness 
with a most significant and tender expression. 

“¢< Ves. sir.’ 

‘“** But Lady d’Elmont, I understand from good au- 
thority, isaweak—a very weak woman indeed, madam. 

«The baroness arose and walked away. 

** «Do you know, sir, to whom you have been speak- 
ing all this while ?’ cried a listener to Mortimer, with 
agony in his countenance. 

“© «No, sir.’ 

“<Itwas Lady d’Elmont.’ 

‘* Mortimer was paralyzed for an instant; but look- 
ing round and finding that his friend was not a wit- 
ness to his efourderie, he speedily recovered himself, 
and walked away, muttering, ‘It is her own fault; 
public characters in parties, like decanters on tables, 
should be labelled, to warn us who to pass, and who 
to taste; or ticketed, like pictures in an exhibition- 
room, so that as one looks for the name of the artist, 
to ascertain the merits of the painting, one might have 
the advantage of seeing the personal charms of the la- 
dy through the medium of her reputation.’ 

‘“‘[n the meantime the baroness walked away, ap- 
parently as calm and unruffled as though no contre- 
temps had occurred ; for what woman of fashion ever 
allows herself to be iil-humored with any body but her 
husband?! As to the baroness, whether she had one 
or no, was a subject of indecision even with her inti- 
mates; for, if she had one, her grandeur threw so vast 
a shadow about ber that he was lost in it. 

‘But her ladyship was really not disconcerted; 
for though her reputation as a woman of understand- 
ing had been, perhaps, a little mangled by Mortimer’s 
remarks, yet too many compliments had been im- 


plied to her person not to render the set-off perfectly 


satisfactory. 
“Shortly afterwards Bryant rejoined Mortimer, 


_and was, no doubt, in the act of inculcating prudence, 


when the eye of the latter was again attracted by a 
very pretty girl; whom he immediately accosted, and 
engaged to dancethe next quadrille with him. 

‘* Thus passed the evening, until supper was an- 
nounced ; and then, alas! it is more than probable, in- 
ferring at least from the rush of the ladies to the head 
of the stairs, and their active exertions in the strug- 
gle for precedency, that gourmandise formed no incon- 
siderable organ in the structure of the pericraniums 
of even the most lovely. 
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“Great, however, must have been the disappoint- 
ment of all those possessing a due developement of 
the culinary propensity, when, after all their well- 
fought efforts, they reached their goal, to find that the 
supper was not of that vulgar sort, where chickens, 
hams, partisseries, and things to be eaten, are offered 
to the guests: no! this was decidedly a fashionable 
supper, for there was nothing to eat. When I say 
this, however, | am wrong; for there was a profusion | 
of gold and silver plate, plateaux, candelabras, and 
cut glass; things, though not usually recommended 
for the diet of dyspeptic patients, have yet been eat- 
en: besides, too, there were temples, pagodas, and 
pyramids in barley sugar; statues in the most beauti- | 
ful Parian and Italian marble; tables of mosaic; va- | 
rious colored confectionaries; ices; 
blanc-manges ; jellies, froths, syllabubs; and abun- | 
dance of tlowers and shrubs, the admiration of all 
botanists, particularly of those who had previously 
supped. | 

“« Every part of the whole arrangement was, in fact, | 
perfect. ‘Lhe footmen were all of a size; fine tall 
men, of that species technically called ‘ ladies foot- 
men.’ They were somewhat narrow shouldered, it is 
true ; but for this the tasteful uniformity of their live- 
ry was an ample compeusation; they were lamed by 
the tightness of their shoes, but then their feet looke d 
small; and they had no calves to their le gs, but their 
faces were considered very pale and interesting. 

‘Two much shorter than the rest attracted atten- 
tion: their faces were black instead of white, and 
their hair white instead of black ; their calves, though, 
were very ample; and their heads inclined to- 
wards the earth, while their toes and their noses turn- 
ed towards the sky. Malice whispered them to be 
sherifi’s officers, but the report was only believed by 
her ladyship’s most particular friends. 

‘‘ At this faultless banquet, fortune arranged that 
Mortimer should be seated next to the fair Lady d’El- 
mont. 
the real effect his bevue tad made on her ladyship’s 
mind, be felt at first rather shy of addressing her ; 
and he attempted to ply his conversation with his fair 
neighbor on the other side. Butit was hopeless; not 
a word could he extract fram her, till at last, aban- 
doning his fruitless efforts, he sat in 
lence. 

“In the meantime, at other parts of the table, the 
conversation proceeded mvre freely. It was, general- 
ly speaking, most excessively learned; indeed it was 
worse, it was most horribly blue, for b/ueism was the 
rage of the day. Craniology was the first most pre- 
vailing topic: then ladies descanted on organs of de- 
structiveness, and half a dozen other organs with 
equally discordant terminations. This laudable in- 
vestigation was superseded by a mineralogical dis- 


cussion ; and here the ladies were again of service, il- | 


lustrating the subject by a loan of their jewels. Then, 
mond was carbon or carbon was diamond ; whether 
iron was the coloring matter of amethyst, and what 
was the base of topaz, the different necklaces and 
bracelets were returned to the lovely necks and wrists 
of their respective owners, by the practical philoso- 
phers nearest to them. 

“ With all this scientific conversation and practical 
illustration, Mortimer was delighted: and the elation 


of the moment inspired him with sufficient courage to | 


address Lady d’Elmont. 
«¢ Pray, is your ladyship fond of chymistry ?’ 
“+DPotingly. I am a regular attendant at Dr. 
Brande’s lectures.’ 


Notas well aware, however, as the reader, of , 


resigned si- | 


oxygen, my lady’ 
when it had been sufficiently debated whether dia- | 





«| perfectly agree with you.’ 

“¢ What branch of chymistry does your ladyship 
peculiarly like to study? The salts, the metals, the 
gases, the earth, the alkalies, or what ? 

“<*? think 1 am paiticularly partial to the experi- 
ments on oxygen and carbon.’ 

“+ Do you believe diamonds to be the real base of 


| carbon ?’ 


““*1 do not know. I sometimes think itis. You 
may easily, however, resolve your doubts by consum- 
ing a diamond under a burning glass ; you will then 
get the fact synthetically.’ 

‘***} aim sorry to say that I do not possess so many 
diamonds, that [ am inclined to waste any of them.’ 

‘** Pardon me, your ladyship has an inexhaustible 


pine-apples ; | mine of them—in your eyes.’ 


‘“«« Sir, you are a flatterer.’ 

‘““¢T only speak what I feel, madam.’ 

‘¢ And sometimes perhaps, look more than you 
speak.’ 

‘“«* Perhaps—I wish, like old Fontenelle and his fair 
marchivness, you would allow me to take you under 
my tuition, and give you lectures in chymistry. | 
have made the science my special study; and if you 
would engage to be as tractable as the marchioness, | 
would endeavor to be as instructive as the old philoso- 
yrer. 

‘ And possibly as gallant, too? However to save 
| Fou your compliments, | will tell you that they would 
be all wasted. When | was young, and perhaps pret- 
ty, | was doubtless, as prone to vanity as others of 
my age; but now’’—pausing on the now, with an af- 
tected sigh, a radiant glance at Mortimer, and then 
a half arch, half complacent one at her own fine per- 
son—‘ but now, | have grown mistrustful of praise, 
and hard of heart. As Schiller says, ‘The per- 
juries of men are innumerable; an angel would grow 
gray ere he could write them down.’ Besides, too, I 
consider love an odious enervating passion.’ 

““* Osay not so, madam: love to a woman is like 
varnish to a picture; it modifies all her indifferent 
qualities, and enhances all her good. A woman, real- 
ly, truly in love, is a thousand times more amiable in 
the eves of” 





‘‘*« Her lover than in those of any body else. I 


agree with you perfectly. My ideas of a love-sick 
damsel are always connected with something sonnel- 
eering, pale-faced, and affected ; and with all my heart, 
| pity those natures inflamable’—— 

“+ Now that’s just what I say, my lady,’ cried a 
stentorian voice opposite to them; its nature must be 
inflamable ; for if the oxyge. do not burn’ 

‘«* Her ladyship, Lam sure,’ interrupted his oppo- 
nent, ‘sees the utter fallacy of your argument.’ 

“«Sir, | have never argued at all—you wont let 
me’ 

“<1 say, 








’ continued his inflexible adversary, ‘the 





‘+ T say,’ vociferated the other, ‘ the nitrogen, my 
lady’ a 

“« And I say,’ exclaimed an old fat gentleman, who 
had been talking incessantly for the previous two 
hours, ‘that nobody will let me speak! I say that the 
most beautiful specimen of combustion I ever witness- 
ed was at the French opera the other night.’ 

«Do you mean the red flame that’ 

“«To be sure I do,’ cried the fat gentleman; and 
then grumbled sollo voce, ‘ how people do love talking! 
I say that you have no idea of the effect of this red 
flame—the Parisians are all quite wild about it, and 





| introduce it <¥ every spectacle piece.’ 


““*] saw it,’ exclaimed a little red skinned man, 
t, 


‘‘ Mortimer was now on his hobhy-horse, and most whose aoe nose was the centre of a circle described by 
‘the outlines of his forehead, cheeks, and chin; ane 


gallantly did he prance away. 


‘“«« He is a delightful lecturer ; clear, scientific, and whose whole face, 


elegant.’ 


in fact, would have served as an 


{excellent substitute for Gibbon’s, in engendering 
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Madame du Defiand s extraurdiuary idea. ‘1 saw it! | 
and | candidly own, that my evidence is completely | 
confirmatory of the prolocutor’s; the red flame is 
wonderful.’ 

“«Q,’ cried the Lady d’Elmont, ‘pray tell me 
where I can get some of this miraculous flame, for | 
intend, when [ return to , to get up Don Gio- 
vanni at my theatre there; and how excellently and 
delightfully such a magnificent light as you describe 
would aid the effect of his descent with the ghost! I 
declare, it will beso charming, | think we must make 
him, if we can, go to the—you know where—tlwice in 
the same evening.’ 

“¢Tam sorry that I cannot gratify your ladyship’s 
curiosity,’ replied the ‘ prolocutor,’ as the circular- 
faced gentleman termed him, ‘but the composition of 
the powder that produces the flame is a profound se- 
cret; one for which the inventer asks an almost in- 
credible sum.’ 

“¢O,’ exclaimed the baroness, her desires particu- 
larly excited by this unexpected opposition to their 
gratification, ‘1 would give the world to get some 
of it.’ 

“Would you?’ cried Mortimer, eagerly ; ‘then 
you shall have some within a few minutes, and as 
much as you can desire in a few days; that is, if you 
will be kind enough to allow me to send one of your 
servants to my hotel, which is ouly a score of yards 
from hence.’ 

Of course, the permission was readily accorded, 
and in afew minutes the servant returned bearing a 
small piece of folded paper, which he delivered to 
Mortimer; who opened, and discovered to her lady- 
ship about three or four ounces of a gray-colored 
powder. 

“« «This, ‘ cried he, ‘is the source of the red flame 
that these gentlemen have been describing to you. 
The moment | heard of its wonderful effects, I set 
strenuously to work to discover its composition ; and 
knowing, of course, hyper-oxy-muriate of potash 
must form a principal portion, after a fortnight’s in- 
cessant labor, I at length discovered the secret. Now 
should your ladyship like to see a small portion of it 
burnt, which [ can easily effect on the Lack of one of 
these plates ?”’ 

“**] should be delighted,’ replied Lady d’ Elmont. 

*“* And so should 1!’"— And so should 1!’ echoed 
some score of half-starved wanderers, whom the emp- 
tiness of their stomachs rendered \ocomotive. 

“« Well, then,’ replied Mortimer, ‘I will immediate- 
ly have the pleasure of gratifying your ladyship;’ 
and he inverted a plate on the table in the centre of 
the room, and proceeding to arrange his materials ; 
his friend Bryant, at his elbow, vainly counselling him 
to desist. 

“In the meantime there circulated among the com- 
pany enough reports of ‘red flame,’ ‘handsome young 
man,’ ‘only son,’ and ‘ten thousand per annum,’ to 
bring more than half of them round the spot where 
our hero was stationed: for such, at any rate, in his 
present situation, he may with propriety be designated. 

“Immediately over Mortimer’s bead hung an im- 
mense chandelier, all the lights of which, with the ex- 
ception of some half dozen or so, he, with the con- 
sent of Lady d’Elmont, and in order to enhance the 
effect and splendor of the flame, desired to be extin- 
guished. All the candles too were then removed. 

“ Mortimer having distributed a certain portion of 
the powder on the plate, and deposited the rest in the 
paper on the table, rested for a moment over his la- 
bors, the great object of attraction, scrutiny, scandal, 
quizzing, and admiration to all of that immense as- 
semblage, who were coascious of what was proceed- 





ing. Then, lighting his paper, he slowly applied it 


to the powder, when, alas! alas! instead of red 





flames and beautiful coruscations, the powder vio- 


2 
leutly exploded, and communicating with the large 
residue in the paper, ascended ina huge volume of 


| brilliant flame to the ceiling; totally extinguishing the 


lights in the chandelier, and leaving the room in ut- 
ter darkness. 

‘The first impulse of each was, of course, to stand 
motionless and aghast with astonishment; the second, 
to rush towards the door as rapidly as possible; 
which all doing simultaneously, the pressure closed 
it as effectually as though it had been barred 
with hooks of steel. In vain those near it struggled 
and struggled to open it; they could scarcely move 
a hand, much more the door. 

“Conceive, then, if you can, tender-hearted read- 
er, the uncomfortable situation of three or four hun- 
dred people thus caged together in utter darkness. 
Conceive, if youcan, the feelings, the ideas, the sen- 
sations, the fears, the distresses, and apprehensions 
of the females present. Conceive, too, the sudden 
alteration of character; the mstantaneous exchange 
of all the fashion of inertness and listlessness for all 
the vulgarity of activity and excitement; the squeez- 
ing of the elegantes, aud the elbowing of the transcen- 
dents; in fact, imagine that, like a fiat from heaven, 
the extinction of a few candles tore from each the 
mask of factitiousness, and laid her bare in all her na- 
tive beauty, or deformity. 

‘As to the sensations of the gentlemen, I will not 
attempt to describe them; they are too acute, too sus- 
ceptible, too sensitive, and too delicate, to be commu- 
nicable to an unknown, who might not duly appre- 
ciate the candor of my exposition. 

‘* However, to increase. if possible, this general 
scene of confusion and misfortune, a spark remain- 
ing in the ashes of the powder lighted an unconsu- 
med portion of it, which, slightly exploding, brilliant- 
ly flamed, and then disappeared; after having illu- 
minated the room for a few seconds, and set fire to 
some drapery about the table, totwoor three gowns, 
and to a most ample, frizzy, oily, and inflammable'wig 
of the gentleman like Mr. Gibbon, the celebrated 
historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. 

‘‘The moment this unhappy gentleman felt the fire 
at his head, with all his might he beat it, and another 
might have assisted him without injury toits contents: 
but as this did not succeed in extinguishing the flame, 
like a maniac, he forced his headlong way through 
the crowd, kindly imparting in his progress a portion 
of his superfluous warmth to all the inflammable ma- 
terials within his reach, until he attained one of the 
windows, which being open at the top, in the frenzied 
hope of escape, he began to climb, setting instanta- 
neously the whole of the light curtain drapery in one 
universal blaze. Finding matters, therefore, rather 
hotter in that quarter even than below, he turned his 
mind towards adescent; when, alas! and again alas! 
he became at that momenta beacon toa passing fire- 
engine without, the conducters of which seeing flames 
and smoke issuing from a window, began to pump 
with the utmost promptitude against the body of the 
unfortunate circular-faced gentleman, who, after a 
due quantity of soaking, burning, kicking, and scream- 
ing, was at length washed headlong into the room,a 
miserable addition to the comforts of his compan- 
ions, leaving at the window a convenient vacancy for 
the tiumphant entrance of a magnificent stream of 
water, of more than one inch in diameter and three in 
circumference. 

‘The moment the splashings from the body of the 
unfortunate circular-faced gentleman touched the la- 
dies and their clothes, those theorists who were not 
thoroughly acquainted with the capabilities of the fe- 
male voice, internally pronounced the noise to be at 
its climax, conceiving that neither human nor me- 
chanical means could increase it; but when the water 
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in torrents, and a man into the bargain, were rained | 
into the room, the aforesaid theorists penitently con- 
fessed themselves to be totally mistaken in their con- 
jectures, and frankly and ingenuously added that 
they did not think all purgatory itself could make 
such an uproar. 

‘‘ Thanks to the discriminate selection of the fire- | 
men, the window broken was in the very centre of 
the room, and thus commanded a perfect range of the 
whole crowd within. Some of them sought refuge 
beneath the tables, and thus partly escaped; some 
got under the window itself, and allowed the torrent 
to pass over them, and some forcibly endeavored to 
shelter themselves behind others. Vain were threats, 
tears, and supplications to stop the horrid spouting ; 
the more they cried the more the men pumped; for 
though the flames had disappeared from the window, 
the inconceivable noise within convinced the invete- 
rate pumpers without that the fire must still rage some- 
where. So they continued with the most obstinate | 
diligence, till every one of their unfortunate victims 
was literally drenched to the bone. 





“It is hardly possible, indeed, to convey to the mind 
by description the confusion and disasters of that un- | 
parallelled scene. The fine statues and jellies, the | 
diamond necklaces and blanc-manges, the bruised 
shins and bleeding noses, the bottles, slippers, turbans, 
wine, and false hair, the legs of men and legs of ta- 
bles, arms ofsyomen and arms of chairs, atl blended 
together in one 4nextricable combination, Add to 
this, the struggling, quarrelling, weeping, reproach- 
ing, regretting, and the soaking to boot, and yet, even 
then, the picture will fall far short of the reality. 





“ At last, by the time the floor of this once magnifi- | 


cent room was ankle deep in water, the servants and 
people without managed to force an entry into it with 
lights; when forth rushed the victims in every variety 
of plight, from that of tolerable misery down to the 
extremity of desolation and despair. 


“ Changed, indeed, was their appearance, as wildly | 


they rushed down the grand stairs, from that which 


they had made when they last stood on them. One_ 


lady, who, when she ascended them, had been par- 


ticularly noticed for her silken locks, mirabile diclu, 
descended, them without any hair at all. Another, | 


who hadall the evening acted Thalia, to show a beau- 
tiful row of pearly teeth, stalked down them Melpo- 
mene, in the vain hope of hiding her toothless gums. 
In fact, she that had gone in fair, walked out brown; 
and she that had been straight, limped out crooked. 
Like the alchymist’s crucible, the events of the eve- 
ning had transmuted fair into foul, and badinto worse: 
and | doubt whether husband, brother, or father could 
have recognized his property, as she made her luck- 
less exit from Lady d’Elmont’s famous party. 

“ Thus ended this eventful night, which, strange to 
say, made little noise at the time, and less since. All 
the papers spoke of the splendor of Lady d’Elmont’s 
party, butnot aword about the red flame. How the 
secret was so well kept has often been matter of sur- 
prise to me; but perhaps the disgrace was too univer- 
sal, and too equal, forany to desire to promulgate it. 
Curious, however, as is the circumstance, it isa posi- 
tive fact, that few knew the particulars of the occur- 
rence in thal day; and in (his, I'll venture to say that, 
scarcely one of my readers has ever even heard of it 
at all.”’ 

Our next extract is a letter from Sir Walter Scott 
to the editor of The Keepsake, pointing out a fit sub- 
ject for graphic illustration. The subject has been 
sketched in a most masterly manner, by H. Corbould, 
and engraved by Charles Heath, in a style of the ut- 
most boldness and beauty. 


“ The Death of the Laird’s Jock 
“You have asked me, sir, to point out a subject for 





the pencil, and I feel the difficulty of complying with 


your request; although Lam not certainly unaccus 


tomed to literary composition, or a total stranger to 
the stores of history and tradition, which afford the 
best copies for the painter’s art. But although sicut 


| piclura poesis is an ancient and undisputed axion— 


although poetry and painting both address themselves 
to the same object of exciting the human imagination, 
by presenting to it pleasing or sublime images of 
ideal scenes; yet the one conveying itself through 
the ears to the understanding, and the other applying 
itself only the eyes, the subjects which are best suited 
to the bard or tale-teller are often totally unfit for 
painting, where the artist must present in a single 
glance all that his art has power to tellus. The ar- 
tist can neither recapitulate the past nor intimate the 
future. The single now is all which he can present; 
and hence, unquestionably, many subjects which de. 
light us in poetry or in narrative, whether real or fic- 
titious, cannot with advantage be transferred to the 
canvass. 

‘* Being in some degree aware of these difficulties, 
though doubtless unacquainted both with their extent, 


| and the means by which they may be modified or sur: 


mounted, | have, nevertheless, ventured to draw up 
the following traditional narrative as a story in which, 
when the general details are known, the interest is so 
much concentrated in one strong moment of agoni- 
zing passion, that it can be understoed, and sympa- 
thized with, in asingle glance. I therefore presume 
that it may be acceptable as a hint to some one among 
the numerous artists, who have of late years distin- 
guished themselves in rearing up and supporting the 
British school. 
“Enough has been said and sung about 
The well contested ground, 
The warlike border land— 

to render the habits of the tribes who inhabited them 
before the union of England and Scotland familiar te 
most of your readers. The rougher and sterner fea- 
tures of their character were softened by their at- 
tachment to the fine aris, from which has arisen the 
saying that, on the frontiers, every dale had its battle 
and every river itssong. A rude species of chivalry 
Was in constant use, and single combats were practi. 
sed as the amusement of the few intervals of truce 
which suspended the exercise of war. The invetera- 
cy of this custom may be inferred from the following 
incident. 

‘“* Bernard Gilpin, the apostle of the north, the firs 
who undertook to preach the protestant doctrines te 
the Border dalesmen, was surprised, on entering ont 
of their churches, to see a gauntlet or mail glove 
hanging above the altar. Upon inquiring the mean 
ing of a symbol so indecorous being displayed in thai 
sacred place, he was informed by the clerk that the 
glove was that of a famous swordsman, who hung it 
there as an emblem of a general challenge and gage 
of battle, to any who should dare to take the fatal te 
ken down. ‘Reach it to me,’ said the reveren¢ 
churchman. The clerk and sexton equally declineé 
the perilous office, and the good Bernard Gilpin wa: 
obliged to remove the glove with his own hands, des: 
ring those who were present to inform the champion 
that he, and no other, had possessed himself of the 
gage of defiance. Butthe champion was as muc! 
ashamed to face Bernard Gilpin as the officials of the 
church had been to displace his pledge of combat. 

“The date of the following story is about the latter 
years of Queen Elizabeth's reign ; and the events tooh 
place in Liddesdale,a hilly and pastoral district ©! 
Roxburghshire, which, on a part of its boundary, ' 
divided from England only by a small river. 

* During the good old times of rugging and riving 
(that is, tugging and tearing) under which term the 
disorderly doings of the warlike age are affectionate 
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ly remembered, this valley was principally cultivated 
by the sect or clan of the Armstrongs. 
this warlike race was the Laird of Mangerton. At 
the period of which I speak, the estate of Mangerton, 


with the power and dignity of chief, was possessed by | of the duel. 


Jobn Armstrong, a man of great size, strength and 
covrage. While his father was alive, he was distin- 
guished from others of his clan who bore the same 
name, by the epithet of the Laird’s Jock, that is the 
Laird’s son Jock or Jack. This name he distinguish- 
ed by so many bold and desperate achievements, that 
he retained it even after his father’s death, and is 
mentioned under it both in authentic records and in 
tradition. Some of his feats are recorded in the Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border, and others mentioned 
in the contemporary chronicles. 

** At the species of singular combat which we have 
described the Laird’s Jock was unrivalled, and no 
champion of Cumberland, Westmoreland, or North- 
umberland, could endure the sway of the huge two- 
handed sword which he wielded and which few oth- 
ers could even lift. This ‘“‘awful sword,’ as the com- 
mon people term it, was as dear to him as Durindana 
or Fushberta to their respective masters, and was 
near as formidable to his enemies as those renowned 
falchions proved to the foes of Christendom. The 
weapon had been bequeathed to him by a celebrated 
English outlaw named Hobbie Noble, who having 
committed some deed for which he was in danger from 
justice, fled to Liddesdale, and became a follower, or 
rather a brother-in-arms to the renowned Laird’s 
Jock; till venturing into England with a small escort, 
a faithless guide, and with a light single-handed 
sword instead of his ponderous brand, Hobbie Noble, 
attacked by superior numbers, was made prisoner and 
executed. 

‘‘With this weapon, and by means of his own 
strength and address, the Laird’s Jock maintained the 
reputation of the best swordsman on the border-side, 
and defeated or slew many who ventured to dispute 
with him the formidable title. 

‘** But years pass on with the strong and the brave 
as with the feeble and the timid. In process of time, 
the Laird’s Jock grew incapable of wielding his wea- 
pons, and finally of all active exertion, even of the 
most ordinary kind. The disabled champion became 
at length totally bed-ridden, and entirely dependent 
for his comfort on the pious duties of an only daugh- 
ter, his perpetual attendant and companion. 

‘Besides this dutiful child, the Laird’s Jock had 
an only son, upon whom devolved the perilous task of 
leading the clan to battle, and maintaining the war- 
like renown of his native country, which was now dis- 
puted by the English on many occasions. The young 
Armstrong was active, brave, and strong, and brought 
home from dangerous adventures many tokens of de- 
cided success. Still the ancient chief conceived, as it 
would seem, that his son was scarce yet entitled by 
age and experience to be intrusted with the two-hand- 
ed sword, by the use of which he had himself been so 
dreadfully distinguished. 

“ At length an English champion, one of the name 
of Foster (if I rightly recollect,) had the audacity to 
send a challenge to the best swordsman in Liddesda e ; 
and young Armstrong, burning for chivalrous distir.c- 
tion, accepted the challenge. 

“« The heart of the disabled old man swelled with 
joy, when he heard that the challenge was passed 
and accepted, and the meeting fixed at a neutral spot, 
used as the place of rencontre upon such occasions, 
and which he himself had distinguished by several 
victories. He exulted so much in the conquest wh ch 
he anticipated, that, to nerve his son to still bolder ex- 
ertions, he conferred upon him, as champion of his 
clan and province, the celebrated weapon which he 
had hitherto retained in his own custody. 





“This was not all. When the day of combat ar- 


The chief of | rived, the Laird’s Jock, in spite of his daughter’s af- 


| fectionate remonstrances, determined, though he had 


not left his bed for two years, to be a personal witness 
He was stilla law to his people ; who 
| bore himon their shoulders, wrapt in plaids and blank- 
ets, to the spot where the combat was to take place, 
and seated him on a fragment of rock, which is still 
called the Laird Jock’s stone. There he remained, 
with eyes fixed on the lists or barrier, within which 
the champions were about to meet. His daughter, 
having done all she could for his accommodation, 
stood motionless beside him, divided between anxiety 
for his health, and of the event of the combat to her 
beloved brother. Ere yet the fight began, the old 
men gazed on their chief, now seen for the first time 
after several years, and sadly compared his altered 
features and wasted frame, with the paragon of 
strength and manly beauty which they had once re- 
membered. The young gazed on his large form and 
powerful make, as upon some antedeluvian giant who 
had survived the destruction of the deluge. 

‘* But the sound of the trumpets on both sides recall- 
ed the attention of every one to the lists, surrounded 
as they were by numbers of both nations, eager to 
witness the event of the day. The combatants met in 
the lists. It is needless to describe the struggle: the 
Scottish champion fell. Foster, placing his foot on 
his antagonist, seized on the redoubted sword, so pre- 
cious in the eyes of its aged owner,and brandished it 
over his head asa token of his conquest. The English 
shouted in triumph. But the despairing cry of the 
aged champion who saw his country dishonored, and 
his sword, long the terror of their race, in the posses- 
sion of an Englishman, was heard high above the ac- 
clamations of victory. He seemed, for an instant, 
animated by his wonted power ; for he started from 
the rock on which he sate, and while the garments 
with which he had been invested, fell from his wasted 
frame, and showed the ruins of his strength, he tossed 
his arms wildly to heaven, and uttered, a cry of indig- 
nation, horror, and despair, which, tradition says, 
was heard to a preternatural distance, and resem- 
bled the cry of a dying lion more than a human 
sound, 

‘‘ His friends received him in their arms as he sank 
utterly exhausted by the effort, and bore him back to 
his castle in mute sorrow; while his daughter, at once 
wept for her brother, and endeavored to soothe and 
mitigate the despair of her father. But this was im- 
possible; the old man’s tie to life was rent rudely asun- 
der, and his heart had broken with it. The death of 
his son had no part in bis sorrow: if he thought of 
him at all, it was asthe degenerate boy, through whom 
the honor of his country and clan had been lost, and 
he died in the course of three days, never even men- 
tioning his name, but pouring out unintermitted la- 
mentations for the loss of his noble sword. 

‘““T conceive, that the moment when the disabled 
chief was roused into a last exertion by the agony of 
the moment is favorable to the object of the painter. 
He might obtain the full advantage of contrasting the 
form of the rugged old man, in the extremity of fu- 
rious despair, with the softness and beauty of the fe- 
male form. The fatal field might be thrown into per- 
spective, so as to give full effect to these two principal 
figures, and with*the single explanation, that the 
piece represented a soldier beholding his son slain, 
and the honor of his country lost, the picture would 
be sufficiently intelligible at the first glance. If it 
was thought necessary to show more clearly the na- 
ture of the conflict, it might be indicated by the pen- 
non of St. George being displayed at one end of the 
lists, at that of St. Andrew at the other.” 

We make room for one more extract—the following 








sketch from the able pen of the author of the Roué. 
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“ An Attempt at a Tour. 


“Having no wife to control me, no daughter to 
marry, and no business to detain me in town after the 
opera is closed and Almacks finished, | am never one 
of the remanets in London when the season is over. 

“Nothing to me is so miserable as to walk up St. 
James’s-street and find it a desert; nothing so disa- 
greeable as to see the windows of Fenton’s and Ste- 
vens’ closed; or those of White’s, Boodle’s, and 
Brooks’ without the usual quantity of heads reading 
newspapers, or eye-glasses looking out for nods of re- 
cognition. 

“The moment, therefore, that Pasta has chanted 
her last aria, Brocard danced her last pirouctte, in 
short, 





” 


“ When London’s quicksilver’s down at Zero, 
I throw off the trammels of society, start into the 
country in pursuit of adventure and of nature, and 
bid adieu to quadrilles, cards, and ceremony, till the 





iP 


first blossoming beauties of spring proclaiin that it is | 


time to quit the country for London, 
plush shooting-jacket and gaiters for velvet waistcoats 
and silk stockings. I am not one of those, however, 
who are content with a mere tour a-la-mode; witha 
journey to Paris, or a visit to a country-house, or a 
watering-place. | go into the country for liberty ; to 
wander where I have no chance of seeing any thing 
that can put me in mind of Picadilly, or of hearing 
any thing that can bring to my remembrance a Lon- 
don party ; and this [ find it impossible to do within 
any moderate distance of the bills of mortality. 
“Surrey may be very beautiful, Middlesex may be 
very picturesque, and the shores of Brighton may be 


and change my | 


very expansive; but it requires the distance of, at | 


least, two hundred miles to get out of the sound of 


those eternal and perpetual six sets of quadrilles, to 
which young men and women in town dance and flirt 
from March till Aucust. and which ring in one’s ears 
for weeks after the season is over. 


| and butter: 


“The last time I left London, it seemed as though | 


this distance was not to relieve me; for at the ve ry 
first inn at which | made my stay (and it was full two 
hundred miles from Hyde Park Corner,) | was com- 
pelled to eat my dinner to Hart’s seventeenth set from 
the eternal Frieschutz, which the landlady’s daughter 
was practising on a piano, or rather a forte, for it was 
any thing but piano, in the bar. 

“Every experienced bachelor, and perhaps mar- 
ried man, knows the dear delight of quitting London 
alone and independent; with no horses, dogs, ladies, 
or bandboxes to claim those atientions, which are al- 
ways troublesome, and never requited; with no la- 
dies’ maids grumbling at mounting the dickey before, 
or a rumble-tumble behind; no coachman swearing 
that his horses will be knocked up; no young lady 
pouting in the corner, because she is hurried from 
London before Mrs. So-and-so’s quadrille, or before 
Captain ——— can get leave of absence to follow her; 
no old gentleman cursing the wines and the waiters, 
because they are not so good as those of his own cel- 
lar and at his own sideboard: and ne elderly lady 
fretting at every stage at the extortions of the land- 
lords and posthoys, and wondering what the werld 
will come to at last. 

‘The only way to travel with enjoyment, and ‘to 
take adventures, like a knight-errant of old, as they 
come, is totravel alone, without even the prying eyes 
of your servant; since, though we m: iy stop his tongue 
in the drawing room, we cannot obliterate bis memo- 
ry in the servants’ hall, from which tales are often 
carried to the toilette of the ladies that are very detri- 
mental to the character of private gentlemen about 
town; and under these circumstances | think ita 


great defect in the creation, that a certain number of 
beings were not formed with precisely that quantity 
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of memor y; and tongue, nec essary for the purposes of 
their masters and mistresses, and no more. 

‘My fellow-passengers were too uninteresting to 
form themes for discussion; I shall not. therefore 
trouble my readers with those who troubled me, nor 
with any description of two or three cottage scenes 
which have come under my observation, because I 
hate the rusticity of a country life; at least that kind 
of splishy-splashy, draggle-tail, get-over-stile, wet 
through and dry again, sort of country life, which poe 
ets recommend, and some people pretend to enjoy. 
My Italian life must be associated with Italian colon- 
nades and verandas; with geraniums, hydrangeas, 
and conservatories; with large oak dining-parlors, 
and well-stored larders and libraries; with your in- 
dependent breakfasts from ten till two; with hounds, 
and hunters, and whippers-in, and patridges, and 
pheasants, who philanthropically give their destroy- 
ers appetites to eat them with, as our punning friend 
would have said, with pointers before dinner 
and sellers after dinner, his orthography never stand- 
ing in the way of a pun; with dressing-bells and din- 
ner-bells, and claret and conversation. ‘Then, indeed, 
your blue sky and green meadow, your liquid lake 
and running stream, your gravel walk and puzzling 
labyrinth, may be de lightfal. 

“With these sentiments, it may be wondered at, 
that, on my arrival at Kendal, | should form the sud- 
den determination to send on my luggage, and, with a 
wallet over my shoulder, to start on a pedestrian tour 
round the lakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland, 
in the faint hope that my temporary vicinity to Southey 
and Wordsworth might inspire me with some parti- 
cle of the genius of lake poetry. 

“Imagine me, then, doing the ‘ pastorale,’ not as 
the celebrated dancing General does, when he puts 
his legs in a passion in a quadrille, nor as Peter Pas- 
toral did it in the comedy, with a bouquet in his but- 
tonhole, and a waistcoat embroidered with parsley 
but with a fishing-rod in one hand, by 
way of a pedestrian apology, and an umbrella in the 
other, poking my way through puddles and cart-ruts, 
throuch mud and mire, and hedges and ditches, on 
one of the wettest days with which our blessed cli- 
mate has ever entertained us. I might, perhaps, here 
indulge you with a descriptive passage of the scenery, 
but that I hate any thing but the real picturesque, ex- 
cepting that it should be delineated with the masterly 
pene iLof a Williams, a Glover, or a Robson; or work- 
ed up in pen and ink by the genius of the ‘ great un- 
known ;’ the only person who can create any lypical 
representation of trees and flowers, and skies, and 
mountains, and forests, upon the pages of an octavo. 
Were I possessed of this genius it would have been 
useless on the present occasion, since from the direc- 
tion of the wind and rain ny umbrella was obliged to 
be placed directly between my eyes and the prospects 
which [ came to enjoy. Once, indeed, at the head of 
the lake, did [attempt to get a peep at Windermere ; 
but a sudden gust of the blustering railer, rude Bo- 
reas, turning my umbrella inside out, | had to runa 
quarter of a mile before the wind ere [ could induce 
ite whalebone ribs (which seemed quite as obstinate 
as other rids) to resume their original position; and 
thits exhibited a figure in search of the picturesque 
that might have furnished a Rowlandson or a Cruik- 
shank with a re prese ntative of a Syntax. At the 
fifth milestone, my right ei burst, and called down 
amManathema upon Hoby; in punishment for which, 
if there was one puddle aie c i r than another, the di- 
lapidated boot was sure to go into it. Two miles be- 
fove my arrival at the inn I was overtaken, and taken 
up by a coach licensed to carry six in, and thirteen 
out, for the accommodation of tourists ; five of which 
species of pleasure-hunters I found stowed in the ve- 
hiecle, and packed them a little tighter by making 4 
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sixth, being quite as great a nuisance as a ‘ middle 
man’ as any that we read of in the sister kingdom. 
My five companions were all in search of the pictur- 


esque; all lamenting the weather; all looking out for 


particular poiuts of view designated in their books 
and maps; so that the moment any turn in the road 
presented a new aspect to the scenery all their heads 
simultaneously rushed to the window on either side, 
at the expense of collisions of pericraniums, the ef- 


fects of which might have roused the genius of Gall, | 


and puzzled Sperzheim himself. 

‘* Among these tourists was a dandy, who seemed 
amazingly careful of his portmanteau. Every time 
the coach stopped he exclaimed, ‘ Pray, coachman, 
take care of my trunk. I hope my trunk is safe. 
Pray don’t let my trunk get wet.’ At length, in 
thrusting his head out of the window tocatch a glimpse 
of the picturesque, he struck his head so violently 
against the branch of a tree, that he fell back into his 
seat nearly senseless. Recovering himself, however, 
‘Bless me !" said he, ‘it nearly knocked my head off; 
almost stunned me. What would you have done if it 
had killed me ?’ 

‘*« We should have sent your trunk home,’ observ- 
ed a quiet traveller in the further corner of the coach.’ 

“1 quitted the vehicle at Low-Wood Inn. My fel- 
low-passengers being ‘tied to time,’ as one of them 
expressed it, pursued their way with the full determi- 
nation, as another said, to ‘ get through the lakes at 
any rate;’ and, indeed, they could not have been 
much wetter if this had actually been the case. So 
off they went, making their observations on, and en- 
joying the pleasures of, the scenery through apertures 
about twelve inches square; to the present great de- 
light of themselves, and no doubt to the future edifica- 
tion of those who are to be indulged with the descrip- 
tion on their return. 

“At Low-Wood, | found a number of weather- 
bound ladies and gentlemen, running every moment 
to a large barometer in the hall, or watching with 
anxiety for the little patches of blue sky which now 
and then appeared among the watery clouds, that 
still scudded on in endless succession, to tantalize 
them with a hope which the pattering rain against 
the windows perpetually disappointed. — It is from 


existence, if they have not got to the last stage of their 
journvy. Out of the carriage-window are hung the 
heads of two or three gaping children, and one puppy- 
dog, far the most sagacious looking of the group, in 
spite of about a halfa yard of tongue which he hangs 
out to cool in the summer shower. On the dickey be- 
fore is seated a heap of great coats, with a straw hat 


on the top of them; while the rumble-tumble behind 


} 








exhibits a male and female shrouding themselves un- 
der coverture of the same cloak, from which their 
wet and cold hands are vainly trying to extricate 
themselves. They are at length helped down, bring- 
ing with them a certain portion of mud from the 
wheels. The door of the carriage is opened, and out 
pour some half-dozen boys and girls, from the size of 
infants up to that of ‘hobble-de-hoys,’ dressed in nan- 
keen spencers and white shirts, with the usual accom- 
paniment of beaver hats, and feathers in profusion. 
This group is followed by a young lady about eighteen, 
whose languishing eyes and listless movements are 
strongly contrasted by the appearance of rude health 
on her cheeks, which resembie a red cabbage rather 
than a damask rose. In one hand she holds a novel, 
with which she appears to have relieved the tedium of 
her journey, while the other displays a white pocket- 
handkerchief ready prepared to dry up the effects of 
her sensibility. As she alights from the carriage, a 
coarse but kind voice exclaims, ‘Take care Lizzy, 
dear !’ which is immediately followed by the appear- 
ance of the speaker, in the person of a short, round 
woman, clad in a light blue riding-habit, fitting her 
figure so closely as to show all its various rotundities 
both before and behind. Her head, bosom and body, 
bear a striking resemblance to three hard dumplings 
of Lent placed pyramidally on a plum-pudding of 
Christmas; while a small beaver hat and feathers sit 
perched like a cockatoo upon the upper dumpling. 
Just as she had reached the lower step of the car- 
riage the hinder part of her blue riding habit was 
caught by the upper one, and, being rather scanty in 
its dimensions, would not permit her to put her foot 
to the ground ; so that one half of her short thick leg 
was exposed in the attempt, while the tail of the pet- 
ticoat was still detained in the carriage. This was at 
length released so suddenly by the ostler, who could 


the little public room of this inn, that, in a pair of dry | not resist the grin which extended his mouth as he 


slippers and a coat and pantaloons belonging to the 
landlord, | am penning these reminiscences of an at- 
temptat a tour, having ordered a chaise and pair to 
carry me back to the delights of the high northern 
road the moment my clothes are dry. In the mean- 





time my companions furnish me food for observation. , 


One lady, rather impatient, has just given the baro- 


meter a shake, in the hope that the mercury may re-— 


ceive an impetus from her fair hand, more powerful 
than that of nature. Two young Irishmen, who have 
been upon an aquatic excursion, are wringing their 
neckcloths and wiping themselves dry with their wet 
pocket-handkerchiefs, at present quite uncertain 
whether they are drowned or not. Another is_stri- 
ving, might and main, until he is black in the face, to 
get a wet shoe up at heel; which, no doubt, fitted him 
tolerably well before his foot had been swollen, and 
the shoe shrunk from the consequences of the wet, 
but which now resists all the efforts of himself and the 
shoe-horn, united to the reiterated thumbing and fing- 
ering and coaxing of the ‘boots.’ He has given up 
the attempt with a hearty curse on the shoemaker, 
the shoe-horn, boots, and the weather, and has seated 


himself sulkily, with his feet buried in a pair of slip- | 


pers that seem to have been imported from Brobdig- 
nag for the benefit of the Tifans. 

“ The sound of carriage-wheels has attracted every 
body to the window, where we can see an enormous 
coach drawn by only a pair of horses, which appear 
as though they have arrived at the last stage of their 
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performed the operation, that she fell forward, and 
nearly overturned the waiter in her descent. The 
carriage having thus discharged its contents, and all 
the books, maps, and fragments of pigeon-pies, and 
bottles of wine, bemg duly taken care of, the lady di- 
rected her attention to the heap of great coats, and 
the straw hat on the front dickey, which covered up 
no less a person than the master of the carriage, the 
husband of the lady, and, to the best of his belief, the 
father of the children. The envelopes, being with- 
drawn, discovered a short pot-bellied man, buttoned 
up ina pea-green jacket covered with sugarloaf but- 
tons, designed, as I afterwards understood, by his eld- 
est daughter, as a specimen of the picturesque. His 
leather inexpressibles, which were met by a pair of 
short top-boots, were scarcely visible from the projec- 
tion of that part of his body which has been called by 
citizens the corporation ; while his apoplectic-looking 
head and neck were almost hid by the monstrous 
straw hat with which they were covered. In spite of 
his great coats, the poor gentleman was wet through 
and through. The water streamed out at both ends 
of his boat-hat, and seemed to run in and out of every 
aperture about him, from his ears, nose, and mouth, 
down to the knees of his breeches. In short, what 
with his dripping hat, eye-lashes, nose, and chin, he 
looked like a male ‘ Niobe all tears.’ Every step he 
took, his feet went squash in his boots; and when he 
seated himself, you saw by his shrinking movement 
the unpleasant contact between his skin and the wet 
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clothes. ‘I am afraid you are a /ittle wet, my dear,’ | 
exclaimed his dumpling wife; ‘but one must not mind | 
trifles when one goes a pleasuring.’ ‘ A pleasuring !’ 
muttered the dripping sposo, but was prevented from 
a farther reply by a glance from his rib, The young 
gentlefolks amused themselves with various little | 
amiable coloquies, consisting of such assertions and 
contradictions as ‘tis—t’aint—t’was—t’ was nt—you did 
—I did’nt—! will, and L won’t. On which the elder 
miss cried out, with a languishing air, ‘'Tezzy vous 
donck, mounseer mon frere ;’ but was stopped in her 
look at the surrounding company, to ascertain the ex- 
tent of their admiration at her proficiency in the 
French language, by the eldest boy exclaiming, ‘I 
shan’t tuzzy vous—tuzzy vous yourself, sister Liz.’ 

‘“‘ Our attention was again drawn to the window by 
the rattling of other wheels and the arrival of another | 
party. A hack chaise, drawn by four horses, made 
its appearance, and drove, with allthe remaining vigor 
of the jaded cattle, which two or three smart lashes 
had elicited, up to the door. 

“The first person who presented himself to our 
view was a man apparently between thirty and forty. 
A frock coat, with Wellington pantaloons, covered 
with lace and frogs, together with a stiff black stock, 
gave outward intimation of a military man. He was 
what the world generally terms handsome, but witha 
sinister expression about the eyes, and a supercilious 
curl of the lip, that greatiy deteriorated fiom the efiect 
which his features might otherwise have produced. 
He had all the external appearance of a gentlemen, 
but wanted the ease which is the indispensable requis- 
ite ofa true one. For this he had substituted assur- 
ance,, depending upon his face and figure; and per- | 
haps feeling the want of the last polish which he had | 
observed in others, he determined to supply its place | 
by dash, which, in iis case, had partly degenerated | 
into slang. A loose kind of strut in his walk announ- 
ced the wish to convince spectators that he was some- 
body; while a fierce expression of the eye seemed to 
threaten those who should venture to dispute it even | 
by a look. 

“He was altogether that kind of man whose person 
makes an impression which his manners eflace.  Be- 
hind him came a young lady, rather pretty than in- 
teresting, to whom he offered his arm with the air of | 
one who says, ‘I have no longer any occasion to be | 
more attentive than suits my comfort and conve- 
nience. She had an evident air of fashion about her, 
which ill accorded with the dress in which she was 
travelling ; though that was fashionable, too, but it 
was more fit for the ball-room than the carriage ; nor 
could the long shawl in which she was enveloped pre- | 
vent one seeing that she wore long kid, instead of | 
habit gloves, and short sleeves instead of long ones. 
She was followed by a dark-eyed female, with an ex- | 
ceedingly disagreeable, though handsome, face. The | 
different style of her dress, and the parcel which she 
carried in her hand, announced her to be the waitine- 
woman. This parcel appeared to be the whole of the | 
luggage belonging to the party ; and being so inade- | 
quate to the length of the journey which the horses 
seem to have performed, and the direction in which 
the carriage had come, first gave me the suspicion 
that they were a run-away couple returning from aj} 
matrimonial expedition to the north. ‘This suspicion | 
was afterwards confirmed. ‘They had been actually 
married at Gretna on the night before, and had come 
across the country from Carlisle, either to avoid meet- 
ing any person who might have pursued them, or for 
the purpose of spending the first days of the honey- 
moon amidst the romantic scenery of the lakes. Alas! 
to judge from appearances, the honeymoon had al- 
ready ceased, and the visions of romance been dispel- 
led by sad reality. The bridegroom’s air proclaimed 
that he was the husband, and not the lover ; while one 

















could read in his countenance and carelessness, that 
her fortune more than her person had been the object 
ot his ambition. By the satisfied glances exchanged 
between him and the waiting-maid, | half suspect that 
she has been the means through which he has carried 
his point; and I believe that, in nine times out of ten, 
young ladies are swayed more by the insidious hints 
of their female attendant at the toilet than they are 
persuaded either by the strength of their own affec- 
tion, or by the rhetoric of their lovers. 

“The young lady in question appeared to be one 
of those persuadable beings who may be talked, or 
perhaps frightened, into any thing against taeir own 
judgments. ‘Timidity and the absence of energy 
were strongly depicted on her countenance, as she 
was dragged shrinking into the presence of so many 
strangers; and she sank, almst overpowered, into a 
chair in the remotest corner of the room. The almost 
authoritative encouragement of her waiting-woman, 
who assumed a certain ascendancy over her, seemed 
incapable of inspiring her with sufficient boldness to 
meet the glances of the company, or to prevent her 
mufiling up her left hand in her shawl, as though she 
feared the fatal ring, which had sealed her destiny, 
was discoverable through her glove. That kindness 
which might and ought to have supported her was 
withheld, apparently more from carelessness than an- 
ger, until an infantile appeal to him for assistance in 
some trivial matter for her accommodation called 
from him so sharp a reply as to make her start in her 
chair, and she is now looking him tremblingly in the 
face. How truly that look exclaims, ‘Is this the 
man who at my feet two days ago swore he would be 
my slave forever /’ She sinks back in her seat, and 
draws her hand across her eyes, as though she would 
ascertain the reality of her being awake. She begins 
to doubt whether a few cabalistic words, uttered by a 
tradesman within the realm of Scotland, can have 
wrought such a change in a man who professed to 
adore her; or have bound her to a hypocrite by a 
knot which the sword of Alexander could not divide, 
unless it killed her husband, and by ties which nothing 
but death or crime can dissolve. 

** Poor thing ! nursed perhaps in the lap of luxury, 
the uncontradicsed idol of imprudent but indulgent 
parents, What a path hast thou chalked out for thy- 
self! One little day and your hopes of happiness 
are ended. All the blooming prospects of mutual af- 
fection, of domestic bliss, all blighted ere the title of 
wife has been thine for four and twenty hours. The 
waiting-maid appears to have persuaded the surly 
bridegroom to approach and speak to her; but he 
does it with an angry ‘pshaw !’ which seems to say, 
‘let her get pleased again.’ A little conscious, how- 


-ever, of his unkindness, he attempts to sooth her, 


but it is in vain; he cannot chase the gloom from her 
brow, or restore the color to her cheek. The blow 
was too rude—too sudden— 


“ And, once awake, she cannot dream again.” 


*T would draw a moral from this runaway couple 
for the benefit of young ladies, but for two reasons— 
the first is, that they would not profit by it; and the 
second, that the chaise is at the door which is to carry 
me back to the north road and my portmanteau; and 
so ends my * Attempt at a Tour.’ p. 143-56. 

We now close these works. In taking leave of the 
Annuals for 1829, it affords us pleasure to reflect that, 
although the Souvenir of Messrs. Carey, Lea, and Ca- 
rey, the Token of Mr. Goodrich, and the Talisman of 
Mr. Bliss, have all of them been somewhat surpassed 
in a graphic and typographic respect, by some of the 
more costly London year-books ; yet, in relation to 
literary merit, we lave met with none superior, and 
very few equal, to those excellent Miscellanies. In- 
deed, the HWeslern Souvenir, written, printed and pub- 
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lished in a part of our country which British writers | ous effort of the author’s mind; but independent of at 
are apt to deride as being covered with interminable their merit as amusing tales, they have not been un- ik 
and impenetrable forests, and inhabited by a race of justly thought to possess a higher claim to approba- ft 


uncivilized and unlettered meu, is far better in this, to 


our view, most essential respect, than a number of 


those vaunted English publications, which display, in 
their list of contributors, the names of Scott, Cole- 
ridge, Montgomery, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, 
and the like. This speaks well for our country; and 
we sincerely hope that the next year may exhibit an 
equally pleasing result. 





The Literary Remains of the late Henry Neele, Au- 
thor of the ** Romance of History,” Sc. &c.  Con- 
sisting of Lectures on English Poetry, Tales, and 
other Miscellaneous Pieces, in Prose and Verse. 
12mo. New-York, i829. J. & J. Harper. [Un- 
published. ] 

A MELANCHOLY interest, superadded to that which the 

imtrinsic merits of this volume are calculated to in- 

spire, will be felt by every reader who, in perusing it, 
is aware of the fatal issue which the unfortunate au- 
thor put to his existence. For a number of years 
past, the name of Henry Neele has been of frequent 
recurrence in the magazines and periodical literature 
of the day; and several of his tales, and minor poeti- 
cal effusions, have attained a degree of popularity, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, which cannot but be looked 
apon as an incontrovertible evidence of their excel- 
lence. His first appearance before the British pub- 
lic, in the character of an author, occurred in 1817, 
when a volume of odes and other short poems were 
published, Mr. Neele being at the time but nineteen 
years of age. The favorable notice which this work 
attracted caused the writer to be much sought after 
by booksellers and publishers; and he soon became 
more extensively known by the contributions, both in 
prose and verse, which he from that time furnished 
to the most popular miscellanies in London. His 
next work, we believe, was an attempt at dramatic 
sketches, in which, however he did not acquit himself 
with a very enviable degree of success. His dia- 
logue is labored and unimpassioned; and though re- 
plete with many beautiful sentiments and _ poetic 
thoughts, too evidently conveys to the reader that it 
has been composed in the seclusion of calm scholas- 
tic retirement,—that it is the result of the deli- 
berate suggestions of the head, not suddenly effused 
by the warm promptings of the heart. It is not light- 
ed up by sudden flashes of thought and feeling, such 
as would be naturally elicited in the collisions of con- 
versation ; but is a regular flow of didactic poetry, 


‘tion. It is certain that a perusal of these narrations 
_has a tendency, as the author, in his preface to the 
| work, modestly hoped they might, to create a more 
| general perusal of those portions of history to which 
| they allude, and thus aid in storing the mind with val- 
uable knowledge, as well as in beguiling it by salutary 
entertainment. ‘The idea of this work was certainly 
a happy one, and, had the author not rushed to such 
a timeless grave, would probably have been extended 
by himto the early history of other European coun- 
tries. What abundant material might not be gleaned 
from a perusal of the old annalists of France, Italy 
and Spain! And how susceptible issuch a work, in 
its very naturé, of combining the two great aims of 
authorship, amusement and instruction, when literally, 


“ Truth severe, by frolic fiction dressed,” 


is evoked for the gratification of the reader. The 
unfortunate author had begun to dig for other treas- 
ures in the inexhaustible mine which he had opened, 
and had already made some progress in a second se- 
ries of Romances founded on the history of Franee, 
when, in a temporary fit of derangement, he put a 
period to his existence. Different causes have been 
assigned for the melancholy event; but it is generally 
attributed, in London, to the pernicious influence of 
too great an intensity of literary application on a ner- 
vous system, naturally extremely irritable, and ren- 
dered more acutely so by occasional convivial indul- 
gences among men of kindred natures. 

The work before us, The Literary Remains of Hen- 
ry Neele, contains, together with a number of tales and 
poems that have already been before the public in pe- 
riodicals and Annuals, a collection of the papers that 
were left unpublished at his death. Among the form- 
er, we may instance the story of “the Magician's 
Visiter,” and the copy of verses to which we now 
give place. In transferring these stanzas to our 
columns, our object is merely to exhibit to the reader 
the deep and distrustful melancholy which sometimes 
overshaded Mr. Neele’s mind—probably the reaction 
of excited feelings after the convivial indulgences to 
which we have already alluded—and, in connexion 
with the poem, to advert to the end to which these 
sceptical misgivings eventually led. 


“ Suns will set, and moons will wane, 
Yet they rise and wax again; 

Trees, that winter’s storms subdue, 
Their leafy livery renew ; 

Ebb and flow is ocean’s fot; 





ee ee 


divided among different speakers, and but for the a man _y — = rises not ; 
; * ore ati eal eaven and earth shall pass away, 
' recurrences of whose different appellations, the rea Ere shail wake his slumbering clay. 
. der would scarcely remember that it is dialogue. A 
few miscellaneous pieces accompanied these dramatic Vessels but to havens steer ; 
scenes, which were written with more care than had Paths denote a resting near ; \ 
ca hor’s first ductions, and con- Rivers flow into the main; ¢ 
characterised the author’s first productions, Seo-fdlls rest epen the plela : i 
siderably advanced his reputation. The final end of all is known; . | 
e The Romance of History, Mr. Neele’s last and Man to darkness goes alone— 
- greatest work, of which we lately gave a brief notice Cloud, and doubt, and mystery, } | 
e : ’ Ke 7 5. Hide his future destiny. 
e in this paper, (page, 199) appeared in the early part 
y of last year. The ostensible object of these vol- Nile, whose waves their boundaries burst, : : 
d umes was to illustrate the truth of the French saying, - sneer g fi 
that “Le vrai n'est pas toujours le vraisemblable ;” and Eats hes tantiennite ath " i , 
e the author has fully sustained and exemplified the po- Showers, that on the parched meads fall, f 
a sition. His work contains tales illustrative of real Their faded loveliness recall ; at 
A- events in English history, which transpired at various aha pom ss tn ad ie 
of periods, from the Conquest to the reformation, and ee saa A 
d the materials, in most instances, are drawn from the Among that portion of the contents of the volume ' 
ie old chroniclers, and sources of historical information | before us, which are now for the first time given to the A 
to not generally accessible. The skilfulness with which | world, are the Lectures on English Poetry, mentioned 7/4 
id these stories are told, and their colloquial ease | in the transcript of the title at the head of this article ; \ 
n- and gracefulness of style, have recommended | a few other unfinished pieces ; and a number of met- ' 
b- them to a wider circulation than rewarded any previ-| rical effusions. Of the Lectures on Poetry, although i 
‘ 
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they display a considerable share of poetical taste and 
feeling, and a general acquaiatance with the pecalar 
characteristics, beauties avd blemishes of the best 
writers in the language; yet it may very justly be 
said, that they possess noither sufficient cogcucy of 
argument, accuracy of critical discrimination, vor 
precision of style, to add very greatly to his previous 
reputation. Lu the very outset, the author shows an 
improper estimate of the diguity of his sulject, when 
he says, ‘In introducing pociry to your notice, | am 
constrained to confess thatit is a mere super tiuety 
or ornament ;”’ and in many parts there is to be found 
a glaring deficiency of judgment and fairness in his 
strictures on some of the poets of former times, 
Throughout the whole of these lectures, however,— 
six in number—there are every where to be found 
beautiful and forcible passages ; and doubtless had 
they undergone a careful revision before the author’s 
death, they would have been rendered much more 
creditable to himselt and worthy of the reader. In 
the following passage which we copy trom the intro- 
ductory analysis the language of the writer is worthy 
of his theme. 

“There is a mentalappetite, which it is as necessary 
to satisfy as the corporeal one. There are maladies 
of the mind, which are even more destructive than 
those of the b dy; and which, as the sound of the 
sweet Harp of David drove the demon out of Saul, 
have been known to yield to the soothing influence 
of Poetry. The earliest accomplishment of the ru- 
dest and wildest stages of society, it isalso the crown- 
ing grace of the most polished and civilized. Na- 
tions the most illustrious in arts and arms, have also 
been the most celebrated for their cultivation of let 


ters; and when the monuments of those arts, and | 
| behet in Ghosts. 


the achievemenis of those arms, have passed away 


from the face of the earth, they have transmitted their 


famc to the remotest ages through the medium of Lit- 
eraturealone. The genius of ‘Timanthes lives but in 
the pages cf Pliny; and thesword of Cwsar has been 
rendered immortal only by his pen. The canvass frit- 
ters into shreds, and the column moulders into ruin; 
the voice of Music is mute; and the beautiful ex- 
pression of Sculpture a blank and gloomy void: the 
right hand of the Mechanist forgets its cunning, and 
the arm of the Warrior becomes powerless in the 
grave; but the Lyre of the Poet still vibrates; ages 
listen to his song and honor it; and while the pencil 
of Apelles, and the chisel of Plidias,and the sword 
of Cesar, and the engines of Archimedes, live only 
in the breath of tradition, or on the page of Listory, 
orin some perishable and imperfect tragment; the 
pen of Homer, or of Viigil, or of Shakspeare, is au 
instrument of power, as mighty and magical as when 








ation of Supernatural beings. It has been justly re- 
marked, that, io his most imaginary characters he 
caunot be so properly said to go beyond Nature, as to 
carry Nature along with lim, into regions which 
were before uukpown to her. There is such an ex- 
traordivary propriety aud consistency in his super- 
natural beimgs, aud every thing which they say and 
do.is tu such strict accordance with the character 
with whieh be has invested them, that we at once be- 


come, as it were, deuizeus of the imaginary world, 


which the potent art of the poet bas conjured around 


us; the marvellous merges into the probable; and as- 
tonishment and surprise are changed into intepse in- 
terest and powerful sympathy. Shakspeare is the on- 
lv Poet who effects this; at least, to the same extent. 
The magic of other writers pleases and surprises us; 
butin that of Shakspeare we are thoroughly wrapt 
up. Weare as much under the influence of the wand 
of Prospero, as ave Ariel and Caliban ; the presence 
of the Heird Sisters onthe blasted heath, arrests our 
attention as strongly asit did that of Macbeth and 
Banquo; and the predictions of the prophetic Spirits 
on the eve of the battle of Bosworth, ring as fearfully 
and as solemnly in our ears, as they did in those of 
the conscious usuiper. The great secret of all this is, 
the wonderful art with which the character of these 
visitants from another world is sustained, and in 
which they are not surpassed by any of our Author’s 
representations of mere humanity. Ariel is as per- 
fect and harmonious a picture as Miranda, or Ferdi- 
nand; and, above all, the Hitches in’ Macheth are 
creations on which the Poet has lavished all his skill, 
and exhatsted all his invention, 

“The Supernatural machinery of which he makes 
the most frequent use, is founded upow the popular 
‘This is a superstition which has ex- 
isted in all ages and countries, and amongst all clas- 
There are many who af- 
fect to despise it, but it is scarcely too much to say 
that there never existed an individual who was not, 
at some period or other, under the influence of the 
feelings which such a belief excites. 


ses and conditions of men. 


* "The ‘Saint, the savage, and the sage,’ the man of 
letters and the unmformed peasant; the child of Sei- 
ence, who can exptain the structure of the universe; 
und even the Seeptic,—Hobbes, for instance, among 
inany others,—who refuses to give credence to any 
written revelation of the will of the Creator, have 


| all confessed that 


“ There are more things in Heaven and earth, 
Than are dreamed of in our philosophy.” 


Hence this belief has become an engine of most po- 


tent iufiucnce inthe hands of the Poet: since by it 


first the gifted finger of the Poet grasped it, aud with | 
it traced those characters which shall remain unob- | 


literated, until the period when this globe itself, 
“And allwhich itinherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like an insubstantial Pageant faded, 
Leave not a ruck behind!” 

From another part of the interesting work before 
us, we copy the annexed spirited and well writien 
paper. 

“ Shakspeare’s Supernaturel Characters. 
“ He wasthe Soul of genius, 
And all our praises of him are lie waters 


Drawn from a spring, that still rise full. and leave 
The part remaining greatest.” Jonson. 





“Itis one of the most striking peculiarities in the | 
genius of Shakspeare, that, although he is eminently 
the Poet of Nature, and exhibits her with singular fe- 
licity in her ordinary and every day attire, yet that, 
when he gets ‘ beyond this visible, diurnal sphere,’ 
he surpasses all other writers, in the extraordinary 
power aod invention which he displays in the deline- 


he could work upon the feelings of all mankind. The 
great Authois of antiquity, and those of Spain and 
Italy, and above all, those of the North of Europe, 
the countries of cloud and mist, the 

* Lands of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Lands of the mountain and the tlood,” 
where the phenomena of Nature are such powerful 
auxiliaries toa lively imagination anda credulous un- 
derstanding, all these have delighted in breaking 
down the barrier between the corporeal and the spir- 
itual world, and in shaking our dispositions, 


“ With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls.” 


“The most distinguished writers of our own age 
have not neglected to avail themselves of this popu- 


ilar Superstition, if such it must be called. Coleridge’s 


‘Ancient’ Mariner;’ Lord Byron’s ‘ Manfred,’ and 
‘Siege of Corinth;’ and that masterpiece of the 


| mighty Wizard of the North, the * Bride of Lammer- 


moor, are proofs, amongst innumerable others, of the 
ability which our contemporaries have evinced, when 
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they have ventured to liftup the veil which shrouds 
the secrets of the spiritual world. 

“It is, therefore, not surprising that Snakspear 
should have enrolled 
his Dramatis Persona ; or, that in his ma 
them he should have displayed consuinmate gevius. 
The introduction to the entrance of the 
Hamlet, shows infinite tasie and judgment. Just as 
our feelings are pow: ‘fully exctied by the narration 
of its appearance on the evening, the 
speaker ts interrupted by ‘the majesty of suried Den- 
mark’ once more standing before Lim:— 


these shadowy beings amo 


navgemenp 


Gho / in 


foregoing 


“ The bell then beating One,— 
But soft, break off '—look where it comes again!” 





then the solemn adjurations to it to speak; the awful 
silence which it maintains; the impotent attempts to 
strike it; and the exclamation of Horalio, when it 
glides away,— 

“ We do it wrong, being so majestical, 

To offer it the shaw of violence,” 
present to us that shadowy and indistinct, but at the 
same time, appalling and fearfully interesting picture, 


which constitutes one of the highest efforts of the 
sublime ‘The interview with Hamlet is a master- 
piece. The language of this awfal visitantis admira- 


bly characteristic. [tis not of this world. It savors 
of the last long resting-place of mortality; ‘ofworms, 
and graves, and epitaplis.’ It evinees lithe of hu- 
man feeling or frailty. Vengeance is the ouly passion 
which has survived the wreck of the body ; and it is 
this passion which has burst the cerements of the 
grave, and sent its occupant to revisit the ‘glimpses 
of the moon.’ Its discourse is of murder, incest, suf- 
fering, and revenge ; 
that prison-house, the details of w hich are not permit- 
tedto ‘ears of flesh and blood.’ Whether present 
or absent, we are continually reminded of this per- 
turbed Spirit. When on the Siage, ‘it harrows us 
with fear and wonder;’ and when absent, we see it in 
its influeuce on the persons of the Drama, especially 
Hamlet. The and revenee 
which at first possess the mind of this Prisee; thea 
his tardiness and irresolution, whichare chided by the 
re-appearance of the fears, not- 
withstanding all the evidence to the contrary, that it 
may beanevil Spirit, which, 


and givesus awful glimpses of 


sensations of horror 


Spectre; and hits 


“Out of his weakness and his melancholy, 

Abuses him to dann hin,” 
form one of the most affecting and interesting pic- 
tures in the whole range of Shakspeare’s dram is. 

‘The Spirits of the murdered victims of the usur- 
per Richard, are also admirably introduced; but they 
do not occupy so prominent a station in the Drama as 
the Ghost in Hamlet. The apparition of Ju/ius 
Cesar in the tentof Brutus, is a brief but awiul visi- 
tation, andthe mind of the spectator is fincly prepar- 
ed for it by the unnatural drowsiness which posses- 
ses all the attendants. 

“The Ghost of Banquo exists only in the disordered 
mind of Mucheth: and we think the effect would be 
prodigiously increased if the managers would listen 
to the opinions of the best critics, and forbear to pre- 
sent it before our visual organs. But what shall we 
say of the Weird Sisters, and of their unutterable oc- 
cupation? 

“ How now, ve secret, black, and midnight hags, 
What is’t ye do?” 
“ 4 deed withouta name!” 


“This is the true sublime; it is composed of the 
essential elements of sublimity; and the most highly 
wrought description of their employment would pro- 
duce an effect infinitely inferior to the simple brevity 


fields of horrible imagininings. From the moment 
that Mucheth encounters them on the blasted heath, 


he is impelled along som une path by their 
is His mind is troubled with ‘thick-coming 
{x 3’ bis ‘face is a book where men may read 


strange matters;’}—* Things bad begun, make strong 

themselves by ill:’ until at leneth, he is 
in blood 

Steptin so fur, that, should he wade no more, 


R ’ m” 
veluriiug were as tedious as go oer: 


and his unearthly tempters complete their horrid task, 
and gain their prey. 

“The Fairies in A Midsummer Night's Dream 
are of a nature as essentialty and distinctly different 
as celestial from infernal; or light from darkness. 
Even ‘that shrewd and knavish Sprite’ Puck, is but 
mischievous ouly, not wicked; and Oberon,and Tita- 


nia, and all their elfish troop are untainted with any 


fiendish attributes, and almost without any touches of 
mortality. The ‘delicate Ariel’ is another still-va- 
rying creation of the same gifted pencil; made still 
more effective by its contrast with the monster Cali- 
ban; ‘that thing of darkness,’-—as disproportioned 
in his manners, as in his shape :’ 

“Whose mother was a Witch; ond one so strong 

That could contro! tie Moon, make ebbs and flows ; 

And deal in her command, without her power.” 

‘But todoample justice to all the Sapernatural 
characters of Shakspeare would demand a Volume, 
notan Essay ; and however frequently we may have 
perused the magic page which ‘ gives these airy noth- 
ings a local habitation and a name,’ it is still untiring, 
apd siillnew. And though the all-potent art which 
gave it life, and breath, and being, is extinet; though 
the charm be broken, and the power lost; yet still, 

“Our mighty Bard's victorious lays 
Fil! the toud voice of universal praise ; 
And baffled Spite, with hopeless anguish dumb, 


Yields to Renown the centuries to come! 


From the portion of this volume which is now pub- 
lished for the first time, from manuscripts which the 
author left, we copy the following fan itul article, 

“ The Shakspearcan Llysium. 

“A fewevenings ago, alter L had spent several 
hours in the perusal of Shakspeare, and while my 
luiad wasoccupied in cetlecting upon that amazing 
genius which had ‘exhausted worlds, and then ima- 
gined new,’ one of; those reveries to which I have 
lately been subject, stele over my senses. I fancied 
myself seated in a crazy boat, upon a sluggish stream, 
over which a sturdy fellowof a Waterman was row- 
ing me. ‘Whither are you carrying me, my friend ?’ 
said I. 

«To the other world!’ he replied, in a gruff voice, 
which caused a thrill throughout my whole frame, 

“<«To the other world!’ exclaimed 1; ‘pray on 
what part of it do you intend to land me?’ 

«| have orders,’ said he, ‘to take youto the Shak- 
spearean Elysium.’ 

“This was a place of which I had never heard be- 
fore; and I therefore begged him to explain himself 
more fully. 

*“* Why, Master,’ said he, ‘you must know that 
this Shakspeare created a world of his own; and fil- 
led it, moreover, with such a vast variety of charac- 


| ters, that, when their appointed times came, Pluto de- 


| thathe had no room 
| his own subjects: 


clined admitting them into his dominions; saying, 
for them, uuless he turned out 
this place was, therefore, created 
purposely for their reception, in which, as in the oth- 
er, there is both an Elysium anda Tartarus. All the 
characters invented by the Poet are sent to Elysium ; 
excepting the very few that he has ill drawn, which, 


of this reply. The mind wanders into the pathless together with his bad puns, his bombast, and his inde- 
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licacies, are despatched to Tartarus; and also, ex- 
cepting his historical personages, who, being natives 
of the real substantial world above, are, of course, 
under the dominion of Pluto.’ 

“¢ Indeed,’ said I, ‘this is arare place to visit ; but 
although you, saving your presence, are marvellously 
ill-favored, you do not exactly answer the desc riptions 
which I have read of that grim ferryman, Charon.’ 

“«« No,’ said he, sulkily; ‘I am not exactly he, al- 
though my occupation is similar: [ am the Boatswain 
mentioned in the Tempest, and fill this office at the 
instigation of an old brute of a Neapolitan lord na- 
med Gonzalo ; who prophesied that I should be hang- 
ed in the other world, and has done all he could to 
make me wish myself so in this.’ 

“By the time my Ferryman had told me thus much, 
our boat had reached the shore. The first thing that 
I did upon landing was to look out for that ‘gentle- 
man with three heads,’ as Mrs. Malaprop calls him, 
Cerberus. Instead of him, however, | founda good- 
looking mastiff with only one. head upon his shoul- 
ders, whoturned out to be no other than our friend 
Crab, inthe Two Gentlemen of Verona. I soon af- 
terwards learned that Bottom, the Weaver, whose 
fondness for volunteering his services on all occasions 
my readers must be aware of, was very anxious to 
fill this situation; as he said that he could boast of 
having, at least, two heads; namely, the one with 
which he was born, and the asses head which Master 
Puck had fixed uponhim. The qualifications of Crab 
were, however, considered superior, and Boltom was 
dismissed to Elysium. 

“Seated upon the Throne of these infernal regions, 
instead of Pluto and Proserpine, | found Tragedy 
and Comedy. The former saluted me with a very 
condescending bend of the head; and the latter, with 
a bewitching smile, pointed out to me the gate of 
Elysium. | entered, and after recovering from the 
rapture which the delicious atmosphere, and the en- 
chanting scenery excited, | looked around in search 
of some human object of curiosity. I found the place 
very thickly populated, and the inhabitants split into 
various small groups and parties. The first of these 
which I encountered, consisted of six or seven per- 
sons who were seated round a table in an arbor, and 
were eating and drinking, and making very merry. 
I soon found out that they were of that class of char- 
acters, now no longer in existence, so admirably por- 
trayed by the great Poet, called Clowns, or Fools. 
Touchstone, ‘one that had been a Courtier,’ was in 
the chair; and around him were ranged Launcelot 
Gobbo; the bitter and sarcastic, yet, withal, kind- 
hearted Fool in King Lear; the merry singing 
Clown in Twelfth Night, who made such irreverent 
sport of the cross garters of Malrolio; Pompey Bum, 
in one particular, the greatest of them all; the Shep- 
herd’s Son, and Costard; besides several others of in- 
ferior eminence. | also found this company pestered 
by atroublesome fellow, whose object it evidently was 
to get admitted among them, but who took much pains 
to persuade them that he despised them immensely, 
and considered himself infinitely their superior. This 
person, whom they at length permitted to join them 
Idiscovered to be Apemautus. The Grave-digger in 
Hamlet 1 learned had long been desirous of making 
one amongst them; and at last, having made them a 





mischievous fellow Puck, pretending to make violent 
love to one of the Weird Sisters. The grim lady ap- 
| peared to be much flattered by his attentions, and 
| was cooking him a delicate dish of Bat’s liver, baked; 
which she proposed that he should wash down with a 
cup of Baboon’s blood. The waggish Elf, however, 
was continually pestering her, by pinching her hips, 
pulling her beard, and riding away on her broom- 
stick. Caliban was sprawling on the lap of his moth- 
er Sycorax, who kissed his lips, patted his cheeks, and 
fondled the foul monster likea baby. ‘Tall ladies are 
said to be fond of little gentlemen, ‘and accordingly I 
found that Hecale had been guilty of the abduction of 
Master Peasblossom, the favorite of Queen Tilania, 
and head-scratcher to Nicholas Bottom. This small 
Adonis seemed by no means proud of the lady’s at- 
tachment, and was, fora long time, vainly plotting 
his escape; until a humble-bee flying past them, he 
sprang upon its back, and rode away merrily to Fairy- 
land. 

‘“‘T next met two ill-looking, yet evidently bluster- 
ing fellows, moving along at a quick, stealthy pace, 
and casting many an alarmed look behind them; and 
abouta hundred yards inthe rear, | encountered a 
brace of sturdy-looking old Gentlemen, one of whora 
carried a leek, and the other a cudgel in his hand. 
These were indications sufficient to inform me that 
the first-mentioned pair were those valorous (military 
gentlemen, Ensign Pistol, and Captain Parolles; and 
that their followers were the wholesome disciplinari- 
ans, Lafeu and Fluellen. 

‘Soon afterwards I found two persons in close con- 
sultation, whose scowling brows, darkened counte- 
nances, and heaving bosoms, denoted much mental 
affliction. They were weighing clouds, and measur- 
ing ant’s legs; casting up cyphers, fathoming the pro- 
fundity of a puddle, and taking the dimensions of a 
freckle on a lady’s cheek, which they viewed through 
a powerful magnifying glass. The result always ap- 
peared to astonish and distress them exceedingly. I 
knew the first by his black visage and martial air, to 
be Othello; and guessed that the other was his feltow- 
dupe and brother-sufferer, Leont/es. 

“Lear, Hamlet, Jaques, and Timon seemed to be 
very close associates. Timon was giving a vehement 
description of his sufferings, mentaland bodily, when 
he was interrupted by Lear, who asked him how ma- 
ny daughters he had? and the querist shook his head 
incredulously, when he was answered that he had not 
any. Master Slender passed by them, scratching his 
head violently ; upon which Jaques, with tears in his 
eyes, begged him to desist, saying that the small ani- 
mals he was annoying, being ‘native burghers’ of 
his land, had as much right to inhabit there, as he had 
to occupy the ground upon which he stood. Slender 
thought he was laughing at him, and said that he 
would have him up before his cousin, Robert Shallove, 
Esquire, a Justice of the Peace, upon which Hamlet 
told him that he was ‘a very, very peacock!’ and 
bid him go toa Nunnery. 

“I continued walking on, and soon afterwards 
found myself on the banks of a stream which was of 
avery different color from any that I had ever seen 
before. 1 at first imagined that this must be Lethe, or 
a branch thereof, and | afterwards learned that the 
latter had originally been the case; but that such 





present of a goblet made out of the skull of Vorick,| was the antipathy hetween things Shakspearean and 


the King of Denmark’s Jester, a noted man of their 


Lethean, that as soon as the first of our Author's 


fraternity in his time, he was voted in with acclama-| characters entered these Elysian fields, the river 


tions. I soon found that Touchstone was the orator 


and oracle of the circle; and he had just finished his | 


dissertation upon the seven causes, and was reading 
them a Lecture upon things in general, at the time 
that | approached the party. 

« After leaving this facetious group, I joined a party 
of Supernatural beings. 


| gar. 


Amongst them I found that | 


shrunk from its channel, and at length left it com- 
pletely dry. Every one was much puzzled what to 
do with the deserted bed of the river, until, at the 
suggestion of Falstaff, it was filled with sack and su- 
I was, therefore, not much surprised. to find 


that worthy knight and his associates seated on its 
banks, with wooden bowls in their hands, where they 
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were joined by several strangers, of whom Sir Toby | 


Belch was the chief, and he soon became a favorite 
with his brother knight. Shallow came up to them, 
and very gravely remonstrated on the dissoluteness 
of their lives; but finding that they would not leave 
their potations, he joined them, saying that as he was in 
the Commission, he might probably be useful in pre- 
venting a breach of the peace. On this hint Dogberry 
and Verges joined the party; alleging, that as they 
were the Prince’s officers, they could execute his wor- 
ship’s warrant if necessary. Sir Hugh Evans sat 
himself next to Falstaff, saying, that it was unbe- 
coming Christian men to follow such depraved cours- 
es, but that if they would just give him one cup of 
Sack, he would drink to the amendment of their 
lives. 

“The next change that ‘came o’er the spirit of my 
dream’ placed me among a group of Ladies. 
I found Rosalind and Beatrice chatting very familiarly ; 
only I thought that the gentle, though mirthful spirit 
of the former, seemed occasionally to shrink at the 
bitterness of her companion. IJnogene and Viola 
were walking, arm in arm, very lovingly; as were al- 
so Juliet and Desdemona. Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Page, 
Mrs. Fenton, late Anne Page, and numerous other 
gossips, were seated round a tea-table, and inhaling 
and distributing scandal from a beverage, with which 
they had notthe happiness to be acquainted in the 
world above. Mrs. Quickly was attending upon them 
very busily, though she contrived to bear as large a 
share in the conversation as the ladies themselves. 
Such a clatter and a din, 1 thought, | had never heard 
raised before, even by female voices; when suddenly 
awaking, | found that the voice proceeded from my 
own sweet-voiced better-half, who told me that my 
fire had burnt out, my candle was glimmering in its 
socket, and that, unless I speedily roused myself, | 
must go supperless to bed.”” p. 394-103, 

Before we close this volume we cannot forbear ex- 
tracting one or two of the poetical effusions. The 
first, a pleasant string of similitudes, is written in a 
far more commendable spirit than that which dictated 
the stanzas to which we have already given place. 

Similitudes. 
What can Love be likened to? 
To the glittering, fleeting dew; 
To Heaven's bright, but fading bow ; 
To the white, but meiting snow; 
To fleeting sounds, and viewless air: 
To all that’s sweet, and false, and fair. 
Whereto can we liken Hope ? 
To the arch of Heaven's wide cope, 
Where birds sing sweetly, but are fiving ; 
Where days shine brightly, but are dyiug ; 
So near, that we behold it ever; 
So far that we shall reach it never. 
What can Beauty's semblance boast ? 
The rose reseinbles her the most, 
For that’s the sweetest among flowers, 
The brightest gem in Flora’s bowers; 
And all its sweetness soon is past, 
And all its brightness fades at last. 


And what are Dreams, that light night's gloom ? 
Doves that, like Noah's, go and come, 

Toteach the Soul this orb of clay 

Shall not its prison be for aye: 

That Time’s dark waves shall soon subside, 
And brighter worlds spread far and wide. 


And what's like Popular Renown, 
When the destroyer it 
The honey which the wild bee’s power 
Wrings from the bosom of the flower; 
honev brit ‘ 


ac th Crow! ? 


7. 
The harmless drones g, 


They win the sweets who wear thesting. 


And what is like Ambition’s flight? 
The eagle on hix airy height; 


On whose broad wings the sunbeam plays, 


Though from the world they hide bis rays, 
Drinking the dew before it falls, 
For which the parched Earth vainly calls. 





There | 


| 


} 








The annexed two stanzas are beautiful, They con 
clude a little poem, entitled Thoughis, and with these 
we end our selections. 

Isaw a tree by a fair river's side, 
Put forth many a stroug and vigorous shoot, 
But it breathed nought but pestilence far and wide, 
And it poisoned the stream, that bathed its root. 
And I thought of Ingratitude piercing the breast, 
That has nursed it to strength, and has rocked it to rest. 


Isaw the leaves gliding down the brook, 
Swift the brook ran, and bright the sun burned ; 
The sere and the verdant, the same course they took, 
And sped gaily and fast, but they never returned. 

And | thought how the years of a Man pass away, 

Threescore and ten, and then, where are they ? 

To conclude: although, like most posthumous publi- 
cations, the portion of the volume before us which is 
now first given to the public, evinces many marks of 
haste and carelessness, and is vastly inferior to those 
pieces which appeared during the author’s life time ; 
yet, altogether, the work is one well calculated to repay 
an attentive perusal, and cannot but prove highly en- 
tertaining to every reader. ‘The author has afforded 
a melancholy illustration of a passage from one of 
his own poems, 

“« —___That noblest minds 

Sink soonest into ruin, like atree 

That with the weight of its own golden fruitage 
Is bent down to the dust.” 

But though the hand which penned this volume is 
mouldering in the grave, yet this *‘ production of lay- 
ish thought” is a monument which will long remain to 
testify of his genius, and cause the reader to mourn 
that such a man should have so fallen. 


Lights and Shades of English Life. 2 vols. 
Philadelphia republished, Is2s,. 
Carey. 


12mo. 
Carey, Lea, and 


[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

ALTHOUGH in a former notice of these volumes* we 
stated to our readers their general literary character, 
and spoke of the agreeable and vivacious sketches 
which they contain in such terms of approbation 
as we considered that their unusual merits fully 
entitled them to; yet we willingly avail ourself 
of the opportunity of the present season, when com 
paratively but few books are issuing from the press, 
to recur to the subject and enrich our paper with 
another selection from their pages. We have scarce- 
ly ever perused more innocent and diverting volumes 
of ‘airy nothings’”—light-hearted, sprightly, and 
unvenomed wit, than these. In our former article on 
Lights and Shades we mentioned the titles of a few 
ofthe gay and mirth creating sketches, to give our 
readers some idea of the humorous nature and variety 
of the topics. ‘The faults of the work—since to main- 
tain our critical character, we must specify faults— 
are principally such as naturally result from hasty 
composition: trifling inaccuries in style, tautological 
iterations of words, and occasionally a jumbling of 
too many circumstances into a single sentence. There 
is sometimes observable, also, a straining after wit, 
an effort at smartness, which is the more readily per- 
ceived, as in general these qualities seem to flow fiom 
the pen as if without occasioning the writer the trow 
ble of a thought. 

In the following humorous paper, which we select, 
instances both of the pring ipal faults and excellences 
of these volumes wil] be found. 


“ The Wedding Day. 

“ Sarcrpay. Nov. 15. 1823.—9 A. M. Dressed my- 
self in my new ite waistcoat, diamond 
shirt-pin, sea-green small-clothes, and white silk stock- 
ings, not forgetting a pair of white kid gloves, to et- 


blue coat, wh 





2 


* Sce page &3 of this paper. 
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tend the celebraiio 


f marriage - of Betsy, third daugh- that he did not at this moment recollect their names, 


terof my old friend Beujamin Binenall, the pawnbrok- nor where they came from; he knew it was from 
erin Fleet-Street, w Richa rd Highdry, son of | some place beginning withan M. It might be Malton 
Ezekial Highdrs tio L ong-lane, Smith- | | or Maidstone, or Margate; no, that was not it: he 
field Wa ior my wife, who had | was pretty sure it was either Malmsbury, Manchester, 


iemly en eon her things’ at nine pre- 
cisels fo fame for breakfast; but as Blueball had 
promised a waguificent one in Fleet-street, that did 
not much matter ‘To save time, walked down stairs 
to shop, and served Clutterbuck’s clerk with two 
quire of foolscap and a quarter of a pound of red seal- 
ing wax; he evidently all the while much puzzled to 
account for my early finery. Wife’s flounces being 
at length adjusted, set off as gay as larks, in a hack- 
ney chariot, up from Bush-ane towards place of ap- 
pointment. Stopped by a coal-waggon at the corner 
of Canon-street, while carter was throwing down 
empty sacks, and bawling, one, two, three, four! 
Wife thrust out of window her head, covered with a 
white beaver hat, ornamented with white ostrich 
feathers tipped with scarlet, and told counting man 
that we were in a hurry. Carter grinned and an- 
swered, ‘ Then you had better wait till your hurry is 
over!’ Wife drew back in anger, observing, however, 
that the fellow really had not a bad set of teeth. Coal- 
heavers and chimney-sweepers always have white 
teeth. Val. Verjuice says, it proceeds from the black- 
ness of their faces; as a Drury-lane message-bearer 
looks a capital actor when planted among the sticks 
on Richmond-green. Drove through Lombard-street, 
and got a nod from my banker, Sir Daniel Discount, 
who was seated at a pulpit-desk punching holes in old 
checks, super-enlightened by a fat mould candle four 
to the pound. Wife looked up at Mansion-house win- 
dows, but could not catch a glimpse of her bran-new 
ladyship, or either of the honorable misses. Drove, 
at an easy rate, along Cheapside ; feeling a serene 
complacency at being welldressed. Turning towards 
St. Paul’s when wife gave a loud scream as if she was 
struck, and, with a pull at the check-string that al- 
most brought the driver’s little finger into her lap, ex- 
claimed that she had quite forgotten a toy for little 
Sally Blueball. Deviated to corner of Paternoster- 
row, and stopped at Dunnett’s toy and Tunbridge 
warehouse, with rocking-horses enough to stock both 
theatres. Paviours and passengers made an awe- 
struck alley to let us pass. Much deliberation before 
final decision. Leaden rope-dancers, tumble-down 
London-criers, nut cracking human heads, and wax 
dolls with moveable eyes, successively chosen and re- 
jected. Wife at length pitched upon a little white 
dog, who, on being earnestly pressed. barked under his 
fore paws. Hada private opinion that it sounded more 
like a cuckoo, but was too prudent to give it utterance. 
“10 a.m. Arrived safely in Fleet-street. Wife de- 
siring Blueball’s shopman to be particularly careful of 
her shawl. Ushered up stairs, and introduced in 
form to the assembled company. Heard my own 
name repeated above twenty times, and longed for 
Bishop to set the serenade to music: ‘ Sir Christo- 
pher Contract, Mr. Simon Swandown; Mr. Simon 
Swandown, Sir Christopher Contract; Mr. Simon 
Swandown, Sir Samuel Suffrage; Sir Samuel Suff- 
rage, Mr. Simon Swandown.’ Ditto (wicy warcy, as 
the man has it in ‘ Sweethearts and Wives,’) with Mr. 
John Blueball and Mr. Peter Blueball, brothers of our 
host. Ditto with Mr. Prune and Mr. Popjoy, brother 
and half-brother of Mrs. Blueball. Head hardly set- 


'or Mauritania: at all events it began with an M. Aft- 


er the storm of introduction, sea settled into a dead 


tled, when it was set dizzy again by similar changes | 


rung between my wife and the wives of the aforesaid. 
Observed three old ladies, dressed, poor creatures ! 
in white muslin, at this inclement season, seated near 
the fire, and staring at the hearth-rug. Asked Blue- 
ball, in a whisper, who they were ? Was answered in 
another whisper, that they were maiden aunts, of Mrs. 





calm, nobody knowing what to talk about. Mrs. 
Blueball hereupon pulled the nursery-bell, and a show- 
er bath of brats ensued. Wife now produced white 
dog, which was received by little Sally, who, in the 
hurry of possession, quite foregot the requisite cour- 
tesy. That homage being performed at the instiga- 
tion of mamma, wife put urchin up to the barking pro- 
cess and the whole house echoed ere long ‘ cuckoo :’ 
odd overture toa marriage festival! Every body hab- 
ited in white: could not help thinking of the miller 
and his men. Much whispering and getting into 
holes and corners. Walked to the window. saw an 
old woman cleaning Waiithman’s upper casements, 
and thought of Whittington and his Cat. ‘Two of the 
little Blueballs, in their passage near the hearth-rug, 
unluckily pounced upon by two of the maiden aunts 
from the place beginning with an ¥). Little innocents 
forced to stand like stocks to have their heads smooth- 
ed down by two venerable paws. Did not see the ne- 
cessity of this, their pates being previously sufficient- 
ly glossy, but said nothing, the family having, I found, 
expectations in that quarter, 

“Felt a gnawing in my internals, and looked about 
sharp for tea and teast. Hinted my feelings to Bob 
Blueball, and was greeted with a horse laugh, append- 
ed to ‘You get no water here, great Rusty Fusty. 
We dont breakfast till we come from church. 

“Jla.m. A knock at the street door announced 
the advent of the bridegroom, and brought Betsy, the 
bride, into the room, supported by Emina and Har- 
riet, her two elder sisters. A general rising, aecom- 
panied by that sort of compassionate attention which 
is bestowed upon gentlemen in the press-yard while 
their fetters are knocking off. Betsy’s eyes red; 
dressed in order to look particularly well, and conse- 
quently never looked so ill. In two seconds in stalk- 
ed Richard Highdry. Ribbed white silk stockings, 
and breeches of the color of our Elizabeth’s canary 
bird: hair auburn, according to the Miss Blueballs ; 
but had he come on any errand short of courtship, I 
am convinced they would have dubbed it red. A hur- 
ried bow and a blush denoted the iniquity of his ob- 
ject. Seated himself, as in duty bound, next to his 
mistress upon a music stool. Offered him a chair; 
but he answered in a tone of affected indifierence, 
‘No, thank you—this will do very well!’ vibrating 
and creaking all the while like a tin chimney cap ina 
high wind. Another knock, and an announcement of 
two dingy looking trustees under the marriage settle- 
ment. Blueball in high spirits, snapping his fingers, 


jingling his keys in his breeches pocket, and darting 


his phy siognomy into every body’s face, like one in 
quest of his wits. Mrs. Blueball communicated apart 
with one of the dingy looking trustees, who thereupon 
addressed the company: ‘It is time to go to church. 
St. Bride’s being such a mere step, it is settled that we 
go on foot.’ Bride now applied sal volatile to her nos- 
trils, and groom, in my humble opinion, looked like a 
decided ass. Written paper produced by other dingy 
trustee, setting forth order of precedence, viz: Mr. 
Blueball and bride, Mrs. Blueball and groom, Sir 
Christopher Contract and Lady Suffrage, Sir Samuel 
Suffrage and Lady Contract, Bob Blueball and my 
wife, myself and Mauritanian aunt No. 1, Peter Blue- 
ball and ditto No. 2 2, Mr. Prune and ditto No. 3, the 
two dingy trustees with Emma and Harriet Blueball, 
and Mr. Popjoy with the French teacher. Troops 
filed off, and descended to the street door. Order of 


Blueball, who had come up to London on purpose ; | march much impeded by a string of Meux’s drays ex- 
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tending from Temple Bar to the Hand-in-Hand Fire- 
office. Three first couple darted between two drays, 
remainder left on pavement in frout of door. Mau- 
ritanian aunts thus separated to their no small terror. 
Forces at leagth saiely congregated in St. Bride’s 
church. Rank and file ranged round the aliar. <Au- 
dible sobs from mamma, and serious symptoms of hys- 
terics from Emma. Bridegroom fumbled in his waist- 
coat pocket for ring; would gladly have given him 
mine, but wife would not let ine. Ono being question- 
ed whether be would take Betsy Blueball! for his law- 
ful wife, groom waited halfa second, as if to deliber- 
ate, and at length out bolted ‘I will!’ like a pellet 
from a pop-gun, 

“12 p.m. Order of return impeded at corner of 
Bridge-street, by Bethel Union charity boys, in dwarf 
leather breeches, headed by Lord Gambier, and tailed 
by Mr. Wilberforce, singing a suitable hymu in duetto, 
Hundreds of servant maids looking out of garret win- 
Siaonificent 
breakfast in the meantime set out in drawing-room. 


dows. Safe back ai starting post. 


Found juniors of family busy in making up packets 
of bride-cake, with little bits drawn through the ring 
for special favorites. Wife made me cram ours into 
my coat poeket: grease evidently oozing through: 
did not quite approve of having my new blue coat 
pocket made a butt ry hatch, but thought it expedient 
to say nothing. 
maid. Bridegroom, having one hand round bride's 
waist, reached his cup too carelessly in the other, and 
consequently tilted half its contents upon his own 


Coffee handed round by simpering 


canary shorts. The latter, in the parts thus deluged, 
assumed an autumnal tinge not ill suited to the sea- 
son. More finger-snapping and tomfooling from 


Blueball, who exhibited in triumph the key of the 
street door, swearing, that on a day of such fan and 
jollity, nobody should depart ull midnight. Looked 
about for the fun and jollity: Momus’s writ returned 
Non est inventus. 

“Tp.m. Affairs ata dead stand-still. Piano open- 
ed by Emma. Three aunts reinstated near the hearth- 
rug. Two of them beckoned their former captives, 
but youngsters hung fire, as not approving of any 
more head patting. Bride tried her hand at ‘She 
loves and loves forever,’ but burst into tears at the 


second line, and finished the business with a glass of 


water. Two dingy trustees began to pore over draft 
of marriage settlement ; the words ‘ three per cents.— 
vested—body issue, if any—then to such only child— 
‘ : Flattened 
my nose against window-pane, and betted sixpences 


tolies quolies,” being distinctly audible. 


with Bob Blueball upon passing hackney coaches: if 


number above five hundred | was to pay him; if be- 
low, he me. Hack chaise and pair drove up to the 
door, to convey happy couple, accompanied by Nan- 
cy, to Star and Garter, at Richmond. Kisses, tears, 
and farewells. Bridegroom’s asinine aspect in no 
way diminished. Had he been ridden by Balarm, 
Martin of Galway’s hill would have protected him 
from ill usage. Tried to get a kiss from the bride, 
and got my mouth full of Brussels lace. 

“2 p.m. Eanui banished by political discussion. 
Great abuse of the Cortes by Mr. Popjoy for coward- 
ice; proposition denied by Sir Christopher Contract, 
who swore that Spain owed all her prosperity to that 
quarter. Found at length that they were talking of 
two distinct people, Mr. Popjoy alluding to the sub- 
missionists at Cadiz, and Sir Christopher to the gen- 
tleman in armor, personated by Mr. Cooper at Covent 
garden theatre. Wife much occupied in showing 
Lady Suffrage the mode in which the scariet tips 
were made to adhere to her white feathers. Lord 
Mayor's-day dinner discussed; three men in armor 
criticised ; and many causes assigned for the absence 
of the nobility. General opinion that they were all 
deep in civic magistrate’s books, and dreaded being 


jollitvy was to begin. 


dunned. Another political storm. Sir Christopher 
contended that Lord Holland ought to be thrown in- 
to the sea: and Sir Samuel Suffrage swore that Mr. 
Canning deserved to be hanged. Thought to soften 
down matters, as I do at home; so I suggested that 
Mr. Canning should only be half hanged, and that 
Lord Holland should be sunk only up to the middle 
in Probert’s pond, Proposition treated by both par- 
ties with an indignant frown, as proceeding from a 
wretch who kaew nothing of the matter. Took up 
Morning Chronicle, and read for the fourth time ac- 
countoft sale at Gill’s-hill cottage. Mr. Prune, a great 
collector of curiosities, showed me a feather from the 
bed that Miss Noves slept inthe night of the murder ; 
knocked down to him yesterday by Page, the auc- 
tioneer at £4 10s. Had nearly finished that article, 
aud was setting about reading the whole paper, be- 
ginning with ‘No. 18,028,’ and ending with * Printed 
and Published,’ when old Blacball whisked the paper 
out of my hand, and exclaimed, ‘What! reading ? 
no reading to day. This is, as Tom Thumb says, a 
day of fun and jollity.” Wondered when the fun and 
Looked out of the window, and 
envied the black sweeper officiating at the base of 
Wilkes’s pedestal. N. B. idleness a very laborious 
trade. Ifany youth has no objection to a fatiguing 
occupation, let him be bound apprentice to a nothing- 
to-do man. 

3p. ™M. Determined to stand it no longer. Watch- 
ed opportunity, when host was chuckling and poking 
the ribs of trustee at the window, to open parlor door 
softly. Stole down stairs on tiptoe; rushed out of 
back door; put my foot upon an inverted pail; used 
mop as school-boys do a leaping-pole, cleared Mother 
Mangle’s railway ; got safe into Flower-de-luce-court ; 
bolted out Into into Fleet-market; walked briskly up 
Ludgate-hill; and on turning up Ave Maria-lane, 
heard a hard breathing in my rear. Heart palpitat- 
ed like the woman’s in Ovid, who was turned into a 
holly bush. Quickened my pace; and on entering 
Paternoster-row, bobbed swiftly to the left, and dived 
into the viscera of Newgate-market. Slackened my 
pace, no longer dreading pursuit: walked leisurely 





along Cheapside, the Poultry and Cornhill; and with 


great delight, on full "Change, mixed myself with 
Jews, jobbers, brokers, and Turkey merchants. 
Talked with Moses Tresorio, whose splashed black 
satin breeches, boots and spurs, denoted the muddy 
state of the road from Stamford-bill. Chatted with 
Cringe, the broker, about yellow pine timber, Zante 
fustic, musquash skins, tub bark, and gum arabic: 
was in the very act of looking at stonemason chipping 
the smut from the dilated nostrils of George the First, 
when somebody gently touched my elbow, and, on 
turning round, to my great consternation! beheld 
Blueball’s shopman, who touching his hat, exclaimed, 
‘Beg pardon, sir, but master says you must come 
back.’ Gave him a shilling to promise to say he 
could not meet with me. Went home, asd caught 
Peter Pencil, my foreman, practising the jumping 
waltz with Betty, with a blind fiddler aiding and abet- 
ting upon a two stringed kit. 

5 p.m. Went back to dinner, and mollified Blue- 
ball with a story about a returned acceptance of Col, 
Palaver’s, and the necessity of giving notice to the 
drawer. Ladled out the pea-soup, sitting between 
maiden aunt No. 1, and Lady Suflrage. Long story 
from the latter about dead bodies found in a cave un- 
der Manchester-buildings, with dice boxes in their 
hands. Conversation during dinner rather miscella- 
neous—the snbjeets being the length of leases in Long- 
lane, Lilliput pavement in St. James’s square, massa- 
cre of Mr. Barber Beaumont in his ground floor study, 
price of a couple of Dorking fowls, Miss Waithman’s 
feathers, Letitia Hawkins, Clara Fisher, Moore's 
‘Fly not yet,’ and Edwin’s fal de ral tit.’ 


Sri tiadn candied 
si 
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“6 p.m. Hints from old Blueball to me to pro- 
pose health of bride and bridegroom: trembled as | 
filled my glass: had the requisite speech quite by 





heart yesterday, having been heard by wife without | 


missing a word. Got upon my legs and transposed a 
dozen initials, viz.—said that ‘1 rose to toast a pro- 


pose, which | had no doubt the company would de- | 


light with a great deal of drink; that | was not much 
used to spublic peaking, and therefore should merely 
health the drink of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Highdry, 


and may they be a cappy hupple!’ Speech received | 


with great applause, notwithstanding the hey contra- 
ry sides of its consonants. Mrs. Blueball burst into 
tears in order to return thanks—felt highly flattered 
by the flattering manner in which, &c. that she had 
lost the flower of her flock, (here the eldest survivor 
reddened )—she should never see her equal, (here the 


second survivor bridled)—she hoped and trusted she | 
never should lose another—(Here Emily, just come | 


out, giggled and cast a glance upon her flirting asso- 


ciate, Peter Prune, as much as to say, ‘1 would not | 


be a good offer in her way,’) she hoped the company 
had been feasted to their satisfaction, (applause) she 
left the management of the wine to Mr. Blueball, but 
in justice to herself, she must say she bought the 
almonds and raisins from Groom's opposite, and 
blanched the former with her own hands. (Great and 
continued applause.) 

“7 p. mM. Sad symptoms of music. Heard Bob 
Blueball squeaking a preparatory tenor, and Mr. Pe- 
ter Prune, who piques himself upon base, grumbling 
in his gizzard. Anticipated with horror the accus- 
tomed routine, viz: ‘ Hark the lark,’ the ‘ Loadstars,’ 
‘When shall we three meet again,’ and ‘ Drink to me 
only,’ for the ninety-ninth time. Entertained an ap- 
prehension that the parties might even be ‘ Deserted 
by the waning moon,’ when providentially a cry of 
‘Fire!’ saluted our ears from the street. Ran to the 
window, threw back the curtain, and found it to pro- 
ceed from two butcher’s boys, who with pop-guns 
were playing atduels. Said nothing, but walked back 
with a grave face. Wife in hysterics already. Be- 
held the Albion engines pumping in at the parlor- 
window. Insisted, if | loved her, that I should call a 
hackney-coach, greeting me with accustomed rondeau, 
‘Do make haste, do.’ Threw up the sash and shouf- 
ed ‘Coach,’ ina voice that might have drawn one 
from the Pavement in Moorfields. Wife darted into 
vehicle in an excess of terror, quite forgetting the 
shaw] which she had given shopman for safe custody. 
Hasty adieus, and tea and toast in Bush-lane. 

“If nobody marries till Simon Swandown again at- 
tends the ceremony, Malthus will have no reason to 
grumble at excess of population.” p. 201-13. 





POETRY. 





AH NO! AH NO! 
To a Favorite Child. 
BY JAMES NACK, 


In life perhaps thou hast only trod, 
As yet, in a path as soft and sweet 

As the flowrets wreathed on a verdant sod, 
Which bend to the pressure of delicate feet : 

In the path thou hast only begun to tread, 
Perhaps no thorn has betrayed its sting, 

And the clouds that brood there too oft, have fled, 
By Innocence chased on her snow-white wing ; 

For often a Paradise seems to attend 
Our earliest steps in this world below ; 

But ah! will that Paradise bloom to the end ? 
Stern destiny answers, Ahno! Ah no! 


The tree with verdure adorns the shore, 
While the laving spray at its foot is thrown ; 








But the waves roll on to return no more, 
And the tree stands withering all alone! 
Each friend of our early years is a wave, 
In the sea of joy we are flourishing by ; 
But they roll away to the gulph of the grave, 
And our hearts in loneliness withering sigh ! 
And such is the doom I must bear—for now, 
While yet in my boyhood, I find it so! 
But never, dear cherub, may Heaven allow 
Such doom to await thee—ah no! ahno! 
DESPONDENCY. 


O, give me back, destroyer Time! 








The treasures of my youth, 

When hope was bright, and fancy wore 
The borrowed hues of truth! 

It may not be! it may not be! 
Life’s shadowy joys are gone ; 

Like rose-leaves scattered on a stream, 


They vanished, one by one. 


I sigh to think how many days 
Of sorrow and of care 
Have flitted o’er my furrowed brow 
Since youth’s gay wreaths were there. 
The flowers, the flowers, have perished alk 
That hope’s light fingers braided; 
Yet still their memory is sweet, 


Though all their hues have faded. 


No more, no more—oh! never more, 
Around my heart shall throng 


Those peaceful thoughts that once could soothe, 


Like music’s sweetest song. 
My soul is dark and desolate, 
And grief corrodes my breast— 
Oh! like a dove, that [could flee 
Away, and be at rest! Ww. 


WHERE JS HE? 





BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


Ah, where is he, my friend in youth, 

Whose heart with mine was fondly twined, 
In whose clear voice spoke dauntless truth, 

In whose young breast was honor shrined 2 
Companions then, where’er we roved, 

In childhood’s sunny hours of glee, 
I now in vain seek him I loved, 

And friendship murmurs—Where is He 2 


We met in learning’s tranquil bowers, 
Together conned her classic page ; 

And fondly deemed that hearts like ours 
Would glow the same from youth to age: 
What plans we formed! what vows we swore 

Of firm regard and constancy ! 
Few years are past, and, as before, 
My friendship glows—but Where is He? 


Our school-boy days flew swiftly by, 
And manhood broke youth's spell ; 
We bade farewell with tearful eye— 
Then turned—once more to bid farewell! 
His lot in council halls was cast ; 
My course was on the heaving sea = 
My toilsome wanderings o’er at last, 
I seek my friend—O where is He? 


Admiring crowds no longer wait, 
With rapture, on his powerful tongue ; 
The eye is quenched whose orb of late 
The lightning glance of genius flung ; 
And when I cry, O where art thou, 
Beloved in youth so fervently 2 
A starting tear, a saddened brow, 
Repeat in silence—Where is He ? 
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His home’s deserted! on its hearth 
‘I'he cheerful flames no more ascend ; 
Sorrow hath hushed the voice of mirth: 
In vain I call, my friend! my friend! 
Hope’s cherished visions all are fled, 
And he I sought hath ceased to be : 
An echo wakes, as from the dead, 
And lowly murmurs, Where is He ?* 








A MOTHER’S LAMENT FOR THE DEATH OF HER 
CHILD. 


BY THE SAME. 


A dew-drop on a withered leaf, 

As bright, as pure, and oh! as brief, 

Thy being was—thou camest from heaven, 
As dews descend, at quiet even ; 

When blushed the morning’s early ray, 
Thou, beauteous one, wast passed away! 
If thou hadst lived, thou fragile flower, 
Sole blossom in life’s withered bower, 
Ah! not as now would grief's control 
Awake this fever in my soul! 

I fondly hoped that thou wouldst be 

All that thy sire was erst to me; 

But thou art dead, beloved,—and I 

Care not how soon with thee I lie! 

The grave were now a welcome bed 

For this throbbing heart and aching head. 


The beam which lights the crystal tear 
That glistens on the woodland rose, 
Ere yet dissolved to viewless air, 
Upward again to heaven it goes— 
Pure as that beam, that tear, my child, 
Wast thou, when last thou lookedst on me, 
While thy pale lips so sweetly smiled, 
As if death wore no frown for thee: 
And then, (O God! why hast thou dealt 
Such anguish to the widow’s breast! ) 
While mutely by thy couch I knelt, 
And thy cold cheek to mine was prest, 
Without a sigh—without a groan, 
Thy soul exhaled—my son! my son! 


Thou sittest in yonder heaven now, 
A cherub near the Eternal’s throne— 
O, teach my heart to bear the blow 
That leaves me here on earth—alone ! 
I should not weep—but tears will flow 
Whene'er my thoughts return to thee! 
That thou art blessed I know—I know— 
But ah! the waste that’s left to me! 





*The idea contained in the concluding two lines of the above 
2m is much more forcibly expressed in the following well 
nown sentence, which Mr. Rogers states, in his notes to the 
Pleasures of Memory, to be translated from an Arabic manu- 
script. 

“ Lcame to the place of my birth, and I said—The friends of 
my youth, where are they? An echo answered, Where are 
they ?”’ 

Lord Byron acknowledges himself to have been indebted to 
the same source for the beautiful lines which conclude the an- 
nexed passage from the Bride of Abydos: 


“ Wo tothee rash and unrelenting chief! 
Vainly thou heapest the dust upoa thy head, 
Vainly the sackcloth o’er thy limbs dost spread— 
By that same hand Abdallah, Selim, bled. 
Now let it tear thy beard in idle grief; 
Thy pride of heart, thy bride for Osman’s bed, 
She, whom thy Sultan had but seen to wed, 
Thy daughter’s dead ! 
Hope of thine age, thy twilight’s lonely beam, 
The star hath set that shone on Helle’s stream. 
What quenched its ray ?—The blood that thou hast shed 
Hark ! to the hurried question of despair : 


“ Where is my child ?”—an echo answers Where ?” 





Of every glimmering light bereft 

That shone upon my pathway here, 
Nought, nought, in life, to me is left, 

But frenzy’s dream and memory’s tear ! 


Come, on the wings of slumber, come, 
Thou bright one, from thy place of rest! 
Descend from thy eternal home, 
Again to sooth thy mother’s breast ! 
Dispel these clouds of doubt and gloom 
That gather round the mourner’s brow; 
Tell her of hope beyond the tomb— 
O, be her guardian angel now! 


I would not wake thy wrath, my God! 
By murmuring at thy righteous will; 
I strive to kiss the chastening rod ; 
But nature speaks in anguish still: 
These rending sobs I cannot hush ; 
These burning tears I cannot smother ; 
There is a voice in every gush 
That tells I am—no! was—a mother! 


Death! thou hast quenched the only beam 
That glimmered o’er life’s stormy wave, 
And left me childless on the stream 
That rushes darkly to the grave; 
Yet, yet I triumph o’er thee, death, 
And rise above thy poor control! 
Thy touch may freeze the ebbing breath— 
Thou canst not harm the immortal soul! 
And while around the tempest rages, 
Firm midst the storm my courage stands! 
My faith is on the Rock of Ages, 
My home, the house not built with hands. 


STANZAS. 
BY THE SAME. 


O weep not for this parting, 
Nor let grief shade thy brow! 

Our hearts will dance more lightly soon 
For the cares that load them now. 


Joy is the child of sorrow, 
And smiles are born of tears ; 
As for each drop of April rain 
A blooming flower appears. 


Remember our last meeting! 
What rapture thrilled us o’er! 

Ne’er had we known that sweetest bliss, 
But parting went before. 


Afflictions are from heaven 
Totry the sons of earth ; 

In firmness be not wanting thou, 
Who hast each other worth. 


When suinmer’s sun is shining, 
Each forest tree is green; 

But when winter frowns, one tree alone 
With verdure decks the scene. 


Let others droop and wither 
When clouds the sky deform ; 

But be thou like that evergreen, 
And smile amidst the storm. 





VARIETIES. 





LITERARY. 
Tales of the Great St. Bernard. 
Tuts work from the pen of Mr. Croly, which is about 
to be republished here, by the Messrs. J. & J. Harper, 
has been well spoken of by the London critics. The 
first story in the collection is entitled, “ The Squire’s 
Tale; or the Woes of Wealth.” It is replete with a 
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large fund of humor, and is related in a spirit of great 
vivacity and life. 
vivid sketches of some of the most prominent and di- 
verting features of the busy bustling world of London, 


children whom his death has made orphans, we are 


Its delineations are accurate and | unwilling to believe that the enterprise will not meet 


with liberalencouragement. If we are not mistaken, 
the last work from Mr. Harby’s pen, consisting of de- 


and evince that the author has mixed much with so- | sultory criticisms on literary men and productions, is 
ciety, and looked on men and manners with thinking | at this time in the press in London. 


eyes. Some ofthe other tales have already appeared 
through the medium of periodical publications ; as, for | 


example, ‘* The Red-nosed Lieutenant.” 
- Mrs. Hemans’s Early Poems. 

Bearing this title, two neat little volumes of Mes. 
Hemans’s metrical effusions have been recently pub- 
lished in Boston, under the editorial superintendeuce 
of Professor Norton, of Cambridge. Among the con- 
tents, we may enumerate, The Restoration of the 
Works of Art to Italy; Tales and Historic Scenes in 
Verse; The Sceptic; Translations and Original Po- 
ems; Modern Greece ; the Meeting of Wallace and 


Bruce on the Banks of the Carron; (a prize poem) | 


The last Constantine; Greek Sones; Miscellaneous 
Pieces; and Hymns on the Works of Nature, for 
Children. Some of the poems in these volumes are 
now for the first time given tothe public: aud the en- 
tire collection has been made under the superintend- 
ence, and published at the expense of Professor Nor- 
ton, with the praiseworthy intention of converting the 
wide and well deserved popularity of Mrs. Hemans 
in this country to its proper and legitimate end— 
her own pecuniary advantage. The entire profits of the 
edition are to be appropriated for the benefit of that 
admirable lady. ‘Lhe former volumes prepared un- 
der the superintendence of the same liberal minded 
editor, and with the same benevolent motive, we are 
sorry to learn did not yield the expected harvest to 
their author, and for a reason that reflects shame on 
the covetous and unworthy spirit of those publishers 
who rendered the design abortive. Immediately on 


Mr. Norton issuing the previous volumes of Mrs. Ee- 


mans’s poems, notwithstanding that his motive in do- 
ing so was welland generally understood, others en- 
tered into a disgraceful competition, and by pouring 
into the market cheaper editions, at least neutralized 
the good that was intended, if they did not make the 
editor an actual loser by his benevolence. It is very 
much to be desired that such a mean and blameworthy 
spirit of speculation may not interfere with the success 
of this renewed attempt. Though the law does not 
secure to the author the advantage to be derived 
from mental labor, ina foreign country, nor to a suffi- 
cient extent in one’s own, yet there should not be any 
found so poor of soul as to avail themselves of this de- 
fect to throw obstructions in the way of an object so 
highly laudable as that which in the present instance 
is avowed. 
American Monthly Magazine. 

Under this title, N. P. Willis, Esq. so well known 
throughout this country for his vivacious and tender 
poetry, and his gay-hearted sketches, is about to es- 
tablish a monthly literary paper in Boston, Its con- 
tents will be composed of original articles, reviews, 
and notices of current literature, a summary of the 
events of the times, and a discussion of the leading po- 
litical topics of the day. 

Harby’s Works. 

Proposals have been issued in Charleston for pub- 
lishing by subscription a selection of the Plays, Es- 
says, Discourses, &c. of the late Isaac Harby, Esq. 
together with a memoir of his life, for the benefit of 
his family. The writings of this excellent scholar, 
whose recent death in this city must be remembered 
by many of our readers, are replete with many beau- 
ties, both of thought and style, and possess intrinsic 
claims to patronage. When to these ts superadded 


the strong appeal which is made inthe bare statement 
of the fact that the profits accruing from the publica- 
tion are to be devoted to a large family of interestiag | 


, the general reader. 


The Ladies’ Mavazine. 
The first number of the second volume of Mrs, 
| Hale’s well conducted Miscellany is lying before us, 
and amply sustains, both in respect to the varicis 
‘and merit of its contents, the reputation which the 
work has acquired. Among a uumber of poetical 
pieces which giace its pages, there is one, “ The 
Stream of ‘Time,’ from the pen of the accomplished 
lady editor, which, together with a truly excellent 
prose article on criticism, we should be pleased to 
transfer to our pages, were it not contrary to the plan 
of our paper. In her prefatory observations to the 
second volume of her Magazine, Mrs. Hale states, 
that she does not write for fame ; but is animated by 
the hope of a far higher reward, that of being ena- 
Lled to support and edueate her children; and, (as 
she truly and touchingly observes in conclusion) the 
public has the surest guaranty on earth that she will 
endeavor to redeem her pledge—the guaranty of a 
mother’s aflection. With such an object, and pur- 
sued by such praiseworthy means—praiseworth both 
in spirit and execution—we hope she may not, and 
think she cannot, be unsuccessful. 
A New ¢ yclopedia. 

A new Cyclopedia is about to be commenced in 
London, in which some of the first scientific and lite- 
rary inen of the age are said to have united their la- 
bors. One of the peculiarities which will character- 
ise the work is stated to be, that it will contain trea- 
tises on the most abstruse departments of science and 
art totally divested of technical language and sym- 
hols, and thereby present them in such a form, that 
all their most important results will be intelligible to 
it may be practicable to do this ; 
but it most certainly will be found extremely difficult 
of accomplishment, and it may reasonably be doubt- 
ed in how far the design is likely to be productive of 
utility. The time expended in acquiring that kind of 
knowledge which makes the technicals of science per- 
fectly intelligible, is far less, we cannot but think, 
than would be consumed in the roundabout process of 
reducing science to the level of unlettered apprehen- 
sion. To use a familiar illustration—we have seen 
very coinplicated and beautiful pieces of mechanism, 
constructed by ingenious persons without any other in- 
strument than a knife; but in how much less time, 
and with how much more accuracy, might not the work 
have been accomplished, had the fabricator availed 
himself of the proper tools ! 

Tales of the Moors. 

It is mentioned in the latest London papers that 
Washington Irving has a work, under the above ti- 
title, nearly ready for publication. It will comprise 
a historical view of the rise, glory, and downfall of 
the Moors in Spain, composed chiefly from manu- 
script documents to which Mr. Irving had access du- 
ring his recent sojourn m that country. 

Military Adventures. 

Amone the works announced in the late London 
papers, as being about to be published, we notice one 
of an auto-biographical kind, which it is anticipated 
will afford much entertainment. It is entitled, ‘* Me- 
moirs of the extraordinary Military Career of John 
Shipp, late a Lieutenant in his Majesty’s 87th. Regi- 
ment. Written by Himself’? The author survives to 
write these memoirs alter many and most interesting 
‘‘ hair-breadth ’scapes,’”’ among which are mentioned 
his having led four forlorn hopes. and received six 
ball wounds. ‘The narrative extends over a pe:iod of 
thirty-four years of an uncommonly eventful life, 
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Sayings and Doings at Killarney. 
Crofton Croker’s Sayings and Doings at Killarney 
was on the eve of publication. ‘Lhe work ts said to be 
arecord of the auihor’s personal adventures at the | 
lakes, and to contain all the jokes, stories, songs and | 
sketches, which he uttered, collected, sung, or desigu- | 
ed, duriug his sojourn there, It wili also contain a 
narrative of Sir Waiter Scott’s, Lockhart’s and Miss 
Edgeworth’s visit to the likes—to the latter of whom 
the volume is dedicated. 
FINE ARTS. 


David’s Present to the United States. 

A letter has been received by the President of the 
United States from M. David, Professor of the School | 
of Painting, &c. in Paris, accompanying a Bust of 
La Fayette, which he presents to Congress. The 
wish he expresses, that it should be elevated on a pe 
destal, near lo lhe monument erected to Washington, | 
will be found difficult to comply with. We make 
room for a translation of the letter. 

* Paris, Ith. Seplember, 1828. 

“ To the President: 1 have made a tust of La 
Fayette, and would willingly raise a statue to his hon- 
or—unot for himself, because he has no need of it, but 
for ourselves, who approve in so lively a manner the 
desire of expressing the aflectionate regard and ad- 
miration with which we are inspired for him. 

“The youthof the French nation is filled with admi- 
ration for the virtues of the youth and the old age of 
him of whom I send you a likeness. 

“« They envy the glory that was acquired upon the 
American soil, by the side of the immortal Washing- | 
ton, and in the defence of our noble rights. | 

** They envy that glory which has been acquired on 
the soil of France, in the midst of the troubles of Pa-! 
ris and Versailles, where, in breasting the storm, he 
wanted courage as little in the struggles of debate, as 
he did in contending with the sword. 

“They envy that glory which covers the front!) 
bleached by age, but still sparkling with the fire of 
liberty and patriotism. 

“Ictisin the name of this youthful feeling of the | 
French nation, ambitious to imitate every thing gen- 
erous and great, that {| offer you a work upon which 
my hands have been employed for some time, and 
with great care, 

“1 could wish that it was more worthy of the subject | 
—more worthy of the place which | am desirous to | 
see itoccupy. Yes, sir, | would wish that the bust of 
our brave Geveral, of our illustrious Deputy, should 
be elevated on a pedestal in the audience chamber of 
Congress, near the monument erected to Washington 
himself; thatthe soa be placed by the side of the fa- 
ther; or, if you please, that the two brothers in arms, | 
the two companions in victory, the friends of order | 
and of law, may be no more separated in our estima- 
tion, than they were in their devotion to the cause of, 
liberty and in the hour of peril. 

‘ Lafayette is one of the ties that unites the worlds | 
—he visited the new one to remain there fora few) 
months, and to salute once more your sacred land of 
justice and equality, and has returned to us after hav-| 
ing partaken of your feasts and received the honor | 
and benediction of your nation, 

“| hasten to render my homage in return—lI pre-| 
sent you with his image. It will be a memento, that | 
the original may often recal to the National Assembly | 
those eternal principles upon which the independence | 
ofthe States reposes, and which are the foundation of 
their safety. | 

‘Tam with profound respect, Mr. President, your | 
very humble and obedient servant, DAVID, 








‘¢ Member of the Institute of France, and Professor 
of the School of Painting—Member of the 
Legion of Honor.” 
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DRAMATIC, 


The Bowery Theatre. 

This establishment is to open, under ‘+e manage- 
ment of Messrs. Gilfert and Barrett, during the ensu- 
ing week. We understand that many judicious alter- 
ations have been ma:ie in the internal decorations and 
conveniences of the house, and that a great number 
of valuable engagements have been effected, while 
at the same time several of the former worthless ap- 
pendages have been discharged. There was much 
room tor improvement in both respects. 

The Chatham Theatre. 

This beautiful little place of Dramatic entertain- 
ment, formerly so popular, and of late so unsuccess- 
ful, has been taken, we are pleased to perceive, by 
Mr. Hackett, for the purpose of converting it into an 
English Opera House, on a plan that shall combine 
the advantages of the two London Summer Theatres 
Roval, the Haymarket and the King’s Theatre. It 
will be opened about the first of May next, for a sea- 
son of four months, and the performances will be 
confined exclusively to Comedy, Opera, Melo-drama, 
and Farce. Together with his acquaintance with the 
theatrical profession, Mr. Hackett possesses other, 
and equally important requisites forthe task he has un- 
dertaken, such as knowledge of business, activity and 


| industry, and, not least, the intelligence and urbanity 


of a gentleman. It affords us great pleasure to un- 
derstand that the terms of the lease which Mr. Hack- 


ett has obtained, are extremely favorable ; and we con- 


clude this paragraph by expressing our sincere and 
hearty wishes for his success. 
Lore in Wrinkles. 

A new operetta has Jately been produced in Lon- 
don, at the Drury Lane Theatre, bearing the above ti- 
tle. The plot is said to be ingeniously constructed, 
the dialogue replete with wit and smart repartee, and 
the music very agrecable and appropriate. The an- 
nouncement of a repetition was received with great 
applause. 

Charles the Twelfth. 

This is the name of another new piece (in two 
acts) recently produced at Drury Lane. As we un- 
derstand that it will shortly be brought forward in 
this city, we give the following synopsis of the plot, 
which we copy from the Loudon Literary Gazette, 

“ Major Vanberg has been accused of treasonable 
correspondence with the unfortunate Livonian, John 
Reinhold Patkul, who was delivered up by Augustus, 
king of Saxony, to Charles XII, in violation of all 
the laws of nations, and broken upon the wheel. 
Through the influence of an enemy high in the coun- 
cil of regency, Vanberg is condemved, during Charles’s 
absence in the Ukraine, to perpetual banishment; but 
trusting at the return of the king to Sweden, that he 
shall be able to prove his innocence, the Major re- 
crosses the frontier, and takes refuge ina sequestered 
village in the island of Rugen, Swedish Pomerania, 
where his foster brother, Adam Brock, resides, who 
sends privately forthe Major’s daughter, Ulrica, and, 
to baffle suspicion sets them up in the little inn of the 
place, under the name of Firmann. The king at last 
returns from Turkey and repairs to Straslund, where 
he is besieged by the Prussians. The former threat- 
ening a descent on the neighboring island of Rugen, 
the king secretly crosses the Straits of Gelex, and, un- 
known to any of the inhabitants, arrives at the little 
village where Vanberg has turned innkeeper, and 
takes up his abode in the house. Charles having been 
absent from his country since the age of seventeen, 
was scarcely recollected on his return by any of his 


| subjects; and this circumstance involved the monarch 


in a series of whimsical adventures, which end in his 
being arrested by a meddling burgomaster, as the 
traitor Vanberg. The discovery of his real rank, and 
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the announcement of the landing of the Danes, termi- 
nates the first act. In the second, the historical fact 
of his taking the guard for a wounded Colonel named 
Reichel, as related by Voltaire, and the better known 
explosion of a shell in the antechamber, while Charles 
was dictating a letter to his secretary, are ingeniously 
woven into the dramatic plot of the piece. The first 
leads to his discovery of Vanberg’s innocence, and the | 
second to the knowledge of Gustavus’s love for Ulrica. | 
Charles’s narrow escape at the battle of S. from | 
the hands of a Danish lieutenant, also related by 
Voltaire, is made subservient to the general interest of | 
the drama, as Vanberg is discovered to be his preserv- | 
er. The king concludes the piece by dispensing jus- | 
tice and mercy in a truly royal style.”’ 
The Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnel Green. 

James Sheridan Knowles, known as the author of 
Virginius, has a play, bearing the above title, in the 
press, in London. It had been produced on the stage 
in Drury Lane, but, on the first night of its represen- 
tation, was, to use the expression of one of the Lon- 
don literary papers, “definitively and deservedly | 
damned.”’ The cause of the failure is stated to be an 
enthusiastic love and admiration on the part of the au- 
thor of the old English drama;—a cause which we 
should suppose calculated to produce the directly 
reverse effect. But in explanation of this singular | 
reason, it is afterwards more than hinted that his imi- 
tative powers have been exerted in copying, not the 
beauties, but the faults and excrecences of his models ; 
that he had imbibed a portion of the manner, but 
scarcely any of the spirit of Shakspeare. One critic, | 
in commenting on this play, observes, that its story, 
though possibly founded in truth, is improbable and | 
unnatural in the extreme, and that the plotis so awk- 
wardly and unskilfully managed, as not easily to be 
paralleled for absurdity in the whole range of the 
drama. In the list of dramatis persone there are no 
fewer than thirty-six characters, besides the anony- 
mous addenda, which come under the general desig- 
nations of barons, knights, gentlemen, gentlemen-pen- 
sioners, trumpeters, heralds, citizens, ladies, women, 
and a half dozen e/ celera. Numerous as is the com- 
pany at old Drury, the manager must, we think, have | 
been sadly puzzled to supply the necessary host of | 
actors, to say nothing of their talents or fitness for 
their parts. 





Forrest. 

Forrest,—the immitable Forrest— after having con- 
cluded a short and uncommonly successful engage- 
ment in Philadelphia, has been since delighting the 
inhabitants of Washington with lis beautiful histrionic 
exhibitions. The papers, and private letters, speak— 
as indeed how should it be otherwise ?—in the warm- 
est terms of his delineations. 











SKETCH. 





RunninG THE Matt. 
Going Ashore. 

a Hush, Lorenzo! 

The footfall of the watchful officer 

Proclaims he does his midnight duty well; 

And ever and anon, the sentinel’s arms, 

Reflecting, when he turns, the bright moon’s beams, 

Show that the veteran sleeps not at his post. 

We must be cautious. is The Surprise. 
Start not, gentle reader. Ido not intend entering 
into a discussion of the question which at present oc- 
cupies a considerable share of the public attention,— 
whether it be proper or not to prohibit the running of 
the mail on Sunday—as might be inferred from the 
title of this Sketch. My object is simply to relate a 
trifling naval occurrence in which I was an actor, and 
to which I have given an appellation that my naval 











readers will well understand. For the information of 


those, however, who do not write U. S. N. after their 
names, it may be as well to state, that “‘ running the 
mail” is a technical phrase, which expresses the of- 
fence of an officer who leaves his ship by stealth, for 
the purpose of visiting the shore, without obtaining 
the permission, and, perhaps, against the express or- 
ders of his commander. With this siugle prelimina- 
ry remark, | proceed to my story. 

The squadron to which | was attached was lying in 
the tranquil and pleasant bay of Port Mahon, a little 
town in the island of Minorca, when, to the surprise 
and regret of every officer, orders were suddenly is- 
sued to make ready for sea. When this signal was 
heisted aboard the Commodore’s ship, and the An- 
swering Pennon of every vessel of the squadron had 
been run up to the mast-head in reply, the bustle and 
activity which ensued can only be imagined by those 
who have had an opportunity of seeing the alertness 
and agility which our seamen are wont to show in fo- 
reign ports. Although nothing was less dreamed of 
than that we were about to get under way from the 
agreeable place where we had calculated to winter ; 
yet the moment that the commodore’s intention was 
made known, each ship entered into a spirited com- 
petition with the others, to see which would first have 
every thing ready, for immediate departure. For a 
long time nothing was heard over the bosom of the 
quiet water but the shrill piping of the Boatswains 
and their mates, the loud clear orders of the officers 
of the respective decks, and the treble of the 
younger midshipmen, as they passed the word from 
one part of the ship to another. On the yards, the 
men were busy in bending their sails, reeving their 
sheets, and the like, and below, the gunner and his 
crew were passing up the messenger, and getting their 
hooks and nippers ready for unmooring. 

While all this bustle and confusion was at its height, 
the sun disappeared from the west, to shed the full ef- 
fulgence of his noontide beams upon that dear land to 
which our thoughts and wishes often wandered. The 
high turret of the white convent, on one side of the 
beautiful bay, and the little lookout towers on the loft- 
iest of the green eminences that skirt the other, still 
glittered in his level rays, for sometime after the soft 
and rosy twilight had settled on every object on the 
water. At length, by the time that the broad round 
moon had risen over the scene, all the necessary pre- 
parations were completed, and an order was sent for- 
ward to the Boatswain to pipe down. This signal was 
repeated from the different ships of the squadron, and, 
for a few minutes, the peculiar and rather melodious 
note, sounding here and there through the still air, 
and prolonged by echo, awakened in the breast a 
sensation somewhat akin to the warbling of the ten 
thousand minstrels of Spring, in the green forests of 
my own native land. 

But other and very different emotions soon succeed 
ed to these, as I looked upon the quiet little town be- 
fore me, where I had spent many pleasant hours, and 
which | was now on the eve of leaving—perhaps for- 
ever—without even the sad privilege of saying ‘“ good 
bye” tothe fewwhom I most valued. A trifling trans- 
gression of duty, about a month previous to this time, 
had aroused the ire of my commander, and, like all 
mean men, fond of using to the uttermost ‘his little 
brief authority,’’ he had issued an order to the first 
lieutenant, forbidding him to let me visit the shore 
again, without his special permission. Notwithstand- 
ing that this prohibition was extremely irksome, I had 
hitherto borne it without a murmur, rather than solicit 
the removal of my unmerited and unwarrantable pun- 
ishment, from aman “ of soul so dead,” that I knew 
he delighted in petty tyranny. 1 have spoken of this 
tyrannical captain, in a former Sketch,* and will not 





*See “ A Watch in the Main-top,” p. 207. 
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therefore waste space by a repetition of his name. As 


we were now, however, on the very eve of departure, | don me, ldo not mean tore ad,’ 





strongest motive for w ishing to go ashore (which “ par- 
—at least notin the pres- 


expecting to get under way by day-break, my resolu-|ent article) was one of particular urgency, and in 
tion began to waver, and, at ‘last, as | saw boat afte r| which I felt that my honor was implicated. 


boat, full of officers, leave the side, not only of our own) 


ship, but all the squadron, | made a bold effort of re-| 


solution, and penning a polite note tomy commander, 
solicited from him permission to visit the shore. My) 
application was peremptorily and rudely refused. 


.cloaks, for which the weather 


It was a bright moonlight night—“ a night of cloud 
less climes and starry skies’ ’—the most unpropitious 
in the world for an expedition of the kind that | was 
about undertaking. The officers, muffled up in 
offered very little ex- 


With a heavy heart | went down into the stee rage,| cuse, although it was the month of December, went 


and throwing myself ona mess-locker, fe ‘ll into a tr ain) 
of no very pleasant meditations. A number of my) 


mess-mates were busy around me, in dressing them-| the concerted signal. 


selves in their * fighting hats and coats,’’ (such is the 


cant phrase for an officers full uniform) preparatory | 


to their making their last visit to Old Mahon, as they 
affectionately termed the scene of many pleasures. 
‘‘ Come Shakspeare,” (this was the name by which’ 


on deck by. the companion-way, while I stole along 
| the gun-deck to the main-hatch ladder, there to await 
From the step where I stood 
crouching and—if I must confess it—trembling, partly 
shrouded by the windsail, | had a slight glimpse of 
what was going on upon the spar-deck. Abaft, on 
the lookout-ladder, sat old Mac, his huge bulk nearly 
filling up the capacious seat he had chosen. In each 


my light-hearted and thoughtless companions used| gangway the sentinels were walking fore and aft 
generally in their glee to designate me)—‘*C ome | with a quick and alert tread, the barrels and bayonets 


Shakspeare,”’ said a rosy faced little midshipman, as) 
he belted his go- ashore dirk around his waist, “the! 


of their muskets gleaming brightly in the moonbeams 
at every turn, and the firmness and elasticity of their 


boat is called away, and unless you bear a hand and) motions evincing that they were vigilant in their duty. 


rig yourself, you will be too late.’ 

‘‘ lam not going ashore, Willy,” 

“ Not going ashore !” 
mates, with an expression of astonishment. 
why not?” 

“Tam quarantined.” (This is a technical word, 
and signifies the kind of punishment which had been 
unjustly visited on me.) 

‘* Quarantined !”’ ejaculated they. “ There is no 
quarantine under sailing orders. If you ask the 
Captain he will certainly let you go, if for nothing 
else, to settle your business ashore.”’ 

‘7 have asked him,” said I. 

«« And he refused !” 

“« He did.” 

A dead silence succeeded this annunciation, which 
was first broken by Jake Mullin, a good-hearted, 
dlunt-spoken, but-end-foremost fellow, as ever wore the 
eagle on his button. 

“Will you go?” asked Jake. 

*“ How can 1?” answered I. 

“Why run the mail, to be sure,” responded he, in 
a voice so loud as plainly to denote that whatever 
other qualities he might possess, caution was not of 
the number. I hesitated. 

‘‘There is no danger,” 


answered I. 


said Jake, guessing at the 
nature of my meditations. ‘| have done it a thou- 
sand times, and without half your excuse for it. 
Hark! They are calling away a cutter for us. Hal- 
loo, there, boatswain’s mate, pipe belay! we don’t 
want the ship’s boat. Willy, my boy, jump on deck, 
and tell old Mac (he has the deck I believe) that we 
are going in a shore-boat. Antonio will be along 
side for us in a few minutes. There, Shakspeare,”’ 
turning to me, “that’s all to give you a chance. 
Now, reefers, let us wait awhile, till old Mac gets 
settled down in the look-out-block; and then we will 
go up and report our liberty to him; while I stand aft, 
between him andthe gangway, talking with him, do 
the rest of you go forward, and spread yourselves 
so as to reach from the bulwarks to the fife-rail. 
That will give Shakspeare a chance, when the sentry 
turns his face foreward, to slip up the main-hatch 
and jump down into the boat. Therest of you must 
huddle down the side, right after him, one on the oth- 
er, likea range of chain cable when the anchor’s let 
go. No waiting for rank nor any such nonsense. | 
shall keep a bright eye on you, and as soon as IJ see 
all snug, Pll stand out of Mac’s sunshine, and join 
you.’ 

The plan of Jake appeared so feasible, that, by the 
time he ended his harangue, | had determined to try 
it; and I was the more easily persuaded to this, as my 


repeate ‘d several of my mess-| red-faced marine, 





The one who occupied the larboard gangway, (the 
side on which Antonio’s boat was lying) was a tall 
noted for his surliness and bad 


‘« And| temper, and one who bore no particular good will to 


me, as | had been instrumental in having him pun- 
ished for some outrageous misconduct a short time 
before. As my eye rested on him it encountered his; 
he turned from the gangway, and walked foreward, 
and just at that moment the signal, hem! hem! was 
given; but so awkwardly that I thought attention 
must be excited by it. I jumped on deck, however, 
and springing across the gangway, caught hold of the 
man-rope, and began hastily to descend the side. The 
midshipmen began to follow after me, when their pro- 
gress was suddenly arrested by the voice of the Cap- 
tain, who had that instant come ou deck, and in no 
very pacific humor. 

‘“* Hold, young gentlemen !”’ cried he “ have you all 
permission to go on shore? Where is the officer of 
the deck ?” 

“ Here I 
forward. 

‘“‘ Here youare, sir!” thundered the Captain. “Why 
were you not at the gangway, to see the young gen- 
tlemen over the side’? Half the ship’s crew might 
leave the ship, and you be none the wiser for it. Who 
are you all in that boat !”’ 

The reader can easily imagine thatI felt very far 
from comfortable, when this question reached my 
ears, but I was relieved in a moment by the answer of 
Sterne Hopkins, an officer whose presence of mind 
never deserted him on any emergency. In a calm, 
clear voice, as if the question was a thing of course, 
he replied, mentioning the name of every individual 
in the boat, except myself and Antonio. 

‘There is another there, sir,’ said the Captain; 
‘“who is he?” 

‘One of them is Antonio, and he perhaps can tell 
who is the other,” responded Sterne, with the utmost 
composure, at the same time, by a dexterous move- 
ment, slipping a dollar into the hands of the wonder- 
ing waterman. 

““Ce—ce,” responded the shivering Spaniard, but 
half understanding what he was requiredto say—“ ce, 
it is my brother Ferdinand, from Barcelona.” 

Perceiving the character | would have to assume, I 
seized one of the oars. 

‘* Shove off !”’ cried the Captain. 

This order was obeyed with the most cheerful alac- 
rity, and | was thus released from the disagreeable 
situation in which I had involved myself. My adven- 
tures on shore, and the difficulties encountered in re- 
turning, will form the subject of another Sketch. 


am, sir,” answered old Mac, waddling 
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Park THeatre. Tue Hypocrite. 
THE comedy with which the Park Theatre opened, 
on Monday evening last, after a temporary vacation, 
we cannot but look upon as having been an injudi- 
cious selection ; and the more especially so, as it secm- 
ed to be a dramatic prolongation or the unwarrantable 
and very reprehensible purpose to Which that stage 
had just before beew prostituted, Alter the disgust- 
ing speciacle afforded in the person of a ranting fe- 
male, who—intoxicated by * shallow draughts’ at 


the springs of knowledge, and forgetful, not only of 


for the established opinions of mankind which should | 


be evinced by allher species—vexed the air with vapid 
declamation, ‘ fullof sound and fury, signifying no- 
thing,” against some of the holiest institutions of so- 
ciety—after such a spectacle, we say, it would have 
been both good taste and good policy, we think, to 
have refreshed the audience with some of those beauti- 


ful creations of the poet, in which the influence of 
love upon the heart, and the awful consequences of 


unbridled passions, are displayed. The power of en- 
tertaining which the comedy that was chosen posses- 
ses, results, not from the artful complication of the 
plot, a delicate delineation of natural characters, nor 
wit and pungency in the dialogue ; but from its being 
a broad caricature of professors of religion. That 
sanctimonious hypocrisy is a crime which deserves to 
be exposed and rendered detestable, we are not dis- 
posed to deny ; but that the stage is the place, or the 
drama the proper means of effecting this object, may 
very reasonably be doubted. [tis a nice and difficult 
task to separate the errors and unsalutary excres- 
cences which grow out of religion from religion itself, 
so that the former alone shallexcite hatred, without im- 
pairing veneration for the latter. In the Hypocrite, 
however, this does not seem even to be attempted; 
but the whole gist of the piece consists in continual 
endeavors to excite laughter, by exposing, ina distort- 
ed and extravagant picture, the peculiarities in man- 
ner, dress, and the like circumstances, of a particular 


religious denomination. The villainous scheme of 


the hypocrite is not so wrought up as to excite inter- 
est during its progress, and detestation after its de- 
velopment; to neutralize the poison of the ill-armed 
ridicule, no good Christian characters are introduced 
to contrast with the bad; but the inference to be 
drawn from this comedy, if it be viewed as a correct 


picture of what it pretends to represent, is that all| 


professors of religion are either hypocrites or fools, 
and that virtue and intelligence only exist among the 
light and frivolous members of a community. se. 
sides our principal objection to this unworthy play, 
another might be stated, which, of itself, should be sufti- 
cient to prevent its representation — Ip licu of repar- 
tee, sprightliness and wit, vulgarity, double meanings, 
(which, however, are susceptible of but one meaning ) 


and most irreverent distortions and misapplications of 


Scriptural passages, disfigure almost every scene, 
The situations of the piece, besides, are extremely in- 


but, in almosi all her efforts, tuere is a degree of life 
and truth which recommend them to every auditor. 
Her gait, the intouations of her voice, the tossing of 
her head, the twirling of her fan, and all the thou- 
sand little et cetere of manner, which an observant 
eve may detect in such elderly ladies as have fur- 
uished the stucies of the dramatist, are given by her 
wiih only so much of exaggeration as, while it does 
not impair the resemblance of the portrait, ren- 
ders it irresistably comic. In Mrs. Malaprop, for 
example, we lose sight of the actress entirely, and 
laugh for the thousandth time, over her ‘* allegories 


/on the banks of the Nile,”’ and all the amusing blun- 
ders of the part, as if they were then, for the first 
the modesty of her own sex, but of that decent respect | 


delicate; and on the whole it is one which we hope | 


never again to sce represented on the stage. 

Of the acting, it is but justice to say a few words in 
praise ; for the sins of the author, and the injudicious- 
ness of the manager in making selection of the piece, 
should not be visited on the performers. 


cing the most merit: Mrs. Wheatly sustained her 
character with a degree of ability which fully enti- 
tled herto the applaus: she received. In the delinea- 
tion of old women we are free to Sav, that we have 
never beheld the equal of this excellent actress. It 


time, pesented to our attention. In the honest heart- 
ed housekeeper in Town aud Country, likewise, she 
makes us forget our “ whereabout,’’ and we enter into 
a full participation of her ‘well painted passion,” 
when she indignantly dashes the watch to atoms 
which had been presented to her by Plastic. 

Of Miss Rock, as we mean to speak more at large 
of her, ia some character better suited to her abilities, 
we shall only say, at the present time, that her per- 
sonation of Charlotte was characterised by a full share 
of the vivacity and tact which usually distinguish that 
fascinating actress. The efiect of her elocution, also, 
was impaired by the same hurried and rolling enun- 
ciation, like that of one repeating a task and in a haste 
to arrive at the end, which probably has often been 
noticed by the warmest of her admirers. 

The character of Mawworm, aflorded Mr. Barnes 
a fine opportunity to make faces, and, as usual, he im- 
proved ii to the uttermost. His grimaces, however, 
we could more readily excuse, (for where the author 
has supplied no wit nor legitimate means of merriment 
in a comic character, the actor must do something to 
divert the assemblage) than his blameworthy and lu- 
dicrous paraphrases of Scriptural expressions. “ Let 
your fools say no more than is set down to them,”’ is 
a good rule; and from the ill-suecess which Mr. 
Barnes usually meets with in his attempts at gratul- 
tous wit, we do not look upon him as one qualified to 
violate it with impunity. 

Divesting ourself of the antipathy with which we 
view the part, we must award to Mr. Barry the praise 
of having well sustained the character of the hypro- 
crite throughout, and particularly in the closing scene, 
where the mask is snatched from his face, and the 
bold, uncovered front of villany is displayed in all its 
hideousness. His acting, during the whole of that 
scene, would have done credit to a better part. 

The Operaof Clari, or the Maid of Milan, closed 
the performances of theevening; and as the heroine 
of this interesting little drama, Miss Rock deserved 
and received much applause. The touching song of 
Home, sweet Home, she gave with great pathos and 
effect, and, except that it lacked something of energy, 
her acting was very fine. Hilson—whose sterling 
qualities have caused him to continue a favorite, 
amidst all the successions of stars, each brighter than 
the last, and amidst all the fluctuations of opin- 
jon in relation to histrionic subjects—never sustained 
any character—not even Numpo nor Nipperkin— 
with greater ability than he displayed in the delinea- 


| tion of the stern, desponding, and heart-broken father, 


There is anatural, rugged, downright sort of manner 
about this actor, that renders himin sucha part as the 
one we speak of, in Tyke, Walter, and a number of 


; | others, as irresistible as he is inthe low comic. Mrs. 
To begin with the one whom we considered as evin- | 


Wheatly in the afterpiece deserved a repetition of 
the encomiums which we have bestowed "pon her per- 
formance in the play. In relation to the rest, the 
word so-so will ewpress all that we have tosay, as we 
saw nothing that merited more particular or definite 
eunlogium, and nothing so bad as to require censure. 


is seldom that she oversteps the modesty of nature; | The piece was well played, and gave satisfaction. 
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The Republic of Cicero, translated from the Latin; 
and accompanied wilh a Critical and Historical In- 
troduction. By G. \V. Featherstonhaugh, Esq. 
Fellow of the Geological Society of London ; of the 
American Philosophical Society ; of the Lyceum, 
of Natural History, of New-York, &c. &c. Xe. 
12mo. New-York, i829. G.& C, Carvill. 

Ir isa truth not to be denied, that notwithstanding the 


taste for reading which pervades the inhabitants of 


this country, and the general interest manifested in 
the subject of schools, that classic literature is too lit- 
tle cultivated, and the relish for the beauties of the 
Greek and Latin writers is evidently on the decline. 
Of the portion of youth on whom a liberal education is 
bestowed, the greater number, it is to be feared, are 
directed to pursue classical studies, more in conform- 
ity with custom anda vague idea that some know- 
ledge of the authors of antiquity is a showy accom- 
plishment for a gentleman, than from any belief in 
their real utility ; and, as a very natural, if not a ne- 
cessary consequence, it may be inferred that even 
where the opportunity is enjoyed, the student, per- 
ceiving the indifference of his parents, neglects to im- 
prove it to the extent that he should. it is on the 
supposition that what we have here stated is the case, 
that we always hail with pleasure well executed trans- 
lations of the best of the ancient writers: 
is certainly desirable thatthose precepts and doctrines 
of wisdom, those flashes of wit and fancy, and those 
sentiments and images, which have been sanctioned 
by the approbation of ages, shoul | be made accessi- 
ble to readers who are not qualified to seek for them 
if this remark applies 


on the pages of the original. 
with how much greater 


to classic literature generally, 
force mav it be used in relation to the works of the il- 
lustrious Cicero, and the one at present under con- 
sideration in particular, every page of which is re- 
plete with sage maxims and opinions on subjects 
which come hoime to the business and bosoms of all. 
Many of our readers are probably aware of the cir- 
cumstances connected with the discovery of Cicero’s 
treatise on Government, which created such a general 
excitement in the literary world a few years age. It 
was found by Professor Angelo Mai, in the Library 
of the Vatican, at Rume, to which he was appointed 
keeper in consequence of the learning and ingenuity 
he had manifested in making some similar, but far 
less valuable discoveries, in the Ambrosian library, at 
Milan. Inthe preface to the original work, which 
was printed from his transcript, at Rome, and shortly 
after reprinted in Loudon, and by Messrs. Wells and 
Lilly, in Boston, the erudite and ingenious editor enters 
into a historical account of the composition and loss 
of the treatise, and relates, with great minuteness, the 
interesting particulars of the recovery. It is well 
known that parchment was formerly the principal 
material used in writing; and, in consequence of the 
costliness of the article, the practice became very 
common, to eflace one inscription in order that the 
same sheet might answer for another. It is lamenta- 
ble to think what devastation and ruin must have been 
made among the sublimest productions of antiquity, 
by the monks of the middle ages, when this produc- 
tion of Cicero himself, one that was held in the highest 
esteem, and frequently quoted from, by the early 
Christian Fathers, was consigned to destruction In 
order to make way for St. Austin’s Commentary on 
the Psalms. After lying buried, as it were, however, be- 
neath the pious father’s superscription, for several cen- 
turies, these fraements, consisting, as it is estimated, 
of about one third of the whole treatise, have again been 
brought to light by the learned Professor already 
named ; and it is a hope still entertained among liter- 
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authors, in the form of quotations. 


ary men that still further discoveries may be made 
among the codices rescripli in the same great maga- 
zine of monkish letters. 

Part of the work of which the volume before us is a 
translation was already well known to the classical 
scholar, before the fortunate researches in the Vati- 
can. A long and very curicus passage of the sixth 
book, commonly called the Dream of Scipio, is pre- 
served in Macrobius ; and several other shorter and 
less complete passages were to be found in different 
These,have been 
all collected and arranged by the diligent editor ; 
though it is stilla matter of much regret that so small 
a portion of the work is yet redeemed from oblivion. 
As it now stands, of the six books, there are but two, 
the first and second, which approach to being com- 
plete; of the third, fourth and fifth only a few frag- 
ments are given, and of the sixth, nothing is added 
to that which had been preserved in Macrobius. 

Of Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s translation we can 
sincerely speak in terms of great approbation. We 
have compared a few passages of it with the original, 
and find, in addition to the great ease, perspicuity and vi- 
gor of the English style, that ithas also the merit of ad- 
hering very closely to the original. The opinion of 


ancient authors gave to Cicero’s work on tie Repub- 


hecause it | 





lie the highest rank of all his writings ; and we are 
really glad that the mere English reader is afiorded 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
thoughts and sentiments of one of the wisest men of 
ancient times, through a medium in which is preserv- 
ed so much of the spirit of Tully’s eloquence and po- 
etical enthusiasm. The introduction is also a piece of 
writing that reflects credit on the translator. Itis a 
brief historical paper, drawn up with much clearness, 
in which the objeet of Cicero in the composition of 
his work is stated, and the political circumstances of 
the Roman Republic at the time when it was written. 
We make two extracts. The first is the Dream of 
Scipio, which, though not a portion of the newly dis- 
covered fragments, will be equally new to the Eng- 
lish reader, and will serve as well as any to convey an 
accurate impression of the ability with which the 
translator has executed his task. The intention of 
this admirable passage was to establish, under the 
form of a poetic fiction, the theory of the immortality 
of the soul. 

“ After partaking of the royal banquet, we pro- 
tracted the discourse far into the night; for the old 
man would talk of nothing but Africanus, and remem- 
bered not only allhis actions, but his sayings. At 
length, when we separated to repose ourselves, 
through the fatigue of the journey, and the very late 
hour of the night, I sank into a slumber more pro- 
found than usual: soon, (I believe, verily, because he 
had been the subject of our conversation, for gener- 
ally our thoughts and discourse give birth to some- 
thing in sleep, like that which Ennius relates of Ho- 
mer; of whom, when awake, he was wont frequently 
to think and speak,) Africanus stood before me; in 
that form, which was better known to me by his sta- 
tue, than personal remembrance. When I recogniz- 
ed him, I trembled with awe. But he said, ‘take 
courage, and banish apprehension, Scipio: and what 
I shall say to you, treasure in your memory. 

“ «Dost thou notsee that city, which constrained by 
me to obey the Roman people, renews the ancient con- 
test, and cannot be tranquil! (pointing to Carthage, 
from a lofty and beautiful place, illuminated with the 
radiance of innumerable stars,) against which thou, 
scarcely a soldier, now comest to give battle. In two 
years, as consul thou shalt overthrow it; and thou 
shalt acquire for thyself that surname, which hitherto 
thou hast inherited from me. When thou shalt have 
destroyed Carthage—shalt have enjoyeda triumph— 
shalt have been censor—and shalt have passed as_ 
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Lieutenant into Egypt, Syria, Asia and Greece: in 
thy absence, again thou shalt be chosen consul, shait 
finish a mighty war and destroy Numantia. But when 
thou shalt be drawn in a chariot to the capitol; thou 
shalt come into collision with the commotions of the 
state, caused by the counsels of my grandson. 

“ ¢Here Africanus, it will behoove thee to hold out to 
thy country the light of thy mind, of thy genius, and 
thy wisdom. But as to those days, the ways of desti- 
ny appear to me to be doubtful. For when of thy 
life, eight times seven circuits and returns of the sun 
have revolved; and those two numbers, each of which 
is perfect through different causes, have accomplished 
in their natural course, the period fatal to thee; to thee 
alone, andto thy name, shall the whole state turn. 
The senate, all good men, our allies, the Latins, all 
shall look up to thee. Thou wilt be the only person 
upon whom the safety of the state will rest; and in 
brief, dictator, it will be for thee to re-establish the 
republic, if thou shall escape the impious hands of 
thy kindred.’ Here, when Lelius exclaimed, and the 
rest loudly expressed their horror, Scipio gently smil- 
ing, said, ‘I intreat you, do not wake me from my 
dream; let us be calm, and listen to the rest. 

‘¢ Wherefore Africanus, that thou mayest be more 
prompt to guard the state, learn, that to all those 
who have preserved, aided, and advanced their coun- 
try, a certain place is assigned in heaven, where the 
blessed enjoy an eternal life: for nothing which is 
done upon earth, is more acceptable to that great 
God, who governs allthis universe; thanthose assem- 
blies and councils of men associated by law, which 
are called states. Their governors and guardians be- 
ing departed fromthe earth, will return hither. 

“*Here [, although not so much alarmed by the 
fear of death, as at the perfidy of my kindred; never- 
theless inquired, if he, and my father Paulus, and oth- 
ers whom we supposed dead, were yet living. ‘Yes, 
truly,’ replied he, ‘they live, who have sped _ their 
flight from the bonds of the body, as if from aprison. 
But your life as it is called, is death, Dost thou not 
perceive thy father Paulus approaching thee!’ Soon 
as I saw him, I poured forth in truth a flood of tears ; 
but he embracing me and kissing me, forbade me to 
weep. 

‘** As soonas I could repress my tears and speak, I 
began: ‘ Most sainted and best of fathers, I intreat 
you, since this as | hear Africanus say, is life, where- 
fore shall L tarry upon earth—wherefore shall I not | 
hasten from it to come to you?’ ‘It may not be,’ 
said he, ‘unless that God whose temple is constituted | 
by all which thou beholdest, shall deliver thee from} 
the bonds of the body, the entrance here, cannot be 
open to thee. For men are born under the condition 
that they shall remain on that globe, called earth, 
which thou perceivest to be central in this temple. 
And a soul is bestowed upon men, from those immor- 
tal fires, which you call stars and constellations, which 
are globular and round; animated by divine minds, 
and perform with a wonderful celerity their circuits 
andorbits. Wherefore itis for thee, Publius, and for 
all pious men, to preserve the soul in the custody of 
the body; nor without his command from from whom 
ye have received it, is life to be severed the body, 
lest ye should appear to shun the burden of humanity 
which God has assigned to you. But Scipio, as thy 
grandfather here, as myself who begat thee did, cul- 
tivate justice and piety, which, important as they are 
among relations and friends, are conspicuously so 
towards thy country. That life conducts to Heaven, 
and t@the assembly of those who have ceased to live, | 
and afe disenthralled trom the body, inhabit the prt 
which thou beholdest, 

“This was an illuminated circle, refulgent with a 
most splendid brightness; which you, as the Grecks 
have taught you, call the milky-way: froin which all 














the other objects within my contemplation appeared 
beautiful and wonderful. There were those stars 
which we never behold froin henee, andthe magnitudes 
of them all, such as we never have conjectured them 
tobe. Among which was that smallest one, the most 
remote in heaven, and nearest to the earth, shining 
with a borrowed light. ‘The starry globes far surpas- 
sed theearthin size. And our planet appeared to me 
so small, that | was ashamed of our empire, which 
occupies, as it were, only a spot upon it, 

‘‘Which when the more I looked upon—‘I pray,’ 
said Africanus, ‘how long will thy mind be fixed on 
the ground? Dost thou not behold in what sort of 
temple thou hast arrived? All things here are con- 
nected by nine circles, or rather globes: one of which, 
the outermost, is celestial, and enfolds all the others. 
It is the great Deity himself governing and compre- 


hending the whole. Within it are established those 
immortal courses of the stars which roll around. 


Beneath are seven, which are revolved by a retro- 
grade motion; among which one cirele is of that 
star, which on earth they call Saturnia. Next that 
effulgence propitious and salutary tothe human race, 
which is called Jupiter. Then that fiery and much 
dreaded one on earth, whom you call Mars. Beneath, 
about the middle region, the sun preserves his place 
the leader, prince and regulator of the other lights; 
the soul and life of the system, and of such magni- 
tude, that he illuminates and fills all things with his 
light. To him, as attendants, Venus and Mercury 
follow in their courses. ‘The moon rolls in the lowest 
orbit, lighted up by the rays ofthe sun. But beneath 
these there is nothing but what is mortal and subject 
to decay; except the souls of the human race, which 
the bounty of the gods has bestowed on them. Above 
the moon, all things are eternal. For that earth 
which is the ninth and which is central, and is the 
lowest, has no motion; and all the bodies are borne 
towards it by its power. 

“Beholding all which in amazement; soon as I 
recovered myself, ‘what is this,’ said I, ‘which fills 
my ears with sounds so full and sweet!’ ‘This har- 
mony,’ said he, ‘formed out of unequal intervals, 
each nevertheless proportionately distinct, is produ- 
ced by the impulse and motion of those very orbs, 
which blending equally the acute with the grave: 
creates varying concords. For such great motions 
cannot be produced in silence ; and nature is so con- 
stituted, that where one extreme part gives out grave 
sounds, the other shall produce acute ones. For which 
reason, that highest starry course of heaven, whose 
revolution is more rapid, moves with an acute and 
piercing sound: but this lunar and lowest orbit, 
is accompanied with the gravest of sounds. The 
earth, the ninth, remaining immoveable, always 
rests in the lowest place, occupying the very centre of 
theuniverse. But those eight courses, the powers of 
two of which are blended into one, produce seven 
distinct sounds with intervals, which number is al- 
most the mystical knot of all things. Skilful men, 
imitating this upon instruments and in songs, have 
opened to themselves a return to this place; like oth- 
ers endowed with pre-eminent genius, who in human 
life have cultivated divine pursuits. The ears of men 
filled to repletion, have been deafened with the sounds ; 
nor do ye possess a more blunted sense. As when 
the Nile precipitates itself from the loftiest moun- 
tains to those depths which are called Catadupa; the 
people who inhabit that place, onaccount of the mag- 
nitude of the sound, have lost the sense of hearing. 
Here, indeed, so great is the sound produced by the 
rapid revolution of the whole universe, that the ears 
of men cannot receive it: just as you are unable 
steadily to look upon the sun, the sense of vision be- 


ing overpowered by his rays.’ Filled with admira- 


tion, still [ turned my eyes now and then to the earth. 
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“Then, said Africanus, | perceive “thee even now 
contemplating the seat and home of man: if it ap- 
pears to thee thus insignificant, as itis, fix thy attention 
on these heavenly things: contemn those which are 
human. For what celebrity, or what anticipated 
glory canst thou acquire from the report of men. 
Thou seest the earth inhabited in but few and confin- 
ed situations; and among those spots as it were, 
where it is inhabited, vast solitudes intervening. And 


those who inhabit the earth, are not only so separa- | 
ted that no communication can be kept up among 


them; but some are obliquely situated, some almost 
opposite, and some even directly antipodal, from 
whom certainly you can expect no glory. 





“eternal mansion and resting place; neither listen to 
the praises of the vulgar, nor place thy hope on hu- 
man rewards for thy actions. believe that virtue 
itself, by its own attractions, leads to true glory. 
Whatsoever men may say of thee, let them look to it 
themselves, fortalk they will. The words of men 
are confined to the narrow limits of the regions thou 
beholdest; they have perpetuated the memory of no 
one: they are effaced by the death of man, and ex- 
tinguishe rd by the oblivion of posterity. 

“When he had thus spoken, ‘Oh! Africanus,’ I re- 
| replied, ‘if indeed a way is open to the entrance of 
heaven, for those who have deserved well of their 


| country; truly although from my early youth, tread- 


‘You perceive also the same earth, to be as it were | 


encompassed and encircled with certain zones: 
among which two, the farthest separated, and prop- 
ped up at each end by the very poles of heaven, you 
see are bound up in frost. The central and largest 
of the zones, however, is burnt up by the heat of the 
sun. Twoare habitable, of which the inhabitants of 
the southern one, and whose footsteps are opposed 
to yours, are of a different race from you. But the 
other zone beneath the north, where ye inhabit, 
what a slender portion of it belongs to you. 
whole earth ye inhabit, narrow at the poles, broader 
at the sides, is a sort of small island, surrounded by 
that sea, which some of you upon earth call Atlantic, 
some the great deep, some the ocean, and which not- 
withstanding its sounding name, you nevertheless see 
how small itis. From those cultivated and known 
parts of the earth, has thy name, or that of any of 
us, been able to surmount the Caucasus which thou 
beholdest, or be wafted o’er yon Ganges 


see 


or in the remote north and south, shall hear thy name! 
Take away all these, and assuredly you must see, in 
what narrow limits your glory strives to diffuse itself. 
Even they who do speak of you, how long shall they 
do so? 

‘“‘Even were the descendants of men yet unborn 
desirous of transmitting to posterity, 
any of us which they had heard from their fathers ; 
still, on account of the inundations and conflagra- 
tions of the earth, which necessarily occur at certain 
periods, we cannot attain eternal glory, and not even 
a lasting one. How then can it concern thee to be 
praised by those who are yet to be born; when thou 
canst not have any praises from those who lived be- 
fore thee; who have not been fewer, and certainly 
have been much better men ? 

“Especially when among those very men by whom 
our names can be heard, no one is able to retain the 
eventsof asingle year. For itis the custom of men 
to measure the year only by the revolution of the 
sun, which is but of one star. When, however, all 
the planets shall have returned to the point, from 
whence they once departed; and shall by long peri- 
ods have accomplished the plan of the entire year; 
then indeed that may truly be called arevolving year; 
in the which J scarce dare to say, how many ages 
men are comprehended, For as formerly the sun 
appeared to men to fail and to be extinguished, when 
the soul of Romulus penetrated to this temple, so 
when the sun shall be again obscured in the same 
place, and atthe same hour, then the planets, with all 
the heavenly signs, being recalled to the same be- 
ginning, consider that a perfect year! Of such a 
year know that a twentie th part hath not yet rolled 
away. 

‘Wherefore if all hope was lost to thee of return- 
ing to this place,in which all things are preserved 
for great and pre-eminent men; of what value would 
be human glory, when it can only have an existence 
during a small portion of one year? Look up to 
heaven then if thou art willing, and contemplate this 


the praises of 


of 


For the | 


2 Whoin} 


the other regions of the rising and setting of the sun, | 


} 
" 
j 
| 
| 





ing in your footsteps and those of my father, I have 
not been wanting to your honor; yet now with such 
a reward before me, | will much more vigilantly ex- 
ertmyself.’ ‘Do thou indeed exert thyself, he re- 
plied, ‘and know, thou are not mortal, but this thy 
body only. For thou art not what this form bespeaks, 
but the mind of each one, that is the individual. Not 
that form which can be indicated by the finger. 
Know ther that thou art asa god: if indeed that 
is a god which lives, perceives, remembers, foresees; 
which so governs, moderates, and moves that body 
over which it is placed, as the Almighty God governs 
the universe: and as the eternal God moves the cor- 
ruptible world, so does the tmmorial goul the frail 
body. 

‘For that which always moves, is eternal; but 
that which imparts motion to another, and receives 
its own impulse from another source; when that im- 
pulse is ended, it necessarily ceases to live. There- 
fore, that alone which moves itself, because it never is 
deserted by itself, never ceases to be moved. More- 
over this is the source and beginning of motion to ev- 
ery thing which is moved. but a beginning has no 
origin, for allthings take their rise from a beginning, 
while it is derived from no other thing; for that would 
not he a beginning w “ez _Proceeded from any 
thing else. Wherefore, if never arose, neither 
indeed can it ever roi a beginning once ex- 
tinguished, can neither renew itself from anoth- 
er source, nor from itself create another princi- 
ple, So that of necessity, all things must spring from 
a beginning. Thus, therefore, the beginning of mo- 
tion comes from this, that is moved by itself. That 
can neither be born nor die. Else all the heavens 
would come together, all nature would stop, nor find 
any power which moves bya first impulse. 

‘“‘Since it is obvious, therefore, that that is eter- 
nal which is moved by itself, who is there who can de- 
uy this to be an attribute of the soul? For every 
thing which is moved by an external power is inani- 
mate; whatever is animal, is moved by an internal 
force belonging to itself. Now this is the proper na- 
ture and faculty of the soul. Andif it alone, among 
allthings, has voluntary motion, then certainly it is 
not born, but is eternal. Do thou use this faculty to 
the highest of purposes. Of which, first of all, isa 
solicitude for the welfare of thy country. The soul, 
quickened and exercised in these high duties, will 
wing its way more rapidly to this, its abode and reste 
ing place. And this will be more speedily effected, if 
while shut up in the body, it transcends its bounds, 
and contemplating those things which are external to 
it, almost abstracts itself from the body. As tothe 
souls of those, who have devoted themselves to the 
sensual enjoyments of the body, aad have given them- 
selves up like slaves to them: and by the impulse of 
lusts, which are obedient to voluptuousness, have vio- 
lated the laws of Gods and men: escaped from the 
— of their bodies, they shall whirl about the 

arth itself; nor until tossed about for many ages, 
do they return to this place. He disappeared. 
awoke.” p. 138-48. 
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In our next and only additional extract, the reader | judged so from the cultivation of the fields which he 


will be treated with a passage of high reaching 
thoughts clothed in burning words. When he re- 
members that these are the lofty aspirations of a 
Heathen which he is perusing; the peerings and 
strainings, asit were, of an unsatisfied soul after a fu- 
ture state of higher and purer existence; we are cer- 
tain that he cannot read this passage—in the origin- 
al, as beautiful in language and as sublime in senti- 
ment as any part of the writings of its author—with- 
out emotions of the warmest admiration. 

‘“¢Who can perceive any graudeur in human affairs, 
whose eyes are accustomed to survey the empire of 
the gods? What are temporal things in the eyes of 
those conversant with eternal ones? What is there 
glorious to the contemplation of him, who looks at 
the small size of the earth; first as to its whole ex- 
tent, then to that part of it which men inhabit? And 
yet we, confined to so small a portion of it, unknown 
to most nations, hope our name will be diffused to its 
utmost limits. What are lands, and houses, and 
flocks, and immense masses of gold and silver to him 
who neither considers them desirable nor calls them 
so: the fruition of which appears to him to be tri- 
fling, the use unsatisfactory, the possession uncertain: 
and which are often in the hands of the most con- 
temptible of men? How fortunate may that man be 
esteemed, who alone claims a share in all things, not 
as the privilege of a citizen, but of a philosopher: 
not by civil rights, but by the common law of na- 
ture, which forbids any one to be the proprietor of 
ought, of the proper use of which he is ignorant! 
Who considers our consulships and high offices, not to 
be sought after for the sake of personal advantage or 
glory; not as things to be coveted, but to be under- 
taken as duties. ‘The man finally who can say that 
of himself which my ancestor Africanus, as Cato 
writes, was wont to say, ‘that he never was more bu- 
sy than when he was doing nothing; and that he 
never was less alone, than when nobody was. with 
him.’ 

“For who can deem Dionysius to have accomplish- 
ed a greater thing, when by the greatest exertion he 
snatched their liberties from the citizens, than Ar- 
chimedes his countryman, who appearing to be occu- 
pied in nothing, produced this sphere of which we 
were but now conversing? Are they not more alone, 
who find no one inthe forum or in the crowd who 
chooses to talk with them, than those who withont 
any witness can converse with themselves ; or as it 
were be present at the councils of the most learned 
men, when they solace themselves with their discover- 
ies and writings? Who in truth can imagine any one 
to be more rich than the man who has no wants be- 
yond the simple calls of nature; or more powerful 
than him, who has attained the possession of all that 
he desires ; or more blessed than him who is freed 
from all anxiety of mind? or what man’s fortune is 
better established than his, who can carry along with 
him, or out of a shipwreck as men are wont to say, 
all his possessions? What command, what office, 
what kingdom can be preferred to that condition of 
mind, which looking down upon all thinks human, 
and esteeming them to be the objects of an inferior 
wisdom, turns ever to the contemplation of those 
things that are divine and eternal: persuaded that 
they only deserve to be called men, who are refined 
by the sciences of humanity? That which has been 
said of Plato, or of some ofher sage, appears to me 
therefore very excellent. Who being borne by a 
tempest to unknown lands, and cast on a desert shore, 
while his companions were apprehensive on account 
of their ignorance of the place, is said to have per- 
ceived geometrical figures described upon the sand. 
Which when he saw, he bade them all be of good 
heart, for he had seen vestiges of men. Not that he 





beheld, but from these indications of science. For 
all these reasons, T'ubero, learning, and learned men, 
and these thy studies have always been pleasing to 
me.” p. 49-51. 

Before we close this volume, we should mention 
that it is accompanied by a plate exhibiting a fac simi- 
le of the pali:npsel manuscript on which the work 
was found. The different hand-writing and different 
construction of the letters, at the remote periods 
when the treatise was written, and then partly affaced 
and super-written, afford a curious and pleasing sub- 
ject of examination. 








Scenes of War; and other Poems. By John Malcolm. 
Post 12mo. New-York, 1829. J. & J. Harper. 
[ Unpublished. ] 


Ove of theshorter pieces inthis little volume, Stan- 
zas written in a Lady’s Album, which first appeared, 
we believe, in Watts’s Literary Souvenir, some two or 
three years ago, has been copied as extensively in 
this country, and as much admired, as almost any of 
the minor pieces of Mrs. Hemans. It was this pro- 
duction that first made us acquainted with the name 
of John Malcolm as a poet; and from the tenderness 
of sentiment, the smoothness of versification, and 
certain evidences that the lines had been written hasti- 
ly, from the promptings of a poetic spirit—not coldly 
designed, and moulded, and polished, and retouched, 
with that kind of patience which laborious dulness 
usually displays.predisposed us to think very favorably 
of the author’s ability, and to look forward for higher 
attempts and better things. This expectation has not 
been disappointed. In the work before us, which 
consists, besides the sketches of scenes of war, which 
give it its title, of about forty short effusions on a 
great variety of subjects, there is much that enti- 
tles the author toa very enviable place among con- 
temporary bards. The longest poem in the collec- 
tion, termed the Campaign, is a brief but vivid de- 
scription of a number of the scenes and circumstan- 
ces of a campaign in which the writer served; and it 
is inmediately followed by five other shorter effusions, 
in different measures, but on similar subjects. The 
character of these is expressed by the titles, which 
are as follows: ‘The Battle-eve, Scene after the 
Battle, The Dying Soldier, The Deserter, and The 
Soldier’s Funeral. ‘lhe first of these we copy. It is 
by no means the best piece in the volume; and per- 
haps will suffer fromthe comparison, which the identi- 
ty of thesubject with that of Campbell’s ‘“ Soldier’s 
Dream,” will cause every reader involuntarily to 
make. But there is an easiness in the versification, 
and a degree of truth and tenderness in the thoughts, 
that fylly justify our selection, 


The Battle-eve. 


The vesper-bell had tolled 
The dirge of parted day, 

The sun on chariot-clouds had rolled 
O’er the western waves away ; 

But lingering o’er his downward flight 
The vapory glories seem to lie, 

Like fairy regions, lands of light, 
Along the evening sky. 


And in their glowing train, 
From off that foreign shore, 
A vivid gleam could Fancy gain 
Of distant scenes once more. 
Amid their hues of light «nd shade, 
The landscapes of my native isles 
In beanteous vision rose, arrayed 
In their sweet evening smiles. 


But Fate’s dark hour was come, 
And to the marshalled plain 
The rolling of the evening drum 

Recalled my steps again; 
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’Neath sunset skies, where silently 
And siow the twilight waned uway, 

And where, lice saiis upon the sea, 
The tents dim-gleaming lay. 


It was the battle-eve, 
The hour of pale reviews, 
When pensive Memory loves to weave 
Her wreath of mournful hues; 
When on predestined warrior’s dream 
The prophet-spirit comes in power, 
And sheds a sad and sunset gleam 
Before the dying hour. 


Ah! thoughts were busy then, 
And hearts were far away 

With frien.is they ne’er might meet again, 
’Mid native shades to stray; 

And while the still and pale stars shone 
O’er tented field and murshalled band, 

I too in slumber’s trance had gone 
Unto my father-land. 


*T was Sabbath bright and calm, 
My smiling home was near, 
The music of the choral psalm 
Was in my dreaming ear; 
The flowers of youth's bright summers flown 
Their sweetness to my slumbers gave, 
Lost voices, loug to silence gone, 
And beauty inthe grave. 


And from her bower in haste 
I saw the loved one come; 

She sank, and sobbed upon my breast 
A weeping welcome home : 

But while she clung, as ne’er to part 
From that embrace’s gentle thrall, 

I wa,ened with a fearful start, 
At the reveillie’s call. 


In the next piece which we select there breathes a 
loftier tone. itis faulty in one respect,—a respect 
indicative of the capability of greater excellence. 
The writer evidently possesses a very great facility 
of vercification, and too easily satifies himself. Would 
he impose upon himself the labor necessary to a per- 
fect developement of his thoughts; would he,—after 
having written down the dictates of his inspiration, or 
excited feeling, or whatever else that mood of mind 
should be termed which gives birth to poetry—but im- 
prove the time necessary for revision, and not leta 
stanza pass merely because harminous, (nescit voz 
missa reverti) he would present much more forcible 
and incontrovertible claims to approbation than are 
preferred by any poem from his pen which we have 
yet seen. 

Time. 


Unto the pale, the perished past, 
Another year hath darkly flown; 

And, viewless as the winged blast, 
Hath come and gone. 


Gone, with its fond and fairy dreams ;— 
‘Gone, with its feverish hopes and fears ;— 
Gone, with its blossoms and its beams,— 
Its siniles and tears. 


What art thou, Time’ and of thy course 
What may the mystic emblein be:— 

A rolling stream without « source ;— 
A shoreless sea. 


In silence though thou speed’st thy flight, 
Of thee all Nature utters speech j;— 
Day unto day, and night to night, 
Doth knowledge teach. 


The ocean waves upon the shore, 
That, ever restless, sink and swell, 

Sound with their sad and solemn rover 
Thy ceaseless knell. 


Each little floweret’s fading bloom, 
Each leaflet falling from the tree, 
The very silence of the tomb, 
All breathe of thee. 


Fast falling from its glass, the sand 
Doth mete thy moments as they flow,— 
And lengthening shades, when o’er the land 
The sun is low. 





And when from ocean’s verge remote 
He climbs yon heaven’s majestic arch, 
He bodies forth to human thought 
Thy noiseless march. 


Thou dost with every ebbing year 

Bid hopes, and joys, and smiles depart ;— 
Thou too dost dry the mourner’s tear, 

And hush his heart. 


Or rudely crost, or wildly blest, 
Thy stream Lethean, cold and calm, 
Pours down upon the fevered breast 
Oblivion’s balm ; 


Till e’en the loved ones, wont to share 
Our joys and griefs in days gone by,— 

Our hours of sleep, of play, and prayer, 
Forgotten lie. 


We make one more selection. 


The Soldier’s Funeral. 


His sword and plume are on his pall, 

The muffled drum beats drear and deep, 
And gathering tears are seen to fall 

From warriors’ eyes unused to weep. 


They lay him in his dreamless bed, 
The banners droop above the brave, 

The requiem of the glorious dead 
thrice roll in thunder o’er his grave. 


How sound his sleep !—his battles o’er— 
Life’s fitful fever past away, 

Where sounds of war are heard no more, 
And trump aod drum are mute for aye. 


While buried Grandeur cannot buy 
One mourner o’er its lonely bier, 

His uaine shall breathe in Beauty’s sigh, 
His memory brighten in her tear. 


*T will steal upon the festal train, 
The voice of reckless mirth to quell, 
And wake in music’s melting strain, 
Whose accents weep so wildy well. 


But to the lorn and widowed heart 

Can thoughts like these a balm insti! § 
Can Glory’s voice a charm impart, 

To lull, to sooth its cureless ill ? 


They’ll bid her try to think no more 
On days and dreams for ever fled ; 
They’!l say that tears can ne’er restore 
The loved, the lost, the silent dead. 


But when was sorrow known to woo 

The themes that make its pangs the less? 
Or what have broken hearts to do 

With cold and dull forgetfulness $ 


Or how should e’er the source of wo 
Prove solace to the bosom’s pain 7— 

The silent tear must ever flow, 
Because, alas! it flows in vain. 


The prevailing characteristic of these poems is 
sweetness. They possess no great degree of origin- 
ality of thought; but are uniformly marked by cor- 
rect taste, chaste sentiments, and smooth language. 
The author is neither first, nor in the very first rank 
of living poets ; but he is qualified to take a conspicu- 
ous place among the verse-writing dii minorum gen- 
tium, which none can look down upon with contenrpt, 
and many will look upto withenvy. But one thing 
is absolutely necessary, before his claim to any great 
duration of poetical existence can be allowed—he 
must learn to blot. He must bear in mind that 

‘* Verse is the mellow fruit of toil intense, 
Inspired by genius, and imformed by sense ;” 
and that a far different appellation is generally deser- 
ved by effusions which cost so little pains as were 
evidently bestowed on his. In these days when 
“ this pernicious pest 
The metromania, creeps through every breast, 
When fools and children void their brains by loads, 
And itching grandams spaw! larcivious odes,” 
something more than the aurea mediocritas, some- 
thing more elevated than a middle flight, is necessary 
for him who would achieve lasting fame. 
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The Dreams of Pindus. By G. Wallingford Clarke. 

Post 12mo. Philadelphia, 1829. Carey, Lea, aud 

Carey. 

Tue title of this book is a misnomer. If the author 

ever had any dreams of Pindus, al! recollection of | 
them appears to have vanished with hissleep. When 
he sat downto write he was doubtles quite awake ; 
though he probably labored under some of that con- 
fusion of mind which is apt to result from troubled and 
disjointed dreams. Yet though the composition of hiis 
work may have kept himscif awake, we are very 

much disposed to think that it will produce quite a 
contrary effect on the reader; and that if slumber 
should not visit him before, he will be unable to resist 
its influence on perusing the Ode to Sleep, which cer- 
tainly possesses no small share of the somnolency of 
its theme. 

As there are a number of valuable books lying be- 
fore us for review in the present number of our paper, 
we should scarcely be excused for awarding much of 
our space to consideration of the one we have named ; 
yet we cannot forbear making one extract in corro- 
boration of our censure. We open the book at random, 
and copy the first lines that meet our eye, with but 
this trifling alteration,—that we draw up the lan- 
guage into a solid column, from the verse-like file in 
which it is undeservedly displayed. 


Ode on Revisiting * * * * *. 


“OQ grove! where erst at ease, by summer led, 
‘twas mine, beneath thy sheltering shade, secure, my 
languid limbs to lay, and pass the noontide hours: 
agaia, to visit thy beloved retreat, a weary pilgrim 
from the busy world, | come ;—far happier, far than 
when | trod the scene where mad ambition drives her 
headlong course ; and guilty pleasure mid the noisy 
train of folly, still pursues her ever tiring round. 
How sweet tlie gale that shakes the leafy boughs, 
breathing a welcome to my weary soul !—how joyful 
sound the songs of blithe birds on my ear !—wiile o’er 
its bed the crystal rivulet flows on, in lapses pure, a 
cooling tide: and on its surface smooth the busy fly 
now floats—now waves its filmy wings.—The sofiened 
mind feels an emotion of deliciousness, and blesses 
the calm scene.—O may the power, that here, a gen- 
tle visitant, would oft descend, and prompt her vota- 
ry’s dream, not now delay her inspirations prized !— 
then shall no more my lyre,—(else mute, or by the 
murmuring winds awakened )—hang upon the willow 
tree: then shall these shades, again, with soothing 
notesresound. No foot profane dares here, intruding, 
tread; but should the child of pride or guilt pass nigh, 
O, let him pause, and hear the mildly moral lay !”’ 

To award to the author of the above ‘‘Ode” the 
praise to which he is fairly entitled—we can very can- 
didly say that itis fully equal to the lines by Southey, 
which we receutly copied from the Anniversary. Mr. 
Clarke appears to have undertaken to write poetry 
without entertaining a full appreciation of the quali- 
ties which are requisite. His verse shows him to be 
possessed of a commendable degree of education, and 
evinces that he has read some of the old English poets 
with care; but while it exhibits manifest traces of la- 
bor, it is deplorably deficient both in rythm and fire. 
The poetic feet—the iambics, the trochees, the 
anapests, ef id omne genus—appear to have been 
counted off on his fingers with the utmost precision ; 
but a strict adherence to the rules of prosody never 
yet made a poet. It is true that genius requires the 
assistance of study; but ali the study in the world 
will not supply the place of natural genius. 





seg Ego nec studium sine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid possit video ingenium.” 
Without the possession of that quality which author- 
izes the dictum of Horace, that “ the poet is born, not 


made,”” one may write smooth verse, but not poetry, 
and such has been the result of Mr. Clarke’s attempts. 
His volume exhibits no very censurable errors either 
of language or sentiment: on the contrary tame and 
sluggish uniformity of correcthess—mere correct- 


‘ness—is his most distinguishing characteristic, and 


the one that proves most annoying to the reader. 
Yet after all, the little duodecimo which he has given 
to the world deserves not severity of criticism; for 
though not calculated to afford either much entertain- 
ment or amusement, it is not likely that it will be pro- 
ductive of harm. [ts great sin is its unvarying dall- 
ness, enlivened by no corruscations of wit, and 
li-hted by no flashes of fancy. Composed of lays 

«that neither ebb nor flow, 

Coldly correct and regularly low, 

That shunning faults, one quiet tenor keep, 

We cannot blome indeed—but we may sleep.” 








Lines occasioned ty ithe Death of the late Rev. Dr. 
Henry J. Fellus, with Notes, Biographical and Ex- 
planatory. By a Friend. 8vo. New-York, 1829, 
James A. Burtus. 


Tue title of this pamphlet, and the amiable motive 
which the author avows in his preface as having in- 
duced him to attempt poetical composition, should be 
quite sufficient to shield his production from severe 
critical examination. As atribute to the memory of 
a deceased clergyman who, we believe, was s neerely 
respected by ali who knew him, and warmly admired 
aud beloved by the flock over which he presided, it 
certainly is creditable to the writer’s heart, however 
insuflicient it may be, in a literary respect, todo ho- 
nor to his head. In his preface, the author very mod- 
estly deprecates criticism, and states, in extenuation 
of the faults which may be observed in his eflusion, 
that it ‘‘was not written ‘inthe soft obscurities of re- 
tirement, or under the shelter of academic bowers,’ 
but amidst inconveniences and interruptions, under 
depression of spirits and distracting cares, by no 
means auspicious tothe inspiring visitations of the 
Muse.”’ He avows, moreover, that the hope of profit 
orfame has had but little shave in the views which 
led to the writing and publishing of the work; as, In 
relation to the first, no more copies were printed than 
were necessary to detray the expenses, and in the 
other respect * he is but little solicitous, convinced as 
he is of the emptiness and short-lived existence of 
fame.’ Itis well, indeed, that his mind is of sucha 
philosophic cast, as otherwise he would doubtless be 
doomed to experience a mortifying disappointment ; 
for truly, ifthe memory of the sui ject of his lines is 
destined only to be ‘‘perpefuated” by the means of 
the bard who has volunteered for that purpose, his im- 
mortality would be as brief as that which Pope as- 
cribes to the numbers of Settle,— 
“ And live in Settle’s numbers one day more.” 

The writer of these tributary lines is evidently an un- 
lettered man, as we think is plainly evinced by such 
lines as the following : 

“ They, in thy sight, as one short day appears, 
And one short day is as a thousand years ;” 
and, 


‘“ Where the sad victims of the outraged laws, 
On their own heads the sword of justice draws ;” 


and again, 


“ Like his meek Lord, who came to seek and save, 
Not the self-righteous, but the contrite heart, 
Wearied and faint, and to the soul impart,” &c. 


He seems, besides, not to possess a very accurate 
ear ‘‘ for the soft harmony of returning sounds ;” as 
is shown in such imperfect rhymes as sustained and 
maintained; (the terminating words of the fifth and 


sixth lines) came, plain; swept and left, and a hun- 
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dred others of like imperfectness. Yet these, after all, | his being exchanged for General Prescott. Wemake 


are trifles scarce worth pointing out in the production 
of one who disclaims any pretensions to great litera- 
ry merit, and who might, moreover, quote many im- 
posing precedents for uttering “ Lines,” that, 

6“ Free from rhyme or reason, rule or check, 
Break Priscian’s head, and Pegasus’s neck.” 





Appended to the poem, (!) there are some thirty 
closely printed octavo pages of notes, in which much 
pleasing and valuable biographical information con- 
cerning Dr. Feltus, is given to the reader; and of 
these we may say, as the author does not claim to be 
one of the irritabile genus, that they are likely to be 
rouch more read, and to afford much more pleasure, 
than the previous part of the work. ‘To the entire 
pamphlet, however, this praise can be accorded,— 
and in these days of scepticism, mysticism, new theo- 
ries and no theories, on religious subjects, it is certain- 
ly great praise—that the sentiments and principles 
inculcated throughout are of the purest and holiest 
kind, and very amply atone for the writer’s sins 
against syntax and prosody. 


A Sketch of the Olden Times; or, General Lee’s Fare- 
well Dinner, at New-York. Founded on Fact. Being 
the first of aseries of Revolutianary Tales. By an 
Antiquary. Svo. New-York, 1829. G. & C, Car- 
vill. 


ReEvoLuTionary sketches and reminiscences, when 
well written, will always be perused with interest. 
None of the recorded conflicts of history, from the ten 
years of Trojan warfare, down to the existing strug- 
gle between the Russians and Turks, aflord more in- 
stances of the stern, high, and noble qualities of human 
nature, or more complicated and moraily interesting 
varieties of incidents, than were of very frequent 
occurrence during the dark and eventful contest 
for independence, between the American Colonies 
and the mother country. Many real circumstanc- 
es connected with those perilous times, and many 
interesting fictions founded in truth, have already 
been narrated by able pens: but data for a much 


two extracts. ‘The first is a description of the ap- 
pearance, situation, and+localities of the “ King’s 


| Arms,’’ the tavern where the dinner was given. 


‘*‘Some vears before the time of the American Rey- 


| olution, bétween Little Prince and Crown-streets, in 


| Broadway, or as it was called in the time of the colo- 





nial government, Broadway-street, there was a_ well 
known tavern, located with due reference to the offi- 
cers who quartered m Fort George, and those who re- 
sided in the vicinity of the market place. ‘This anti- 
quated mansion had been erected in the time of Lord 
Cornbury, and was even then a noted place of resort 
forthe idlers of the garrison, and the ruddy faced 
burghers of the town, 

“The front of the mansion was of gray stone, and 
contained a few irregular windows; some of them 
were harrow, surmounted with a rude arch, and oth- 
ers, particularly those of the dining-room, the very 
reverse in size and construction, extended down tothe 
floor, and served to admit the guests from the piazza. 
From these the North river, destined to become at no 
distant period the grand highway of an immense 
country, was distinctly visible. 

“Two windows reposed upon its antique roof, and 
made the attic a kind of observatory, where the trav- 
eller who had arrived too late to enjoy the privilege 
of selecting his apartment, had an opportunity of 
studving the stars, and of arranging in figures best 
suited to his fancy, those which were shining through 
its little compartments. 

‘The principal entrance to the house was wide 
and spacious ; so much so, as once to have admitted 
the aforesaid Lord Cornbury and his favorite steed, 
when in a frolic he rode into the taproom and demand- 
ed a stirrup cup from the astonished host. The tap, 
contrary to the modern plan, was on the same en- 
larged scale; and if one horse could have passed 
through its door, a whole stud could have been com- 
fortable inside. 

“ The bar was shining with the golden hues of the 
French distillers, and the mellow tints of ripened 
Madeira, nicely corked up, like the wits of Astolpho, 
with due regard to their strength or value, only wait- 


ing to be set loose by the hand of adventurous friend- 


greater number of thrilling tales might still be easily | 
gleaned from the few hoary veterans who yet linger | 


among us, not one of whom, perhaps, but could re- 
late events, “all which he saw, and part of which he 


was,” that would well repay the writer who should | 


compress them into a continuous narrative. 

The story before us, though not one of the startling 
kind, possesses considerable interest, and is told in 
an easy and flowing style, aud with 
knowledge on the part of the writer of the circum- 
stances and localities the incident 
he relates, that will prove hig 
der. The title page announces it as the first of a se- 
ries; and we really hope that the intention which this 
implies on the part of the author may not be aban- 
doned. We judge, from a perusal of this, that there 


connected with 


are sources of correct and particular information open | 


to him, from which he may derive ample materials 
for many future sketches ; and after the ability which 
he has displayed, we should regret to learn that he 
had relinquished his design. The time is fast passing 
away when recourse can be had to the venerable fath- 
ers of our country for information on any of the ten 
thousand interesting events of the Revolution which 


an evident | 


ship. About the walls of the room were disposed 
the little boxes of our modern Restaurateurs, screen- 
ed at pleasure from the eye of curiosity by green 
silk curtains. One might have almost fancied him- 
self ina London tavern, when at the sound of the 
little bell, asubstantial chop, with a glass of sparkling 
ale, answered the call of the guest. On the high old 
fashioned mantelpiece, stood the clock, and on either 
side a brilliant row of shining tankards, slyly insin- 


-uating, as mine host would have it, how they helped 


lily attractive to the rea- | 


have not already claimed the cognizance of the his-| 


torian; and it is therefore the more to be desired that 
those who have the opportunity and the ability, should 
improve it before it shall be forever too late. 

The sketch under consideration is an agreeable 
and interesting narrative of a Farewell Dinner, given 
to General Lee, by the British Officers, on the eve of 





‘old time to pass.’ The dining room was a pleasant 
airy apartment; its floor covered with a rarity, an 
English carpet; and its walls were hung with sundry 
paintings in oil, by Dutch masters, whose names have 
not come down to us. A famous piece of Dutch fur- 
niture well known as a Koss, of beautiful black wal- 
nut wood, standing upon ebony balls, occupied the 
side opposite the fire-place, and an immense pier 
glass,in a mahogauy frame the space between the 
windows. 

“ A piazza ranacross the front, corresponding with 
the general appearance of the house, shaded with a 
goodly row of Catalpas, now almost extinct in the 
island. Here under their shade the loungers of the 
establishment discussed the merits of a kind of punch, 
peculiar to that day, and whiffed the rare tobacco of 
Cuba, not yet become an article in repute with the vul- 
gar. 

‘The tavern was well knownas ‘ The King’s Arms,’ 
and the painter had, with unusual success, made out 
to preserve in the sign which he had bedaubed with 
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paint, some faint resemblance of that very popular | 
design of, 
“The Lion and the Unicorn, fighting for the Crown.” 

“The view from the top of the house, gave the 
finishing stroke to the character of the King’ s Arms. 
Almost « every dwelling in the city at that day was sur- 
mounted by a cupola, and Snodgrass the proprietor, 
had also his balcony with some conveniences affixed, 
that were not so common. It was furnished with 
several seats, and a table,on which stooda telescope | 
of great power. The view from it was enchanting. 
The old quadrangular fort, and the tri-bastioned hat- 
tery, could be plainly seen; and the East and North | 
rivers were perfectly distinct to the eye. The tele- 
scope broughtthe fleet within stone’s 
saw the men performing the daily exercise at their 
guns, which were then almost constantly employed 
against the French. Nutten island was visible, and 
so was Bedloe’s; in short, the delighted eve wander- 
ed at will over the whole bay, whose beautiful expanse 
of waters the wind so often lashed into fury and 
whitened with foam. But the evening scene was the 
favorite one with the lovers of the picturesque, when 
the sun’s last rays seemed to have penetrated beneath 
the surface of that watery plain, and there left be- 
hind the golden hues of an evening sky. 

“Sometimes the gay appearance of the ontward 
bound merchantmen brought the inmates of the Nine’s 
Arms ‘upon deck,’ as Snoderass called it, but most 
interest was felt at the signal for the monthly packet, 
whichtoso many brought long expected tidings of 
joy, and to so many, disappointment and hope defer- 
red. 

“There was another place in view which had also 
its iaterest, and this was the little fort at Paulus Hook. 
This was an outpost directly opposite the city, which 
had but lately been fortified, and was a kind of look- 
out—a military barometer foi the city. The Ameri- 
cans lay in its vicinity, and small skirmishes took 
place almost every day between the advanced pick- 
ets; but as long as the British flag was fiving, the gen- 
tlemen of the fort and the loungers at the Kine’s Arms 
were quite safe, (or so they thought,) and out of 
harm’s way. 

‘‘In addition to all this, the view to the north was 
not without its charms. It included beautiful fields 
covered with verdure, fine ponds of water of consider- 
able dimensions, and cultivated grounds that were in 
the very best style; the lovely domain of Mr. after- 
wards Sir Andrew Elliot, (which the present Lady 
Cathcart well remembers as the happy scene of her 
infancy,) and that,which was once the pride of Lady 
Warren. From Sand-hill to the monument which 
stood near her house, nothing but villas and shrubbe- 
ry met the eye. Indeed, at Reed-street the city end- 
edandthe country began. No wonder, then, that the 
King’s Arms was in such high repute, with citizens 
and military, lovers of punch and scenery. Even the 
Whitehall tavern and the White Conduit House, over 
whose destinies the worthy Samuel Matlock presided, 


and the Tea Water Pump of Jacobus Jaro! emus, with | 


‘the Sea Dog’ in the bargain, were not, in the slieht- 
est degree, competitors of the Broadway House; where 
Tommy Snodgrass stood pre-eminent in landscapes 
and lunches, in ‘ fried metaphors and stewed tortuosi- 
ties.’” 

Our next extract is from the concluding part of the 
sketch. The dinner proceeded in the most perfect 


amity and good fellowship; and after the removal of | 
the cloth, and some sallies of pleasantry from some of | 


the younger officers at the table, an aliusion from Gen- 
eral Robertson, to the early career of General Lee, 
elicited from the latter an account of his adventures. 
The conversation and dinner are at once ended by a 
curious interruption, which alarms and disperses all 
the guests; and with an account of the cause of this 


throw. and yeu 
| 


‘the ‘author brings his narrative to a grace eful conclu- 
sion. Our extract commences with General Lee’s ac- 
count of his family and early adventures. 

‘My family and its re spectability has ever been a 
lsource of honest pride. My father was the Colonel 
| Commandant of General Barrel’s regiment, tor many 
| vears. From him | imbibed a love of the military 
| art. At eleven years of age I had the honor of a com- 
| mission, and, after completing my studies | came to 

America with General Abercrombie, and was shot 

through the body at Ticonderoga. The wound, gen- 
tlemen, you perce ive was not mortal, I returned 
home, and was honored with a colonel’s commission, 
| for I had friends at court, and we all know how often 

‘kissing goes by favor: this is my only apology for 
being made a colonel in 1762. My two epaulettes 
| thr: w me in service at Portugal, and General bur- 
goyne who was my friend and commander, gave me 
the unavoidable honor ef capturing a few of the Dons 
at Vilahelha. { found my game front and rear com- 
pletely enclosed, and I had nothi ng to do but drive 
my prisoners tocamp. When I got back to England, 
with prospects which the Portuguese minister, Count 
La Lippe, by his personal kindness, made most 
agreeable, | must needs write a pamphlet on the In- 
dian war, by which the cup of promotion was snatch- 
ed from my lips. In despair 1 bade adieuto England, 
and embarked in the cause of Poland and of man. 
His majesty, heaven bless him, took me into his fami- 
ly. But as his cause declined, | still desired to be the 
champion of liberty. Besides, ft disliked a ministry 
who involved iny country ina war disastrous to our 
commerce, and subversive of good old principles. 1 
would have conciliated the Americans, and saved our 
brightest jewel. At Vienna, where I was then seeking 
employment, I lost my character with the English 
ambassador—political character | mean. The man 
then was, and still is dear to me; and may I perish, 
if ever I forget a friend, however divided in principle 
or different the cause we serve. I sailed for America, 
and the first thing of action in which | was concerned, 
and the first moment of constraint I ever knew—don’t 
blush, Colonel Harcourt, was when you pulled me out 
of bed, and carried me off, Gilpin like, without a hat 
or wig, 
“T Jittle thought, when I set out, 
Of running such a rig.” 

“Nay, nay, General,’ said Harcourt, ‘you are 
too severe upon me for my accidental good fortune. 
Remember ihat it is some palliation of my conduct, to 
have been the cause of this festive meeting.’ 

““*When do you set out,’ said Colonel Butler to 
Lee, who was smiling at the address of Harcourt’s re- 
mark. ‘As soon as Prescott arrives, who, I believe, 
was pulled out of bed very much as Il was.’ ‘ Quar- 
ter, quarter,’ said Colonel! Harcourt. ‘You are de- 
termined not to spare yourself for the first mistake of 
your life, or me for the only laurel that has bloomed 
in mine,’ 4 loud knocking on the table recalled the 
lattention of the guests to their empty glasses, and 





| General Harrison who had overheard a sprightly con- 
_versation at the lower end of the table, between Bela- 
|guierand his young comrades, on the great peril of 
life, the witchery of woman singled him out fora toast. 
The challenge was met with a steady voice, and he 
| gave Miss Francis Eustace, a young lady of very un- 
/commor merit, well known at that day, and not yet 
forrotten. 

“« Who is this beauty,’ 


said General Lee. ‘I have 


not heard her naine mentioned before by you, Bal- 
carras. ‘Oh,’ said Colonel Hanger, whose voice 
was heard for the first time beyond the coterie, at his 
‘end of the table, where he had been occupied with 
circle of young sportsmen, ‘ Oh, it is only a fine bit 
| of flesh and blood from the country, the daughter of 
'an old Virginia nabob. 
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“* Balearras has been on the scent ever since she were uttered with a ludricous precipitation. The 
arrived, and is delighted with the ideaof flushing a distant roar of cannon seemed in their ear to be- 
new bird. But what will his lady mother say, ifshe come more distinct, till they fancied it was .in the 
knew of her son’s simplicity. Wheugh! Gad Vl direction of Paulus Hook, and that the rebels who 


’ 


blow him by the first packet. ‘Colonel Hanger,’ 
said Balearras, ‘ fill your none of your long 
shots atme. I see General Robertson is now looking 
at you fora toast.’ ‘ Well,’ said Hanger, with a gay 
expression, ‘1’}I give you, General, as a set off to the 
enthusiasm of my young friend, the health of a lady 
of uncommon atiractions, and gieat merit, Madamoi- 
selle Varolle, Rigadoon dancer at the Golden Ball in 
the fields—Balcarras will 
ing.’ A loud burst of laughter followed, as Colonel 
Hanger had anticipated. ‘ No more of that, Hal,’ 
said Balcarras, ‘an’ thou lovest me.’ Here the con- 
versation changed, and Colonel Hanger resumed the 
discussion of sporting intelligence, as if nothing had 
been said. ‘ General Lee, you'll be at Ascott Heath 
at the next races; Bagshaw runs against Forrester! 


> 
o : 
Liass, 


that fellow flies swifter than a rifle-ball. 1 could 
quicker shoot a flea than overtake him with my 
patent breech.’ ‘Shoot a flea,’ said Balearras, 


‘shoot a flea, nay, we must all knock under to that.’ 
‘Shoot, sir,’ sad Hanger, was tenacious 
of his character a marksman, ‘VI bet fifty 
guineas Ill hit him with a rifle ball at twenty feet 
distance.’ ‘Done,’ said Balcarres he stretched 
forth his hand, ‘but, yous let the fleahop.’ Colonel 
Hanger, although never more serious in his life, was 
disconcerted by this silage and as soon as he could 
recover himself amid the ‘al and uproarious 
laughter, rapped his knuckles 
the table, and cried, ‘{ knock under to that, Balcar- 
ras.’ At this moment General Lee caught his eye, 
and pointing to the bottle said, ‘Colonel Hanger, 
since you hang fire with your rifle, let me challenge 
you toa little grape.’ In this manner continued to 
be discussed, the leading topics of the day, and thus 


who 


as 


as 


gener 


passed the hours with the revellers until the shades of 


evening prevailed, and night stole 
landscape. But fate was determined that night to 
alarm the stoutest bosom, for while the guests at the 
King’s Arms were listening to a song well known as 
the Echoing Horn, at that time quite the rage, breath- 
ed from the lips of Balearras, with great taste and 
effect, ashout was heard in the distance, which, while 
it gave almosta thrilling effect to the line 


silently over the 


To horse! my brave boys, and away! 


was followed by the thunders of heavy artillery. T 
economy of the table was imstantly disturbed. Tip- 
pleglass was out of the door in an instant, though it 
was never determined by what miracle he succeeded 
in so precipitate a movement. 

“Balcarras jumped over the table and was the 
next man out, while the elder officers with more cool- 
ness, rose from their seats with a look of astonish- 
ment, and the old Baron, forgetting that he wasa 
prisoner on his parole, instinctively seized his sword, 
Colonel Hanger in a fit of abstraction cried out, ‘give 
itto em Jagers, give it to’em my brave boys,’— 
while General Robertson, never forgetting what was 
his duty at the festive board, apologized for his un- 
ceremouious departure, and hastily took his leave. 

‘‘If the inmates of the house, with the exception 
of General. Lee, were in a state of perturbation and 
excitement ; if Tippleglass did not feel comfortable 
until he had again and again received from General 
Lee the most solemn assurances of safety, if the city 
was stormed by General Washington, what must 
have been the feeling out of doors among the loyal- 
ists of the town, At the 
door ways, and on every 
groups of disheartened and 
teeth chattered in their 


ic 


corners of the streets, in the 
piazza, were 


affriehted 


heads, and 


men, whose 
whose words 


drink that without flinch- | 


on the lower side of 


assembled | 


had surprised the post, were turning with unparallel- 
~d afirontery their own cannon against the town, 
Nay, as they saw the troops march past them in quick 
time, and heard the drums beat a charge, it increased 
their fears to such a degree, that some of them took 
to their heels and ran to the east river, in hopes of 
getting on board the fleet. But they were not at this 
time the victims of rebel fury. Beforethe troops had 
marched very far, an express from the out posts ar- 
rived to quiet the alarm. A _ herd of cattle, collec- 
ted by the cow boys in their usual honest way, and 
intended for the British camp, had made a desperate 
effort to escape, and not regarding the ceremony ob- 
served in crossing a line of sentinels, had run over it 
without missing those who fell victims to the fire. The 
English hearing the noise of the rush and the bel- 
lowings of the half crazed animals, mistook them for 
‘the American cavalry and a band of savages. In an 
instant the whole line of heavy guns was discharged 
in that direction, raking and cutting down the poor 
‘beasts in a shocking manner, and, but for a sally 
made by a few of the boldest men under cover of the 
fire who discovered the blunder, there is no knowing 
how many chain shot and cannisters would have been 
lost forever to the Deputy Assistant Quarter Master 
General of His Britannic Majesty’s forces. As soon 
as the intelligence reached the city, those who were 
most vindictive regained their courage, and those who 
were secretly pleased at the approach of the Ameri- 


cans, grew sad and disheartened. All this was not 
however without a good effect. A satirical poem, call 
ed Cowchase, attributed to Major Andre, which ridi- 


culed the brave General Putnam, and was founded on 
a circumstance very similar to the one now related, 
was no more quoted in genteel society, and even the 
unblushing Rivington ceased to offer it for sale. 

«So passed away the alarm, The moon had gain- 
ed the horizon, and the red cross was observed with 
perfect distinctness, floating on the gentle breeze of 
night. The dark hills of Staten Island were tinted 
with the Junar glow, and to the night glasses there 
also was visible the banner of St. George. Not a 
sound interrupted the gentle silence. The river was 
sc«-cely disturbed, and pursued, in unbroken calm- 
uess, its path to the ocean, Even the King’s Arms, 
the noisy chorus of the bar was hushed to silence, 
and Tippleglass sank to rest with sundry calculations 
of profit, which were followed by a delightful dream 
of wealth and repose. He might have been almost 
heard to exclaim, with ancient Pistol— 


“A foutra for the world and worldings base! 
I speak of Africa and golden joys.” 








Grammar Francoise a Il’ Usage des Pensionnats; par 
Charles-Constant Le Tellier, Professeur de Belles 
Lettres. 12mo. New-York, 1828. Charles De 
Behr. 


A Manual of the Difficulties of the French language ; 
or, an Alphabelical Collection of Barbarisms, Neolo- 
gisms, and Solecistic Expressions, used daily by those 
who have but an incorrect Knowledge of the French 
Language, together with the corrections of the same, 
Sc. Sc. Prepared for the use of American Schools. 
By Francis Benj. Gardera, of Paris. 12mo. New- 
York, 1829. Charles De Behr. 


Or the former of these two works, the reputation is 
too well established, both in Europe and this country, 
| to receive either any great augmentution or diminu- 
‘tion from the commendations or censures of the press 
at this day. The approbation of some of the first 
| philologers and linguists in the world have stampt its 
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character as an elementary work of no ordinary 
value; and the fact of the numerous editions which 
have been called for in iv Paris since its first publica- 
tion, (upwards of forty, we believe,) speaks more 
loudly in its praise than would pages of elaborate 
criticism. Theenterprise of the publisher of the New- 
York edition has been the means of greatly extending 
its usefulness in this country; and we are informed 
that it is rapidly superseding, in the principal schools 
and academies of this vicinity, the other and inferior 
works on French grammar previously in use. 

The other work named above, the Manual of Gar- 
dera, which forms a very valuable and convenient se- 
quel to thegrammar of Le Tellier, and which has been 
adapted by the author tothe use of American schools, 
also deserves to be mentioned with warm commenda- 
tion. It contains a large collection of erroneous 
modes of speech, arrayed alphabetically, in parallel 
columns, the vicious forms of expression occupying 
the first, and the other giving the corrections. In 
this list are embraced all the most prevalent errors, 
both such as are the result of bad colloquial habits on 
the part of those with whom French is the vernacular 
tongue; and such as foreigners fall into from an im- 
perfect acquaintance with the idioms of the language. 
This list extends even to inelegancies of expression ; 
and, under the head of neologisms, it coimprises the 


. - « e, ° | 
two very common kinds of inaccuracy exhibited by 


foreigners, a harsh and ungrateful collocation of 
words, and the use of terms in a new and unauthoriz- 
ed sense. The second part of this excellent Manual 
consists of a treatise on the use of the participles. 
This difficult and nice part of French grammar is 
treated of in a luminous and intelligible manner, 
avoiding, on the one hand, a discusssion of the various 
conflicting opinions of philologists, and, on the other, 
the impropriety of pronouncing positive rules, with- 
out accompanying them with explanations of the prin- 
ciples on which they are founded. But, as it is truly 
observed in the preface of the work, examples being 
far more favorable to the elucidation of principles, 
than the most studied and extensive reasonings, a 
large number of them have been very judiciously in- 
troduced, in the twenty exercises which follow the 
rules, and in the course of which, phrases occur that 
require the application of all the above mentioned 
rules. 

The last part of this Treatise, that which relates to 
Cacography, willbe found of great utility in dimin- 
ishing one of the principal difficulties which obstruct 
the progress of learners. A few concluding pages 
are devoted to exercises of grammatical analysis, 
and to a collection of idiomatic plirases, with trans- 
lations into English. Some little previous knowledge 
of French is necessary to those who would use this 
excellent book, which, as well as the grammar of 
Le Tellier, is written in that language. It is an ex- 
cellent work, and has already, we understand, been 
adopted in some of our leading philological institu- 
tions. 





Tales of Woman. The Wife; Helen; The Russian 
Daughter ; The Mother. New-York. 12mo. 1829. 
J.& J. Harper. 


Tue object of this volume, the illustration of the 
character and influence of woman in the various im- 
portant relations which she is called on to occupy in 
society, is one which, had it been undertaken by an 
able pen, might have been rendered widely and de- 
servedly popular. It embracesa range of subjects of 
inexhaustible variety, and of a kind so intimately con- 
nected with the happiness and prosperity of the hu- 
man family, and which come home so directly to the 
business and bosoms of all, that even an ordinary 
share of taste in the selection of incidents, and skill in 





combining them, would have produced a work interest- 
ing to every reader. but the task has fallen into in- 
competent hands; and has been so clumsily executed, 
that not only the character of woman has not been 
displayed in its proper light ; but both man and wo- 
man, as delineated on the pages of this book, are 
neither likenessess of any thing in the heavens above, 
nor the earth beneath, nor the waters under the earth. 

The Wife, which is the first and longest story, is 
likewise decidedly the poorest. Its plot is alike des- 
titute of interest and probability ; its characters, with- 
out any motive, or at least any intelligible one, act in 
such a manner as no motive could justify; and its 
language, turgid and deficient in grammatical con- 
struction, is made the vehicle of sentiments as mawkish 
and insipid as the long exploded poetical trash of the 
Della Crusca School. 

The story of Helen Lindorf, which occupies the 
second place in the collection, is written by a differ- 
ent hand, and in a much better vein. ‘The editor 
states in the preface that all the incidents are strictly 
true, and that only some of the minor details have re- 
ceived embellishment from the pen of the narrator. 
It possesses, of course, additional interest from this 
fact. 

The Russian Daughler, the third tale, professes to 
ibe a genuine and veritable history of the heroic fe 
male who has been commended to the sympathies of 
all our readers in the sweet little novel of Madame 
Cottin, “ Elizabeth, or the Exile of Siberia.” Itlacks 
very much in incident and interest, what it gains in 
truth; not because the truth is in itself less interest- 
ing, but because not so well told. The remaining 
story we have not perused; and our remarks, of 
course, extend not to that. 

On the whole, although the public is much indebt 
ed to the spirit and enterprise of the Messrs. Harper, 
for the promptness with which they issue republica- 
tions of many of the most valuable productions of the 
current literature of England; yet they are entitled 
to but little praise for the present volume, which con- 
tains nothing instructive, aud will only prove amusing 
|to those who have a relish for the ridiculous. Had 
| the preface not advised us of the fact that the con- 
'tents were made ‘up by diflerent hands, we should 
have been at no loss in guessing such to be the case, 
and should certainly have set them down as 








«____ the abortive progeny of Pride 
And Dullness, gentle pair, for aye allied ; 
Begotten without thought, born without pains, 
The ropy drive! of rheumatic brains.” 


The Protestant; a Tale of the Reign of Queen Mary. 
By the Author of ‘ De Foix,’ ‘The White Hoods,’ 
&c. 2 vols. 12mo. New-York, 1829. J.& J 
Harper. [Unpublished. } 

Excerpt that there is much of that prolixity and dit- 

fuseness about it which usually result from hasty com 

position, this novel is written with a very creditable 
degree of skill. Some of the scenes are perhaps too 
highly colored ; though there can be no question that 
the bloody page of history from which the materials 
have been in some measure gleaned, would fully justi- 
fy the author’s most thrilling pictures of cruelty. 
Mrs. Bray, to whose pen we are indebted for these 
interesting volumes, is a lady who, to great natural 
strength of intellect, and a refined taste, adds exten 
sive acquirements, and, in particular, a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the seldom read chroniclers of the pe- 
riod of which she writes. To this the reader is in- 
debted for the interest which is thrown around the do- 
mestic manners, the household observances, and pri- 
vate history, as it were, of the persons whom she in 
troduces, and the thousand interesting little particu- 
lars, which are related of events, of which only the 
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broad aud most prvuticut ic Lt by 
history. Asthis work has not yet issued from the 
press in this city, we will not diminish the reader’s 
zest by giving an unsatisfactory outline of the story ; 
but we cannot forbear making an extract, which, 
though it will not be fully understood without some 
knowledge of the context, will sérve to convey a pret- 
ty accurate idea of the author’s general manner, and 
the nature of her topics. 

“The church of Wellminster stood apart from the 
village, so that any one, by following a particular 
pathway in the Park, could enter the churchyard 
without passing down the village street. The church, 
as we have before stated, was of Saxon architecture. 
The spring, famous for its miraculous powers in the 
Gothic ages, and in honor of which the holy fane had 
been erected, rose not far from the spot; its pure wa- 
ters ran sparkling and murmuring from their source, 
as they glided into a littlesbrook that brawled along 
the wood, and visited in its course the neighboring 
hamlet. 

“A row of tall and luxurient elm trees, closely 
planted round the four sides of the chureh-yard, cast 
a deep shade upon it, and, by presenting their barrier 
of thick foliage and long branches to intercept the 
full splendor of the light of day, they gave a melan- 
choly and sombre air to the spot, which was conse- 
crated alike to the use of the living and of the dead. 
Here, too, many a noble and ancieut yew-tree spread 
its mantle of dark green foliage above the lowly grave. 
A cross, beautifully carved in stone, and surrounded 
at its base by a few steps,stood immediately opposite 
the entrance of this consecrated ground, where the 
rank grass, weeds, and wild flowers, grew about ma- 
ny a mound of earth that contained a poor and now 
nameless inhabitant; whilst they seemed as little to 
respect the more costly marks of mortality, where a 
flat or an upright stone, with the word Hie jacel en- 
graved under a death’s head, or that of a cherubim, 
spoke an ambition so natural to man, to leave, though 
a fragile one, some record of his name,—this record, 
in many instances, after a few vears, being the only 
visible memorial that such a creature as it describes 
had ever been, ‘to strut and fret his hour upou the 
stage,’ and then be seen no more. 


' 
iures are glanced 


‘‘ There is a serenity, a silence, and a heart-speak- 


ing solemnity in the view of most country church- 
yards in England, that few persons can witness, with- 
out finding its sympathetic influence steal upon them ; 
and the young, the gay—even the thoughtless, cast 
alook upon the ‘lap of earth,’ the dark and forlorn 
tenements of death, and give a sigh to the transitory 
visions of their own mortality. The happy are de- 
pressed by a sight that reminds them of their end; 
but the miserable generally feel a relief to their own 
burthens in a contemplation of the same objects. So 
was it with Arabella; for, as she walked hastily along 
the little foot-path that had for ages been trodden by 
successive generations, many of whom now rested 
near the same spot, she thought how vain were all 
the anxious toils, the heavy griefs of this world, and 
how soon a few feet of clay would resign them all to 
nothing. 

“ She had nearly reached the church-porch, whilst 


making these reflections, when, as she drew nearer, | 


she heard the cheerful whistle of a youngster, who 
was sitting on a bench within it. The boy started up, 
but did not turn his head towards her, as he said, ‘Is 
it you, Mistress Arabella ?’ 

“¢Ves,’ replied Arabella: ‘poor Tommy! how 
gay you are, and yet you are blind. 

“¢ But | can hear, and walk, and whistle,’ said 
Tommy ; ‘and I can make baskets too, Mistress Ara- 
bella; and so, you see, I have plenty to make me hap- 
py.’ 

“ Arabella only sighed, and, without speaking, en- 


tered the church. She now turned into the aisle 
where Lady Southwell had been buried, and where 
the tomb and monumental effigy had been erected to 
her memory. Alli was still and solemn, and the sub- 
dued and softened light of day, that stole into the 
church through the deep glories of its painted glass, 
added considerably to that imposing effect, which the 
‘long drawn aisles,’ the massive columns, and the 
fretted arches of a Gothic edifice never fail to pro- 
duce on a mind of any feeling. Seated om a step at 
the base of the tomb, Arabella beheld Edward Wil- 
ford. His head was reclining upon his hand; he 
seemed musing. As Arabellaapproached, he rose up, 
but the shade of deep melancholy, the solemnity of a 
sorrow too big for utterance, was strongly impressed 
upon every feature, nor did even the appearance of 
Arabella, produce the least change in his countenance. 
His spirit, high and generous as it was, seemed to 
| be completely broken; for, instead of speaking to 
| her, he burst into tears, and suffered them to flow on 
| without an eflort to repress them. 
| “« Arabella had seen her father as he watched by the 
i corpse of her mother, before the body was removed 
forever from his sight, and she now thought that Ed- 
ward Wilford looked as he did then,—looked like the 
broken-hearted mourner, when that chill and heavy 
word dead strikes upon his ear: as if the gate of hope 
was closed by that ofthe tomb. Arabella felt certain 
that something extraordinary indeed must have occur- 
red, but she knew not what it was, and she feared to 
ask; she stood, theretore, silent before Edward, await- 
ing till his burst of passionate sorrow should subside 
and allow him to address her. 

‘“ At length he did so, and endeavored to overcome 
his emotion, as he said, ‘ Arabella, this is kind—kind 
indeed, if you knew what I have suffered.’ He paus- 
ed a moment, and then added, ‘Iwill not play the 
child !—No, in the sight of the living and just God, 
who will not suffer such things to pass unrequited, in 
this place consecrated to His name, I swear, to live 
to be a man, to take a dreadful vengeance on the ac- 
cursed persecutors of—of—’ 

“*Oh! do not!’ said Arabella; ‘1 implore you, do 

not, in God’s holy church, make vows that are forbid- 
den by His laws ; else His wrath may fall on you and 
yours for such an act of daring.’ 
i; ‘¢]t has fallen, Arabella,’ exclaimed Wilford; and 
he looked upon her with a countenance pale as death, 
and a wild expression about the eves as he spoke,— 
‘it has fallen. My sister, my dear sister, has been 
put to the torture !’ 

“* Great God!’ cried Arabella; ‘ do not say so.’ 

“<«Itis true! it istrue !’ continued Wilford ; ‘ they 
have maimed, burned, withered her poor hand. And 
not content with this, when I went to their accursed 
dwelling, and sought to remove her, that she might 
have some proper care, they spurned my supplication, 
and would not allow me to see her.’ 

‘’« Who dared do so ?’ inquired Arabella, 

‘““¢ Harpsfield !’ that monster,’ said Wilford; ‘ that 

wolf—that devil! I drew my sword upon him. I 
would have killed him on the spot, when I learned this 
cruel act, but for his people ; they disarmed me, and 
| said | was a madman.’ 
“<« Thank God, they did!’ cried Arabella; ‘and 
that your hand is saved from blood, though it would 
have been the blood of the guilty. Leave vengeance 
to God,—to Him who saith it is his own.’ 

““¢] did worse than that,’ continued Edward dis- 
ltractedly. ‘When I found myself disarmed, and that 
| all my reproaches were lost on such a wretch, I—it is 
| madness to think of it—I humbled myself before him ; 
I begged, I sued, I implored for pity,—for pity on my 
sister; but as well might the martyrs, whom these 

cruel men drag to the stake, beseech the flame not to 
consume their bodies into ashes, as | might use words 
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that would move the soul of such a wretch. I was at 
last, | believe, in pity, driven from the house, even by 
this man’s own people, lest he should wreak his ven- 
geance on me too, as he had done on my poor Rose. 
But, thank God, | have devised a means that, I hope, 
will confound them all.’ 

““* Beware how you act,’ said Arabella; ‘ for you 
do not know how much they have power to defend 
their deeds under the sanction of the Queen.’ 

‘* « May curses fall upon her!’ exclaimed Wilford. 

“* Hush! hush! said Arabella; ‘thinkif any one 
should but hear you.’ 

‘*¢ God hears me,’ cried Wilford; ‘and he will heed 
me. I am driven almost to desperation. My father 
is in prison; my mother, | fear, is dying in Thornton’s 
house ; and poor Rose, still suffering from the agony 
of the torture, is thrown into a common dungeon in 
Canterbury Castle, there to perish for want of proper 
aid.’ 

“¢¢ She shall not,’ said Arabella; ‘my father is the 
chief officer of this county. [ will fall at his feet; I 
will die there unless he promise me to release her, 1 
will assist her this moment.’ 

‘«¢ To implore you to do so,’ replied Wilford, ‘ was 
the chief reason for which | now sought this interview. 
But there is another cause that made it necessary we 
should meet. ‘To-morrow, Arabella, | leave Canter- 
bury.’ 

“* For what purpose,’ inquired Arabella eagerly. 

“*T have, thank, God,’ continued Wilford, ‘ met 
with one honest man. Though he is of the Romish 
Church, yet he is an enemy to such cruel practices. 
I knew him in Germany ; he is but just returned to 
England, and bears letters from foreign powers to 
Cardinal Pole; he has promised to take me with him 
to London, and toafiord me the opportunity of stating 
to the cardinal the inhuman act that has been practis- 
ed on my sister, to plead for my father, and to endeav- 
or to obtain his release, and permission that all our 
persecuted family may depart these miserable realms, 
This is my last, my only hope to save them.’ 

““* And is there really a ground for such a hope, 
that you may succeed in saving them?’ replied Ara- 
bella. 

“«The generous friend who has undertaken my 
cause thinks there is a hope, a chance of success,’ said 
Edward; ‘since the moderation of Cardinal Pole is so 
obvious, that it caused him to be suspected of Luther- 
ism, even at Rome itself.’ 

“«* May God prosper your attempt!’ said Arabella ; 
‘when did you say that you purpose to depart ?’ 

‘¢«'To-morrow,’ answered Wilford; ‘1 would have 
set off instantly, but | must wait till this friend can 
leave Canterbury ; since itis only by his means I can 
obtain access to the Cardinal. You will immediately 
solicit your father in behalf of my poor sister.’ 

“¢ Alas!’ said Arabella; ‘now I remember me of 
what | had forgotten in the moment of my alarm for 
Rose. My father is absent at Dover, and Friar John 
acts for him now he is away.’ 

“¢ Then Rose is lost!’ exclaimed Edward ; ‘lying, 
as she now does, in a dungeon, without the least aid, 
and in her dangerous state, death must ensue; for I 
learned that the inflamation of her arm, in conse- 
quence of the torture, was frightfully extended. Is 
there no way ? can nothing be done for her? [ will seek 
Friar John and force him to set her free !’ 

““¢That would be madness,’ said Arabella. ‘He 
would only tell you that Rose suffered by her own ob- 
stinacy. I can do more than you could, and I dare do 


, 


any thing to save her!’ 
‘«¢ Kind, generous, dearest Arabella!’ replied Ed- 
ward ; ‘how can you accomplish such a purpose ?’ 
“«¢] am daughter to the Sheriff of Kent,’ said Ara- 
bella, ‘and I know a man in Canterbury, who some- 
times comes to my father with the Friar. 


He has ac- 





cess at all times to the prisoners. If report speaks 
truth, that man, who is a lawyer, will do any thing 
for money. I will seek him this very day, and if mo- 
ney can purchase his help, | will buy it. 1 will visit 
your poor sister in her prison, bring her thence, if it is 
possible, or stay there and comfort her. I will dare 
every peril, and every creature living in such a cause, 
lam sure that my father would never countenance 
such cruelty to Rose Wilford.’”’ p. 108-50. 

A single specimen cannot be expected to furnish 
more than a general idea of the writer’s manner, 
Every chapter of the work contains curious and spirit- 
ed sketches of scenes redeemed from long past times ; 
aud, except, perhaps, that in some parts the tone of 
these volumes is calculated to offend the feelings of 
a numerous and most respectable class of Cliristians, 
whose bitterest persecution of protestent sects has 
been amply retaliated by persecution to the full as 
bitter, we know of no recent work which, on the 
score of salutary morals as well as literary merit, may 
be more sincerely recommended to the public. When 
the Protestant issues from the press we may revert 
to the subject. 








Life in India; or the English at Calcutta. 2 vols. 
i2mo. New-York republished, 1829. J. & J, 
Harper. 

Tuis is an interesting and well written work. Some 


of the principal characters who are introduced in 
its pages are said to be copies of well known individu- 
als ; but whether this be so or not, they are, generally 
speaking, copied with accuracy and force from nature, 
and afiord, by the situations in which they are placed, 
and their sentiments and conduct, continual sources of 
amusement tothe reader. The scenes, although, with 
the exception of the naval engagement, the storm at 
sea, and one or two others, they do not possess a great 
degree of startling interest, are ingeniously contrived, 
lively, and well related; and the general tendency of 
the story is decidedly good. One of the dramatis 
persone, Doctor Pillet, a surgeon on board the Brit- 
ish Frigate Cumberland, is represented as an Ameri- 
can, and made to afford some diversion by the fre- 
quent use of a‘few particular, and not always appro- 
priate words, from which, the author is pleased to say, 
the place of his nativity was betrayed. If the gener- 
al character of East India manners, customs, fashions 
and amusements had been described with no greater 
truth nor humor than the caricature by the cogno- 
men of Dr. Pillet displays, we should have been in- 
duced to throw this book aside as unworthy of no- 
tice or perusal. But the author, in that part of his 
story which transpires in India, is evidently relating the 
results of personal observation and experience ; and 
his description of life on board a man-of-war, and of 
the different little nautical incidents that vary it, is 
both vigorous and correct. The following short pas- 
sage will afford the reader a specimen of the author’s 
style in his happiest moods of writing. It is certain- 
ly true and just in sentiment, and gracefully expres- 
sed. 

“The whole fleet was now under way, and the last 


-boats for the shore were leaving the ship; friends fol- 


lowed friends to the gangway, exchanging mutual 
blessings, with tearful eyes and aching hearts, un- 
willing to pronounce the final farewell, or resign the 
hand which they grasped, in most cases, for the last 
time! How merciful is the dispensation which draws 
an impenetrable veilover futurity, and prevents the 
earnest gaze of anxious inquiry from discovering the 
long array of suffering which it conceals! Could we 
perceive the untimely bier on which our brightest 
hopes are perhaps to to be laid, or the wasted forms, 
and changed hearts, of those who stand before us in 
the pride of youth and glow of warm affection, how 
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would the withering view appal us! But Hope, our 
guiding star, shines brightest in the darkest hour, and 
peoples the gloom with fairy forms of its own crea- 
tion; like a beacon to the storm-tossed mariner, it 
speaks of rest and joy after the bitter present shall 
have passed, and while the parting voice still lingers 
in our ear, cheers us through the long perspective of 
coming years, with the prospect of the returning 
sinile. 

As we are warned by our rapidly contracting lim- 
its that we must be brief in our remarks, we will, in- 
stead of entering into a synopsis of the plot of Life in 
India, or a description of any of its most prominent 
characters, amuse the reader with an additional ex- 
tract, and resume the subjectin another paper. To 
make the character of O Meer Sing intelligible would 
require greater length of comments than we at this 
time have room for. 

‘‘When Bently arrived at the end of his journey, he 
saw before him, bounded by the hills, an immense 
plain, on which were congregated all the nations of 
Asia. The splendid pavilions of rajahs, and native 
princes of every degree, in the centre of their nume- 
rous followers, stretched out in long perspective ; 
their riding and carriage cattle, picketed around them ; 
gave their encampments the appearanc > of ‘hostile 
powers drawn up in opposition to each other. Arabs, 
Turks, Persians, Jews, Afghans, Mahrattihs, Hin- 
doos, Casiimerians and Armenians, all kept their se- 
parate places, surrounded by their own castes and 
kindreds; while merchants of every country and 
craft erected their booths and displayed their wares. 
Here were the shawls of Cashmere andthe silks of 
China, the tissues of Benares, and the gems of Gol- 
conda, gums, spices, perfumes, native shoes, richly 
embroidered and highly wrought hookah apparatus, 
horses of Arabia, Persia, Turkestaun, and Cubul, gi- 
gantic bullocks from Guzzerat, cows from Huriana, 
camels, and elephants, with tumblers,‘jugglers, nautch 
dancers, and itinerant musicians innumerable. The 
great midahn [plain] was literally covered with a 
concourse, which no man could number, and the roy- 
al Ganges was equally crowded with boats and craft 
of every description, from the most magnificent boats 
to the cockle-shell dingy, which held one poor fisher- 
man. Comers from all the dwellers of the East had 
met on neutral ground to exchange their mutual 
wants, and the air rung to the neigh of horses, the 
shouts of the multitude, the tread of many feet, and 
the discordant clangar of musical instruments. Here 
mountebanks and jugglers played their tricks, and 
the mob rent the air with acclamations. There ele- 
phants roared, restive horses and camels kicked and 
bit, and sices and sirwans, [camel drivers] as cross 
grained as the brutes they tended, gave gallee, [abuse] 
and swore in horrid concert.” 

” * * * ” ~ ~” 


‘‘ Those only accustomed to witness the efforts of Hin- 
doo zeal, and who know what population it can call 
to view, can imagine the concourse of that morning. 
Thousands, and tens of thousands, crowded the 
ghauts, waiting for the troubling of the waters. The 
hum of the assembled multitude rose through the calm 
air, tooanxious to speak, and too impatient to be 
still. Day dawned. The Brahmins gave the signal; 
the barriers were withdrawn, and the blind multi- 
tude rushed forward by sudden and irresistible im- 
pulse, which gained strength as it extended from 
those nearest to the water to those the most distant. 
What was to be expected happened. The foremost 
ranks were throwndown. Those behind pressed for- 
ward, and trampled under foot the miserable suffer- 
ers. Every moment augmented their number by the 
increasing violence of the obstructed multitude, until 
the ghauts actually became choked witha living mass 





of human bodies, writhing in agony, and rending the 
air with shrieks for help, which were utterly unheeded 
by the blind devotees, who still poured over them, 
The efforts of the guards were useless; nothing but a 
general fire from their muskets could have stayed the 
mad zeal which spread through the mob.* 

‘“‘ Bently called his men, and the police chokeydars, 
who, wit drawn tulwers and fixed bayonets, had or- 
ders to force a passage through the crowd, and form 
a line across the top of the ghauts, while he, with the 
assistance of several European gentlemen, who had 
come to witness this extraordinary scene, pressed 
numbers of boatsinto their service, and repaired to 
the front of the ghauts. Here a new obstruction oc- 
curred. Those who had gained the water were bath 
ing, and performing their ceremonies, with as much 
unconcern as they could have testified in any ordina- 
ry circumstances, and it was not until Bently, and 
the commanders of the other boats, had by forcible 
means dispersed them, that they could make their 
way tothe sufferers. Many were already dead. The 
limbsand lower extremities of others were in the last 
stage of putrefaction, extraordinary as it may ap- 
pear, that such a dreadful change should take place in 
so short atime. Pressureand heat had however ef- 
fected this shocking catastrophe. The heat, like that 
of a furnace, rendered all approach dreadful. 

“Bently and his people drew out one miserable 
creature after another (even women and children 
were incorporated in this tremendous mass ;) and pla- 
cing them in the boats, sent offevery one as it was 
loaded. Fortunately Julall had been among the first 
to gain the river; he now jumped into his master’s 
boat, and lent the most useful assistance. In this way 
many boat loads had been released. The work being 
under the command of European gentlemen, respec- 
table natives began to lend their assistance. The 
sepoys and chokeydars had succeeded in effecting a 
barrier across the top of the steps, and the ghauts be- 
came gradually more clear. 

“At this juncture Bently observed a native, who 
looked anxiously among the few remaining sufferers. 
There was a peculiarity in this man’s gait and ap- 
pearance ; he examined all in his way, but whatever 
their necessity might be, he passed on, as if he had 
not found what he sought. At length, as he gradual- 
ly mounted and drew near the barrier, it seemed as if 
he had discovered the object of his search; but he 
was dead. In stooping over the body to ascertain 
this fact, the wind blew back his chudder, which was 
thrown over his head. It carried his turban along 
with it, which rolled down the steps, and was in an 
instant at Bently’s feet. Julall caught it up, as he re- 
garded the handsome features of its owner, fully giv- 
en to view, while his black eye flashed flame. Like 
a hunted lion he made one bound and passed the bar- 
rier. 

«Tt is O Meer Sing!’ shouted a hundred voices at 
once. 

“The sepoys, with the steadiness of sentries upon 
duty, dared not leave their posts without orders, and 
to fire through the crowd was impossible. Bently 
sprung from the boat, ran up the steps, and calling to 
the sepoys to follow him, was in instant pursuit. 

‘*O Meer at the corner of the great temple met his 
gray Arab; but though swift of foot he was not Ally 
Buxus, and his rider made instantly for the place, 
where that faithful friend stood bridled and saddled. 
He dashed into his tent like a thunderbolt, and saw 
with as much dismay as if the lightning of heaven had 
struck him, that his trusty steed lay rolling on the 
ground, and had burst his saddle girths in his agony. 
His swollen tongue hung from his mouth, and his 
bridle was white with foam. 





* This dreadful accident really happened about fifteen years ago. 
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“¢¢ Who has done this ! What child of hell has dared 
to do it! Though I should go there to seek him, L will 
be revenged on him! My friend! My brother!’ The 
horse knew his master’s voice ; he made an effort to 
rise, he fell on the ground, his legs stitly extended, and 
moved no more. 

“‘O Meer Sing grasped his pistol. A shot was fired 
behind him, the ball entered under his righteshquider, 
and passed through his body, which fell across the 
body of his faithful horse, and the malignant Rizia, 
brandishing the weapon she had just fired, stood be- 
fore him. 

“<¢T did it O Meer Sing,’ she said, with a fiend-like 
triumph; ‘1 have overthrown the horse and his rider ; 
none ever escaped my revenge.’ 

“ The last syllable was lost; O Meer Sing’s pistol, 
true to his hand, even in the last moment, sent a bullet 
tothe heart of the speaker. She made one fearful 
bound, and returned to the earth forever.” p. 218-21. 








Afara, a Poem. 8vo. New-York, 1829. 
A METRICAL composition, bearing this title, has re- 
cently been published in this city. ‘The avowed ob- 
ject—to counteract the effect of the pernicious doc- 
trines which were lately promulgated from the pub- 
lic stage by a ranting and shameless woman—is one 
5 . 5 
that is very creditable to the author’s heart, though 
we fear it will not be very extensively promoted by 
the “simple and frank confession of his own sin and 
suffering,’’ which this writer has given to the world 
as an antidote. Amongstamass of things, however, 
which would scarcely suffer from a comparison with 
the choicest passages in Martinus Scriblerius, there 
are really, here and there, some good lines. We shall 
quote a passage in illustration of either part of our 
remark. The poem begins in the following hop, skip 
and jump style. 
Impetuous Sunset leaps th’ horizon’s track, 
Passing half amorous Twilight in his way; 
Loves peasant fever, ashe gazeth back, 
Sheds o’er her cheek the loveliest tinge of day; 
As her soft form, veiled inits garb of gray; 
Glides gently onward, the sad Empress Night 
Ascends the planet-tapered throne of air ; 
While, pale enthusiast, passionate Moonlight, 
Leans forward with a smile, that makes all brightness 
there. 
After this opening stanza, in which 
“ Acrazy mobof metaphors advance, 
Pleased with the madness of the mazy dance,” 


it will be but just to copy a sample of the author’s 


ets are empty. But for his future subsisteuce we ad. 
vise him to turn his attention to something more lucra- 
tive, and for which he is better qualified, than poetry, 











moresober mood. Wegive a passage which seems to 
be written atthe dictate of real feeling, and is there- 
forein a great measure free from those wild starts 
and outrageous figures which disgrace other parts. 


} 


No father’s hand was o’er my youth, to guide 
Delirious passions, that sighed prayers to sin; 
No mother’s eye, to search those thoughts, that hide 
’Neath a pure look, that masks the guilt within: 
No warning voice, tocalmly war with wrong ; 
No virtuous pride, to slight asensual heart; 
No daring friend, in rigid fondness strong, 
To warn me of those modest lures, whose smile 
Apes innocence—and dazzles to defile. 


For he who would have been this frowning friend, 
Faced danger on the deep, and died in storm; 
And she, my sainted mother met her end 
Beneath the presence of a gentler form. 
* * * * 


And she was lowered to the ocean’s arms 

And rough cheeks channelled tears before the rite, 
And faces that had fronted maddened storms, 

Blanched as they watched the dreary glimpse of white 
That flitted through the sobbing, watery dark, 

Then sunk away for ever. Mother, no; 
My mourning spirit will, ere long, embark 

On the benighted wave of death, and go 

Where severed sympathies rejoin— twill sure be so. 


The benevolent would do well to buy a few copies 
of Afara, as the author’s object is good, and his pock- 


| indeed enough to suffice all his wants, he had a great while an 





POETRY. 





In introducing to our readers the following poem, 
with which we have been kindly furnished by a litera- 
ry friend, we avail ourself of the occasion to refer to 
a charge of plagiarism, implied by us against the au- 
thor, in the first number of the Critic. It has long 
been our intention to advert to this subject ; but one 
circumstance and another have caused us to postpone 
it untilthe present time. The reader, by referring to 
our remarks on “‘ Drowned Alive, a Sketch by Wil- 
liam L. Stone,” commented on in our Review of the 
Token, page 8, will perceive the implication to which 
we have reference. Since penning that article, which 
we were partly induced to do by a provocation of a 
similar character that appeared in the Commercial 
Advertiser a short time before, and which we felt to 
be authorized by the strong coincidence between the 
story from Mr. Stone’s pen, and the one in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, we have been fully satisfied that 
the resemblance was the result of accident, and not of 
imitation, much less of literary pilfering. 

The principal circumstances related in ‘ Drowned 
Alive” were of actual occurrence, and were set down 
by Mr. Stone almost, as it were, from the lips of the 
narrator ; receiving, however, those embellishments of 
language and illustration proper to sketches of fancy. 
The person who was providentially rescued, as related, 
from a watery grave, is a distinguished young artist 
of this city. Wetake great pleasure in making this 
correction, and regret extremely that a coincidence 
between two articles on a similar subject should have 
misled us into the insinuation against a gentleman 
who is esteemed and respected by all, and whois 
most highly estimated by those who know him best. 

The poem, from his pen, which we now proceed to 
copy, will be read with interest, as a pleasing poetical 
elaboration of the incident on which it is founded. 


THE SEPULCHRE OF DAVID. 


BY WILLIAM L. STONE. 


“ As for Herod, he had spent vast sums about the cities, both 
without and within his own kingdom: and as he had before 
heard that Hyreanus, who had been king before him, had open- 
ed David’s sepulchre, and taken out of it three thousand talents 
of silver, and that there was a greater number left behind, and 


intention to make the attempt; and at this time he opened that 
sepulchre by night and went into it, and endeavored that it 
should not be at all Known in the city, but took only his most 
faithful friends with him. As for any money, he found none, as 
Hyrcanus had done, but that furniture of gold, and those pre- 
cious goods that were laid up there, all which he took away. 
However, he had a great desire to make diligent search, and to 
go farther in, even as fur as the very bodies of David and Solo- 
mon; where two of his guards were slain, by a flame that burst 
out upon those that went in, as the repert was. So he was 
severely affrighted, and went out and built a propitiatory monu- 
ment of that fright he had been in, and this of white stone, at the 
mouth of the sepulchre, and that at a great expense also.” 
Josephus. 


High on his throne of state, 
A form of noblest mould, 

The Hebrew monarch sate, 
All glorious to behold. 


With purest gold inwrought, 
Full many a sparkling gem, 

From distant India brought, 
Enriched his diadem. 


A crystal mirror bright, 
Beneath the canopy, 

Shot back in silvery light, 
The Monarch’s panoply! 
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ad- All round the lofty halls, He rose and left the hall,— 
ra. Rich tapestries of gold The night was drear and wild— 
ry. Hung from the glittering walls, Above the embattled wall 
— In many an ample fold. Teimpestuous clouds were piled. 
And breathing sculptures there Deep in the deeper gloom, 
In living beauty stood, He held his sullen way— 
em, Borne by the monarch’s care, To David’s hallowed tomb— 
Tt a- F:om o’er the Aigean flood. To where his ashes lay. 
fy , Dipt in he rainbow’s dies, The haughty monarch came,— 
ong Apelles’s magic hand, Earth trembled at his tread— 
san To please the wondering eyes With sacrilegious aim 
when Of Judah’s haughty land, To rob the royal dead. 
x to In liquid colors bright, No treasures found he there, 
V il- And traced with matchless care, Nor precious gems, nor gold— 
the Had left in glorious light, The walls were damp and bare— 
rich Its richest beauties there! The region drear and cold. 
1ich 
fa The silver lamps by day, He cast his anxious eye 
cial Hung massive, rich, and bright ; Where slept great David’s son - 
t te And from the galleries gay, Where Wisdom’s ashes lie, 
the Shone brilliantly by night. The peerless Solomon! 
ack- And by the monarch’s side, He raised his ruthless arm 
that His guards, a noble band, Against the low-arched wall— 
yt of Arrayed in regal pride, While wild and dread alarm, 
In burnished armor stand. Rang through the vaulted hall. 
ned ; 
own Proud chiefs and ladies fair, Loud on the monarch’s ear, 
the Swept the broad courts along :— Broke the hoarse thunder’s crash— 
ts of In pleasures mingled there,— And blazed around the bier, 
ney. A gay and gallantthrong ! The vivid lightning’s flash. 
ited, Apollo’s tuneful choir, Death came upon the blast ; 
nes And Korah’s sons of song, As by the lurid light 
this With psaltery, harp and lyre, They saw that he had passed, 
Pnce Were mingled in the throng.* And triumphed in his might: 
ec And from each trembling string, For on the chilly ground, 
ho is Sweet sounds of music stole ; Inanimate as clay, 
ary Gentle as Zephyr’s wing, The troubled monarch found 
i The tuneful numbers roll. His favorite captains lay. 
tical Beyond the portals wide, Aghast and pale he fled,— 
Beneath the sylvan bower, And shook through every limb— 
Cool founts in sparkling pride, Cold drops rolled down his head, 
Send forth the silvery shower. Lest death should follow him}! 
The flowerets gay and wild, He raised a marble fane, 
both In beauty bloomed not less, Upon the hallowed spot, 
ae Than erst when Eden smiled, But ne’er, O ne’er again 
lents In pristine loveliness. Could that night be forgot! 
And through the gorgeous halls, And oft in after years, 
1 that Rich odors filled the air, He woke in wild affright, 
lat ; Sweet as the dew that falls And wailed with scalding tears, 
ge On Araby the fair! The deed of that dread night! 
#04 All that could foster pride, : 7 ‘ Sees nee 
a All that could banish care, THE WITHERED FLOWER. 
Solo- Was gathered by his side, BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 
a And richly lavished there. The flower that you gave me is faded, 
nonu- Lost to the splendid show, And the vows that you breathed were untrue; 
at the The monarch’s restless mind | The bosom, whose peace you invaded, 
hus. Darkened an anxions brow, Still sighs—but it sighs not for you! 
Which furrows deep had lined, } *T was the semblance of honor that won me, 
Not the wretch in that semblance arrayed; 
‘ Now your spells have no power upon me, 
*It may perhaps, to some, appear incongruous thus to mingle For I find that I worshipped a shade. 
Heathen musicians among the Hebrews; butit is believed the 
incongruity will disappear on a moment's reflection upon the his Could the tears I have shed on this flower 
tory and character of Herod the Great. jils expeditions to Its fragrance and beauty renew, 
Rowe. Greece and Syria, \c. were Srequent, and “4 a mot Sentosa hope thet repentance hath power 
scrupulous in the introduction of games, sports, ors or gp . BS ie 
customs of the oriental nations, to heighten the effect of his own To alter—to purify you: 
pageants. He built and rebuilt divers Heathen temples, and But alas! it is withered forever, 
among them the Temple of Apollo, in Greece. — wine historians No art can its sweetness reatore; 
deny that he was a Jew ; but say that he was originally the guar- : ‘All ne 
dian of the temple of Apollo at Askalon, who having been ta- And the name of its giver will never 
ken a prisoner among the Idumeans, afterwards turned Jew. Bé unsullied and dear as before. 
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MEMORY. 


Why what is hope ? 

A transient meteor on astormy sea; : 

And memory’s light but shows departed joy. 

Be faith your guide !” The Convert. 
When Memory paints, with pencil true, 

The scenes where youth delighted roved, 
She sheds o’er none so soft a hue 

As robes the home of her I loved. 


6c 





Each tree, each flower, that flourished there, 
In former beauty seems to wave; 

Again I breathe my native air, 
Midst friends who sleep within the grave- 


Yet soon these shades of joy depart, 
And present sorrows start to view ; 
Memory, like hope, still mocks the heart 

With visions sweet—but fleeting too! 


But Faith points out von radiant heaven, 
And bids the mourner not despair ; 
Whispering, “ Afflictions are but given, 


"9 


Like angel-wings, to waft you there! 








SKETCH. 





Sr. Martin’s Cave. 
Extract of a Letter from Gibraltar. 

‘‘There is another cave on the south end of the 
rock of Gibraltar, recently discovered, called St. Mar- 
tin’s, or the New Cave. It is very similar in appear- 
ance to St. Michael’s, but not near soextensive. The 
path which we are obliged to traverse in order to get 
to it, is one of considerable difficulty and danger. | 
We left our horses in charge of a servant half a mile 
from the cave, and proceeded along a narrow ledge, 
formed by art and with much labor, about three feet 
wide, until we reached the desired spot. The singu- 
lar circumstance which led to its discovery deserves 





mention. ‘The south end and all the eastern side of 
Gibraltar is—or rather had been deemed, inaccessible, | 
as itrises perpendicularly from the sea, and presents | 
to tlie eye no ledges or asperities to encourage one to | 
attempt to ascend or descend it, no matter what might 
be his inducement. 

Asoldier from the garrison had been wandering 
about the summit of the rock somewhat inebriated ; 
and had been seen, towards the close of day, direct- 
ing his course towards his quarters. But that even- 
ing at muster, when his name was called, he was 
missing, nor did he appear during the night. It be- 
ing known in what situation he had been, his absence 
created no alarm amongst his messmates and fellow- 
soldiers. All expected to sce him next morning with 
an aching head, and an empty stomach. The morn- 
ing came ;but the soldier returned not. His com- 
panions became alarmed, and made search for him; 
and his commanding officer sent others in pursuit of | 
him asa deserter. At night the different parties re- | 
turned, alike unsuccessful. It was now believed on 
all sides, that, whilein a state of intoxication, he had | 
wandered too near to the extreme verge of the pre- 
cipice, and had fallen from its vast height into the bay 
below ; and had met, of course, with the death that all 
considered the inevitable consequence of such an ac- 
cident. in this opinion they were fully confirmed 
when the second day and night elapsed, and no 
intelligence whatever was received of the lost one. 
Judge then, what must have been their surprise on 
the third day, to behold the man whom all had sup- 
posed dead coming towards them in propria persona, 
His clothes were torn and dirty, and his appearance 
somewhat haggard; but there he was, and no one 
could doubt his identity. Curiosity was immediately 


at work to know where he had been? why he had | 


come back? or why he had not come back before? 

The conjecture which all had formed was indeed 
correct. ‘The soldier had fallen from the rock; but 
the interposition of Providence saved him from de- 
struction. In front of the entrance to the cave, of 
the discovery of which | am now speaking, is a small 
vestibule or threshold, about four feet wide, 1 should 
judge, in the widest part, and as long as the opening 
to the cavern. On this narrow ledge, which is scarce 
ly perceptible from below, had the poor fellow fallen! 
and asmall tree which grew out of a cleft above the 
mouth, was theinstrument in the hand of Providence 
to break the impetus of a fall, which otherwise must 
have been fatal. This tremendous accident had the 
effect, no doubt, to sober him completely ; and on 
recovering from the trance which the momentary 
consciousness of his horrible situation must have 
created as he was just falling from the dizzy height, 
he found himself in a situation not much _ preferable 
to the death which a few moments before had seemed 
inevitable. He was there alone and without resourc- 
es, upon a little solitary shelf, about midway of a 
precipitous and inaccessible rock ; before him the sea, 
behind him a dreary cavern, and on either side the 
rock gradually curving round so as to leave him with- 
out even the cheering prospect of a human habita- 
tion. Compared with the Herculean pedestal on 
which he rested, he was an object so diminutive that 
it was not likely he would ever be noticed by any of 
the inmates of the polaccas and other vessels that 
occasionally glided by, at the foot of the rock; and 
so certain did he feel that human aid could never be 
extended to him, that he was once or twice upon the 
point of putting an end to his existence. It may be 
imagined but scarcely described, what effects the con- 
tinual war of feelings that had been waging in his 
breast for two days and nights, must have produced 
on his appearance. He was pale and haggard, and 
scarcely wished for preservation. 

On the third morning, after having spent a night of 
horrid dreams in the deep and appalling solitude of 
the cave, he entered once more upon bis little and iso- 
lated balcony, merely to look upon the heavens and 
the waters again—but scarcely with the shadow ofa 
hope for succor. There was a pollacca below him, 
that had turned from the straits into the bay, and was 
gliding slowly along for Gibraltar. His eye rested 
upon it with the intensity of despair; he endeavored 
to exert his voice; but it was harsh and dissonant ; and 
had it been full-toned and strong, he was too far from 
them to have been heard. He took off his coat and 
waved it—but they perceived it not—again he waved 
it—but with abated energy. Do his eyes deceive 
him? No, they behold it! they answer to his signal! 
there yet is hope? But how can they afford him suc- 
cor ?—he is beyond their reach—their signal might 
have been in answer to something else. Such, anda 
thousand other less coherent thoughts were continually 
rushing across his distracted mind, till at length hope 
died away as the polacca passed the furthest projec- 


tion of the rock, and was seen no more. Once again 


the gloom of despair settled in midnight blackness 
upon his brow—once more he is instigated to preci- 
pitate himself from his horrid perch, into certain de- 
struction ;—but something whispered him that all 
would yet be well. Three hours were passed in this 
dreadful state of suspense; when, at length, casting 
up his eyes in agony, he beheld—great God ! is it 
not a vision! he beheld a rope descending almost im- 
mediately over his head. You may be sure it was 
not long ere it was made fast securely around his bo- 
dy, and he was liberated from as horrid a dilemma 
as ever human being was placed in. | have not suc- 
ceeded in giving you any kind of an idea of the hor- 
rors of this poor fellow’s situation:—you must visit 
Gibraltar before you can fully appreciate them. 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Protestant; a Tale of the Reign of Queen Mary. 
By the Author of ‘ De Foix,’ ‘ The White Hoods,’ 
&c. 2 vols. 12mo. New-York, 1829. J.& J. 
Harper. 


[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


WE open this book again, not so much for the pur- 
pose of adding any remarks to the commendations 
which we have before bestowed on it, as to afford a 
further illustration of their correctness by a second 
extract. What has been already said, that some of 
the scenes are too highly colored, may perhaps apply 
to the selection which we make for the present num- 
ber of our paper. But there is something so thrilling 
in the incident which forms its subject, so picturesque 
in the grouping, and so natural in the opposition and 
contrast of dissimilar characters, that whatever of ex- 
aggeration the passage may possess, will be readily 
pardoned on account of its predominating and ab- 
sorbing interest. The reader will fully understand 
this extract without our accompanying it with an out- 
line of the plot of the work, which we purposely re- 
serve until the edition which the Messrs. Harper have 
in press shall be published. It is our intention then 
to enter into an elaborate review, and point out, at 
considerable length, the prevailing merits and defects 
of this interesting novel. In the meanwhile, we feel 


than by presenting the following vivid and vigorous 
sketch for the separate perusal of our readers. 

“« All the officers present now prepared to lead the 
sufferers forward to the place of execution. Sir John 
Baker headed the procession as deputy of the Sheriff 
of the county, and a lighted torch was placed in the 
hand of Thornton for him to set fire to the pile. When 
the sufferers arrived without the church, Owen Wil- 
ford turned to Rose, and said to her, ‘ My child leave 
me here—your brother will go on with me ; you had 
better not proceed to witness my death. Spare your- 
self that pain, and give me your prayers.’ 

“<1 must, I will go forward,’ replied Rose. ‘Oh, 
my father! there is something that | have yet to do 
for you, though it is a dreadful office. I dare not 
speak it till the last moment, for your sake.’ 

«Well do your own will,’ said Owen. ‘But, gra- 
cious God ! see how they are dragging forwayd your 
poor mother; she cannot support herself; see, she 
kets fail the taper that is in her hand!’ 

«She has caught a sight of the stake,’ cried Ed- 
ward Wilford; ‘no wonder she cannot support the 
horror of such a preparation. Oh, my father! how 
gladly would I perish at that spot in your stead.’ 

‘« « God’s will be done!’ said Owen. ‘ It is better as 
itis. Lead on! | wish it over.’ 

‘‘It was now with considerable difficulty that the 
guards and officers attending the execution made way 
through the throng to lead the Protestant and his fel- 
low-sufferers up te the fatal stake. The streets, the 
market-place, werethronged by thousands of all ages, 
sexes, and degrees; the very windows were alive 
with moving heads; the tops of houses, walls, and 
even chimneys were crowded with people; and one 
deep, heartfelt, general exclamation of sympathy 
burst from a thousand tongues, as Owen Wilford stood 
before the accursed stake. 

“«« This was succeeded by another burst of univer- 
sal feeling, when the wretched Alice, unable to sup- 
port the scene before her, ended her penance by fall- 
ing down senseless within a few yards of the stake. 
The Mayor was near her, and, without asking per- 
mission of any present, he took upon himself to order | 
some of his people to carry the woman into his own 


execution, directing that every necessary attention 
should be paid to restore her toanimation. The mob 
greeted this act of mercy, on the part of the Mayor, 
by a loud cheer; and strangely indeed did sounds of 
rejoicing, though from a generous motive, mingle 
themselves at this moment with the terrific prepara- 
tions of death. Thornton and Harpsfield, seeing the 
temper of the populace, judged it best not to interrupt 
the Mayor in doing this act of mercy ; though it might 
be that each nourished in his mind a feeling of resent- 
ment towards the civil officer of their city, for what 
they deemed a scandalous indulgence to a criminal. 
They now proceeded to surround tle fatal spot with 
the strong guard which they had brought with them 
for their own security, as well as that of their prison- 
ers. 

“** Rose,’ said Wilford to his daughter, ‘ follow your 
poor mother, and comfort her.’ 

*** No,’ replied Rose: ‘she will be cared for, since 
she is in the hands of men, not of monsters, as you 
are. My part is not yet done with you, my father.’ 

‘‘Qwen here once more attempted to address the 
people, but Thornton and Harpsfield were positive in 
allowing no discourse of his to meet the ears of the 
crowd, and they bade both Owen and his companions 
make themselves ready. ‘ When the bell of yonder 
tower tolls,’ said Thornton, ‘ the fire must be kindled, 
and that will be in less than twenty minutes; so you 
know your time. Call forward the smith who is to 
bind them to the stake !’ 

‘“« The smith approached, dragging after him a pond- 

erous chain of iron, that was to be passed about the 
middle of the unfortunate sufferers at the stake. Owen 
and his fellow martyrs now proceeded to take off 
their upper garments; and though Owen was not al- 
lowed to address the multitude, yet his countenance 
full of majesty, the perfect composure of his manner, 
froma deep sense of the august part he had to sus- 
tain, in dying as a witness to the truth of God’s Word, 
impressed every heart with an agony of sympathy ; 
whilst the high tone of feeling in which Gammer 
Plaise continued to recite passages from the Pslams, 
together with the stern and unbending demeanor of 
old Abel Allen, and the weeping innocence of pretty 
Tommy, so acted on the minds of all men present, 
that, but for the strong guard of halberts, glaives, 
and bills, they would have torn the prisoners from 
their tormentors, and have given them instant liberty. 
‘‘ A few individuals, besides the priests, chief offi- 
cers, and Edward and Rose, still stood within the ring 
formed by the guard ebout the stake, and happy were 
any of them if they could but obtain the least token 
of remembrance from the hand of Owen Wilford. 
To one he gave a fair handkerchief, to another a ring, 
and amongst the rest he distributed a few small coins 
that he had about him; even a race or two of ginger 
that chanced to be in the pocket of his gown were 
considered as legacies of inestimable value. To his 
son Edward he gave his Bible, from his bosom, with 
these remarkable words: ‘I give you, my son, all 
that I have on earth to bequeath to you; but that is 
the inheritance of life.’ 
‘Owen now turned to Rose, clasped her in his 
arms, and, as if nature, in the father’s heart, could 
never find enough of that last embrace, he coatinued 
to press her in his bosom for some minutes in sileut 
agony. The multitude, who beheld the venerable 
form of Owen Wilford thus clasping the delicate figure 
of Rose, were so melted by the sight, that nothing 
but sobs, groans, and exclamations of pity, could be 
heard around. Owen at length removed her arms 
gently from his neck, and drawing out his dial from 
his pocket, he said, ‘ Rose, my child, be this for thee ; 
for what have I to do with time, seeing that, with me, 
this day eternity begins !’ 





house, which stood immediately facing the place o' 
No. 18. 


“Rose kissed his hand, together with the dial 
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which he gave her, and placed it under her cloak; 
then looking affectionately up in his face, she said in 
a firm voice, ‘I will learn of you, my father, so to 
use time, that I, too, may purchase with it eternity ; 
then, by God’s mercy, we may meet again.’ 

““*Amen! to that, my beloved daughter,’ replied 
Owen. ‘ Be kind to your mother.—Edward, you will 
now become as a husband, a father, a brother, to 
those dear and helpless beings | must leave for ever.’ 

“<éT will, my father,’ said Edward Wilford; ‘and 
so,may God deal with me, as ,I fulfil your dying 
hopes.’ 

“* ¢ God bless you both, my children!’ cried Owen. 

“«¢ Are you ready, Master Wilford 2?’ said an officer 
standing near ; ‘ the time draws on.’ 

“« Stay a moment!’ exclaimed Rose, and turning 
to the officer, she added, ‘ good friend, give place to 
me and to my brother, only for a moment—give 
place to us, we would speak to our father. If you are 
yourself a father, feel for our parent, and let his chil- 
dren come to him.’ 

“¢T am indeed a father,’ replied the officer. In 
God’s name, draw nigh; I will walk apart; I will not 
interrupt you.’ 

“¢ Edward,’ said Rose, addressing her brother with 
an expression of countenance that defies all attempt 
at description,—‘ Edward, put your hands under my 
cloak, for I have but one hand J can use, and cannot 
do it readily ; untie my girdle, and take from it the 
bags vou will find hanging there under my cloak; be 
quick.’ 

“ Edward obeyed, for he instantly guessed her pur- 

ose. 
es Great God!’ said Rose, as he produced the bags, 
‘to think that a child should thus offer to a father, as 
the kind «st act she can do for him, this horrid, but 
sudden, means of death !’ 

“«¢ What are you about to do, Rose ?’ inquired \\ il- 
ford. 

«It is gunpowder !’ she continued, in the most agi- 
tated manner ; ‘ hang the largest bag about your neck, 
and it will as speedily release you from your torments, 
as the like did Latimer at Oxford. But, oh! to think 
that I—that I should be the bearer of it to a father!’ 

““« You have shown by such an act the constancy 
and the firmness of your mind,’ replied Owen. ‘Be 
comforted, my child; I receive it as a merciful inter- 
vention of Providence to shorten my tortures. Have 
you some for my fellow sufferers ?’ 

«Yes, there is a bag for each,’ said Rose; ‘they 
hang at my girdle.’ 

““«Give them quickly, Edward,’ said Owen to his 
son, ‘or you may be interrupted.’ 

““* No,’ said Rose, ‘do not fear that. The Mayor 
consented that they might be used, as the prisoners 
were under his control ; but no one dared to incur the 
vengeance of Harpsfield and Thornton by becoming 
the bearer of them.’ ok 

“««Make ready! forward to the stake,’ was the 
word now given and received. Owen was first led on, 
after one last solemn farewell to his children. When 
he reached the fatal spot, Edward and Rose threw 
themselves upon their knees before him, and fervent- 
ly prayed God to support their parent in death, and 
to receive his soul tomercy. Gammer Plaise now led 
on her grandson with an air of triumph. She raised 
her arm, and beckoning Abel Allen to follow her, she 
said to him, ‘Remember, brother Abel, the last words 
of Latimer to Ridley, I speak the same now to you, 
* Be of good comfort, brother, and play the man ; for 
we by our deaths shall this day light up such a candle 
in England, as, with God's grace, shall never be put 
out.’ Merciful God! into Thy hands | commend my 
spirit! forgive the sins of my life, and take this poor 
innocent child to thy bosom.’ She clasped Tommy 
in her arms, and gave him a kiss of such warm afiec- 








tio:, that it seemed as if her aged lips would never 
part from his. 

“«* The time expires,’ said the officer; ‘ the bell is 
about to sound.’ 

“* Granny,’ cried Tommy, as he stood next to her 
at the stake, ‘1 am not frightened now; I feel my 
heart much lighter ever since | came out of prison. 
I am sure God willtake us. Where is master Wilford 7 
and where is Abel Allen ?’ 

“*T am by your side, child,’ said Owen; ‘may 
God receive us all this day into paradise !’ 

‘“«¢ And may he take from the land,’ cried old Abel, 
‘the curse of this cruel Queen, though | forgive her 
my death, as I hope God will forgive me!’ 

“ «The time is spent,’ said the officer. ‘ Smith, 
make an end of your business. You have driven in 
that staple fast enough; the chain will net break. 
Hark ! the bell is about to sound.’ 

«Do you hear that, Thornton?’ said Gammer 
Plaise; and turning to the smith, who was passing 
the chain about her body, she added, ‘ Ay, drive it in 
hard and firm, fellow; for the flesh will cry out,—it 
will resist though the spirit never quails.’ 

“«¢ The bell sounds indeed,’ said Harpsfield, as the 
deep peal, that told the solemn note for the dyiug, 
fell upon the ear of every one present with a chill and 
harrowing effect. Harpsfield and Thornton were 
alone unmoved. ‘ That bell,’ said the latter, ‘tolls 
the time of the Queen's justice. Oh! sweet Mary, 
how melodiously dost thou sound in my ears !’ 

“ Thornton !’ cried Gammer Plaise, ‘do you bear 
that bell ?” 

‘** Woman I do hear it,’ answered the Suffragan of 
Dover; ‘in another minute your time is gone.’ 

“«* And yours too, Thornton,’ said Gammer Plaise ; 
‘in another minute you must obey my summons, for 
theday and hour of my burning are both come. They 
stand before you like the handwriting on the wall, 
that summoned the wicked Belshazzar from his im- 
pious feast to the tribunal of God. Remember your 
own guilt and tremble.’ 

*** 1} willno more of this;’ cried Thornton; ‘ give 
me the brand, | will fire the faggots myself.’ He ad- 
vanced to do so with the utmost fury, although his 
cheek was livid, and every nerve in the body of the 
strong bad man shook with the terror of his mind. 
He raised the torch, he uttered horrid imprecations 
upon the heretic who, even at the stake itself, could 
thus agonize his conscience, when suddenly he stag- 
gered, and fell backwards on the ground. 

‘“‘Gammer Plaise saw him fall, andexclaimed aloud; 
‘God has heard me, His judgment is upon thee. Re- 
pent, if thou hast sense enough left for repentance. 
The arrow of death is in thy heart.’ 

‘‘Harpsfield instantly ran to the assistance of 
Thornton, as did Friar Johc. and many others who 
stood near. They raised him from the ground, and 
tore open the upper part of his dress, so as to give re- 
lief to his throat. He still breathed, but was sense- 
less. His eyes were closed, and his hand convulsive- 
ly vet grasped the lighted torch; it could only be 
wrested from him by force. Friar John now ordered 
him to be removed from the spot, and, leaving the 
conduct of the execution to the care of Harpsfield, 
set forward to attend the dying Bishop. 

“This circumstance occasioned a short delay in 
theexecution. But Harpsfield, whose whole soul was 
a compound of bigotry, cruelty, and malice, eagerly 
prepared to fire the pile without farther delay. When 
Rose saw him advancing to do so. she screamed fear- 
fully, and starting up from the ground, where she had 
been kneeling, exclaimed, ‘Wretched man! would 
you murder the innocent? But you are a villain ac- 


cursed in the sight of Heaven ’ ; 
‘«* Harpsfield turned to look upon her, and said 
with a malicious smile, ‘ Nay, then, if you are so ins0o- 
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lent, you shall fire the pile yourself. ‘Take the torch 
and do as I command you, or I will commit you to. 
prison, and the next burning shall be your own, You 
are not the first woman who has been made to set | 
fire to her father’s stake.’ 

‘“«« Monster,”’ cried Rose you shall tear me piece- 
meal before I will do it.’ 

‘* Edward Wilford felt so incensed at this act of 
hardened insult and cruelty, on the part of Harpsfield, 
towards his sister, that he raised his arm to knock 
him down upon the spot. An officer who stood near 
saw his purpose, and prevented it, but in the scuffle 
the torch fell and was extinguished. Another flaming 
brand was speedily procured, and once more the 
Archdeacon was preparing to fire the pile. 

“The condemned Protestants saw what he was 
about to do. They all lifted up their hands together 
and cried with a loud voice, ‘Lord have mercy upon 
us!’ and so they continued to cry and to beat their 
breasts, and to call upon the name of God, 

“‘ Harpsfield now deliberately walked up to the pile 
of faggots. He was in the act of stooping down to 
kindle into a blaze the dry straw and brushwood that 
lay beneath them, when he was induced for a moment 
to raise his head by aloud and tumultuous burst from 
the populace, as the crowd were in motion and mak- 
ing way for two persons mounted on horseback, who 
rode towards the place of execution with the udmost 
speed. 

‘The foremost rider was Sir Richard Southwell. 
He dashed ov into the very centre of the market- 
place within a few yards of the stake, reined up his 
gallant steed, and snatching the cap off his head, 
waved it to and fro in the air, as he cried aloud in a 
voice of exultation, ‘God save Queen Elizabeth !’ 

“ The cry was taken up by the multitude; for ina 
moment all men understood that Mary was dead, and 
that the High-sherif? for Kent had now hastened to 
proclaim her successor; and ‘God save Queen Eliza- 
beth!’ was shouted, echoed, and shouted again, by a 
thousand and a thousand tongues. 

“Sir Richard Southwell leaped from his horse, 
passed within the line cf halberts, and tearing asunder, 
with the help of his sword, the staple that confined 
the chain to the stake, he again exclaimed aloud, ‘1 
give liberty to these people in the name of our new 
Queen, in the name of Elizabeth!’ The scene that 
followed baffles al! description, so sudden, so exhile- 
rating, nay, almost so maddening, was the transition 
from the deepest agonies of grief to the transports of 
perfect joy. The multitude hailed, greeted, cheered 
Sir Richard Southwell as an angel sent from Heaven 
to deliver His faithful servants. The rescued Protest- 
ants fell on their knees, whilst tears burst from their 
eyes, as they poured forth their souls in thanksgiving 
to God for their deliverance; and next they turned 
to Southwell, as their earthly deliverer, clinging to 
him by the cloak, sobbing. embracing, and shaking 
him by the hand, forgetful of all personal distinction 
in the remembrance of the act’ of mercy he had so 
lately shown to them.” 








A Philosophical Inquiry into the origin of our Ideas 
of the sublime and beautiful. With an introductory 
Discourse concerning taste. By the Right Hon. Ed- 
mund Burke Adapted to popular use, By Abra- 
ham Mills, Teacher of Rhetorick and Belles “et- 
tres. l2mo. New-York, 1829. G. & C. &H. Car- 
vill, 


Or the character of Burke’s admirable treaties on the 
Sublime and Beautiful, a work that has been so long 
and thoroughly known, and so highly estimated, by 
all who have any pretensions to letters, it would be in- 
deed superfluous, at this day, to enter into an examina- 
tion. But notwithstanding the high reputation which 








it has deservedly acquired, on account of its perva- 
ding merits, and its very great utility in improving the 
taste and giving a proper direction to the mind of the 
scholar, it has always beenan objection to this ster- 
ling production, that, in some parts, it was stained 
with indelicacies of thoughts and allusion which 
could not but have a pernicious influence on juvenile 
learners, and which constituted a sufficient barrier to 
its introduction into institutions for the instruction of 
females. 

To do away with these unseemingly blemishes, 
without materially changing the language of the au- 
thor, and without interrupting, in any degree, the 
chain of his reasoning, has been the principal mo- 
tive of the present editor; and in this’ we have great 
pleasure in saying that he has so fully succeeded that 
there is not now, throughout the whole two hundred 
and fifty pages of the volume before us, a single pas- 
age wherein that purity of thought or expression is 
violated, by which all works should be characterized, 
but especially those which are intended for the use 
of schools. In some instances this end has been effect- 
ed by expunging a few objectionable sentences, and, 
in others, by a slight alteration of the original text. 

To extend the usefulness of this work, the present 
editor has annexed, to all the Latin and Greek quota- 
tions made use of inthe course of it, a free translation 
into English; thus doing away with those unpleas- 
ant obstructions which impede the progress of a 
mere English scholar, and frequently turn him aside 
from studies that would otherwise be persued with 
equal pleasure and advantage. In addition to this 
improvement, questions are subjoined, at the foot of 
every page, intended to exercise the learner, and 
impress on his mind the whole substance of the au- 
thor. These appear to us to have been prepared 
with great care and skill. 

The editor of this expurgated edition of Burke on 
the Sublime and Beautiful has been facilitated in his 
labor by long experience as a teacher; and he has 
produced a work which we can commend, with the 
utmost confidence, to general adoption, in seminaries 
for the instruction of young persons of either sex, 
throughout the Union. Why the task which he has 
so ably accomplished has not been undertaken before, 
is really a matter of surprise, when the great and ac- 
knowledged importance of this treatise, to Belles Let- 
tres scholars, is considered. But perhaps it is well 
for future students that it was reserved for Mr. Mills: 
for he has acquitted himself in a manner which at 
once reflects the highest credit on himself, and will 
prove of the utmost service to those whose attention 
shall be directed to the volume which he has pro- 
duced. 

Itremains for us but to add that the mechanical 
execution of the work comports with its intrinsic ex- 
cellence, and is another specimen of that neatness of 
typography by which the publications of the Carvills 
are usually distinguished. 





A Grammar of the Latin Language, for the use of Col- 
lezges and Seminaries. From the German of C, G, 
Zumpt. 8vo. New-York, 1829. G. & C. & H. Carvill. 


In predicting that the work, the title of which we have 
just transcribed, is destined to supersede all others on 
the same subject, in the principal literary institutions 
of this country, we profess not to be animated by a 
spirit of prophecy ; but are simply speaking our opin- 
ion of what must be the result of the decided superiori- 
ty of itsclaims. The want of such a system has for 
a long time been severely felt by theteachers of Latin 
philology, who have hitherto been compelled to use 
compilations, not only deficient in perspicuity of ar- 
rangement, but extremely erroneous in many of their 
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syntactical doctrines, and incorrect in the examples 
by which they were sought to be maintained. 

The grammar of Zumpt,—from whicl: the volume 
before us has been ably translated, by Mr. George 
Bancroft—though of recent origin, has already 
met with an extent of success which declares more 
emphatically than could any critical comments, the 
great excellence of its character. Notless than seven 
editions have been published in Germany, some of 
which are said to have been numerous almost beyond 
precedent; and in England, also, a translation, rend- 
ered by the Rev. fohn Kenrick of York, passed ra- 
pidly through two editions. The present volume is 
an English version of an abridgement of the latest 
edition of Zumpt’s larger grammer, made by the au- 
thor himself, and which Mr. Bancroft has closely and 
scrupulously followed. One of its chief claims to a 
preference over the grammars now in use in this 
country, is the decided superiority of its syntax. The 
use of the subjunctive and the infinitive mode 1s lumi- 
nously discussed ; and the arrangement throughout is 
so clear and lucid as greatly to diminish the difficul- 
ties which the learner usually encounters. Topics of 
a similar nature are considered in connexion, and all 
cases which come under the same general principle 
are arranged in classes together, imstead of being di- 
vided, as is donein other grammars, according tothe dis- 
tinct parts of speech. But though much of the value 
of this work is to to be ascribed to the excellence of 
its syntax, yet in all its other parts great improve- 
ments are likewise to be found. ‘The accidence is co- 
pious; and in treating of the verb the author is parti- 
cularly felicitous. Altogether, the work is one 
which deserves great praise, and we cordially re- 
commend it to the examination and patronage of teach- 
ers and philologists. 








Elements of Physics, or Natural Philosophy, General 
and Medical, explained independently of Technical 
Mathematics, and containing New Disquisilions and 
Practical Suggestions. By Neil Arnott, M. D. of 
the Royal College of Physicians. First American 
from the third London edition, with Additions, by 
Isaac Hays, A. M. M.D. &c. 8vo. Philadelphia, 
1829. Carey, Lea. and Carey. 


A repustication of this valuable book has at length 
issued from the fruitful press of the publishers above 
named; nota republication only, but accompanied 
by notes from the pen of an erudite and scientific 
gentleman, which add very materially to its useful- 
ness. The uncommon perspicuity with which the 
author of this treatise has treated his subject. the hap- 
piness and abundance of his illustrations, and the in- 
terest with which he has invested topics usually sup- 
posed to wear a very repulsive aspect, afford a ready 
explanation of the extensive popularity which his 
work has acquired in England. It seems to be his 
continual aim throughout the entire production, by 
extreme simplicity of arvangement, and by avoiding 
abstruse phraseology, to make the important subjects 
which he investigates intelligible to all, and to allure 
to knowledge those who would be deterred from pur- 
suing it, if they had to overcome in their progress the 
numerous and unnecessary technical obstructions 
which learned dullness is fond of throwing in the way 
of uninformed readers. In the very outset, he 
avows his belief that all the great laws of nature may 
be perfectly explained by what he terms (he mathe- 
matics of common sense and experience, as distinguish- 
ed from technical mathematics. The length of the 
passages which we have marked, in the course of our 
perusal of this work, for extract into our columns, 
preclude our indulging in any great latitude of re- 
mark ; and we are convinced that our readers will not 





at all regret our suffering the author to speak for him- 
self. 

The first quotation which we make is a passage 
from the introduction, in which the natural condition 
of man is eloquently contrasted with that of inferior 
animals, concluding with a brief, but impressive 
glanee, at his present elevated state, which has been 
attained by the aid of the progressive wisdom of ages. 

‘While the inferior race of animals seem to have 
changed as little in auly respect since the beginning 
of our records, as the trees and herbs of the thickets. 
which give many of them shelter, the condition of 
man has fluctuated, and, on the whole, progressed in 
a very remarkable manner. The inferior animals 
were formed by their Creator such, that within one 
life or generation, they should attain all the perfec- 
tion of which their nature was susceptible. Their 
wants were either immediately provided for—as the 
clothing of feathers to birds, and of furs to quadru- 
peds; or were so few and simple, that the supply 
was easy to very limited powers—except in a few ca- 
ses, where considerable art was required, as by the 
bee in making its honey-cell, or by the bird in con- 
structing its beautiful nest, and there, a peculiar ap- 
titude or instinct was bestowed. Thus a crocodile 
which issues from its egg in the warm sand, and nev- 
er sees its parent, becomesas perfect and a& knowing 
as any crocodile that has lived before, or that will ap- 
pear*after it. But how different from this is the story 
of man! He comes into the world the most helpless 
of living beings, long to continue so; and if deserted 
by parents at an early age, so that he can learn only 
what the experience of one life may teach him,—as to 
a few individuals has happened who yet have attain- 
ed maturity in woods and deserts,—he grows up in 
some respects inferior to the nobler brutes. Now as 
regards many regions of the earth, history exhibits 
the early human inhabitants in states of ignorance 
and barbarism, approaching to this lowest possible 
grade, and which civilized men shudder to contem- 
plate. But these countries, occupied formerly by 
straggling hordes of miserable savages, who could 
scarcely defend themselves against the wild beasts 
that shared the woods with them, and the inclemen- 
cies of the weather, and the consequences of want 
and fatigue. and” who to each other were often more 
dangerous than any wild beasts, unceasingly warring 
among themselves, and destroying each other with 
every species of savage, and even cannible cruelty— 
countries so occupied formerly, are now become the 
abodes of myriads of peaceful, civilized, and friendly 
men, where the desert and impenetrable forest are 
changed into cultivated fields, rich gardens, and mag- 
nificent cities.” p. ix-x. 

Our author’s views in the next extract will meet 
with the hearty concurrence of our readers. 

“In Great Britain, partly perhaps as a consequence 
of its insular peculiarity of situation, the progress of 
enlightened public opinion has been more decided 
than in any other state. The early consequences 
were more free political institutions ; and these have 
gradually led to greater and greater improvements, 
until Britain is become truly the Queen of the Nations. 
A colony of her children, imbued with her spirit, now 
occupies a magnificent territory in the new world of 
Columbus; and although it has been independent as 
yet for only half a century, it already counts more 
people than Spain, and will soon be second to no na- 
tion on earth. The example of the Anglo-Americans 
has aided in rendering their western hemisphere the 
cradle of many other gigantic states, all free and fol- 
lowing the like steps. In the still more recently dis- 


covered continent of Australasia, which is larger than 
Europe, and empty of men, colonization is spreading 
with a rapidity never before witnessed; and that 
beautiful and rich portion of the earth will also soon 
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be covered with the descendents of free-born and en- 
lightened Englishmen. From thence still onward, 
they or their institutions will naturally spread over 
the vast archipelago of the Pacific ocean, a track stud- 
ded with islands of Paradise. Such, then, is the ex- 
traordinary moment of revolution or transit, in which 
the world at present exists! And where, we may ask 
again, has the Creator predestined that the progress 
shall cease? Thus far, at least, we know, that he has 
made our hearts rejoice to see the world filling with 
happy human beings, and to observe that the increase 
of the sciences can make the same spot maintain 
thousands in comfort and godlike elevation of mind, 
where, with ignorance, even hundreds had found but a 
scanty and degrading supply.” p. xii-xiii. 

In the annexed paragraph the greatness and the 
littleness of man, his power and his weakness, his 
knowledge and his ignorance, are strongly displayed. 
After reading this we may indeed term him, in the 
antithetical language of Young, 





“ a God—a worm !” 





*“ He who understands the laws of nature, even in 
the degree in which men now know them, has such 
clear prescience of the future, and the effects which 
will arise from certain causes, that, in many instances, 
he can interpose and control events to answer his 
private ends. Toa certain extent he thus commands 
nature, and as expressed in the language of Solomon, 
repeated since by Lord Bacon, his ‘ knowledge is pow- 
er.’ Moreover, as all single material objects and 
states of objects in the universe, are results of antece- 
dent operations of the laws of change,a man who first 
studies the laws, knows beforehand, in great part, the 
objects which in examining nature he will meet with, 
and thus most remarkably diminishes the labor of 
studying natural history. He seems to learn by in- 
tuition. A well informed man of the present “day, 
may be said to possess, within the boundaries of his 
mind, the universe in minature, where he can contem- 
plate at leisure past events, and the present, and the 
future. But let him not be misled by the pride of 
reason, which naturally arises from such considera- 
tions. All his calculations are yet founded on an as- 
sumption that the course of nature, as understood by 
him, has not changed, and will not change. Now, 
although thousands of years give countenance to the 
assumptiou, these thousands are less to a past anda 
coming eternity, than the noon-day hour, which is an 
animalcule’s life, to rolling ages—an animalcule 
which cannot know the morning, nor the evening, nor 
spring, nor winter. Man, it is true, can fortel the 
change of day, and of season, and the coming of re- 
mote eclipses ; but the mountains of the earth are daily 


crumbling before his eyes by the actions of winds, | 


and rains, and other unremitting causes, and the 
depths of the ocean are in a corresponding degree 
filling up; and stars which his forefathers beheld 
bright in the firmament, are now dim, or have disap- 
peared; awful changes, of which his knowledge, 
founded on short human experience, can tell him 
neither the beginning nor the end!” p. xviii-xix. 


It is indeed most devoutly to be wished that the 


views of Docter Arnott, as stated in the next passage, 
may yet be fully realized. Perhaps the new Cyclo- 


pedia, about to be pu>lished in London, to which we. 
made allusion on page 252 of this paper, may be de-. 


vised on a somewhat similar plan. 

“ By arranging science according to its natural re- 
lations, and therefore so as to avoid repetitions and 
anticipations, a very complete system might be ex- 
hibited in small bulk, riz. in five volumes, of which 
the separate titles would be, Ist. Physics; 2d. Chem- 
wiry; 3d. Organic Life, or Physiology; 4th. Mind; 
and 5th. Measures or Mathematics. From such works, 
with less trouble than it pow costs to obtain familiari- 





| ty withone new language, a man might obtain a gen- 
‘eral acquaintance with science. And such is the 
close relation of the depariments of science with each 
| other, that consumunate skillin any one may general- 
ly be acquired more easily by first studying the whole 
in a general way, and then applying particularly to 
that one, than by fixing the attention from the begin- 
ning upon it more exclusively. The study of Anato- 
my thus becomes very easy to one who has first 
studied Physics. 

‘ The book of five volumes would merit the name of 
the Book of Nature. To have all the perfections of 
which it is susceptible, it can be looked for only from 
academies of science or associations of learned men : 
and even then it cannot be compiled, as many ency- 
clopedias have been, by each individual taking a dis- 
tinct part or parts; but by the parts being underta- 
ken conjointly by several persons, so that he who 
conceives most happily for students may sketch, he 
who is learned may amplify and complete, he who is 
correct may purge, he who is tasteful may beautify, 
&e. After such a book eMisted, it would not become 
the object of talented individuals to write a new book— 
which again would necessarily have the imperfections 
of an individual attempt—but to assist, under the di- 
rection of a superintending council, in perfecting the 
existing work. The composition of the Book of Na- 
ture might be a worthy object of rivalry even between 
nations. At present a great part of human labor, and 
genius, and existence, is wasted for want of such a 
work. Students, from having no direction, or only 
that which is faulty, apply to subjects in unnatural or- 
der, and therefore neither well understand them at 
first, nor remember what they read. Many who study 
various works on the same subject, that the imperfec- 
|tions of one may be corrected or supptied by the 
others, are confounded by the difference of arrange- 
ment met with, and unless they submit to the labori- 
ous task of making a complete analysis of all, they 
seldom have clear notions at last. ‘The vast increase 
of labor also occasioned by ill-ordered study, dis- 
courages and disgusts the greater partofthem. If, 
| however, by the care of governments or of universi- 
| ties, the five volumes were in existence, and their au- 
| thoritative character known, a spirited youth, when 
| he began his studies, from seeing at once the limited 
| extent of his task, would enter upon it with that alac- 
rity and confidence which would soon make him ac- 
complish the whole. During the complete review, al- 
so, of science and art then made, each individual 
would be able better to choose the occupation in life 





persons generally, becoming thus fully informed in 
the season of their young vigor, would commence 
their flight in quest of new discoveries from greater 
elevations than their predecessors, and might be ex- 
pected to attain still higher objects. The finest en- 
terprizes of human genius have been planned and 
commenced, and often accomplished in early youth. 
There would be this further important consequence, 
that persons being made so soon to understand the 
beauty and grandeur of creation, would acquire an 
elevation of mind, rendering them less likely after- 
wards to lapse into those sinks of indolence and vice 
which now engulph so many. 

‘“‘ Were such e ementary treatises once in existence, 
they might be maintained complete by a periodical 
incorporation of new discoveries; and if furnished 
with correct and copious references, they might form 
an index to the whole existing mass of knowledge. 
This Book of Nature would be of more value to the 
world than any other conceivable institution for edu- 
cation, for it would convert the minds of millions into 
intellectual organs of advancement, and in the crowd 
there would probably be found in every age, even 
| mapy as highly endowed by nature, as any that have 
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yet appeared along the coatinued stream of time.” 


p. Xxx. 

The picture which is skillfully delineated in the an- 
nexed passage, of the facilities of every kind which 
have been piaced within the reach of a maa of mod- 
ern fortuae, by the extension of knowledge and the 
improvements, in science, and their thousand necessa- 
ry consequeaces, is not more pleasiog than true. [tis 
an eloquent passage, aud will richly repay the reader 
for a perusal. 

“In England a man of smill fortune may cast his 
looks around him, and say with truth and exaltation, 
‘Tam lodged in a house that affords me conveniences 
and comfurts which even a king could not command 
some centuries ago. Ships are crossing the seas in 
every direction, to bring me what is useful from all 
parts of the earth. In China, men are gathering the 
tea-leaf for me; in America they are planting cotton 
for me; ia the West-ladia islands, they are prepar- 
ing my sugar and my coffee; ia Italy they are feed- 
ing silk-worms for me; in Saxony they are shearing 
sheep to make me clothing ; at home, powerful steam 
engines are spinning and weaving for me, and making 
cutlery for me, and pumping the mines, that minerals 
useful to me may be procured, Although my patri- 
mony was smail, [ have post-coaches running day and 
night, on all the roads, to carry my correspondence ; 
Ihave roads, and canals, and bridges, to bear the 
coal for my winter fire: nay, | have protecting fleets 
and armies around my happy count-y, to secure my 
enjoyments and repose. Then | have editors and 
printers, who daily send me an account of what is 
going on throughout the world, among all these peo- 
ple who serve me. Andis a corner of my house I 
have Buoxs! the miracle of all my possessions, more 
wonderful than the wishing cap of the Arabian tales; 
for they transport me instantly not only to all places, 
but to all times. By my books I can coujure up be- 
fore me, to vivid existence, all the g-eat and good 
men of autiquity : and for my individual satisfaction. 
I can make them act over again the most reaowned 
of their exploits: the orators declaim for me; the his- 
torians recite; the poets sing; and fon the equator 
to the pole, or from the beginning of time until now, 
by my books, I can be weve f please.’—This picture 
is not overcharged, and might be much extended ; 
such being God’s goodness ant provideuce, that each 
individual of the civilized millions that cover the earth, 
may have nearly the same enjoyments as if he were 
the single lord of all.” p. xxxvi. 

Whatever part of this volume we open, we find 
passages that we have marked for selection: but as 
our coatracting limits alinoaish us to be brief, we 
shall adopt but a few of these. In the portion of the 
work devoted to Pneumatics we find some amusing 
experiments to enforce the well known fact of the at- 
mospheric pressure being equal to fifteen pounds on 
the inch. The following is one of them 

Illustrative of this pressure on solids is the es- 
periment of the Magdeburgh hemispheres, as it is 
called. Two hollow half globes of metal are fitted to 
each other, so that their lips when touching may be 
air tight. While there is air between them or within, 
resisting the pressure of the outward air, they can be 
separated from each other without difficulty; but 
when the air is exhausted from within by the air- 
pump, a force is required to separate them of as many 
times fifteen pouuds as there are square inches in the 
area of the mouth. The air is extracted bv unscrew- 
ing one of the handles, and then connecting the re- 
maining stalk (which is hollow, and has a stop-cock) 
with the air-pump. This experiment merits recollec- 
tion, because it was one of the first which drew atten- 
tion to the material nature and properties of the air ; 
and it astonished the world. Otto de Guericke, of 
Magdeburgh, the inventor, had hemispheres made of 


a foot in diameter, and once when he exhausted them, 
on the oceaswn of a public exhibition, six coach-hors- 
es of the Emperer were unable to pull them asunder, 
| There being uo air-pump in his time, Guericke emp- 
| tied the balls of their air by first filling them with wa- 
| ter, and then exhausting it by a common pump or 
| syringe applied at the bottom. 





| The plaything common among boys, called a sucker, 
is introduced as another familiar evidence of atmos- 
pheric pressure, 

“It is a phenomenon of the same kind as the last, 
when a boy with his foot presses a circular piece of 
wet leather, against a large stone, and then pulls as if 
to detach it, at a cord, rising from its centre. If the 
leather be so close in its texture that air cannot pass 
through it, and stiff enough not to be puckered or 
drawn together, he must exert a force before detach- 
ing it, of as many times fifleen pounds as there are 
square inches of surface covered by it, for such is the 
weight or pressure of the air over it, while there is no 
counterbalancing pressure underneath nearer than 
on the other side of the stone. If this sucker, as it has 
been called, be applied to a loose stone which weighs 
less than now mentioned, the stone may be lifted by 
it. A very large sucker applied upon a rock or wall, 
would resist the pull of horses like the Magedburgh 
hemispheres.”’ p. 390-1. 

The next two examples show effects of the pressure 
of the atmosphere on liquids. 

“A long glass of jelly, if inverted and placed with 
its mouth just under the surface of warm water, will 
soon be found to have lost the jelly, but to be full of 
water in its stead. The jelly is heavier than water, 
and wheu melted by the heat sinks down to be repla- 
ced by water from below, seut up by the atmospheric 
pressure, 

“ The slaves in the West-Indies steal rum, by in- 
serting the long small neck of a bottle full of water 
through the top ape:ture of t!erumcask. The water 
falls out of the bottle into the cask, while the lighter 
rum ascends in its stead.” p. 309, 

In the followmg interesting relation, the utility of 
the marine barometer is clearly shown. 

“To the husband nan the barometer is of consider- 
able use, by aiding and correcting the prognostices of 
the weather which he draws from local signs familiar 
to him; but its great use as a weather-glass seems to 
beto the mariner, who roams overthe whole ocean, and 
is often exposed to skies and clinates altogether new to 
him. The watchfulcaptain of the present day, trusting 
to this extraordinary monitor, ts frequently enabled to 
take in sail and to make ready for the storm, where, 
in former times, the dreadful visitation would have 
fallen upon bim unprepared. The marine barometer 
has not vet been in general use for many vears, and 
the author was one of anumerous crew who probably 
owed their preservation to its almost miraculous warn- 
ing. It was in a southern latitude. The sun had 
just set with placid appearance, closing a beautiful 
afternoon, and the usual mirth of the evening watch 
was proceeding, when the captain’s order came to 
prepare with all haste for a storm. The barometer 
had begun to fall with appalling rapidity. As yet, 
the oldest sailers had not perceived even a threaten- 
ing in the sky, and were surprised at the extent and 
hurry of the preparations: but the required measures 
were not completed. when a more awful hurricane 
burst upon them than the most exnerienecd cad ever 
braved. Nothing could withstand it; the stils alrea- 
dy furled and close'y bound to the vards, wore riven 
away in tatters; even the bare vards and masts were 
in great part disabled; and at one time the whole rig- 
ging had nearly fallen by the board. Such, for a 
few hours, was the mingled roar of the hurricane 
above, of the waves around, and of the incessant 
peals of thunder, that no human voice could be heard, 
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and, amidst the general Cousternation, even the trum- 
pet sounded in vain. In that awful night, but for the | 
little tube of mercury which bad given the warning, 
neither the strength of the noble ship, nor the skill 
and energies of the commander, could have saved one 
man to tell the tale. On the following morning the 
wind was again at rest, but the ship lay upon the yet 
heaving waves, an unsightly wreck.” 316-17. | 

The next extract treats of the velocity of sound. 

“ The velocity of light is such, that for any distance 
on earthits passage may be regarded as instantaneous. 
The velocity of sound is considerably less. If a wood- | 
man be observed at his occupatiun on the hill, his axe | 
is seen to fall some time before the sound of his blow 
reaches the ear. The flash ofa gun fired at a dis- | 
tance is seen, long before the report is heard. 

“ More accurate experiments have been made to 
ascertain the velocity with which sound travels in the 
atmosphere ; and it is found to be 1,142 feet per sec- | 
ond, or a mile in about four seconds and a half; va- | 
rying little either with the density or temperature of 
the air.” 

‘Some amusing effects have been produced by 
operating on sounds with tubes and concave surfaces. 
What was termed the invisible girl, was a contrivance 
where the questions of visiters were caught by a con- 
cealed concave, and carried to the director who sat at 
a distance ; and his replies, as in the whispering gal- , 
lery, became audible to the inquirers alone.” p. 428. | 

Our whole paper might be easily filled with amus- 
ing and instructive extracts from this work, but our 
limits compelus to omit many that we lad marked 
for insertion. The great excellence of this treatise on 
Physics is its admirable perspicuity of style and ar- 
rangement. That the former praise is due to it, our 
selections abundantly show; and theo; inionsof some 
of the best critics and most scientific men in Europe 
might be referred to in full corroboration of the oth- 
er part of the remark. The additions of the Ameri- 
can editor, though not numerous, are valuable. They 
point out some material errors into which the 
author has fallen, particularly in treating of medical 
physics, aud evince that he was well fitted for the du- 
ties of a commentator. It can scarcely be necessary 
to recommend this work, the excellence of which is 
so well established in England, to the patronage of 
the American reader. It deserves a place in every 
well chosen library. 








Tales of the Great 3/. Bernard. 2 vols. 12mo0, New- 
York republished, 1529. J. & J. Harper. 


THESE interesting volumes are composed of eight sto- 
ries of great, but very dissimilar merits. The author 
in a pleasant and well written introduction, informs 
the reader that afte> having rambled about for some 
months in the summer of 1825, through the delighttul 
country which holds the Lake of Geneva in its bosom, 
“like the sculpture of a rich old frame, a circle ex- 
hibiting fruit, Howers, shepherdesses and their sheep, 
all in giorious gilding round a huge mirror,” heat 
length made his lingering way to the Alps, choosing 
the path of the Great St. Bernard, as at once the least 
frequented, leading deepest into the heart of the moun- 
tains, and cc nnected more than some of the others, 
with the most interesting portions of modern history. 
Detained by a storm, with a number of other travel- 
lers, bronght together by the same circumstance, in 
the Hospice of a fraternity of Augustines of the Great 
St. Bernard, the guests, for the purpose of beguiling 
the tediousness of the time, after other resources had 
been exhausted, enter upon the good old plan of story 
telling. This will explain to the reader the title of the 
book ; and the story which we extract is a fairsample 
of the style. It is neither the best nor the worst in the 
collection ; but we choose it because it isthe shortest. 





‘“« The Red Nosed Lieutenant. 


‘« About five-and-twenty years ago, I was five-and- 
twenty yearsof age. I had thus arrived at the peri- 
od, when a man generally settles the point forthe rest 
of his days, whether he is to be good for something 
or for nothing; whether he isto make his own fortune, 
or make his tailor bankrupt; whether, in short, he is 
tobe worth the bread he eats, or to render the last 
service to his country by hanging himself, and giving 
his brother idlers the benefit of his example. 

“Thad seeuthe latter experiment made by some 
very distinguished exhibuers among my acquaintance. 

*T pondered upon the crisis ; and my resolution to 
do something was at length fixed. But the grand 
difficulty remained—what was the thing to be done? 
what was the grand chemin dhonneur, the longest 
stride tothe temple of fame, the royal road to make 
a figure in one’s generation ? 

‘The step was too momentous to be rashly taken, 
and! took time enough, for I took a year. On my 
six-and-twentieth birth-day I discovered thatl was as 
wise and public as on my birth-day before,—anda 
year older besides! 

**While I was in this state of fluctuation, my hon- 
ored uncle arrived in town, and called upon me. Let 
me introduce to you this most excellent and mutila- 
ted man. 

‘“‘He had commenced his career in the American 
war—a bold, brave, blooming ensign: what he was 
now, [shall not attempt to describe. But he had ta- 
ken the earliest opportunity of glory, and at Bunker’s 
Hill had lost an eye. He was nothing the worse asa 


' mark for an American rifle ; and, at Brandywine, he 


had the honor of seeing La Fayette run away before 
him, and paidonly a right arm as his tribute to the 


| victory. 


“My uncle followed on the road to glory, gaining a 
new leaf of laurel, and losing an additional fragment 
of himself in every new battle; till, ander Burgoyne, 
he left his nose in the swamps of Saratoga; whence, 
having had the good fortune to escape with his life, he 
distinguished himself at the siege of York Town, un- 
der Cornwallis. and left only a leg in the ditch of the 
rampart. He had returned a major, and after lying 
on his back for two years in the military hospital, was 
set at liberty to walk the world on a pair of crutcies, 
and be called colonel. 

“[ explained my difficulty to this venerable rem- 
nant of soldiership. ‘Difficulty!’ cried he, starting 
up on his residuary leg, ‘1 -ee none whatever: you 
are young, healthy, aud have the use of all your 
limbs—the very thing for the army.’ 

“1 glanced involuntarily at his own contributions 
tothe field. He perceived it, and setorted: 

«Sir, I know the difference between us as well as 
if I were the hospital-surgeon 1 sliould never have 
advised you to march, if you had not Limbs enough 
for the purpose ; but you have your complement.’ 

*** And therefore can afford to lose them, my good 
uncle,’ said I. 

‘“*« Nephew,’ was the reply, ‘sneering is no argu- 
ment, except among civilians. but if a man want to 
climb at once to a name, 'et him try the army. Have 
you noestate’? why, the regiment is your freehold : 
have you no education? why, the color of your coat 
willstand you in place of it with three-fourths of the 
men and all the women; have you no brains? why, 
their absence will never be noticed at the mess; and 
as for the field, not halfa dozen in an army ever ex- 
hibit any pretensions of the kind.’ 

“«* But, my dear uncle,’ I remonstrated, ‘I feel no 
passion for military glories.’ 

«Sir, if you have not that, you will have a pas- 
sion for something worse. Every man has a thirst 
for publicity, whether he knows it or not; whether 
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he hunts it uader the king’s coat, or strips himsell of | 
his own; whether he goes through the world gallant. | 
ly with his pay in his pocket, or picks the pocket of 
his neighbor with a billiard cue or a pistol. 

‘Show methe man who denies this, and 1 shall 
show him Lord A. driving a mail-coach ; Viscount b. 
the legislator of a boxing match; the Earl of C. the 
rival in chin, brains, and manners, of his own bear; 
the Marquisof D. a director of the opera. Poh! 
Sir, | could overthrow him through ten alphabets; 
for what could account for those high-born buffoon- 
ries—for this patrician exposure to the very fangs of 
public ridicule, but a passion for publicity, cost what 
it will?’ © 

“The facts were against me; and | could make 
but faint battle against the conclusion. 

“*And now, Sir,’ said he, ‘you have no time to 
lose. You are neither old nor young; neither too 
rich not to want all that you can get, nor too poor to 
fight out the world, if the war should come to a stop 
the day after you mount your first guard; by no 
means too handsome to make it necessary for you to 
ornament your country by staying at home; nor per- 
haps altogether too ugly to be beyond the hope of 
making some village sentimentalist fall in love with 
your uniform, If you are a Socrates, you are the | 
first in the family; if you are a simpleton, you will | 
not be the last, and you will refuse my advice, marry | 
for love, run abroad to live cheap, call your brats Ade- | 
laide, Rosalie, and Angelique, forget your language, | 
your country, and your friends, and die as ungazetted | 
as adrummer.’ 

‘He laid an envelope upon the table. 

“* There, Sir, liesyour fate. I have bought you an 
ensigncy in a regiment under orders; a real fighting 
corps, and going where they will have enough of it. 
You will be in the road to speedy promotion one way 
or other; and may reckon on marching either at the 
head of your company, or to the next world, in the 
shortest possible time.’ 

“ This was too flattering a prospect to be overlook- | 
ed. I took the advice ; ina week was flourishing on | 
the-Portsmouth parade, and in another week was on | 
board his majesty’s transport, No. 100, with a wing of | 
the gallant ‘Thirty regiment, working through | 
the Needles on our way to Gibraltar. 

“‘ Military men hold that there are three bad passa- 
ges—the slow, the quick, and the neither quick nor 
slow; pronouncing the two former detestable, the lat- 
ter ! the storm making a man sick of the sea, 
the calm making him sick of himself, a much worse | 
thing; and the alternative of calm and storm bring- | 
ing both sicknesses into one. My first passage was | 
distinguished by being of the third order. | 











“I found my fellow-subalterns a knot of good-hu- 
mored beings ; the boys with the habits of men, the | 
men with the tricks of boys; all fully impressed with | 
the honor of the epaulette, and thinking the man who. 
woretwo, instead of one, the most favored of all things | 
under the sun. 

““We at length came in sight of the famous rock. 
Gibraltar loomed magnificently from the sea; and, 
every glass was atthe eye, asthe lines and batterics, 
that looked like teeth in its old white head, rose grim- 
ly out of the waters. The veterans of the corps 
were in high delight, and enumerated with the vigor 
of grateful recollection the cheapness of the wines, 
the snugness of the quarters, and the general laudable 
and illaudable pleasantries of the place. 

“The younger listened with the respect due to expe- 
rience. And for that evening an old red-nosed lieu- 
tenant, of whom no man had ever thought but as a 
lieutenant before, became the centre of a circle,a he 
blue-stocking, surrounded with obsequious listeners, 
in virtue of his pre-eminent knowledge of every wine- 





house in the garrison, 





- Such i is the advantage of situation! nine tenths of 
mankind, till they ave placed on the spot of display, 
what are they bat red-nosed lieutenants ? 

* While we stood on the deck of our tall ship, quiet- 
ly surging along the worst of all possible bays, the 
wind fell, and the sun plunged mto the Atlantic like a 
ball of iron red hot from the furnace. The garrison 
flag fell down with it, the evening gun fired, and we 
prepared for supper, whist, and our final bottle of port 
on board. 

“In three mioutes all this was a dream: our men 
were priming, loading, and firing: our sails torn to 
rags; our masts shot through; “the garrison lights 

were sinking behind us; our ship was rolling away 
on the current to Algesiras ; and the whole ship, cap- 
tain, sailors, officers, and soldiers, a scene of roaring, 
confusion, blue lights, and musketry. We were in 
action ; but with what, no living eye could discern. 

‘* Between the smoke of our own fire, and the sud- 
den darkness of the night, we could see nothing be- 
yond an occasional flash, that seemed to come from 
the bottom ofthe sea. It was before us and behind, 
above us and below; but the rattle of the balls against 
our hull and rigging, and now and then a shot taking 
effect on our company, told us that we had the usual 
eneiny of the garrison reinforcements in full exercise 
uponus. In fact, the Spanish gun-boats, which never 
missed their opportunity, were out; and never was 
good ship or gallant crew more piteously pelted. 

“Let our romances talk of Spanish indolence ; 
those fellows let nothing pass; from a cabbage-boat 
to athree decker, they had a trial of their long guns 
on it; andif they could have made the night but 
half an hour longer, the left wing of the gallant 
Thirty regiment would have closed their cam- 
paign in the dominions of his Catholic Majesty. 

‘But morning broke ; and the gun-boats, of which 
there were at least a dozen, seeing the frigate bearing 
down which had left us to make the inost of our own 





| valor during the night, swept off with their oars to 


Algesiras, where two of the convoy were seen already 
lying. 

‘To do us justice, we had fired away at a prodigious 
rate, though we might as well lave fired at the moon: 
there was nota cartridge leftamong us by day-light, 
nor a man who was not ready to pledge himself that 
he had done mortal execution. This foretaste of war 
was not quite to our liking; but we had gained the 
victory, such as it was; and conquerors are always 
easily reconciled to their escape. The gun-boats had 
left the field; the rock was again in full view, shining 
out in the morning sun; the boats of the frigate haul- 
ed us along, for we had neither boat nor oar, rope nor 
sail; and, with something of the pleasant expecta- 
tion of being congratulated on our prowess, we float- 
ed into the harbor. 

“ This expectation, however, was not exactly ful- 
filled. As we moved slowly up to the Admiral’s ship, 
that lay like a huge bastion under the batteries, my 
eye accidentally fell on the red-nosed Lieutenant. I 
saw him turning towards the cabin-steps, and set this 
down for a disastrous omen. 

“ The portsand rigging of the flag-ship were crowd- 
ed with men, aud our hands were already at our caps 
to return the imaginary cheers. We were received 
with roars of laughter ! Volleys of sea-wit were 
poured out upon us; we were burlesqued and gibed 
in all the native jargon of the place; asked whether 
‘we liked Spanish pickle for supper’—whether ‘ the 
garabanzas* were handsomely shelled,’—whether ‘ we 
had any cigars to sell,’ &c. and a boat followed us 
with the crew pealing out, ‘See the conquering hero 
comes!’ 

“The same roars met us from every ship of the 
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fleet; aud from our sluggard movements we had the | mp lue } 
At thé sally port where we, ranean to allsins of omission and commission in all 


whole in perfection. 


‘This is the grand temptation of the blue Mediter- 


landed, the laughter of the mob was, if not quite so | who spread sail upon its surface. 


obstreperous, at least as general; and the same gen- 
ius of the place followed us, till we were lodged in 
our quarters out of the town. 

“The burlesque of a transport’s fighting had amus- 
ed the regular proficients ; our ragged and dismantled 
state was calculated only to add to the joke; in short, 
the old rivalry of soldier and sailor was never less on 
an equality. This was the first lesson to our pride; 
and upon whomsoever else it might be lost, it was not 
lost upon me. 

‘The garrison life amused me at first view; but 
its routine, its insipidity, and its formality, have 
wearied many aman; and | must leave it to others to 
teil how all this became more repulsive by the slavish 
obsequiousness demanded by the higher powers. 

“Talk of courts or prisons, there is not more ser- 
vility inthe one, nor more restraintin the other. Talk 
of the Sublime Porte or the Dey of Algiers, they are 
but outlines of the picture of governors, deputy gov- 
ernors, military secretaries, and town-majors. Some 
time or other | shall fillthem up from the life. 

“A week tires your regular militaire of every thing 
but the bottle: half the time tired me of the place, 
the people, and the pompous deputies of the deputy- 
governor. 

“The governor was a statesman, and a lover of 
turtle and venison—two things not to be had in per- 
fection out of England. In England, therefore, the 
governor remained; adding by his uniform to the 
monthly splendor of the commander-in-chief’s levees, 
and by his half-yearly speeches to the hereditary slum- 
bers of the House of Lords. 

“The gallaut Thirty were in the same pre- 
dicameut with myseif. We scoffed at the mongrel 
population—Jew, Meor, Italian, Spanish, Negro, Mu- 
latto, the olla podrida of wations. We hated, as the 
luckless line always do, the aides-de-camp; and 
laughed at tbe infinite humility of their bows to their 
lords and masters: their sedulous squiring of the gen- 
erals’ wives, aunts, daughters, mothers, and grand- 
mothers; and the exquisite scorn of every thing less 
feathered than themselves, that repaid those hours of 
office. 

‘As for other matters: we had plenty of parades, 
sour wine, condemned cigars, and useless time upon 
our hands. Even the old red-nosed Lieutenant gave 
signs of discontent, and swore that the place was 
changed to allintents and purposes. The restof us 
were like Thiebault in Frederick’s paradise at Potz- 
dam,—we conjugated from morning till night the 
verb, Je m’enauie, tu Uennuies, il s'ennuie, through all 
its persons, tenses, and moods. 

“ But all things have an end: and we received an 
order to join the expedition to Egypt. Never was 
regiment so delighted. We supped together, and 
drank farewell to Gibraltar, and confusion to 
in bumpers without measure. 








“In the very height of my carousal, my eye fell up- | a vengeance ! 


on my oid friend’s red nose. 
oftiermometer. J observed it diminished of its usu- 
alcrimson- ‘ The spint has fallen,’ thought 1; ‘there 
is ill-luck in the wind.’ [took him aside; but he was 
then too far gone for regular council: he only clasped 
my haad with the fervor of a fellow-drinker, and mut- 
tered out, lifting his glass with a shaking wrist, ‘ Noth- 


ing but confoundedly bad brandy in Egypt, for love | 


or money,’ 


“We sailed, cleared the Straits, rushed on the back | 
of the current for a dozen hours, till we left the rock | ranean like an arrow from the bow. 


officers had their turn. 








‘An Album of the oaths, prayers, invectives, and 
ejaculations, begotten and born of its calms, from 
the lips of Turk, Genoese, Venetian, Greek, Corsican, 
Sicilian, Maltese, Sardinian, would be the rarest treas- 
ure to a traveller, that was ever given to Earope since 
the reign of albums and the contusion of Babel. The 
wrath of the Engl.shman is loud and sufficiently ex- 
pressive ; but it wants, and will forever want, the ex- 
quisite pungency, variety, and vigor, the steam-engine 
force, rapidity, and indefatigability, of the true Med- 
iterranean tongue. 

“In this calm we remained for a mortal fortnight. 
The calm of the ocean isa whirlpool to such things in 
the loveliest of all seas. There is no tide to comfort 
you with the dream that you are in motion without 
feeling it; there is no wave to solace you with the 
faintest chance that the breeze will ever come: if the 
ship were screwed to the bottom of the sea, it could 
not give fewer symptoms of escape; if the sea were 
a field of ice, and the voyagers looking out for the 
north-west passage, their labor could not be more 
uselessly employed. 

“There stood our good ship, like the king on a 
chess-board, never to move among the chequers of 
red and blue, yellow and green, that iniaid the smooth 
and mighty expanse, colored and smoking under the 
burning sun. We were scorched like so many lo- 
custs, were brown as Arabs, and as sick of our lives 
as Englishmen, 

“*So,’ thought I, ‘this is the army! Glory and 
scarlet may be showy appendages: a good mess and 
a new motto on the regimental colors are all well 
enough in their vocation; but where is the honor of 
being broiled alive ?’ 

‘** The worst had not arrived yet. AJew had come 
on board while we were at anchor:—he brouglit us 
pumpkins, pantaloons, and the yellow fever! We 
now beganto be aware of the full bencfits of his visit 
—for three-fourths of our crew were seized. The 
The temperate men went off 
first—so much for science and the reason of things. 
My old red-nosed acquaintance stood it out bravely ; 
kept aloof from friend and enemy; and fought the 
evil at arms’-length, bottle in hand. 

** We had now lost three subalterns; and the rest 
were making up their minds to follow them, when my 
Mentor came into the cabin; where | was stretched, 
frying like G: aimozin, or St. Laurence, witout the 
patience of either, ia my shirt on the bare boards, 

“T glanced at his thermometer, and never crimson 
onthe lip of syrev or sultana more exhilerated me 
than its intense purple. ‘Thereisa wind coming, 1 
saw in its first blush. 

‘“« The inquiry was scarcely made, before I was flung 
off the floor into a cot; the trunks, bottles, and Lench- 
es were hurled about the cabin, and the ship was 
tumbled on her beam-ends. ‘The wind had come with 
My peep through the cabin window 


It served me as a kind | the moment before the ,dead-lights were up, showed 


me a sea that looked like the bottom of a cataract; 
foam, black billows, bulging clouds, and absolute 
columns of rain. 

“The whole firmament was upin arms, the wind 
roared louder than all the speaking trumpets of the 
deck, which were all in requisition at once ; the thun- 
der rattled like volleys of artillery; and away went 
our ship, stripped in a moment of every sail and 
rope, rotten with the heat and dews, up the Mediter- 
And at this rate 


behind us like the fragment of a cloud; congratula- | on we flew, rushing over shoal, and by rock, and crag- 
ted each other on a speedy passage ; and,—before | gy island, every one of which we approached with the 
the bottle in which we drank to it had gone round, | instant apprehension of finishing our mortal glories 


found ourselves fixed in a dead calm. 
184 


there. 
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“They were all, however, classic shores, and our 
names would, perhaps, not have been anhonored, if 
we had laid our bodies under the brine: we might 
have been mentioned in the newspapers, and even 
have had an elegy in a magazine. But glory slipped 
from us on all sides. Wet, weary, half-starved, and 
frightened to death, we darted through every nook 
and channel that had ever figured m the history of 
the Cyclades: left Olympus on the one hand, and Ida 
on the other; caught glimpses of Cos and Scio, 
Rhodes and Hydra, all peering through fog and cloud, 
and lashed by sheets of billow and foam. I wished 
them ali ten thousand fathoms under water. 

‘* Nothing could stop us : we seemed like the Indian 
pilot in the tale, who was to sail round the werld till 
the day of itsending. At length, one evening the 
clouds in front took a more sullen hue; the sea rode 
in wilder surges; and the tempest tore ont our re- 
maining mast. Never were crew less indebted to the 
art of navigation for their progress. At midnight we 
struck on the coast of Asia Minor.. 

“How we escaped with life is beyond my knowl- 
edge. lrecollect nothing but having been thrown by 
a surge against my friend of the red nose, who was 
sitting singing, either mad or drunk, by the capstan. 
A mountain of water lifted us up together, and fur- 
ther I have no remembrance. 

‘My first returning sensation was that of being 
tossed about, stung and scorched, sick and stiffened. 
I opened my eyes, and the first sight that I saw was 
the Lieutenant: he had dragged me out of the water, 
and was pouring his favorite brandy down my throat, 
and superintending half a dozen rough, long bearded 
fellows in sheep-skin jackets, who were stripping and 
rubbing me to pieces under the most fiery sun that 
ever parched the human cuticle. 

‘“‘ As I rose, I perceived the same operation going on 
with others. We had luckily lost no officer, and but 
a few of our rank-and-file. The ship had been thrown 
in upon a wild shore ; but so close to land, that escape 


our departure, and pointed towards some of their fel- 
lows, who were making gestures of all kinds up the 
mountain. 

‘“We began to climb; the rocks were sharp, slip- 
pery with sea-weeds, and almost perpendicular. 
When we had scrambled up about half way, | looked 
around; and the cloud of climbers clinging to the 
huge wall of rock, in their red jackets, looked like a 
flight of flamingoes. Iwas more fortunate than the 
rest; for, after infinite fatigue, and the coming into 
my head of some of those ‘toys of desperation,’ 
whieh prompt men on precipices to finish their trouble 
and their lives together, | had scrambled into a large 
fissure of the cliff, from which the way to the summit 
was comparatively easy. 

“On that summit stood a collossal savage, tele- 
graphing his countrymen as they ascended, and ap- 
parently exchanging signals with a party on the op- 
posite side of the ridge. I will confess that the thought 
occurred with renewed force to me, that on that spot 
our necks were to be broken. The man was almost 
a giant: he was naked to the waist; and his magnifi- 
cent, muscular figure, and bust-like head and counte- 
nance, might have served for the model} of a classic 
hero. But I was never less charmed by the pictur- 
esque in huinan form, and involuntary looked round 
to see in what corner of the rock I could best make 
battle. 

‘‘ The Karamanian, observing my reluctance, plun- 
ged down, caught me in his arms like a child, and in 
a moment sprang with me to the summit of the preci- 
pice. The ridge was not the breadth of a horse’s 
back. He seated me on it astride, and fixed me in as- 
tonishment indescribable. The sight below was like 
magic. 

“I sat on the edge of a cirele of mighty precipices, 
surrounding a vast and lovely bay. Never was the 
richest bow! of porcelain more strangely figured and 
richly stained than the sides of this superb cup; never 
was molten silver more shining than the waters within 





was easy to all who had not lost their senses; the in- | 
sensible were generally saved the trouble of the ef-— 
fort by the waves; but the Lieutenant had grappled | 
me, and we were rolled on the sand with our arms | 
round each other’s necks in the most amatery style | 
possible, 

‘The ship was a wreck ; the storm, when it scooped 
the crew out of her like a kernel, had made no scru- 
ple of doing its will by the shell, and had toyed with 
it until not a fragment the length of a sword was 
left—she was fairly ground to powder. | 

“ As the day advanced, hunger compelled us to) 
think of our commissariat; but to speak a syllable | 
which our new friends of the shore could understand | 
was beyond all our literature. How little should I 
have dreamed three months before of being starved 
for not speaking Karamanian! However, there isa 
language which was made before the alphabet, and 
of this we availed ourselves with great vigor. 

“‘We pointed to our mouths and our havresacks, 
which were equally unemployed ; and the benevolent 
savages, every soul of them robbers by profession, 
from father to son, since the days of Pompey the Great, 
intimated, in the same language, that we should soon 
be better provided for. With some of us there arose 
the not irrational doubt, whether this was to be ac- 
complished by feeding us, or making us feed them. 

‘Soldiers are no great geographers: the line leave 
the business to the staff, the staff to the artillery, the 
artillery to the engineers, the engineers to Providence. 

** At our counci', wh'ch was held on a row of knap- 
sacks, and with one pair of trowsers among its seven 
sages, it was asserted with equal show of reason, that 
we werein Africa, in Arabia, in Turkey, and in the 
Black Sea. 

“However, our sheep-skin friends were urgent for 


itsround, Upon those waters lay a fleet, and upon their 
shore were moving columns and masses of treops, 
that looked inthe depth like huge beds of crimson and 
blue flowers! 1 was five thousand feet above this 
spendid spectacle. The fleet were the British fleet, 
and the troops the British army ! We had been cast 
on shore clost to the finest bay in all Asia, the bay of 
Marmorice. ° 

“We finally sailed for Egypt; found the French 
building fortifications on the shore ; and, like a gen- 
erous enemy, landed just where they had prepared 
for our reception. 

‘‘ But the world kno®s all this already, and I dis- 
dain to tell what every body knows; but the world 
does not know that we had three councils of war to 
settle whether the troops should land in gaiters or 
trowsers ! and whether they should or should not car- 
ry three days’ pipe-clay and blacking in their knap- 
sacks! The most valuable facts are, we see, lost for 
want of being a little behind the curtain. 

‘“‘The famous landing was the noisiest thing con- 
ceivable. The world at a distance called it the most 
gallant thing; and I have no inclination to stand up 
against infallibility. Butwhether we were fighting 
against the sand-hills, or the French, or the sun in 
his strength; whether we were going to the right, or 
the left, or the rear; whether we were beating or bea- 
ten, no living man could have told in two minutes af- 
ter the first shot. It was all clamour, confusion, burst- 
ing of shells, dashing of water, splitting of boats, and 
screams of the wounded; the whole passing under a 
coverlet of smoke as fuliginous as ever rushed from 
furnace. Under this ‘blanket of the dark’ we pulled 
on, landed, fought. and conquered; and, for our 
triumph, had every man his length of excellent sand 
for the night, the canopy of heaven for his tent, and 
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the profoundest curses of the commissariat for his 
supper. | 

‘On we went, day after day, fighting the French, | 
starving and scorching, till we found them in our 
camp before day-break, on the, memorable 21st. of 
March. We fought them there as men fight in the, 
pit of a theatre, every man for himself; but the 
French, who are great tacticians, and never fight but 
for science’ sake, grew tired before John Bull, who 
fights for the love of the thing. The Frenchman’ 
fights but to maneuvre, the Englishman maneuvres 
but to fight. So, as maneuvring was out of the ques- 
tion, we carried the affair after our own hearts. 

‘“‘ But our victory had its price ; for it cost the army 
its brave old general, and it cost me my old red-nosed 
Lieutenant. We were standing within half a footof 
each other, in frontof the little ruin where the French 
invincibles made a last struggle: before they threw 
themselves on their knees, they fired a volley accord- 
ing tothe national custom of earning their lives; and 
{saw my unlucky friend tumbled head over heels, 
and stretched between my legs. But there was no 
time for thinking of him then. The French were 
hunted out la baionnette dans le cul: the battle of Al- 
exandria was won, and our partof the success was, 
to be marched ten miles off, to look after some of their 
fragments of baggage. 

“We found nothing, of course; for neither in de- 
feat nor in victory does the Frenchman ever forget 
himself. Butin our bivouac the thoughtof the Lieu- 
tenant came over me. In the heat of the march I 
could not have thought of any thing but my own 
parched throat and crippled limbs. Absurd as the 
old subaltern was, | ‘could have better spared a better 
man.’ We had been thrown together in some singu- 
lar ways; and as the result of my meditations, I re- 
solved tosee what had become of the man with the 
red nose. 

‘Leave was easily obtained ; for there was some- 
thing of the odd feeling for him, that a regiment has 
for one of the harmless madmen who sometimes fol- 
low its drums in a ragged uniform and formidable hat 
and feather. Itwas lucky for the Lieutenant thatl 
rode hard; for I found himas near a premature exit 
asever hero was. 

“ A working party had already made his last bed 
in the sand; and he was about to take that possession 
which no ejectment can disturb, when I felt some 
throbbing about his heart. The soldiers insisted, 
that as they were ordered out for the purpose of in- 
huming, they should go through with their work, 
But, if they were sullen, I was resolute, and I pre- 
vailed to have the subject deférred to the hospital. 
After an infinity of doubt, | saw my old friend set on 
his legs again. 

“ But my labor seemed in vain: life was going out; 
for the doctors prohibited the bottle; and the Lieu- 
tenant felt, like Shylock, that his life was taken away, 
when that was taken ‘by which he did live.’ He re- 
signed himself to die with the composure of an an- 
tient philosopher. 

“The night before [| marched for Cairo, 1 sat an 
hour with him. He was a changed man; talked 
more rationally thanI had believed within the possi- 
bility of brains so many years adust with port; ex- 
pressed some rough gratitude for my trouble for him; 
and finally gave me a letter to some of his relatives 
in England, 

“The regiment was on its march at day-break. We 
made our way to Cairo, took possession, shivered at 
its filth, admired its grand mosque, execrated its wa- 
ter, its provisions, and its population; were marched 
back to storm Alexandria, where | made all possible 
search for the Lieutenant, but in vain; were saved the 
trouble by the capitulation of the French; were em- 





barked, landed at Portsmouth just one year from our 


leaving it; and, as it pleased the wisdom of Napoleon 
and the folly of our ministry, were disbanded. 

“Thad no reason to complain; for though I had 
been shipwrecked and starved, sick and wounded, l 
had left neither my life nor my legs behind. Others 
had been less lucky ; and from the losses in the regi- 
ment my uncle’s prediction was complete, and I was 
a captain, 

“One day, in looking over the relics of my bag- 
gage, a letter fell out; it was the red-nosed Lieuten- 


_ant’s. My conscience reproached me, and I believe, 


for the moment, my face was as red as his nose. 

“I delivered the letter. It was received by a ma- 
tron at the head of three of the prettiest maidens in 
all Lancashire, the country of beauty; a blonde, a 
brunette, a younger one who was neither. 1 liked 
the blonde and the brunette infinitely ; but the third I 
did not like ; for I fell in love with her; which Rosseau 
tells us isa very different thing. 

“The Lieutenant was her uncle; and regretted as 
his habits were, the family circle had much to say for 
his generosity. The lady’s eyes made a fool of me. 
and | asked her hand, that they might make a fool of 
nobody else. 

“The warrior without the nose was of course invi- 
ted to the wedding; and he was in such exultation, 
that either the blonde or brunette might have been 
my aunt if she pleased. But they exhibited no ten- 
dency to this gay military /orso; and the colonel was 
forced to content himself with the experience of his 
submissive nephew. 

“‘ The wedding-day came; the three sisters looked 
more dangerous than ever in their vestal white. The 
colonel gave the bride away; and, in the tears 
and congratulations of this most melancholy of all 
happy ceremonies, our fate was settled, and neither 
she nor I was to make conquests any more. 

“We returned to dinner, and were seated all 
smiles, when the door opened, and in walked—the 
red-nosed Lieutenant! 

** Had I been Brutus, and seen the ‘immortal Juli- 
livs’ ghost,’ I could not have been more amazed. 

“ But nature was less doubting : the matron threw 
herself into his arms; the blonde and the brunette 
clasped each a hand; and my faithless bride forgot 
her conjugal duties, and seemed to forget that 1 was 
in the world. 

“There was indeed some reason for my doubt: 
the man before us was fat and florid enough; but the 
essential distinction of his physiognomy had lost its 
regal hue. All this, however, was explained by de- 
grees. 

“ After my departure for Cairo, he had been given 
over by the doctors; and, sick of taking physic, and 
determined to die in his own way, he had ordered him- 
self to be carried up the Nile. 

“The change of air did something for him—the 
absence of the doctor perhaps more. He domestica- 
ted himself among the peasants above the cataracts, 
drank camel’s milk, wore a haick and rode a buffalo. 
Port was inaccessible, and date brandy not to his 
taste. Health forced itself on him; and the shiek of 
the district began to conceive so good an opinion of 
the stranger, that he offered him his daughter with a 
handsome portion of buffaloes, in marriage. The of- 
fer was denied; but African offence is ‘a formidable 
thing, and, after having had a blunderbuss-load of 
balls discharged one night through his door, the Lieu- 
tenant thought it adviseable to leave the neighbor- 
hood of his intended father-in-law without further 
proofs of the hazard of scorning a beauty, black, fair, 
or brown. 

‘*{ am not about to astonish mankind, and throw 
disbelief on my true story, by saying that the lieuten- 
ant has since drank of nothing but the liquid spring. 

‘¢‘ Whatever were his moslem habits, he resumed his 
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native ones with the force of nature. Port still had 
temptations for him; but prudence, in the shape of 
the inatron sister of the pretty nieces, was at hand; 
and like Sancho’s physician, the danger and the glass 
vanished at asign from those gentle magicians. 

“Our chief anxiety arose from the good-fellow- 
ship of the colonel. He had settled within a field of us, 
and his evenings were spent by our fire-side. By the 
chances of service he had been once on campaign 
with the lieutenant; and all compaigners know that 
there is no free-mason sign equal to that of standing 
to be shot together. 

‘But there was an unexpected preservative in this 
hazardous society. ‘he colonel was incapable of ex- 
hibiting in the centure of his countenance that living 
splendour which made Falstaff raise Bardolph to the 
honour of his admiral; he could ‘carry wo lantern in 
his poop.’ Ifenvy could invade his generous soul, it 
would have arisen at the old, restored distinction of 
his comrade. But this he was determined to prevent. 
He watched over his regimen; kept him to the most 
judicious allowance of claret; and the red nose of the 
lieutenant never flamed again.” p. 77-93. 








The Cities of the Plain, with other Poems. By Sum- 
ner Lincoln Fairfield. 12mo. Philadelphia, 1828. 
William Simpson. 

[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


Tue remarks which we offered to our readers in our 
former notice of Mr. Fairfield’s volume, had refer- 
ence, principally, to the effusion from which it derives 
its title. Since writing that article, we have once or 
twice employed a leisure half hour in the perusal of 
other portions of the work, and now recur to the sub- 
ject with pleasure, because we find much to praise. 

The Cities of the Plain, although the principal po- 
em, occupies but about forty of three hundred pages 
which constitute the volume; and a very cursory pe- 
rusal of the shorter pieces will convince any reader 
that they are bright with many undying gleams of 
thought and corruscations of original genius. 

The line of Dr. Johnson, 


“ Slow rises worth by poverty depressed,” 


is as applicable to intellectual, as to moral excellence; 
and we cannot but believe, that the author under con- 
sideration might be adduced as a coroboration of the 
remark. With Mr. Fairfield’s character as a man, 
as we have heretofore observed, we wish not to med- 
dle. It has been assailed by some with a degree of 
zeal which we cannot but say would have been more 
praiseworthy, had it been exercised for, instead of 
against, a persecuted individual ; and, on the other 
hand, he has found defenders, equally warm, among 
men whose friendship, in itself, is an evidence in his 
favor, which, according to our views, cannot be invali- 
dated but by better authenticated statements of turpi- 
tude than any which have yet claimed our attention. 
But we are digressing into a subject which it was 
our intention to avoid. Our business with Mr. Fair- 
field is only in the character of an author. Whether, 
in his relations as a member of society, he be culpa- 
ble, or merely unfortunate, it in nowise affects the 
claims of his poetry—though we cannot but believe 
that it has materially affected its popularity. If some 
of the pieces ir the volume before us had been ac- 
companied with the name of one of the favored bards 
of England, they would, without a doubt, have ac- 
quired a celebrity which, as the outpourings of the 
mind of a poor and vituperated man, they are not 
destined—at the present time, at least—to meet, 
Without entering into any discussion of Mr. Fairfield’s 
moral character, we cannot but express our opinion 
that he has been hardly dealt with; that, even allow- 
ing what has been charged against him to be true, it 





is uumanly to trace with malevolent minuteness of 
scrutiny, and blazon before the public with insidious 
exaggerations, 


6 ____ every fault that daring genius owes 
Half tothe ardor that its birth bestows. ’ 


Some allowance should be made for the errors which 
the hard goadings of necessity, on a mind of high 
thoughts and burning aspirations, may produce: and 
some allowance, too, for the readiness with which 
any one may descry defects in the conduct and char- 
acter of those who walk in light, and stand on the high 
places,— 
** Among men, but not of them.” 


The fool sins in security, because no one asks after 
him; but the errors of genius, like the spots on the 
sun, are open to the gaze of all; and are too often 


Set in a note-bhook ; learned and conned by rote, 
To cast into his teeth.” 


In conclusion of our remarks on this part of our 
subject, we may very properly use, in reference to 
the author before us, the lines of Lord Byron on poor 
Sheridan. 


*_______ Ah! littledo they know 

That what to them seemed vice, might be but wo; 
Hard is his fate on whom the public gaze 

Is fixed forever to detract, or praise ; 

Repose denies her requiem to his name, 

And Foliy loves the inartyrdom of Fame.” 


We cannot enter into that minuteness of exposition, 
in speaking of the beauties of Mr. Fairfield’s poetry, 
which we could wish. It is characterized by a pervad- 
ing tone of melancholy and broken hearted despond- 
eucy, for which it is but too easy to account. Occa- 
sionally we meet with a sentiment of misanthropy, or 
a thought “ wrung from the bitterness of a writhing 
soul,”’ which, though it cannot be wondered at, we are 
sorry has been expressed. A few of the pieces are 
written altogether in a better and kindlier vein One 
of these—aud a very beautiful one—we copy entire. 


Household Hours. 


Howe’er the scpetic scoffs, the poet sighs, 

Hope oft reveals her dimly shadowed dreams, 

And seraph joy descends from pale blue skies, 

Aud, lie sweetsunset on wood-s\irted streams, 
Peace breathes around her stilling harmonies, 

Her whispered music,—while her soft eye beams— 
And the deep bliss, that crowns the household hearth, 
From all its woes redeems the bleeding earth, 


Like woods that shadow the blue mountain sky, 
The troubled heart still seeks its home in heaven, 
In those affections which can never die, 

Tn hal'owed love and humau wrongs forgiven! 
From the fair gardens of The Blest on high 

The fruit of life is yet to lost man given, 

And mid the quiet of his still abode 

Spirits attend him from the throne of God. 


The mild deep gentleness, the smile that throws 
Light from the bosom o’er the high pale brow 

Aud cheek that flushes lise the May-morn rose; 
The all-reposing sympathies, that glow 

Li‘ e violets in the heart, and o’er our woes 

The silent breathings of their beauty throw— 

Oh! every deed of daily life doth prove 

The depth, the strength, the truth of woman’s love! 


When harvest days are passed, and autumn skies 
The giant forests tinge with glorious hues, 

How o'er the twilight of our thought sweet eyes 
The fairy beauty of the soul diffuse ! 

The inspiring air like spirit voices sighs 

Mid the close pines and solitary yews, 

Though the broad leaves on forest boughs look sere, 
And naked woodlands wail the dying year. 


Yet the late season brings no hours of gloom, 
Though thoughtful sadness sighs her evening hymn, 
For hearth-fires now light up the curtained room, 
And love’s wings float amid the twilight dim; 
Lost loved ones gather round us from the tomb, 
And blest revealments o’er our spirits swim, 

And Hopes, that drooped in trials, soar on high, 
Aad lin}:ed affections bear into the sky. 
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Then, side by side, hearts, weaded to their youth, 

Jo their mee. blesseduess expand and glow, 

Aud, though the world be fiithless, still their truth 
No pause, no cringe, no soil of tine may snow! 
They hold communion with the world, in sooth, 
Beyond the stain of sin, the waste of woe, 

And the deep sanctities of well spent hours 

Crown their fair fame with Eden's deathless flowers. 


Frail .s the moth’s fair wing is common fame, 
Brief as the sunlight of an April morn; 

But Love perpetuates the sacred name 
Devoted to his stirine ; in glory bora, 

The Boy-God gladly to the lone earth came 
To vanquish victors and to smile at scorn, 
And he will rise, when all is finished here, 
The holiest seraphof the highest sphere. 


As fell the prophet’s mantle, in old time, 

On the meck lieir of Israel's sainted sage, 

Woman! so falls thy unseen power subline 

On the lone desert of man’s pilgrimage ; 

Thy sweet thoughts breathe, from love’s delicious clime, 
Beauty in youth, and fuith in fading age ; 

Through all Earth’s years of travail, strife and toil, 

His parched aff-ctions linger round thy smile. 


In the young beauty of thy womanhood 

Thou livest in the being yet to be, 

Yearning for blessedness ill understood, 

And known, young mother! only unto thee. 

Love is her life; and to the wise and good 

Her heart is heaven—’tis even unto me, 

Though oft misguided and betrayed and grieved, 
The only blissof which I ’m not bereaved. 


Draw near, ye whom my bosom hath enshrined ! 

O Thou! whose life breathes in my heart! and Thou 
Whose gentle spirit dwelleth in my mind, 

Whose love, like sunlight, rests upon thy brow! 
Draw near the hearth! the cold and moaning wind 
Scatters the ruins of the forest now, 

But blessings crown us in our own still home— 

Hi il, 2oly image of the life to come ! 


Hail ye fair charities! the mellow showers 

Of the earth’s springtime! from your rosy breath 
The wayworn pilgrim, though the tempest lowers, 
Breathes anew being in the realin of Death, 

And bears the burden of life’s darker hours 

With cheerlier aspect o’er the lonely heath. 

That spreads between us and the unfading clime 
Where true Love triuniphs o’er the death of Time. 


There is, in many parts of this volume, a tone of 
feeling—the melancholy cadence of a broken heart— 
which cannot but awaken in every reader of the least 
sensibility, a sensation of the deepest commisseration. 
Take for example the following passage. 


“ My heart loves peace and gentle things, 
And oftin days when life was free, 

I prayed some spirit would give me wings, 
That I might loo on every land, 

And love each thing 1 loo. ed upon 

My soul was pure, my feelings bland— 
Alas for me! that time hath gone. 
Yet—even yet—I bear not hate 

Vo aught that breathes the breath of heaven; 
But there’s with me an evil fate, 

To which my spirit hath been given 3 

And ’tis unmeet that [ should love, 

Since all L love death garners up ; 

No! be it mine alon* to prove 

The dregs of fate’s unhallowed cup.” 


From this the poet proceeds to narrate some of the 
afflictions which befell him in the very outset of his 
rough and stormy path. 


“ My father died ere I could tell 
The love my young heart felt for him: 
My sister lixe a blossoin fell ; 
Her check grew cold, her blue eyes dim, 
Just az the hallowed hours came by 
When she was dearest unto me; 
And vate and stream and hill and sky 
Were beautiful as Araby. 
And, one by one, the friends of youth 
Departed to the land of dreams; 
And soon I felt that friends, in sooth, 
Were few as flowers by mountain streams; 
And solitude came o'er me then, 
And early I was taught to treasure 
Lone thoughts in glimmering wood and glen,— 
Now they are miné in utinost measure, 








But boyliood’s sorrows, though they leave 
Their shadows on the spirit’s dial, 
Cannot by their deep -pell bereave— 
they herald but a darver trial; 

And such ’tis mine e’en now to hear——” 

The poetry before us is replete with rich and clas- 
sical allusions which evince that the author is a schol- 
ar, and has imbued his mind with the beauties of the 
great writers of antiquity. Did space permit, we 
might quote many passages in illustration of this re- 
mark; but our contracting limits compel us to be 
brief, and we close the volume wherein we had mark- 
ed many beauties for selection, with regret. 

Some may consider it a fault that Mr. Fairfield’s 
muse dwells so much on his own individual sorrows, 
and on the dark points of the picture of human life. 
But out of the abundance of his heart his mouth speak- 
eth; and if his song is lugubrious, it is nevertheless 
sweet, and will find a responding chord in the bosoms 
of many readers. As the swan is said to sing most 
melodiously amidst the pangs of dissolution, so he af- 
fords another instance that the poet pours forth his 
most captivating strains when most heavily oppress- 
ed by the sorrows and calamities of life. 





delphia, 1829. Carey, Lea, and Carey. 


THESE volumes contain some good, and some very 
trashy writing. The descriptions of Backwoodsmen’s 
manners are spirited, but overcharged. We should 
suppose the author to be one who in a passing tour 
had noticed the most prominent characteristics, and 
filled up the outline from fancy. The part of the sto- 
ry which transpires in the Indian village of Tokeah 
is decidedly the poorest—for it lacks the interest of 
probability, and tne style is burdened with mawkish 
attempts at sentiment, amusing only as they are ridi- 
culous. The plot of this novel is extremely simple, 
and may be thus briefly related. 

It opens with a description of a log tavern, in Geor- 
gia, situated on the road which winds from the village 
of Cvuosa, inthe former territory of the Creeks, to- 
wards the capital of the state. The inhabitants, Cap- 
tain John and his wife, are startled by the entrance of 
a company of Indians, the chief of whom, a gigantic 
and dignified looking savage gives a white infant to 
the woman, for her to nurture and rear up. His face 
and blanket are stained with blood; and lead to many 
surmises asto the circumstances which had placed a 
defenceless babe in his ungenial custody ; but nothing 
transpires to aflordany clueto the circumstance, Af- 
ter the lapse of seven years, during which time Cap- 
tain John had regularly received a periodical supply 
of beaver skins from the chief, in payment for the 
education of the ward who had been so strangely left 
with him, the Indian appears again, and demands the 
return of the child. The story then leaves the cabin 
of the Backwoodsman, and is continued in a distant 
country, after the lapse of several years. 

On the northern extremity of the Lake Sabine, and 
the Netchez, a narrow rich bottom is described, swell- 
ing gradually as the rivers diverge, into two hills. 
The author resumes his narrative on this spot, and at 
a moment when, from the narrowlane which nature 
had left between the forest and the cane-brake, two 
females were sen approaching the open space. One 
of these is Canondah, an Indian, the daughter of the 


Chief we have just spoken of, and the other, who is 


white, and “ of exquisite heauty,”’ no other than “ The 

White Rose,” the adopted daughter of the red war- 

rior, who is called Tokeah, the Miko of the Oconees. 
Tokeah, after an unsuccessful attempt to arouse, in 


conjunction with Tecumseh, a general insurrectionof 


the red men against the whites, had, with a few follow- 
ers who still adhered to him, sought the secluded spot 


where we now find him, and there established his wig- 
wam. 
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The two females are interrupted in their conversa- 
tion by a noise which attracts them to the river, and 
they there find a white youth, severely wounded by 
an alligator. Approaching the bank mm a boat, he had 
mistaken the sleeping animal for a decayed log, and 
ste; ping on it, had provoked the alligator to seize his 
leg, trom which the blood was now flowing in a copi- 
ous stream. Assistance is promptly rendered by the 
females, who, after a little consultation, agree to con- 
ceal the youth in a hollow cotton tree. At night-fall 
they returned to him, and administer some Indian 


specifics, which have the effect speedily to heal his | 


wound. Soon after, Tokeah and his followers depart 
on a hunting expedition, and the youth is suffered to 
come abroad, Canondah industriously spreading the 
belief that he is a runner from the great chief of the 
salt lake, or, in other words, La Fitte, the celebrated 
French pirate of Barrataria, with whom it seems To- 
keah hadentered into a league. Some of the old 
squaws, however, were too shrewd to be thus deceiv- 
ed; and Canondah and the White Rose—the latter of 
whom is by this time deeply in love with the English 
youth—reading suspicion on the lowering brows of 


the Indian matrons, advise their charge to fly, before | 
the return of the chief, whose inveteracy against the | 
He 


whites they fear may prove fatal to the stranger. 
accordingly departs at night, conducted by Canondah. 


The Chief soonafter returns, and learns what has | 


transpired in his absence. Enraged he pursues the 
fugitive ; but on overtaking him is so struck with his 
bravery and noble demeanor, that instead of immo- 
lating him, he extends his hand in token of friendship, 
and forwards him on his way. The youth, itseems, is 
an English nobleman, who, with his sister and a num- 
ber of servants, was on his passage to visit his moth- 


er in the Island of Jamaica, when the pirate of Barra- | 


taria intercepted and conquered the vessel. Ele had 
effected his escape from the pirate’s strong hold, and 


had been driven by strong westerly winds into the | 


mouth of the river where he was first discovered by 
Canondah. 

The scene of the story now changes to a new set- 
tlement in Louisiana. The inhabitants are represen- 
ted as busily engaged in an election for officers to the 
militia recruits who were about marching to the rein- 
forcement of the American army at New-Orleans. 
A stump orator is in the midst of a harangue setting 
forth his own superior claims to the office of captain, 
when the attention of his hearers is suddenly drawn 
off by the approach of a stranger, who, from his ap- 
pearance and the direction from which he comes, at- 
tracts much curiosity. This proves to be our hero, 
the English nobleman, whom we have just seen part- 
ing from Tokeah. He is arrested on suspicion of be- 
ing an emissary to stir up the Indians, and conveyed 
to New-Orleans. On the passage down the river, the 
steamboat passes a canoe with a number of Indians 
and white a female in it; the youth recognizes Tokeah, 
and informs him of his danger. The Indian follows ; 
apppears, together with the prisoner, before the com 
mander in chief, and is instrumental in procuring his 
rescue. The Englishman solemnly espouses the 
White Rose, notwithstanding the obscurity which hung 
over her birth, and the aboriginal simplicity of her 
education. The coat of arms, however, impressed on 
a gold medallion which was around the neck of the in- 
fant when she first fell into the hands of ‘Tokeah, con- 
vinces him that she is of noble parentage, and satisfies 
his aristocratic scruples. They set sail for Jamaica, 
where our hero finds his sister, who had been released 
by the pirate. A number of years again elapse, and 


nothing of course interrupts the happiness of The 
White Rose and her partner, but the mystery which 
envelopes her birth. At length a Spanish grandee, trav- 
elling that road, is overtaken by the night, and oblig- 
ed to pause at the house of our hero. 


The moment 


their eyes rests on each other, both he and Rose ex- 
perience those curious and indefinable sensations 
which the meeting, in novels, of relatives unknown to 
each other always occasions, The conversation is 
made to take the proper turn, and the Spaniard re- 
lates a melancholy story of his wife, with his infant 
child, and all her attendants, having been lost in 
Louisiana some twenty years before. Rose ‘ turn- 
ed pale as any lilly,” at hearing this, aud hurrying 
out of the room, returned in a moment after with the 
medalion in her hand. 

** The Spaniard snatched it from her hands, cast a 
glance at it, and with the words *my daughter’ fell 
upon the neck of his recovered child.”’ And so ends 
_the story. 
| We make a few extracts as specimens of the ability 

with which the author has worked up his materials. 
The scene in the log cabin in Georgia, where the in- 

fant is first brought in by the Indians, is delineated 
_ with considerable vigor aud truth. 

“It was on astormy December night—the wind 
moaned wildly through the black pine forest, on the 
verge of which the cabin was situated ;—rain mingled 
with hail dashed against the window shutters, threat- 
ening the inmates every moment with a deluge ; 
while the crashing of trees broken down by the storm, 
sounded like peals of thunder through the dark abode 
of Captain John,—when something like the tapping 
of a hand on the weather-board of the door, was soon 
succeeded by a knocking that shook the very logs of 
which the cabin was constructed. Immediately after 
this summons the door opened, and a head peered 
out into the dark night, asif to reconnoitre the ground 
around the door, just where the butt end ofa rifle was 
advanced,—doubtless with the benevolent intention of 
saving the inmate the trouble of opening it. The 
foremost of a group of beings whose character could 
not be ascertained in the dark, came forward, threw 
the door wide open, entered, and, striding towards 
the chimney with a haughty step, there sat down. A 
considerable time elapsed before about twenty of his 
followers stalked into the room, in the same silent 
and haughty manner. When the last had entered, 
_the person who had opened the door shut it again ; 
and stepping towards the fire-place, where a large log 
was still glimmering. threw a couple of dry faggots 
over it, kindled one of the pine torches lying near, 
and moving deliberately towards the bar placed a 
lighted candle upon it. The rude objects of the room 
appeared now more distinctly in the livid glare of the 
torch, and the wavering light of the candle. Ona 
chair before the fire-place, sat the personage who 
had first entered; his blood-stained blanket was 
thrown over his whole body, so as entirely to conceal 
his form. Behind him, on the floor, a group of about 
twenty Indians sat on their haunches, with their legs 
crossed, their faces shrouded in their wet blankets, 
while large blood-stains, with which these were ting- 
ed, sufficiently betrayed the character of the expedi- 
tion they came from. In the corner opposite the fire- 
place stood the bar, behind whose railing a dozen dirty 
bottles, and still dirtier tumblers and mugs were 
ranged. Three blue painted barrels with the inscrip- 
tions, ‘French brandy,’ ‘Gin,’ and ‘ Monongahela 
whiskey,’ were stationed a shelflower. A large heap 
of deer, beaver, and buffalo skins, on the left side of 
the bar, reached nearly to the railing, and intimated 
a frequent intercourse with the copper-colored race, 
Opposite the door was a huge bed, with a correspond- 
ing tester, and moscheto bars, and before it three low- 
er beds with a small cradle, the fragment of a hollow 
tree, at whose ends were nailed pieces of boards. In 
these divers receptacles the snoring of mine hosts 
family gave undisturbed and audible indications of 
sleep. The walls of the room showed rude pine logs, 
without any other embellishment than that of large 
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streaks of clay, with which the crevices were filled. 
In this room, which, for its manifold contents, may 
justly be supposed to have been of rather a large size, 
the person of the landlord was seen, putting aside 
the benches and chairs which the intruders had thrown 
pell-mell on the floor, moving about with that sullen 
coolness which is characteristic of the western back- 
woodsman, and bespeaks his fearless as well as his in- 
dolent disposition. When he had removed the last 
chair, he seated himself by the side of him who seem- 
ed to be the chief of the band. Another minute elaps- 
ed before this personage roused his head, two thirds 
of which were concealed by a piece of cotton tied 
round it, on which, like fringes, little clots of gore 
hung. The backwoodsman cast a side glance at the 
Indian, but withdrew his eye the next moment, and 
looked again into the crackling fire. 

“«« Has my white brother no tongue ?’ now said the 
Indian, in a low, guttural voice. 

“«« He will listen to the talk of the chief,’ returned 
the backwoodsman sullenly. 

““*Go call your woman,’ said the Indian, in the 
same low tone, without raising his head. 

“Mine host arose, and turned towards the large 
bed, behind whose curtains the woman was sitting. 
After a few words she emerged from her resting 
place, and advanced by the side of her husband to- 
wards the Indian, in her homespun brown, which serv- 
ed both daily and nightly. She was a stout buxom 
dame, with a red countenance, not easily to beshaken ; 
her form, which was midway between square and 
round, corresponded with the huge frame of her hus- 
band, and could scarcely have betrayed that she real- 
ly had borne him an offsvring of six boys and one 
girl. There was, however, something so alarming in 
the blood-stained visiters, illumined as they were by 
éccasional flashes from the glaring flame ; and their 
deadly silence was so ominous, that my hostess for- 
got for the first time, since the opening of the tavern, 
to use her right to inquire into the business of her 
temporary inmates. Stepping to the side of her hus- 
band she stood in silent expectation. 

‘ The Indian now raised his head slowly, and said 
with an austere manner, ‘ Listen, woman, to the talk 
ofa great warrior; his hands are open, and he will 
fill the wigwam of his brother with deer skins; he 
will ask but little from her, and what she may give 
easily. Has my sister,’ continued he, turning his 
head towards the woman, ‘ milk for a little sister.’ 

‘The woman looked astonished at the question, 
without comprehending his meaning. 

“« Will she,’ continued the Indian, raising his voice 
a tone higher, ‘ give of her milk to a little sister, that 
she may net die for want of food.’ 

“The woman looked bolder, as she now began to 
comprehend the demand, and she moved from her 
husband to the side of the Indian; at the same time 
he opened the folds of his blanket, and produced a 
beautiful child, dressed in a rich ermine pelisse, and 
cap of the same. 

‘- For a moment the women gazed in astonishment, 
but in the next her femaie tenderness prevailed. 
Stretching out her hand to receive the child, she cried, 
‘Body o’ me! a baby, a wonderful pretty baby, and 
a well enough people’s child, | warrant ye. Look at 
the linen and the furs! Have ye ever seen the like ? 
and the—la, bless me! where have you got that there 
poor little thing? Ay, it aint a red child: surely I 
will.’ 

“The dame would probably have given further 
vent to her feelings, but for a significant glance from 
her husband. The Indian seemed not to pay the least 
attention to what she said, but, unbuttoning the er- 


mine pelisse, he slipped the garment off. A robe of | 


gros de Naples presented itself. The Indian untied 
in the same manner knot after knot, and had suc- 








ceeded in extracting the child froma second robe, 
when a third, fourth, and fifth of the finest cambric 
lined with Brussels lace appeared, within which the 
child was buried not unlike a silk worm in its cocoon, 
The Indian seemed now to lose patience, seizing his 
scalping knife, and cutting the three remaining gar- 
ments asunder, he presented the naked child to the 
terrified hostess. 

“* Vou devil!’ shrieked the frightened woman, 
snatching the child from him, 

‘““« Stay,’ said the Indian, pointing to the neck of 
the child, from which hung a gold chain, with a little 
medal. The woman slipped the chain over its head, 
and throwing it into the face of the Indian, she hur- 
ried towards her bed. 

‘*« Devil’s in that woman,’ muttered Captain John, 
not without uneasiness, at the sudden outbreaking of 
his wife’s feelings. 

‘“¢« The red warrior,’ said the Indian with unmovea- 
ble calmness, ‘ will give beavers’ skins for the milk 
of his sister, but he will keep what he has picked up, 
and the door must be open when he calls for the 
child.’ 

‘«* But,’ said mine host, who seemed to feel it in- 
cumbent on him to be more explicit, ‘to speak plain- 
ly, | don’t care tokeep the child, though I have plenty 
of my own. But should the parents come, or the 
white father hear ef it, what then ? The chief knows 
that his hands reach far.’ 

‘* The Indian paused a moment, and then said in a 
significant tone, ‘ The child’s mother will not come. 
The night is very dafk, the storm blows very hard, 
the trail of the red warriors will not be seen to-mor- 
row. It is far to the wigwam of the white father. If 
he hears of the child then my white brother told him 
of it. Ifhetakes it the red warrior will take the scalps 
of his children.’ 

«There, take back your child, I won’t have no- 
thing to do with it,’ said the backwoodsman in a reso- 
lute tone. 

“ The Indian drew his knife in calm concentrated 
rage, and looked in the direction of the child. 

‘“««We'lltake care of it—nobody shall know it!’ shriek- 
ed the woman in a voice almost of phrensy. The In- 
dian put his knife calmly into his belt.” vol. 1, p. 6- 
10. 

Our next extract is from the part of the volume 
where the Indian appears to reclaim the child. 

“It was in the beginning of the seventh summer, 
on a mild clear evening, that Captain John Copeland 
sat along with his family at supper, which on this oc- 
casion was unusually well dressed. The table was 
loaded with a profusion of the dainties of those parts— 
cakes of Indian corn and wheat, turkeys, pheasants, 
chickens, deer haunches, and a great variety of jellies. 
At the upper end of the table sat the Reverend Mr. 
Charles Clairson, a spare mild gentleman, witha hec- 
tic tinge on the cheek, whom zeal for his master had 
prompted to visit these parts as a missionary. To 
his profession as minister of the gospel, the enthusias- 
tic Methodist joined that of a teacher of youth, and 
he had regulurly during the two years of his mission, 
resided four months with every one of the three sec- 
tions of the Creeks. The time which he had allot- 
ted for the upper Creeks, had now elapsed, and he 
was come to bid farewell to his countrymen and 
neighbors, opposite to whose cabin he had resided in 
the Indian village of Coosa. By his side was the lit- 
tle girl who, seven years before, had become an in- 
mate of the cabin in so strange a manner, She sat 
still and mikily near him, looking up into his pale 
face and catching the sounds of his words. The 
dawning loveliness of the child had attracted the 
mill preachers attention. She had, with the children 
of the trader, and the Indians of the village, frequent- 
ed the school of the missionary, and had twined her- 
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self so deeply about tie heart of the lone pious wan- 
derer, that the thought of separation from her fell 
heavily upon him. He now motioned to the little 
girl to leave them alone. 

“* And so you will,’ said the preacher, after the 
girl had gone, with half a dozen of the trader’s chil- 
dren, into the garden, ‘not hear of my proposal, to 
take your charge from you. She is too tender ever 
tobe a good hand at work, and it would be a pity to 
let her fall among th2 Indians.’ 

“¢ True,’ said the Captain ; ‘ but then the Indian 
has sent regularly every year his ten beaver skins for 
boarding, besides clothing ; and you see her dress is 
well enough. Though only a red skin, | cannot dis- 
pose of his property.’ 

“¢ And you never saw or heard of him.’ 

“«T saw him twice, as | told you, muffled in his 
blanket, and once | reckon I saw him more, but would 
I had’nt seen him. It was a bit of womanish curiosi- 
ty,’ with a side glance at his wife, ‘and I wanted to 
go down and see Col. Hawkins about the child. But 
though I could go down to New-Orleans, and up to 
Nashville, and any where else ; then it was as if that 
red devil had looked into my mind, and I paid’for my 
curiosity with my best horse. He shot him down like 
a dog.’”’ 


” * * * * a * 


“‘The conversation was interrupted by a piercing 
cry, which came from the little garden. The next 
moment the object of their conversation rushed in, 
pale and trembling. Before they could ask the cause 
of her strange emotion, a tall, gaunt, collossal Indian 
stepped into the room, dressed in the attire of an In- 
dian chief of the firstrank. His frame was powerful ; 
on his naked arms and uncovered temples arose scars 
almost finger thick ; his whole attitude was imposing 
in a high degree, and resembled more a bronzed 
statue than a living creature. The most striking part, 
however, of the Indian was his countenance: his 
forehead, crowned with a diadem of plumes in the an- 
cient manner of the chiefs of the Creeks, was extreme- 
ly narrow, his front small, but it ran out into two im- 
mense cheek bones, leaving between these and the 
narrow chin and the thin lips, a cavity, which gave 
to the dry copper countenance, an inexpressible air 
of intelligence and haughty stoicism. The dress of 
this remarkable individual consisted of a sort of waist- 
coat of tanned deer skin, that covered his broad chest, 
and an open hunting shirt of cotton, which was 
thrown overit. ‘Toa girdle of wampum was attached 
his breech cloth. His mocasins and leggings were 
exquisitely worked. He held in his right hand a rifle, 
and on his side stuck a scalping knife richly inlaid 
with silver. 

“¢ Tokeah !’ exclaimed the missionary, whose peri- 
grinations in the territory had made him more ac- 
quainted with the different tribes and their chiefs, 
than the settled tavern keeper could have become. 

‘Our host was just going to raise his tumbler to 
his lips, but his appetite seemed gone at the mention 
ofa name which was known to be synonymous to a 
deadly enemy of the whites. He surveyed the chief 
from head to foot. ‘ Six summers,’ said the Indian 
after a long pause, during which he had seated him- 
self, ‘are gone and returned since the Miko of the 
Oconees left his daughter with his white brother. He 
is come to take her now into his wigwam.’”’ p. 19-23. 

The next and concluding extract is from the chap- 
ter in which Tokeah is described as setting out on 
his departure, in company with his son-in-law, El! Sol, 
a chief of the Cumanchees, from the land of the white 
men. His inveteracy to the descendants of Furo- 
peans continued to the last; and now old, deserted. 
and broken in spirits, he is leaving forever the land 
where rest his father’s bones, that his quiet may not 





be interrupted by the sights and sounds ol wesiward 
spreading civilization. ‘The whole passage is one of 
much interest. 

“It was near midnight when they arrived in the 
valley. The waning moon flew through the thin veil 
of watery clouds, pouring only now and then her sil- 
very rays on the Indians, who moved in profound si- 
lence, along the banks of a stream, through a range 
of colossal walnut trees. His teeth were compressed, 
the spirits cf his fathers, he fancied, were hovering 
round him—their voices whispering into his ears. 
Ever as he advanced, his step became quicker. A 
distant sound struck his ears—it was the barking of 
a dog. 

‘** Spirit of my father,’ moaned he, ‘the white men 
are near thy grave!’ 

‘“‘He now ran—he flew towards the spot. It was 
surrounded by a rail fence—its lovely wilderness was 
gone—the stalks of Indian corn were strewed on the 
ground—the trees had died—their barkless trunks 
stared like so many ghosts into the deadly face of the 
old man. 

«Spirit of my father!’ cried he, almost in agony 
—‘Where are the bones that have made thy strength, 
and from whom are the bones of thy son?’ 

“The plough had passed round the withered tree, 
whose ragged outlines seemed mourning in the pale 
moonlight over its decay. The old man fell senseless 
tothe ground. His followers bounded after, to assist 
him. 

“* Away!’ muttered he, with a faint voice—‘ away 
from the ground, where a mighty miko lies buried— 
Tokeah will dig up his bones!’ 

‘With his hands he dug up the half frozen ground. 
The sharp stone cut deep into the withered palms. 
The blood ran from his fingers, the skin was torn 
from them; but the haste of the Indian increased, as 
if afraid lest some one might deprive him of his trea- 
sure; he bored, till he had turned upthe whole mass 
of earth, and collected all the remains of his father. 
For the first and only time in his life, tears gushed 
from his eyes. He ran towards the grave of his 
mother. The plough had here gone deeper, Only a 
few handfuls of earth covered her bones. With un- 
utterable grief, he added her remains to those of his 
father. The moon poured her bright silvery light on 
the savage, as he lay on the ground before the coffin. 

“ «Spirit of my father!’ groaned he, ‘thou hast 
spoken true. The beasts of the white men have pass- 
ed over thy bones; they have defaced thy grave. 
Look down from thy abode, and behold how thy child 
has done what thou hast bidden him! He will take 
them now, where no despiteful hand shall uplift them, 
He will seek for them a place, where his own bones 
shall rest. He will bury them among the people, 
who will revenge thee on thy nefarious intruders. 
Thou shalt look with joy on thy children, and glory 
in their deeds. But thy son is like an aged oak—the 
blast has withered his strength—the storm has shiv- 
ered his limbs—his spirit groans. His children are 
his people. Spirit of my father, if thou beholdest 
the face of the Great Spirit, petition him for thy son 
and his children.’ (The barking was again heard.) 
‘[ hear the sounds of the forerunner of the enemies of 
my race. Farewell! my native land—farewell! trees, 
in whose shade Tokeah has so often taken the cool 
mid-day breeze, after along hunt. Farewell! stream, 
in whose waters he has so many times refreshed his 
limbs, and where he first paddled the canoe. Fare 


well! hills,on which his father taught him to send the 
quick arrow.’ 
‘The moon poured once more her light from the fly- 
ing clouds, and the barking was heard for the third time, 
“Great Spirit!’ prayed he, ‘thou hast looked with 
abrighteye on the deed of thy child—show him his 
path to the prairies of the Cumanchees.’ 
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‘The chief now arose, and laying the coffin softly 
on his shoulders, as if afraid to disturb the remains, 
he threw the thong over his neck and hastened back 
to the Cumanchees. 

“¢The spirit of my father has spoken true,’ said 
the old man, with melancholy solemnity. ‘The plough 
has passed over the hillock that enclosed his bones— 
it was laid waste.’ 

“‘¢ Then letus go on our home-path,’ returned the 
chief—‘and the Great Spirit will guide us.’ 

“Again they crossed the Mississippi and entered 
the mouth of the Red river. 

“Ten more days had now passed. They had long 
ago left the swampy regions of the Mississippi, and 
they found themselves on the high plains that sepa- 
ratethe Arkansas from the western Louisiana. Be- 
fore them, lay the snow clad tops of the Oyask moun- 
tains; beyond which the immense prairies roll and 
swell towards the rocky mountains. El Sol pointed 
silently to the bright aerial tints, with which these out- 
posts of the mighty ridges were crowned. 

‘Behind these mountains,’ said he, ‘and far down 
where the sun shines mildly, and the bread tree grows 
high—there will my father repose.’ 

“The sun was fast setting, as they landed on the 
extremity of a long table rock, that ran for about a 
mile along the left bank of the Red river. He stept 
on the bank, and making his warriors a sign to follow 
him, proceeded towards a rock which arose in the 
midst of the bleak, salt prairie, in the centre of which, 
was a grotto, that protected them perfectly from the 
cold night blast. They were now near the imaginary 
boundary line, which the Pawnees of the Toyask 
tribe and their northern neighbors, the Osages, had 
marked for their hunting grounds. 

“Tokeah, with his Oconees shivered with cold. 
Their constitutions had, during a sojourn of seven 
summers near the Gulf of Mexico; and in the midst 
of its watery exhalations, become in a manner relax- 
ed,and they were keenly sensible of the frost. But 
not aword of complaint escaped them. El Sol mo- 
tioned his Pawnees to light a fire in the grove. To- 
keah looked in silence. 

“The nose of the miko scents red men, they are 
on our trail,’ said the old man—‘ the night fire will 
guide them,’ 

““¢My father must sleep,’ said the young chief; ‘ El 
Sol will watch—his ears have caught their sounds.’ 

“They ate their night meal, and the Oconees 
stretched themselves round the blazing fire, while the 
hardier Pawnees sought their beds before the grotto, 
onthe frozen ground. El Sol was listening to a le- 
gendary tale of his Cumanchees, when a sound 
struck hisears. Both warriors sprung on their feet, 
and bent their ears in the direction whence the sounds 
proceeded. 

“*Dogs!’ muttered he, ‘they will growl for sum- 
mers after their enemy, who has only struck them a 
blow, when it was in his power to destroy them,’ and 
touching his sleeping warriors, he darted towards the 
bank where the canoe lay. 

“His men followed, with the old chief, after him. 
He beckoned his warriors into the canoe, which he 
pushed into the stream, while he himself stole with 
one of the Cumanchees, along the narrow frozen 
path that ran between the water’s edge and the high 
table rock. The party obeyed, without uttering a 
word, and the canoe glided down the river, which 
they had a few hours before ascended, for about half 
a mile, when a projecting rock barred the ulterior 
progress of the young chief and of the Cumanchee. 
A few dwarf bushes had taken root in the rock; he 
broke their branches down, and making the canoe a 
sign to approach, both young men entered it. They 
landed where the table rock began, at no very consid- 

erable = from the grotto. A party of from 
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thirty to forty savages were seen in the light of the 
young moon, about a quarter of a mile from the 
bank, and close to the rock. where they had taken 
their night’s repose. Some had dismounted, and they 
examined the spot with that minute attention, which 
an Indian bestows on the vestiges of his enemies. 

‘‘ When the scouts had made their repert, to him 
who seemed the chief of the band, he threw himself, 
with a dozen of the savages, from their horses; and 
measured, at the same time, each footstep with a 
quickness and agility, which rendered it dubious 
whether their eyes served them not quite as well, in 
the dim moonlight, as during the day time. It was 
not long before they leaped again on their animals 
and bounded towards the bank, leaving the rest of 
the party near the rock. 

“ El Sol had in the meanwhile, wound his way up 
the bank; and, leaning himself on the rock, he beck- 
oned his Pawnees to follow him. A ghastly smile 
lighted their fierce countenances, as they indistinctly 
beheld their enemies. The young chief stood in si- 
lent suspense, his eye bent on the savages, his ear 
turned in the direction from which he had come, 
when a faint, splashing sound was heard. Motion- 
ing Tokeah and his Oconees to remain in the canoe, 
he now crept along the ground, with a quickness, 
that would have led any spectator to doubt whether 
he and his followers were human beings, or so many 
four footed animals, making their way towards their 
prey. Perhaps, three minutes had elapsed since they 
had begun their serpentine motions, and they had 
now approached the party of the remaining Indians 
from whom they were only separated by a slightly 
rising ground. These stood with the reins of their 
horses in their hands, intensely bent forwardsin the 
direction where their chiefs had disappeared. 

‘The north blast whistled wildly, and brought the 
low, hollow sounds of the whispering Indians, dis- 
tinctly to the ears of the young Cumanchee. He 
paused for a moment, then raising himself on his 
knees, he looked up towards the young moon. She 
issued now from a dark showery cloud, and poured 
her dim light over the dusky forms of the opposite 
savages. Slowly lifting his rifle, El Sol at length 
made asign, and the next moment half a dozen of 
the savages fell prostrate tothe ground. A tremen- 
dous yell rent the air from the bank. Quick as light- 
ning the young chief bounded towards the guards, 
The reins, or halters, dropped from their hands, and 
they flew with the utmost precipitancy towards the 
river. Nothing short of the readiness and expertness 
of the young chief and his warriors, could have suc- 
ceeded in catching a dozen of the animals. So quick, 
however, were, their movements, that the halters pas- 
sed almost instantaneously from the hands of their 
enemies into their own. A neighing sound, a stamp- 
ing noise, was all that was heard from the rest of the 
horses. Terror struck, they bounded up, snorted, 
and then rushed into the wild waste of the salt prai- 
rie. The young chief leaped on his horse, and gal- 
loping towards the bank, he picked up his rifle; his 
men followed him. They had scarcely entered the 
canoe, their horses swimming behind, when the quick 
report of rifles were heard—accompanied by a show- 
erof arrows. 

«Will my son promise to the miko, to be a kind 
father tothe Oconees?’ said Tokeah, with a hollow 
voice—single balls still whistling about their ears. 

““¢A father anda brother,’ said the young chief. 
‘But why does my father talk thus? He willliveJong 
with his children.’ 

“«< Will El Sol promise it by the Great Spirit?’ re- 
peated the old man, in a more hollow tone. 

‘“«¢ He will,’ returned the young chief. 

“¢He will,’ said El Sol, with a light shudder, 

“<¢Tt isthe will of the Great Spirit, that Tokeah 
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shall not behold the lands of the Cumanchees, he is 
doomed to die on the lands of the whites.’ 

“‘He muttered a few words into the ears of one of 
his Oconees. and the savage burst into a yell of the 
wildest despair. El Sol seized the arm of the old 
man. His hands still grasped the coflin, which re- 
posed on his knees; but his frame was relaxed. A 
ball had entered his breast, and life was gone. The 
young chief threw himself over the corpse in mute 
horror. A cold shudder passed over him. The ca- 
noe had long been made fast, before he awoke from 
his stupor; when at last the soft touch of his Cu- 
manchees made himaware of his danger, he took the 
corpse, and bearing itto the shore, seated it before 
him on horseback. His men, after having destroyed 
the canoe, followed, and they then moved on towards 
the village of the Pawnees, which they entered on 
the following day, amidst the appalling sounds of 
the death song, with the remains of the last of the 
mikos of the Oconees.” p. 188-95. 

We have room for no further comments on this 
novel. Theextracts we have given furnish a favora- 
ble sample of its merits, and from these and our hasty 
synopsis the reader will be at no loss to estimate the 
degree of its literary pretensions. The author is not 
destined to rival Cooper in the description of Ameri- 
can scenery and manners; but thereis an acuteness 
of observation, and a readiness at sketching, display- 
edin some parts of this work, which incline us to 
look for other and less defective productions from his 
pen. 








POETRY. 





LINES WRITTEN ON THE ISLAND OF ELBA. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 
The heart that feels as I have felt, 
When forced from kindred hearts to sever, 
The idol-home where youth has dwelt 
To leave—and leave, perchance, forever-— 
Although no sigh may tell its wo, 
Will throb with sorrow’s deepest throe. 


A father’s burning hand [ wrung; 
I kissed a mother’s pallid cu.eek; 
But not a word escaped my tongue— 
I felt too much—too much to speak! 
That parting hour, that sad adieu, 
Worlds would not tempt me to renew. 


My foot is on a foreign strand— 
But let me wander where I will, 
Ican't forget my native land ;— 
My heart is with my kindred still: 
My dreams by night, my thoughts by day, 
Are of the loved ones far away. 


When Vesper lights ber evening star, 
And sighing zephyrs curl the waves, 
Memory recalls the scene afar, 
Where erst I followed to their graves, 
With bursting heart, and burning eye, 
Two sisters, early doomed to die! 


I think of years too idly wasted, 

When Learning called me to her bowers ; 
But ab, the Circean cup I tasted 

Maddened my brain, ennerved my powers; 
And Learning’s call was disobeyed— 
I sought for pleasure, found—a shade! 


I think of her whose heart of truth 

Is crumbling now to kindred clay; 
Fliza, tornin sinless youth 

From me and from the world away: 
Upon those lips, my lips have prest, 
The festering worm is coiled to rest. 





The eye that beamed whene’er we met, 
The cheek that blush’d when love was spoken, 
The voice that bade me not forget— 
Forget thee! no!—my heart is broken; 
But mid the ruins of that heart, 
Vlile yet it throbs—there, there thou art! 


Thine eye is quench’d, thy cheek is cold, 
And ina far, far grave thou’rt sleeping ; 
Yet oft, in fancy, I behold, 
Aud o’er that timeless grave lie weeping : 
In vain I strive this grief to hush— 
‘The burning tears but faster gush. 


I've left my land—I’ve left thy grave; 
All that Ilove in life or death: 
Why am I o’er the heaving wave ? 
What seek I here ?—Fame’s fleeting breath ? 
Oh! what is glory but a name! 
This isle might teach how poor is Fame! 


This prison-isle of him whose glance 
Sent awe throughout the world around ; 
Who o’er the brow of fallen France 
A sun-bright wreath of glory bound, 
A corona! of crowns—each gem 
Some conquered nation’s diadem! 


Come hither, peasant! tell me, where 
Is he who dwelt in yonder vale 2 
“ Signor, I neither know nor care; 
‘“‘ He came—he’s gone: though short the tale, 
“Tis ali I have to tell.” He came— 
He’s gone! oh yes! this, thisis Fame! 











MISCELLANY. 





HAND-WRITING. 


Tus is a wise generation. Men of former times 
were dunces compared to those of the present. This 
assertion is not based on the progress which has been 
made in steam, nor even in air navigation; nor has 
the self-moving water wheel, nor Redheoffer’s perpet- 
ual motion suggested it. But in what art or science 
have we not outstripped all precedent, 


“ Till panting time toils after us in vain?” 


Instead of spending from four to six years in the 
secluded groves of Academus, the student now be- 
comes a proficient in ancient and modern lore, in the 
short course of forty or fifty lessons. We have a ma- 
chine for teaching grammar, a drug for curing intem- 
perance, and a panacea for every illthat flesh is heir 
to. Miss attends an introductory lecture on astrono- 
my, and arises from ita profound astrologist. Mama 
reads three pages of Accum’s Chemical Amusements, 
and is at once inducted into all the mysteries of ana- 
lytical and synthetical operations. We are indeed a 
wonderful people. This is a wonderful age. 

Even the difficult science of the human heart is per- 
fectly understood now-a-days. ‘ The proper study 
of mankind is man,”’ Pope tells us, and truly ; but the 
mode of acquiring a knowledge of the abstruse sub- 
ject is the question. Of old the inquirer arrived at it, 
as a ship arrives at her port in adverse weather, by 
beating to windward ; but we, in a steamboat fashion, 
drive ahead against wind and tide. What need is 
there of being acquainted with the grand governing 
principles of human nature; viewing the actions of 
men ; tracing them to their source, and learning how 
actions may be modified by circumstances? None at 
all! That method is entirely exploded. Instead of 
mixing with his fellows, looking at them in different 
situations, and marking what different results are pro- 
duced from similar causes operating on various situa- 
tions, one has only to measure the altitude and ex- 





tent of the lumps and bumps on the head, and he 
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becomes thoroughly acquainted with the nature, dis- | 


position—yea, even the history of his subject. ‘The 


length and breadth of a nose, the size aud color of | 


the eyes, the shape of the mouth, ef celera, were con- 
sidered essential to be ascertained by the first innova- 
tors—the first projectors of a short cut to the know- 
ledge we speak of. They did a great deal: they 
went directly over the mountain; but the cranloscopist 
came next, and “dimmed the lustre of the shining 
star.”’ 

But we are now going to throw the whole system 
of cranioscopy into the back ground, The hand-writ- 
ing—ay, the hand-writing! From this the curious 
eye may learn man’s character, manners, disposition, 
and habits.**. We need not, with impertinent stare, 
look into his face to see the proportions of his differ- 
ent features, and these terms being found, go to work 
arithmetically, like a school-boy, till we produce the 
result; nor need we ask of those with whom business 
obliges us to associate, permission to feel their pates, 
that we may thence discover whether they be honest 
men or rogues. No, look at the hand-writing ! 

If all the és are crossed, and the is dotted, with 
scrupulous nicety, and all the commas, semicolons, 
colons, periods, &c. marked in their proper places, 
depend on it you are dealing with a methodical, 
straight-forward, prudent person. If as many words 
are crowded into a line as possible, he is economical ; 
if written in a loose, scrawling, flourishing hand, he is 
liberal; if you notice many erasures and interlinea- 
tions, without the proper pauses, dots, &c. he is care- 
less and unthinking. ‘The latter is particularly the 
case when dashes are substituted for proper punctua- 
tion. If you seea final e added to nouns which are 
usually spelled without them, he is a Scotchman. If 
half the words are contracted, he is either a merchant 
or a poet; but it is easy to distinguish which of the 
two your correspondent is. A merchant’s style is af- 
ter the manner in which memoranda are written ; all 
words not absolutely necessary to an understanding 
of what he writes are omitted, for the purpose of 
saving time, as for example: “ Yours 15th. inst. reed. 
coffee dull. Tob’co no sales. Sugr in demdat | Icts.”’ 
&c. Now a poet always makes use of epithets and 
qualifying words. He contracts and abreviates mere- 
ly that his idea may not escape before he has it down 
in black and white. 

Itis not our intention to enter, at the present time, 
into a full description of this improved method of stu- 
dying the characters of our fellow-men. The hint 
which we have now given is perhaps sufficient; and 
it is scarcely to be doubted that very shortly some of 
our literati will have digested the plan, and ina course 
of lectures (that is the way to impart learning) will 
communicate the result of their labors to the public. 
“A word to the wise ” But every body knows 
the Latin saw. 











HasitTs AND PREJUDICES. 


Mav, it is well known, is, in a great measure, the 
creature of habit; and his sentiments and opinions, 
even on subjects of the utmost importance, are fre- 
quently the result of early prejudices. In religion 
and politics, for example, this is glaringly the case. 
The child, before his mental powers are developed, 
receives unconsciously a bias in favor of the opmions 
of his parent, and this prejudice grows with his growth 
and strengthens with his strength. 
“ Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


The views that were first adopted from filial re- 
spect, sink deeper and deeper into the mind, not in 
consequence of their receiving an added momentum 
from the investigations of reason, but from the effect 
of habit; and what the boy silently and implicitly ac- 








quiesced in, as be ripens into maniood, he advocates 
and teaches. 

This proneness to fu llow in the footsteps of our natural 
guides and guardians is the result of principles wisely 
implanted in the human heart; and hein whom their 
operation is not observable either towers far above 
his fellows in intelligence and strength of mind, or is 
beneath them in sensibility, Although the prejudices 
which grow out of filial love and veneration, and of 
deference for the established doctrines and senti- 
ments of wisdom, may doubtless, in many instances 
retard the intellectual and physical advancement of 
mankind ; yet it tends to bind them closer together in 
bonds of fellowship and amity—and who will say that 
this is not a happier and more important conse- 
quence? It is from the operation of the cause to 
which we now advert that men love their own country 
above every other; their immediate circle of friends 
and acquaintances beyond the rest of men; their kin- 
dred better still; and their parents, brothers, sisters 
and children most of all, 

But the respect which all men entertain for old 
modes and customs, merely because they are old— 
which is prejudice ; and the increase of regard which 
the lapse of time produces—which is habit ;—are 
principles of our nature, which, like all general causes, 
give rise among their efiects, to some consequences that 
are evil, Thus, in scientific improvements, it is usu- 
ally found to be a long time before innovations, how- 
ever advantageous, are introduced into general use, 
or even tolerated, by those who are possessed of all 
the means of judging, except that their minds 
are darkened by the prejudices of education, and riv- 
etted down to error by the chains of habit. 

The same remark too often applies to the religious 
belief of men. The church which we attended in our 
youthful days is dear to us on account of the pleasant 
associations connected with it—associations that are 
treasured in the heart to the end of life. 

Our school-fellows and play-mates sat around us, in 
neighboring pews, and they are linked in memory 
with our happiest hours. The doctrines which we 
heard were listened to with attention by the beings 
whom, of all on earth, we reverenced most. In the 
period of boyhood we look upon our father as the 
paragon ofthe world. ‘“ My father is at the helm,” 
replied the child, when asked why he did not fear the 
tempest; and the answer is a beautiful illustration of 
our remarks. ‘The tiny boy swells proudly as he 
avows his acquiescence in his parent’s opinions ; and 
as soon as he can pronounce the name of the sect to 
which that parent belongs, he declares himself, also, 
to be one of its members. There originates his reli- 
gious creed. In the course of time, discussions and 
accriminations arise among different children, who 
avow themselves champions of different denomina- 
tions, and who have but one common reason for their 
persuasion,—my father says so—and this induces 
each to search for arguments in support of the one 
he has adopted. Opposition in this manner strength- 
ens the original bias ; and perhaps we may say, that 
in any Community, a very large proportion of the 
children follow, in relation to some of the most im- 
portant concerns of life, in their parents footsteps, 
from the cradle to the grave. 

J.et almost any individual trace back his sentiments 
to their source, and he will find that the paternal dicta, 
in the first place, created them; and that reason was 
afterwards called in, not to their examination, but to 
their support. The polemic, who sustains with an- 
gry energy his particular dogmas, became not their 
champion from a cool and impartial investigation of 
the subject; but from the unfelt influence of some 
such circumstance as we have spoken of. The poli- 
tician, in like manner, however free, fearless and in- 
dependent he may think himself, is held down by 
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similar Lilliputian shackles; and thus the advocates 
of different systems in natural and moral philosophy, 
in their lofty soarings through the regions of mind 
and matter, receive their first direction from equally 
as trifling a momentum. There is indeed not much 
of real untramelled reasoning, or acting, in the world ; 
and we may very properly terminate these desultory 
remarks, as we commenced them, by again asserting, 
that man is the creature of habit and prejudice. 








VARIETIES. 





LITERARY. 


The American Quarterly Review No. IX. 
Tue March number of the American Quarterly Re- 
view is lying before us. It contains ten very able ar- 
ticles, arranged under the following titles: Egyptian 
Architecture; Instruction to Representatives; Res- 
trepo’s Colombia; The Law of Libel; History; 
Greek Revolution; Doctrine of Temperaments; Dar- 
by’s View of the United States ; Irving’s Conquest of 
Granada; and Memoirs of Dr. Parr. 
The Southern Review, No. V. 

The fifth number of the Southern Review contains 
neither as much variety, nor as much well written 
matter, as some of the previous numters. The Law 
of Tenures which is the subject of the first article, is 
ably discussed ; but it not a popular topic, and will 
not be likely to attract many readers. The Court of 
Chancery, another article of a similar tone, possesses 
less merit; the Life of Erasmus is heavy reading, 
and Brown’s Philosophy of the Human Mind, one 
would suppose almost too old a work for a formal re- 
view atthis time. The most agreeable articles in the 
number are the review of the Travels of the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, aud that of Walsh’s Narrative. But 
the date of both of these, for a popular review one 
would suppose had passed away, unless indeed the 
lateness of the present criticism were atoned for by 
the novelty of its views. In relation to the article on 
Saxe-Weimar, this is not the case; and the read- 
er will find in it pretty much the same opinions (dress- 
ed in different—not better—language) as were con- 
tained in the Philadelphia Quarterly three months 
ago. 

' Foreign Bibliography. 

The sixth number of the periodical, conducted by 
Charles De Behr, Foreign Bibliography, or Univer- 
sal Journal of the Literary and Scientific Publications 
of France, Germany, Spain, Italy the Netherlands 
&c. has been recently issued from the press. Among 
its contents, we notice about eight closely printed oc- 
tavo pages of critical reviews; part from the pen of 
the editor, and part selected from different foreign 
reviews of high standing. It also announces nearly 
one hundred and fifty works, on a great variety of 
subjects ; as for example, Theology, natural history, 
agriculture, medicine and surgery, political economy, 
language, mathematics, belles lettres, fine arts, &c. 


The object of the periodical before us is sufficient- 
ly explained by its title. It is intended to give the 
earliest information to the public of this country, of 
new and valuable European publications. As a 
mere title of the works, however, can convey no ade- 
quate idea of their merits, the editor accompanies 
each annoucement with a critical commentary, either 
from his own pen, and founded on his own knowledge 
of the work, or from some journal of literature of 
acknowledged reputation. Among those which are most 
frequently consulted are, the London and the Edin- 
burg Quarterly Review, the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view, the Foreign Review, Revue Ecyclopedique, 
Bulletin des Sciences, par le Baron de Ferussac, Hal- 
ler, Jenaer & Leipziger, Literatur-Zeitungen, &c. 





The value of a work of this kind is too obvious to re- 
quire any exposition; and we are pleased to learn 
that the enterprise of the publisher is rewarded by an 
extensive patronage. To readers whose minds are 
sufficiently imbued with letters to allow them to per- 
use and appreciate the scientific and literary publi- 
cations of Europe, not in their vernacular tongue, a 
periodical like this Foreign Bibliography affords great 
and valuable facilities. 
The Token for 1830. 

Active preparations have been commenced by the 
publishers of the Token with a view to make their 
next volume much superior, both in respect to its lit- 
erary character, and the neatness of its mechanical 
execution, to either of its predecessors. Ina commu- 
nication from Messrs. 8. G. Goodrich & Co. now lying 
before us, they express themselves desirous of obtain- 
ing the assistance of literary individuals, and promise 
such pecuniary incitements as cannot fail to be satis- 
factory. Short and spirited articles, both in prose 
and verse, are particularly requested ; and it is wished 
that they may be forwarded as early as the first of 
April next. We hope that the great liberality of the 
different publishers of American Annuals may arouse 
the writers of this country into vigorous competition, 
and that the Souvenirs of 1830 may display a great- 
er degree of literary excellence than those of any 
previous year. 

DRAMATIC. 
Forrest. 
AFTER having been detained here for several days, 
in consequence of the fields of ice which blockaded 
the harbor, during which time he was induced to gra- 
tify the theatrical part of the community with two ex- 
hibitions of his admirable histrionic powers, Mr. For- 
rest has departed for New-Orleans, to commence a se- 
ries of engagements that will detain him from us for a 
long period of time. Ifthe best wishes of the many 
whom his rich and varied talents have often amused ; 
and of the few who, admitted to the privileges of 
friendship, add to their admiration of his genius, a 
sincere regard for his virtues, can avail him aught, his 
voyage, not only from this port to New-Orleans, but 
over the stormy sea of life, will be prosperous and 
pleasant. Whether, however, he is destined to glide 
smoothly along before a favoring breeze, or to meet 
with obstructions and difficulties, we know enough of 
him to be confident that he will bear his faculties 
meekly in storm and sunshine; and that, as he has 
not been unduly elated by tre brilliant reputation 
which his early genius has acquired; so, should he be 
doomed to encounter any reverses of fortune, he will 
hold himself stiffly up, and exhibit the noble spectacle 
of “a brave man struggling with the storms of fate.” 
Just previous to his departure, a few of his friends 
gave him a farewell supper ; at which many and sin- 
cere were the wishes expressed for his future welfare. 
We should be pleased to devote a few lines to an ac- 
count of the proceedings, toasts, &c. of that little vale- 
dictory assemblage; but a want of space compels us 
to omit them. Suffice it to say, that the character of 
the guests, and the heartiness of feeling which they 
expressed, were complimentary to the young trage- 
dian in a degree which could only have been occa- 
sioned by exemplary qualities as a man, superadded 
to his unrivalled excellence as a player. 
Woodworth’s Benefit. 

The manager of the Park Theatre, we under- 
stand, has consented with his characteristic liberality, 
to appropriate Wednesday evening next for the pur- 
pose of a benefit to Samuel Woodworth, well known 
to our readers as one of the pioneers in the walks of 
American literature. The author of “The Bucket,” 


we are sorry to learn, isin a situation of pecuniary 
necessity which renders this act of Mr. Simpson’s be- 
nevolence peculiarly well timed. 
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The Falls of Niagara, and Sketches by the Way: a 
Poem. By an Author for the first time. 8vo. New- 
York, 1829. G. & C, Carvill. 


Ir it had been announced in the titlepage of the book 
above named,—we will not be guilty of such a perver- 
sion of language as to call it poem—that it was by an 
author for the first and last time, we might have pass- 
ed it by, amongst the multitude of trashy things with 
which the press is continually groaning, without in- 
flicting on it the castigation which its literary sins de- 
serve. But that the writer may not misdeem himself, 
one of the favored of the Nine, and be induced to 
pour another flood of “ ropy drivel” on the town, we 
consider it but right and proper, in our office of lite- 
rary censorship, to point out to him his utter incapa- 
city for the task he has assumed. The author may 
be a very honest, and, for aught we know, a tolerably 
sensible man,—though the publication of this book | 
of unmeaning jingle seems to contradict such 
a supposition—but he is no poct. His language, 
it is true, for the most part, flows with a commenda- 
ble degree of smoothness, is grammatical in its con- 
struction, and the lines generally terminate in accur- 
ate rhymes. But there is no spirit, no fancy, no ima- 
gination. It isa piece of sheer prose—and prose of 
no very high character—turned into stanzas by the 
aid of arhyming dictionary. ‘To eke out the lines to 
the requisite length, a plenty of unmeaning epithets 
have been impressed into service, the author not 
seeming to know—that 


** Words are like leaves, aud where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found.” 


To illustrate the absurdity of the pretensions of 
this “‘author for the first time” to the Parnassian 
wreath, we cannot do better than copy a few stanzas 
of his production. We begin with the beginning. 


“ Whoe’er contemplates things on a great scale 

Will find them good and pleasant :—for example, 
The lifeof man, which men so much bewail, 

If but our view of it be fair and ample, 
Shews wisdom aud benevolence prevail 

Through God’s designs, of which ‘tis a fair sample; 
Though poets, sages, and the saints who preach, 
It seems to me a different doctrine teach.” 


After this commencement “on a grand scale,” we 
will next copy the following poetic argument in favor 
of unhappiness. 


“Think ye, had Homer been a happy king, 
He would have sung his rhapsodies of woes— 
Or that the Tuscan bards had learned to sing 
So sweetly, save from Sorrow’s softening throes— 
Or the blind one of England swept the string 
That rung through hell and heaven, untaught, like those, 
By mighty grief—or had Burns ne’er been weary 
Of life, we should have wept o’er “ Highland Mary ?” 


No !—and in their great sorrows did not they 
Find godlike consolation? When the dreams 
Which blessed their fervid youth were sweptaway, 
The cloud of grief was lost in glory’s beams— 
A brighter sun brought a diviner day, 
Whence burst the immortal light of song, that streams 
Through all the ages, to raise up and gladden 
The minds which wrongs oppress and sorrows sadden. 


And though all are not poets, thus to find 
Such mighty recompense for youth in age, 
Yet there are pleasures for the virtuous mind 
Through life in every station, at each stage— 
Instead of hope, fond memory is kind 
To those whose lives are pure and conduct sage, 
And children’s children at the knee, in sooth, 
Is then as sweet us wooing was in youth.” 


The last two lines of this passage we pretend not to 
understand. Nor was there much need of the infor- 
mation contained in the first line of the concluding 
stanza, 


since the volume before us may be looked on as a 
more convincing proof of this fact, than even the as- 
sertion of the recondite writer. 

The chain of reasoning in our next extract must 
claim the approbation of every logician. 





“When we contemplate aught, for instance roses, 
Given this fair creature to adorn, 
The things on which the mind at once reposes, 
Are the perfume and fragrance, not the thorn ; 
For that reflection too an use discloses, 
It guards the bush from being bruised and torn.” 
Or, if it is not profane to paraphrase this luminous pass- 
’ } } 
age, the reason why the contemplator first dwells on 
the perfume and fragrance, (that is to say on the sweet- 
ness and the sweetness) is because he does nol first 
dwell on them ; but because he considers the purposes 
and use of the thorn; and finding that it guards the 
bush from being bruised and torn, then turns to con- 
sider the rose’s “ perfume and fragrance.” 
The next stanza which we cite may be very sub- 
lime, for aught we know; for we profess not to be 


|able to explore the “ vast profound” of the author’s 


meaning. Certes, an inexplicable complication of 
its give to the extract an abundance of one of the 
sources of the sublime, viz. obscurity. 
*¢ And, doubtless, one great end why so much beauty 
Was scattered over all the earth and sky, 
Is to make it man’s joy as well as duty, 
To seek it in the things beyond the eye; 
That when to trace it should his fund pursuit be, 
The chase might lead to those reflections high, 
Which make him bless his lot upon this earth, 
And praise the glorious God who gave him birth.” 


We are now going to give our readers a stanza in 
which the author shows his wonderful facility in the 
use of the double rhyme, 


“ Then go wherever loveliness displays 
Its rainbow hues, and where sublimity 
Fires the mind’s eye with an eagle gaze;— 
Where Autumn’s beauties for the haze may dimmer be,— 
Or rock and water gleam in the moon’s rays,— 
Or ’gainst a sky of blood the ocean’s rim ye see ;— 
Or, through these stanzas, can your patience drag as far, 
Go with me to the cataract of Niagara.” 
What can be more perfect—sublimily, dimmer be, and 
rim ye see! and then, to cap the climax, drag as far, 
chiming in soeuphoniously with Niagara! ‘The beau- 
ty, too, of the idea of sublimity firing the mind’s eye 
with an eagle gaze, deserves to be pointed out to the 
reader’s admiration. Besides these merits, who can 
help noticing and approving the author’s modesty in 
supposing that his readers may not be able “ to drag 
as far’ as “the cataract of Niagara,” when lured 
along by such resistless verse! Amiable writer ! 

We cannot forbear quoting another instance of our 

bard’s double rhyme. 
“We'll pass without the tribute of a stanza 
The hills of orchards and the leagues of rock, 
Nor even pause where the romantic Jands are, 
Which seem the river in their hills to lock,— 
Nor where upon the mountain-brow there stauds a 
Time-ruined fortress, where the timid flock 
Instead of warrior’s house; save, in their joys, 
*Tis sometimes trodden by the martial boys.” 

In the annexed stanza there is much to admire, 
With what simple eloquence the novel and impressive 
truth with which it commences is set forth; and how 
apt and striking is the simile with which it closes ! 

“ Besides, ’tis very pleasing to partake, 

However slightly, of a mighty good,— 
To feel, ourselves, the benefits which make 

A people happy: and as is pursued 
This watery way from Ocean to the lake, 

There is a pleasure on the long-stretched flood, 
Because our thoughts its great projector turn on ;— 
Just as a flower is sweeter from Mount Vernon.” 

Our poet (for the first and last time) sings of love 
among a thousand other themes, and touchingly cries 
out to the ‘“ sweet of his thoughts,” in a line of nicely 
balanced negatives, 





— “all are not poets,—” 
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“ from thee parted, 
I'd not consent not to be broken hearted.” 

Not to dwell too long, however, on the faults of the 
volume before us, it is but just to say that there is here 
and there a stanza which is not altogether despicable ; 
and which would even be entitled to some commenda- 
tion, were the author a school-boy. Indeed, were it 
not that he pathetically exclaims 





“ O for those days again when I culled posies,” 


we should never have suspected him of being other 
than some juvenile offender against the muses. As 
a favorable sample of the best portion of the work, 
we may cite the following description of the cataract 
of Niagara. 


‘* Look! there it bursts upon us! Lo! the broad, 

The dazzling fall of waters !—and their thunder— 
How the grand aspect and the voice accord ! 

And their strength seems enough to rend asunder 
The fast-joined earth—How glorious, O Lord, 

The work, when thou vouchaf’st to frame the wonder! 
Whether a mountain lost in clouds and snow, 
Or river dashed to foam and mist below! 


And if high as the highest mortal ken 
It pleageth thee to build up grandeur, or 
O’er the vast rocks of the deep-rifted glen 
To hang adazziing glory by alaw 
Eterual ; beauty soothes the bosom when 
The sublime fires it—in the crags flaw 
The floweret blooms, and evening’s blushes glow 
Upon the mountain’s everlasting snow.” 


In the course of the work we occasionally meet with 
a single line or fragment of a stanza in which the au- 
thor has been accidentally very happy. Such, for ex- 
ample, may be said to be the line in which “ the song 
in bloomy bowers” is spoken of as the ‘articulated 
breath of flowers’ — 
* Which seemed the articulated breath of flowers!” 


This is indeed a delicate and beautiful thought, and as 
much out of place as a jewel in an Ethiop’s nose. 

From the inverted commas with which it is marked, 
we know not whether the following passage be origin- 
al with our author, or quoted. If original, it is anoth- 
er instance of his happiest vein, and we cannot but 
be surprised how so decent a stanza should be found 
ia such bad company. 


‘“*Remember’st this? ‘My soul will lose a day, 
*‘ Without some interchange of joy with thine; 
* Then Jet the fragrant speech of this bouquet 
‘ Be asweet language ’twixt thy heart and mine ;— 
* The evergreens the tenderest hopes convey, 
‘The roses breathe emotion’s glowing line— 
‘ Enough—true passion needs few words—the dove 
‘ Has but one cadence in his song of love !’” 


The fragment of a stanza which we copy next has 
merit that would make it conspicuous in a better poem. 


“O God! why cannot man, 
Fall with the grandeur of these torrents ?-—why, 
When the great banks through which his life must flow 
Compel its sunny current, 
To dash in some abyss that yawns below, 
Cannot his broken spirit upward fly, 
Like those crushed waters, more refined though riven ” 








One more favorable sample, and we close our ex- 
tracts. It is the concluding stanza of the poem. 


“To wakea placid smile, to dry a tear, 
‘To show the bright tints of the universe, 
To cherish views of life which make it dear, 
To banish those that turn it to a curse, 

To trim the lights which virtue’s pathways cheer, 
‘To exalt the good, nor make the evi! worse,— 
He that doth this, may wear the Roman’s breast, 

Who bade the gods take care of all the rest.” 


On the whole, this production is but poor stuff; and 
the author’s lease of life must be short indeed if he do 
not survive his literary offspring. He seems to have 
been of the opinion of Pope, 





« Short is the date, alas’! of modern rhymes, 
And ’tis but right to let them live betimes.” 


But something more than 


‘*‘__ a waste of words, sound without sense, 
And all the florid glare of impotence,” 


are necessary even tosecure a brief poetical existence; 
and as these are all the claims preferred in the vol- 
ume before us, we cannot but think that the’writer will 
soon have reason to exclaim, in the language of a far 
more gifted mind than his own, 
“ Where are those cherished hopes of brighs repown, 
Wherein I dressed myself?” 








Afara, or the Belles of Broadway, II. 8vo. New-York, 
1829. 


Tue author of Afara has not chosen to take our friend- 
ly advice to him to turn his attention to something 
more suited to his capacity, and more lucrative, than 
poetry ; though in this additional “ thing of rhyme” 
he has afforded many evidences that the counsel was 
just. The production before us is a strange jumble of 
execrable doggerel and attempts to be very fine; a 
piece of patch-work composed in part of broad, and 
what was intended to be very witty burlesque, inter- 
mingled with snatches of sentiment, meant to be very 
pathetic, but in fact very ludicrous ; and with efforts 
at sublimity of the most non-descript character. It 
abounds with terrific imagery, such as thunder, light- 
ning, cataracts, blue-flame, and “doses of glory.” 
Our author, in this “ puling stream of rhyme !”’ seems 
to have departed somewhat from that religious frame 
of mind that dictated the other poem under the same 
title, which we recently noticed; and some of the 
thoughts and allusions in this are as much in violation 
of delicacy, as the general strain of his effusion is con- 
trary tocommon sense. It is a subject, however, on 
which we feel no disposition to be prolix. One or 
two very short specimens will serve to illustrate our 
remarks, and justify our disapprobation. The follow- 
ing is a description of a young lady’s eyes. 

“ For they were wild as if born in a thicket, 

But a most solemn wildness such as glows 

O’er the changed air when the moon half breaks through 

Chased by the stormy midnight whose wind blows 

Her form between the torn clouds and our view.” 

The truth and beauty of the following simile will 
strike at first glance. The footsteps of slender feet 
like the peal of church bells on a Sunday morning ! 
Admirable thought ! 

“ Did ever you hear the steeples on Sunday morn, 
When the breezes are still as a babe unborn, 

Peal out upon the calm, their voices sweet, 

Just so came the noise of slender feet, 


And the rustle of the silk, and crisp brocade, 
Among the haughty hearts, what stir it made.” 


We are now about to introduce a passage of the sub- 

lime. Who ever before read so grand a description 

of creation ? 

“ When the spirit of existence passed o’er chaos, arm in arm with 
lightning, 


A thousand worlds arose aghast, that through the eternal space 
are brightuning. 


Our humble planet took her stand, upon the frontier of creation, 
Fiung here and there the sea and land, and looked them to their 
proper station.” 


But we are done with this wretched stuff— 


*‘ These labored nothings that, with swaggering style, 
Amaze the unlearned, and make the learned smile.” 


If the mere stringing of odd, startling, and incongru- 
ous thoughts together, into verse 


‘* Where motley images the fancy strike, 
Figures ill-paired, and similes unlike,” 


be poetry ; if puling and fondling over the weak and 
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shapeless offspring of a crazy brain, ull disjointed 
and prosaic ideas are licked into metrical figure, 

* As watchful Bruin forms, with plastic care, 

Each growing lump, and brings it to a bear,” 
be a commendable avocation, then, and not other- 
wise, do we pronounce Afara a poet, and his efforts 
worthy of encouragement. 


Fairy Legends, and Traditions of the South of Ireland. 
Part It. 12mo. Philadelphia, 1828. Carey, Lea, 
and Carey. 





[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


Tuis book of amusing stories we open once more, 
with the purpese of deriving from its pages an addi- 
tional fund of entertainment for our readers. There 
are few persons so entirely divested of superstitious 
feelings as not to find gratification in the perusal of 
narratives like the ones before us. Independent of 
their attractions as well told tales, they possess also the 
merit of elucidating national character, and are not 
without some of those dexterous inferences and com- 
ments which render the works of fancy acceptable 
to the moralist, and advance the ends of virtue by rep- 
resenung 
“ Truth severe by frolic Fiction drest.” 


The first series of this popular work was translated 
into the German language by a distinguished scholar ; 
and the remark made by the editor, that whoever has 
a relish for innocent and simple poetry will feel at- 
tracted by their diverting contents, will apply with as 
much propriety and truth to the second part as to the 
first. 

The legend to which we now give place bears con- 
siderable resemblance to the Welsh tradition of Qwen 
ofthe Bloody Hand, and to the German story of 
Frederic Barbarosa, or Red Beard. Of the latter of 
these it may not be amiss to give the following short 
outline, from a synopsis which constitutes a part of 
an excellent paper in the London Quarterly Review. 
The Emperor, Frederic, according to the superstition, 
is secluded in the castle of Kyfhaiisen, in the Hyrcin- 
ian forest, where he remains in a state of sleeping 
petrifaction on his throne, his red beard having grown 
through the stone table, on which his arm reclines. 
The same fable, somewhat varied to suit the country, 
is met with in Denmark, where it said that Holger 
Danske, or, as the French romancers term him, Ogier 
the Dane, slumbers in the vault of Cronenburgh Cas- 
tle. A villain, as the story goes, was once induced, 
by the offer of a splendid reward, to descend into the 
cavern and visit the half torpid hero. Ogier muttered 
to the intruder, when he presented himself before him, 
and requested him to stretch out his hand. Instead 
of complying, he presented an iron crow to Ogier, 
who instatly grasped it so tightly that his fingers sank 
deep into the metal. “It is well,’’ exclaimed the 
Dane, who imagined he was squeezing the hand of the 
stranger, and thus trying his strength and fortitude— 
“It is well, there are yet men in Denmark.” 

With these introductory remarks we proceed tocopy 
the following entertaining legend. 

“ The Giant’s Stairs. 


“On the read between Passage and Cork there is 
an old mansion called Ronayne’s Court. It may be 
easily known from the stack of chimneys and the ga- 
ble ends, which areto be seen, look at it which way 
you will. Here it was that Maurice Ronayne and 
his wife Margaret Gould kept house, as may be learn- 
ed to this day from the great old chimney-piece, on 
which is carved their arms. They were a mighty 


worthy couple, and had but one son, who was called 
Philip, after no less a person than the King of Spain. 
“Immediately on his smelling the cold air of this 








world the child sneezed, which was naturally taken 
to be a good sign of his having a clear head; and 
the subsequent rapidity of his learning was truly 
amazing, for on the very first day a primer was put 
into his hand, he tore out the A, B, C, page, and de- 
stroyed it as a thing quite beneath his notice. No 
wonder then that both father and mother were proud 
of their heir, who gave such indisputable proofs of 
genius, or, as they call it in that part of the world, 
‘genus.’ 

“One morning, however, Master Phil, who was 
then just seven years old, was missing, and no one 
could tell what had become of him: servants were 
sent in all directions to seek him, on horseback and 
on foot, but they returned without any tidings of the 
boy, whose disappearance altogether was most unac- 
countable. A large reward was offered, but it pro- 
duced no intelligence, and years rolled away without 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronayne having obtained any satisfac- 
factory account of the fate of their lost child. 

There lived, at this time, near Carrigaline, one Ro- 
bert Kelly, a blacksmith by trade. He was what is 
termed a handy man, and his abilities were held in 
much estimation by the lads and the lasses of the 
neighbourhood; for, independent of shoeing horses, 
which he did to great perfection, and making plough- 
irons, he interpreted dreams for the young women, 
sung Arthur O’Bradley at their weddings, and was so 
good natured a fellow at a christening, that he was 
gossip to half the country round, 

Now it happened that Robin bad a dream himself, 
and young Philip Ronayne appeared to him in it, at 
the dead hour of the night. Robin thought he saw 
the boy mounted upon a beautiful white horse, and 
that he told him how he was made a page to the giant 
Mahon Mac Mahon, who had carried him off, and who 
held his court in the hard heart of the rock. ‘The 
seven years—my time of service—are clean out, Ro- 
bin,’ said he, ‘and if you release me this night, I 
will be the making of you for ever after.’ 

““And how will I know,’ said Robin—cunning 
enough, even in his sleep—‘ but this is all a dream?’ 

““* Take that,’ said the boy, ‘for a token’—and at 
the word the white horse struck out with one of his 
hind legs, and gave poor Robin such a kick in the 
forehead, that thinking he was a dead man, he roared 
as loud as he could after his brains, and woke up cal- 
ling a thousand murders. He found himself in bed, 
but he had the mark of the blow, the regular print of 
a horse-shoe upon his forehead as red as blood, and 
Robin Kelly, who never before found himself puzzled 
at the dream of any other person, did not know what 
to think of his own. 

“Robin was well acquainted with the Giant's 
Stairs, as, indeed, who is not that knows the harbor? 
They consist of great masses of rock, which, piled 
one above another, rise like a flight of steps, from 
very deep water, against the bold cliff of Carrigma- 
hon. Nor are they badly suited for stairs to those 
who have legs of sufficient length to stride over a mod- 
erate sized house, or to enable them to clear the space 
of a mile ina hop, step, and jump. Both thes efeats 
the giant Mac Mahon was said to have performed in 
the days of Finnian glory: and the common tradi- 
tion of the country placed his dwelling within the 
cliff up whose side the stairs led. 

‘Such was the impression which the dream made 
on Robin, that he determined to put its truth to the 
test. It occurred to him, however, before setting out 


on this adventure, thata plough iron might be no bad 
companion, as, from experience, he knew it was an 
excellent knock-down argument, having, on more oc- 
casions than one, settled a little disagreement very 
quietly: so, putting one on his shoulder, off he march- 
ed, in the cool of the evening, through Glaun a 
Here ao 


Thowk (the Hawk’s Glen) to Monkstown, 
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old gossip of his (Tom Clancey by name) lived, who 
on hearing Robin’s dream, promised him the use of 
his skiff, and moreover offered to assist in rowing it to 
the Giant’s Stairs. 

** After asupper which was of the best, they em- 
barked. It was a beautiful still night, and the little 
boat glided swiftly along. The regular dip of the 
oars, the distant song of the sailor, and, sometimes 
the voice of a belated traveller at the ferry of Car- 
rigaloe, alone broke the quietness of the land and 
seaandsky. The tide was in their favor, and ina few 
minutes Robin and his gossip, rested on their oars un- 
der the dark shadow of the Giant’s Stairs. Robin 
looked anxiously for the entrance to the Giant’s Pal- 
ace, which, it was said, may be found by any one 
seeking it at midnight; but no such entrance could 
he see. His impatience had hurried him there before 
that time, and after waiting a considerable time ina 
state of suspense not to be described, Robin, with 
pure vexation, could not help exclaiming to his com- 
panion, ‘’Tisa pair of fools we are, Tom Clancey, 
for coming here at all on the strength of a dream.’ 

“And whose doing is it,’ said Tom, ‘but your 
own?’ 

‘‘ At the moment he spoke they perceived a faint 
glimmering of light to proceed from the cliff, which 
gradually increased until a porch big enough for a 
king’s palace unfolded itself almost on a level with 
the water. They pulled the skiff directly towards the 
opening, and Robin Kelly seizing his plough iron, 
boldly entered with a strong hand and a stout heart. 
Wild and strange was that entrance; the whole of 
which appeared formed of grim and grotesque faces, 
blending so strangely each with the other that it was 
impossible to define any: the chin of one formed the 
nose of another: what appeared to be a fixed and 
stern eye, if dwelt upon, changed to a gaping mouth ; 
and the lines of the lofty forehead grew into a ma- 
jestic and flowing beard. The more Robin allowed 
himself to contemplate the forms around him, the 
more terrific they became; and the stony expression 
of thiscrowd of faces assumed a savage ferocity as 
his imagination converted feature after feature into a 
different shape and character. J.osing the twilight in 
which these indefinite forms were visible, he advanc- 
ed through a dark and devious passage, whilst a deep 
and rumbling noise sounded as if the rock was about 
to close upon him and swallow him up alive for ever. 
Now, indeed, poor Robin felt afraid. 

*** Robin, Robin,’ said he, ‘if you were a fool for 
coming here, what in the name of fortune are you 
now!’ But, as before, he had scarcely spoken, when 
he saw asmall light twinkling through the darkness 
of the distance, like a star in the midnight sky. To 
retreat was out of the question; for so many turn- 
ings and windings were in the passage, that he con- 
sidered he had but little chance of making his way 
back. He therefore proceeded towards the bit of 
light, and came at last into a spacious chamber, from 
the roof of which hung the solitary lamp that had 
guided him. Emerging from such profound gloom, 
the single lamp afforded Robin abundant light to dis- 
cover several gigantic figures seated round a massive 
stone table as if in serious deliberation, but no word 
disturbed the breathless silence which prevailed. At 
the head of this table sat Mahon Mac Mahon himself, 
whose majestic beard had taken root, and in the 
course of ages grown into the stone slab. He was the 
first who perceived Robin; and instantly starting up, 
drew his long beard from out of the huge piece of 
rock in such haste and with so sudden a jirk that it 
was shattered into a thousand pieces. 

«What seek you?’ he demanded in a voice of thun- 
der. 

‘“**? come,’ answered Robin, with as much boldness 
as he could put on, for his heart was almost fainting 





within hin—‘I come,’ said he, ‘to claim Philip Ro- 
nayne, whose time of service is out this night.’ 

‘«* And who sent you here?’ said the giant. 

“«’Twas of my own accord I came,’ said Robin. 

“*Then you must single him out from among my 
pages,’ said the giant, ‘and if you fix on the wrong one, 
your life is the forfeit. Follow me.’ He led Robin 
into a hall of vast extent and filled with lights; along 
either side of which were rows of beautiful children 
all apparently seven years old, and none beyoud that 
age, dressed in green, and every one exactly dressed 
alike. 

‘“*« Here,’ said Mahon, ‘ you are free to take Philip 
Ronayne, if you will; but remember, I give you but 
one choice.’ 

“Robin was sadly perplexed; for there were hun- 
dreds of children; and he had no very clear recol- 
lection of the boy he sought. But he walked along 
the hall, by the side of Mahon, as if nothing was the 
matter, although his great iron dress clanked fearfully 
at every step, sounding louder than Robin’s own 
sledge battering on his anvil. 

“They had nearly reached the end without speak- 
ing, when Robert seeing that the only means he had 
was to make friends with the giant, determined to 
try what effect a few soft words might have. 

“Tis a fine wholesome appearance the poor chil- 
dren carry,’ remarked Robin, ‘although they have 
been here so long shut out from the fresh air and the 
blessed light of heaven. Tis tenderly your honour 
must have reared them!’ 

““* Ay,’ sail the giant, ‘true for you; so give me 
your hand; for you are, I believe, a very honest fel- 
low for a blacksmith.’ ‘Robin at the first look did 
not much like the huge size of the hand, and there- 
fore presented his plough-iron, which the giant seiz- 
ing, twisted in his grasp round and round again as if 
ithad been a potato stalk; on seeing this all the 
children set up a shout of laughter. In the midst of 
their mirth Robin thought he heard his name called ; 
and all ear and eye, he put his hand on the boy whom 
he fancied had spoken, crying out at the same time, 
‘Let me live or die for it, but this is young Phil Ro- 
nayne. 

“<Itis Philtp Ronayne—happy Philip Ronayne,’ 
said his young companions ; and in an instant the hall 
becamedark. Crashing noises were heard, and all 
was in strange confusion; but Robin held fast his 
prize, and found himself lying in the gray dawn of 
the morning at the head of the Giant’s Stairs with the 
boy clasped in his arms. 

‘Robin had plenty of gossips to spread the story 
of his wonderful adventure—Passage, Monkstown, 
Carrigaline—the whole barony of Kerricurrihy rung 
w'th it. 

‘««¢ Are you quite sure, Robin, it is young Phil Ro- 
nayne you have brought back with you!’ was the re- 
gular question ; for although the boy had been seven 
years away, his appearance aow was just the same 
as on the day he was missed. He had neither grown 
taller nor older in look, and he spoke of things which 
had happened before he was carried off as one awak- 
ed from sleep, or as if they had occurred yesterday. 

“¢AmIsure? Well that’s a queer question,’ was 
the reply ; ‘seeing the boy has the blue eyes of the 
mother, with the foxy hair of the father; to say noth- 
ing of the purly wart on the right side of his little 
nose.’ 

‘‘ However Robin Kelly may have been questioned, 
the worthy couple of Ronayne’s court doubted not 
that he was the deliverer of their child from the power 
of the giant Mac Mahon; and the reward they be- 
stowed on him equalled their gratitude. 

“ Philip Ronayne lived to be an old man; and he 
was remarkable tothe day of his death for his skill in 
working brass and iron, which it was believed he had 
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learned during his seven years apprenticeship to the 
giant Mahon Mac Mahon.” p, 245-42. 

The other story which we select is also written in 
an agreeable vein, and pleasantly enforces the pro- 
priety of not playing tricks upon travellers. 


“ Barry of Cairn Thierna, 


‘‘Fermoy, though now so pretty and socleana town, 
was once as poor and dirty a village as any in Ire- 
land. It had neither great barracks, grand church, 
nor buzzing schools. ‘Two-storied houses were but 
few: its street—for it had but one—was chiefly form- 
ed of miserable mud cabins; nor was the fine scene- 
ry around sufficient to induce the traveller to tarry in 
its paltry inn beyond the limits actually required. 

‘“‘In those days it happened that a regiment of foot 
was proceeding from Dublinto Cork. One company, 
which left Caher ia the morning, had, with ‘toilsome 
march,’ passed through Mitchelstown, tramped across 
the Kilworth mountains, and late of an October even- 
ing, tired and hungry, reached Fermoy, the last stage 
but one of their quarters. No barracks were then 
built there to receive them; and every voice was rais- 
ed, calling to the gaping villagers forthe name and 
residence of the billet-master. 

«Why, then, can’t you be easy now, and leta body 
tell you,’ said one. ‘Sure, then, how can I answer 
you all at once?’ saidanother. ‘Anan!’ cried a third, 
affecting not tounderstand the serjeant who address- 
ed him. ‘Is itit Mr. Consadine you want?’ replied 
the fourth, answering one question by asking anoth- 
er. ‘Bad luck to the whole breed of sogers!’ mutter- 
eda fifth villager—‘its come to eat poor people that 
work for their bread out of house and home you are.’ 
‘Whisht, Teigue, can’t you now?’ said his neighbor, 
jogging the last speaker; ‘there’s the house, gentle- 
men—you see it there yonder forenent you, at the 
bottom of the street, with the lightin the window; or 
stay, myself would think little of running down with 
you, poor creatures! for ‘tis tired and weary you 
must be after the road.’ ‘That’s an honest fellow,’ 
said several of the dust-covered soldiers ; and away 
scampered Ned Flynn, with all the men of war fol- 
lowing close at his heels. 

‘Mr. Consadine, the billet-master, was, as may be 
supposed, a person of some, and on such occasions 
as the present, of great consideration in Fermoy. 
He was of a portly build, and of a grave and slow 
movement, suited at once to his importance and his 
size. Three inches of fair linen were at all times 
visible between his waistband and waistcoat. His 
breeches-pockets were never buttoned ; and, scorning 
to conceal the bull-like proportions of his chest and 
neck, his collar was generally open as he wore no 
cravat. A flaxen bob-wig commonly sat fairly on 
his head and squarely on his forehead, and an ex- 
officio pen was stuck behind his ear. Such was Mr. 
Consadine: billet-master-general, barony sub-consta- 
ble, and deputy-clerk of the sessions, who was now 
just getting near the endof his eighth tumbler in com- 
pany with the proctor, who atthat moment had begun 
to talk of coming to something like a fair settlement 
about his tithes, when Ned Flynn knocked. 

“*« See who’s at the door, Nelly,’ said the eldest 
Miss Consadine, raising her voice, and calling to the 
barefooted servant girl. 


“*Tis the sogers, sir, is come!’ cried Nelly, running | 


back into the room without opening the door; ‘1 hear 
the jinketing of their sword’s and bagne(s on the pav- 
ing stones.’ 

““* Never welcome them at this hour of the night,’ 
said Mr. Consadine, taking up the candle, and moving 
off to the room on the opposite side of the hall which 
served him for an office. 

_““Mr. Consadine’s own pen and that of his son 
Tom were now in full employment. The officers 





were sent to the inn; the sergeants, corporals, &c. 
were billeted on those who were on indifferent terms 
with Mr. Consadine ; for, like a worthy man, he lean- 
ed as light as he could on his friends. 

‘‘ The soldiers had nearly all departed for their 
quarters, when one poor fellow, who had fallen asleep, 
leaning on his musket against the wall, was awakened 
by the silence, and, starting up, he went over to the 
table at which Mr. Consadine was seated, hoping his 
worship would give him a good billet. 

“«A good billet, my lad,’ said the billet-master- 
general, barony sub-constable, and deputy-clerk of 
the sessions—‘that you shall have, and on the biggest 
house in the place. Do you hear, Tom! make outa 
billet forthis man upon Mr. Barry of Cairn Thierna!’ 

““¢On Mr. Barry of Cairn Thierna! said Tom with 
surprise. 

“ «Ves; on Mr. Barry of Cairn Thierna—the great 
Barry!’ replied his father giving a nod, and closing 
his right eye slowly, with a semi-drunken wink. ‘Is 
not he said to keep the grandest house in this part of 
the country ?—or stay, Tom, just hand me over the 
paper, and I’ll_write the billet myself.’ 

“The billet was made out accordingly ; the sand 
glittered on the signature and broad flourishes of 
Mr. Consadine, and the weary grenadier received it 
with becoming gratitude and thanks. Taking up his 
knapsack and firelock he left the office, and Mr. Con- 
sadine waddled back to the proctor to chuckle over 
the trick that he played the soldier, and to laugh at 
the idea of his search after Barry of Cairn Thierna’s 
house. 

“Truly had he said no house could vie in capacity 
with Mr. Barry’s; for, like Allan-a-Dale’s, its roof was 


“ The blue vault of heaven, with its crescent so pale.” 


Barry of Cairn Thierna was one of the chieftans 
who, of old, lorded it over the barony of Barrymore, 
and for some reason or other he had become enchant- 
ed on the mountain of Cairn Thierna, where he was 
known to live in great state, and was often seen by 
the belated peasant. 

‘“« Mr. Consadine had informed the soldier that Mr. 
Barry lived alittle way out of the town, on the Cork 
road ; sothe poor fellow trudged along for some time, 
with eyes right and eyes left, looking for the great 
house; but nothing could he see, only the dark mount- 
ain of Cairn Thierna before him, and an odd cabin 
or two on the road side. At last he met a man, of 
whom he asked the way to Mr. Barry’s. 

““*To Mr. Barry’s!’ said the man; ‘what Barry is 
it you want?’ 

‘““*T can’t say exactly in the dark,’ returned the 
soldier. ‘Mr. What’s-his-name, the billet master, has 
given me the direction on my billet; but he said it was 
a large house, and I think he called him the great 
Mr. Barry.’ 

«Why, sure, it wouldn’t be the great Barry of 
Cairn Thierna you are asking about?’ 

“« Ay,’ said the soldier, ‘ Cairn Thierna—that’s 
the very place: can you tell me where it is !’ 

“*Cairn Thierna,’ repeated the man; ‘Barry of 
Cairn Thierna—I’ll show you the way and welcome; 
but it’s the first time in all my born days that ever I 
heard of a soldier being billeted on Barry of Cairn 
Thierna. "Tis surely a queer thing for old Dick Con- 
sadine to be after sending you there,’ continued he ; 
‘but you see that big mountain before you—that’s 
Cairn Thierna. Any one will show you Mr. Barry’s 
when you get to the top ofit, up to the big heap of 
stones.’ 

‘The weary soldier gave asigh as he walked for- 
ward towards the mountain; but he had not procee- 
ded far when he heard the clatter of a horse coming 
along the road after him, and turning his head round, 


he saw a dark figure rapidly approaching him, A 


‘ 
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tall gentleman, richly dressed, and mounted on a no- 
ble gray horse, was soon at his side, when the rider 
pulled up, and the soldier repeated his inquiry after 
Mr. Barry’s of Cairn Thierna. 

“«I'm Barry of Cairn Thierna,’ said the gentle- 
man; ‘what is your business with me, friend?’ 

“«T’ve got a billet on your house, sir,’ replied the 
soldier, from the billet-master of Fermoy.’ 

‘“«* Have you, indeed?’ said Mr. Barry ; ‘ well, then, 
it is not very far off: follow me, and you shall be well 
taken care of.’ 

‘He turned off the road, and led his horse up the 
steep side of the mountain, followed by the soldier, 
who was astonished at seeing the horse proceed with 
so little difficulty, where he was obliged to scramble 
up, and could hardly findor keep his footing. When 
they got to thetop there was a house sure enough, 
far beyond any house in Fermoy. It was three sto- 
ries high, with fine windows, and all lighted up with- 
in, as if it was full of grand company. ‘There was a 
hall door, too, with a flight of stone steps before it, at 
which Mr. Barry dismounted, and the door was open- 
ed to him by a servant man, who took his horse round 
to the stable. 

‘‘Mr. Barry, as he stood at the door, desired the 
soldier to walk in, and instead of sending him down 
to the kitchen, as any other gentleman would have 
done, brought him intothe parlor, and desired to see 
his billet. 

“« Ay,’ said Mr. Barry, looking at it and smiling, ‘I 
know Dick Consadine well—he’s a merry fellow and 
has got some excellent cows on the inch field of Car- 
rickabrick; asirloin of good beef is no bad thing for 
supper.’ 

“Mr. Barry then called out to some of his attend- 
ants, and desired them tolay the cloth, and make all 
ready, which was no sooner done than a smoking sir- 
loin of beef was placed before them. 

«Sit down, now, my honest fellow,’ said Mr. Bar- 
ry, ‘you must be hungry after your long day’s 
march,’ 

“The soldier, with a profusion of thanks for such 
hospitality, and acknowledgments for such condescen- 
sion, sat down, and made, as might be expected, an 
excellent supper; Mr. Barry never letting his jaws 
rest for want of helping until he was fairly done. 
Then the boiling water was brought in, and sucha 
jug of whiskey punch was made, there was no fault- 
ing it. 

“They sat together a long time, talking over the 
punch, and the fire wasso good, and Mr. Barry him- 
self was so good a gentleman, and had such fine con- 
verse about every thing in the world, far or near, that 
the soldier never felt the night going over him. At 
last Mr. Barry stood up, saying it was a rule with him 
that every one in his house should be in bed by twelve 
o’clock, ‘and,’ said he, pointing to a bundle which 
lay in one corner of the room, ‘take that to bed with 
you, its the hide of the cow which | had killed for 
your supper; give it the billet-master when you go 
back to Fermoy inthe morning, and tell him that 
Barry of Cairn Thierna sent itto him. He will soon 
understand what it means, | promise you; so good 
night, my brave fellow; | wish you a comfortable 
sleep, anc every good fortune ; but | must be off and 
away out of this, long before you are stirring.’ 

“The soldier gratefully returned his host's good 
night and good wishes, and went off to the room 
which was shown him, without claiming, as every one 
knows he had a right to do, the second-best bed in the 
house. 

‘Next morning the sun awoke him. He was lying 
on the broad of his back, and the sky-lark was sing- 
ing over him in the beautiful blue sky, and the bee 
was humming close to his ear among the heath. He 


rubbed his eyes; nothing did he see but the clear sky, 





with two or three light morning clouds floating away. 
Mr. Barry’s fine house and soft feather bed had melt- 
ed into air, and he found himself stretched on the 
side of Cairn Thierna, buried in the heath, with the 
cow-hide which had been given him rolled up under 
his head for a pillow. 

“¢ Well,’ said he, ‘ this beats cock-fighting !—Didn’t 
I spend the pleasantest night I ever spent in my life 
with Mr. Barry last night!/—And what in the world 
has become of the house, and the hall door with the 
steps, and the very bed that was under me ?’ 

‘‘He stood up. Nota vestige of a house or any 
thing like one, but the rude heap of stones on the top 
of the mountain, could he see, and ever so far off lay 
the Blackwater glittering with the morning sun, and 
the little quiet village of Fermoy on its banks, from 
whose chimneys white wreaths of smoke were begin- 
ning to rise upwards into the sky. 

‘Throwing the cow-hide over his shoulder, he de- 
scended, not without some difficulty, the steep side of 
the mountain, up which Mr. Barry had led his horse 
the preceding night with so much ease, and he pro- 
ceeded along the road, pondering on what had be- 
fallen him. 

“When he reached Fermoy, he went straight to 
Mr. Consadine’s, and asked to see him. 

“¢Weill, my gay fellow,’ said the official Mr. Con- 
sadine, recognizing, at a glance, the soldier, ‘what 
sort of entertainment did you meet with from Barry 
of Cairn Thierna?’ 

“<The best of treatment, sir,’ replied the soldier ; 
‘and well did he speak of you, andhe desired me to 
give you this cow-hide as a token to remember him.’ 

‘“¢Many thanks to Mr. Barry for his generosity,’ 
said the billet-master, making a bow in mock solemni- 
ty; ‘many thanks, indeed, and a right good skin it is, 
wherever he got it.’ 

“ Mr. Consadine had scarcely finished the sentence 
when he saw hiscow-boy running up the street, shout- 
ing and crying aloud that the best cow in the inch 
field was lost and gone, and nobody knew what had 
become of her, or could give the least tidings of her. 

“The soldier had flung the skin on the ground, and 
the cow-boy looking at it, exclaimed— 

“¢Thatis her hide, wherever she is! I’d take my 
bible oath to the two small white spots, with the glossy 
black about them, and there’s the very place where 
she rubbed the hair off her shoulder last Martinmas.’ 
Then clapping his hands together, he literally sung, 
io ‘the tune the old cow died of,’ 

Agus ore Drimen duve; oro bo 

Oro Drimen duve ; mhie! agrah! 

Agus oro Drimen duve—O—Ochone! 

Drimen duve deelish—go den tu slane beugh.* 
This lamentation was stopped short by Mr. Consa- 
dine. 

‘“«There is no manner of doubt of it,’ said he. ‘It 
was Barry who killed my best cow, and all he has left 
me is the hide of the poor beast to comfort myself 
with; butit willbea warning to Dick Consadine for 
the rest of his life never again to play off his tricks 
upon traveliers.’”? p, 235-43. 

To the juvenile portion of our readers we repeat 
the commendation which, in our former notice, we 
bestowed on this volume of Fairy Legends. They 
are amusing productions, and well calculated to be- 
guile a listless hour. ‘To older readers they will only 
prove attractive as recalling pleasant recollections of 
childhood’s loved group, and fire-side entertainments. 





* This, which is written as it is pronounced, may be transla- 
ted— 
And oh, my black cow—oh my cow, 
Oh my black cow, a thousand times dear to me: 
And oh mv black cow—alas, alas, 
My darling black cow, why did you leave me? 
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Life in India; or the English in Calcutta. 2 vols. | 
12mo. New-York republished, 1829. J. & J. Harp- | 
er. 

[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


WE have little to say in addition to the remarks which 
we formerly offered on this work ; but recur to it now 
for the purpose of making a second extract. An out- 
line of the story would be of no interest to such as 
have already perused it; and those who have not 
would not be obliged to us for diminishing the pleas- 
ure they have in store. The passage which we now 
select is written with more vigor than the major part 
of the story; but it contains many scenes that are 
well portrayed, and it willamply repay the reader for 
a perusal. Our former extract gave some idea of the 
character of O Meer Sing; and the one which we 
make for the present number of our paper further 
elucidates the story of that prominent and well de- 
lineated individual. 

“After the shades of night had descended to con- 
ceal him from the eyes of those who resorted to Se- 
cundra, he repaired to that celebrated spot, and hav- 





ing tied up Ally Buxus in a private shed, which had 
been always used by him when he visited the fakir, 
whose name he had heard mentioned by Bently to 
Ali Cawn, he proceeded to present himself before the 
shrine of the reverend father, whom he found seated 
with legs across, and his arms folded over his breast 
in deep meditation. Hislamps placed in rows burnt 
around him. Many of his brethren, each at a little 
distance from the other, were placed in the same way, | 
all abstracted from the troubles of life, and having | 
no care but to keep their lights burning, in honor of 
‘the glorious memory of the renowned Akbar, the 

vicegerent of the Prophet, the sun of monarchis, and | 
the ruler of kings.’ Within the sumptuous mauso- 
leum (whose tall minarets reared themselves above | 
the place, like the sentries of time watching the flight | 
of ages,) reposed the ashes of him who had for fifty- 
one years reigned over the richest empire in the 
world; whose nod was fate; whose word was law; 
whose anger was death; and ‘whose glory,’ as his- 
torians expressed it, ‘would live as an example of re- 
nown to the kings of the world ;’ and if any should 
inquire, what is fame, and what is honor, and what 
is the renown which fills the world, let them go and 
see it all compressed into the fakir’s lamps at Secun- 
dra! 

““O Meer Sing waited respectfully until Seid Has- 
san had raised his eyes, and condescended to look up- 
on what was before him; but it was with an expres- 
sion which convinced the practised individual sub- 
jected to his scrutiny, that his presence was unwel- 
come. 

““«T come. reverend father,’ he said, greeting the 
sage with alow salaam, ‘to lay gold on the altar that 
feeds the flame of your lamps.’ 

“The word has a penetrating magic in its sound, 
which mines its way into all ears. Seid Hassan bent! 
his head. 

“« And my face is become dry for sorrow, there- | 
fore seek I counsel of your wisdom.’ 

““¢To counsel the erring, to comfort the afflicted, | 
over whom the bitter waters of desolation have flow- | 
ed, is my business, next to honoring the prophet, and 
the lights of our faith. Childof the dust, follow me.’ | 

‘He rose, and crossing a great court, which sur- 
rounded the mosque, led the way into a private cell, | 
set apart for the reception of those who might come 

| 
| 





to benefit by his wisdom or his prayers. A single 
Jamp burned in the place, which showed a small door | 
atthe further end. Seid Hassan entered first. O| 
Meer Sing followed. The fakir set himself down in 
silence, his guest did so likewise, and seeing that he 
was expected to speak first, began: ‘It has been re-| 





vealed to me, that the tongue of malice has turned 
the face of Seid Hassan from his friend.’ 

“*Q Meer Sing has despised the counsel of the 
wise,’ saidthe sage, gazing upon his light, without 
moving a feature of his face, while the words seemed 
to issue from his mouth as from an oracle, ‘and has 
meddled with those who are too strong for him, and 
has forgotten to feed the lamp of friendship at Se- 
cundra, which when neglected must burn out.’ 

““* No,’ answered the accused, ‘he has not forgot- 
tenit. Itis to pour oil into the lamp that he now 
comes and its fountain shall be of gold before a 
month passes, if its light never shines upon those who 
wish to dry the only streams that can fill it,’ 

“¢The roaring streams which come from the 
mountains, though they may roll down some grains 
of gold in their course ; running off, leave a desert 
behind them, which nothing can make fertile.’ 

“*No,’ said O Meer Sing, drawing himself up, 
‘the stagnant waters of the plain shine on the eye, 
but do not satisfy the thirst of man. The lordly 
Ganges, when he comes down in his power, may do 
mischief to the timid andthe negligent; but he scat- 
ters riches and plenty where he runs, for those who 
know how to improve by the benefits he bestows.’ 

“ «When the harvest appears, we shall credit the 
tongue that foretold it.’ 

“+ Seid Hassan was not so unbelieving, when he 


, took part of the spoil of the diamond merchants of 


Golconda, to light his altars,’ retorted O Meer Sing, 
bitterly. 

““* How could the spoil of the unbelieving dogs be 
so properly used as to light the tomb of their master? 
Has he nota right to share in allthat belongs to his 
subjects !’ 

“And he shall share, I have already told you; 


take this for earnest,’ and he drew a heavy bag trom 


his girdle; ‘your counsel has been useful to me on 
former occasions. Tell me, good father, that vou 
will never make known the path through the jungle 
to the encampment, and your sanctity shall have 
wherewith to make it shine in the eyes of all men.’ 

“*The sanctity of Seid Hassan shines in the lig!t 
of the Prophet's countenance! butif he is disposed 
to fill with oil the lamps which burn to his honor, tar 
be it from his humblest servant to leave them eold.’ 

«Murder! robbery! thieves! help! O my masier! 
my master!’ shouted a voice in the court. which at 
every word sounded nearer and nearer, 

** At first the two occupants of the cell were, with 
the natural indifference of natives, disposed to go on 
with the affair they had in hand, leaving those without 
to look to their own business; but the next exclaim. 
tion which reached their ears, had an electiie efiect 


on both, and at the same instant they stood on the 
feet, confronting each other. 
‘““¢Itis Seid Hassan to whom the servant of Ali 


Cawn would go, in the ashes which have faitien upon 
his head;’ said a voice without the door. ‘Ms mas- 
ter was coming to him with a great offering, bat he 
is robbed and murdered, and there is none left but 
me.’ 

“Is this what has been revealed to O Meer Sing ?’ 
demanded the fakir, for the first time looking fuli in 
his eyes, while his own sparkled with every cruel pas- 
sion. 

““Q Meer Sing returned the glance, and for a min- 


| ute they stood opposite to each other, their black eyes 


dilated with the venom of two snakes, who seemed 
just ready to throw themselves upon each other in 
mortal combat; ‘Was it by robbing a devout Mussul- 
man on his pilgrimage, that O Meer Sing thought to 
make the lamps burn at Secundra 7’ 

“‘Itis a lie,’ answered the accused, whose pas- 
sions, when they were roused, overpowered every 


sense of danger; ‘a base unfounded lie! There are 
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more likely to do such 
» ition does not stoop to dogs!’ 

ic fakir threw upon hima glance which it would 

‘Gout to define; the veins strongly marked in 

is forehead swelled like whip-cord; but he moved 

aut his body, and answered not a word. O Meer 

marked the swelling venom of the coiled snake, and 

iaughed in scorn, 

‘“** Rest here,’ said Seid Hassan, calmly, taking no 
notice of the insult, ‘if life is sweetto you, while | go 
out.’ 

‘‘The clamor in the court had increased to a great 
degree, though no one had ventured to disturb the 
privacy of the reverend father, hearing from the oth- 
er fakirs that he was engaged in the duties of conso- 
lation. When he quitted the cell, he drew a bolt on 
the outside which fastened O Meer Sing in the narrow 
apartment, without the power of leaving it until his 
jailer thought proper. It might be to secure him from 
the intrusion of others; at all events O Meer Sing, 
according to his custom, thought it wise to reconnoi- 
tre the place, and taking up the chirague (a little 
earthen lamp so called) for that purpose, he discover- 
eda hitof white paper on the spot where the fakir 
ia! been seated. Upon examination it proved to be 
a Etndostance note from Agra, offering a good sum 

sa reward to any persomw hom he would getto con- 
duct the Company’s troops to O Meer Sing’s strong- 
hold inthe jungle, 

“<The villain! the double-faced dissembling  vil- 
lain! there is but one way to bind him. If L had fol- 
lowed Byram’s advice, the last time he was there, he 
would not have been here now to chaffer like a pedlar 
formy life, or my troop—but it is not too late for him 
who cannot fix a friend, to silence an enemy.’ 

‘‘ He examined the small door at the further end of 
the cell, and found that it was also fastened on the 
outside like that by which he entered; having vainly 
tried with his dagger to effect an opening in the solid 
dvor, by which he might force back the bolt, he re- 

‘ated to the further end of the little place, and mak- 
ine a running leap, struck his foot with all his strength 
against the stubborn door, which, notwithstanding 
reatest exertions, refused to move. He felt now 

iced, that the toil was well set: and furious at the 

murght, tried a last effort, though it was only in des- 
peration that he would have used means attended by 
so much noise. He drew forth one of his pistols, and 
placing it exactly opposite to the bar, fired through 
it, (ius forming a channel which he instantly cram- 
med with powder from his horn, and re-loading his 
pistol, twisted up the paper into a match, which he 
fastened to the hole he had just bored, held up the 
lamp to light the projecting end, and retired intoa 
corner. [nan instant it exploded, shivering the massy 
bar to splinters, and the door swung open on its hing- 
es; he had not a moment to lose, and with his pistol 
in his hand, he passed into another cell, which had 
two doors, one on each side, and secured inwardly, 
He drew the bolts of both, and found that on the left 
side opened without the court, while the other on the 
rizht led into it. He crept out under the covert of a 
shatow,and saw Seid Hassan, standing before his 
shrine, and giving orders, as he was certain from his 
movements, to several men who stood round him, 
armed with spears and matchlocks, to seize him in 
the cell. 

‘© Meer saw, with asensation of exultation, that 
notwithstanding the number of his enemies, they all 
hung back, and were shy at presenting themselves be- 
fore a single individual. ‘He is an enemy of the 
Company and of the Prophet,’ said Seid Hassan, 
‘his hands are wet with the blood of a true believer, 
and he is heavy with the spoils he has taken. The 
Company Sahib has offered a great reward to any 
one who will bring himin alive or dead. He came to 
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me with his mouth filled with lies; but our glorious 
Prophet (who never suffers the blood of his follow- 
ers to sink into the ground) discovered to the most 
unworthy of his servants, the deed of this unbelieving 
miscreant, written in blood upon his forehead.’ 

‘The fakir’s miracle was suited to the minds of 
his hearers, and a murmur of indignatian rose among 
them: ‘ Aye,’ continued the orator, ‘and the Compa- 
ny knew that the good Mussulmans who frequent 
Secundra, hate the evil ways of this man, and all his 
tribe ; and would work hard to earn the reward.’ 

““O Meer ground his teeth in the shadow where he 
stood, like a wolf watching the prey upon which he 
was prepared to spring ; the men excited by the fa- 
kir’s promises, moved towards the cell. O Meer 
made a dart, fired his pistol, and Seid Hassan fell on 
his shrine. The report of the first pistol had been 
deafened by the thickness within which it was fired, 
but this rung through the lofty mosque with echoes, as 
ifa general discharge, instead of a single shot, had 
been fired. 

“«’The robbers are here! the murderers are come!’ 
shouted fifty voices atthe same moment; but he who 
had done the deed, staid not until the first panic had 
subsided, and search should be made for its author. 
Satisfied with the revenge he had taken, he crossed 
through the cell from which he had last emerged, 
and finding himself without the court, made all possi- 
ble speed to the shed where he had left his fleet Ally 
Buxus, and putting himto his utmost speed, he held 
forw ard at arate which few horses in India could 
equal. All the country behind him was up in arms, 
and he had reason to know from what had passed be- 
tween Captain Bently and Ali Cawn, that the former 
with his party could not be at any great distance from 
him. His determination was to push on for his own 
encampment, in the hope that he might find a suffi- 
cient number of his troop to fight their ground, if 
they were attacked before he could effect an orderly 
retreat. So many of his people had been with him in 
Oude, and he had travelled at such a rate since he had 
left Lucknow, that he feared none of those had time 
to meet in the general rendezvous, which had been for 
several years their undisturbed quarters during the 
rains, which were now upon the point of setting in. 
Could he by any Ineans delay the coming of Captain 
Bently’s party for ten days, he was certain that he 
would have force sufficient to bid open defiance, if it 
were necessary, to that sent against him. [f, in his 
present circumstances, he were forced to fly further 
to the northward, he should lose every hope of collect- 
ing his troop before the end of the rains; or perhaps 
would subject them to be cut off in small parties; or, 
still more humiliating, force them, for want of pro- 
tection, to engage themselves with other leaders of 
his own profession. 

‘While engaged in these reflections, he turned sud- 
denly upon a small band of travellers, amongst whom 
with three others, he ata glance recognised the white 
horse of AliCawn. The travellers journeyed as fast 
as their beasts could carry them, and at the sound of 
approaching hoofs, crowded as much together as pos- 
sible, as if to conceal the white horse in the midst of 
them; but the eyes which now looked upon them with 
the satisfaction of gratified revenge, were not to be 
deceived. 

‘«¢ They have made sure work,’ he thought, ‘and 
were it not forthe babbling cowardly fool they have 
suffered to escape to Secundra, the C ompany’s troops 
might yet be made to wait for the intelligence he will 
never carry tothem. But still, had it not been for 
his howling, I might have been caught in the trap of 
the other hypocrite. Now neither the one nor the 
other can tell tales, nor carry them; and all men 


shall know, that those who engage with a Pindaree 
chief, make the engagement for life or for death.’ 
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““Q Meer earnestly wished tor the presence of his | 
lieutenant, but he had left him behind in Oude; and 
though he was also well mounted, his horse could not 
compare with Ally Buxus; and it was not to be ex- 
pected thatif even the roads were open, he could 
make his appearance yet for a few days. 

“« My faithful comrade,’ he said, addressing his 
steed, ‘you are now my only friend; many others 
have deceived me, and plotted my ruin; but you have 
been always true, you have carried me safe through 
every danger, you have been my companion by day 
and by night; we have eaten the same bre: id, and 
drunk the same water, and slept side by side. My 
brother! the son of my mother! you are next to my 
right hand, my best hope.’ The horse, sensible to 
the tones of his master’s voice, moved his ears, as if 
pleased with the accent of kindness, without slacken- 
ing his rapid course. 

‘‘Had O Meer Sing been born to rule, he would 
have left the reputation of a justand warlike prince 
behind him; had he commanded an army, he pos- 
sessed those qualities which would have ensured him, 





the character of a brave and able general. As it was, | 
his talents, like edge tools misapplied, had been em- 

ployed not to build but to destroy ; and the evil pro- | 
pensities of the natural man, unchecked by moral or | 
religious education, had borne fearful fruit. O Meer 
Sing’s ambition lead him to prefer heading a banditti, 
to serving under a king; and,as his troops amount- 
ed to thousands, he thought his ravages as much en- 
titled to fame as if hereditary rule had authorized 
them. He was endowed with the powers of mind 
and body which commanded popular applause, when 
not exerted against the peace and order of society ; 
and it was no wonder, if in a country like the north- 
ern provinces of India, subdivided among petty prin- 
ces, and torn asunder by domestic broils, and the jar- 
ring competition of separate interests, he should have 
viewed his own profession and character in a very 
different light to that in which it must have appeared 
to all but his own followers.”’ p. 119-27. 











A Journey Round My Room; followed by a Nocturn- 
al Expetition in the Same Regions. By Count 
Xavier de Maistre. From the French, by the 
Translator of the ‘‘ Russian Tales” of the same Au- | 
thor. 12mo. Philadelphia, 1829. Carey, Lea, 
and Carey. | 


CikcUMSTANCEs prevent us from entering into a pro- | 
per review of this amusing work at the present time; | 
but we lay before our readers copious extracts from | 
its pages, “and shall resume the subject in another pa- | 
per. The author has been long known to the literary | 
world as amost agreeable and vivacious writer ; and | | 
he has found a translator fully able to sustain his re- 
putation to the English reader. The task has indeed | 
been well accomplished, and the spirit of the original | 
is transfused into the version before us, without any of 
that awkward stiffvess which usually accompanies a | 
close translation. The specimens which we extract 
will sufficiently show the accuracy of this remark, 

The author's ideas of the luxury of a comfortable 
bed will meet with the full concurrence of a large 
number of readers. 


“« Chapter v. 





“ Beyond my arm-chair, going north, you will find my 
bed, which stands in the back part of my chamber 
and which offers the most pleasant prospect ; it is in- | 
deed happily situated, for the first rays of the sun | 
flicker through its curtains, | see them on a fine sum- | 
mer day advance along the whitewashed wall; the | 
elms, which are before my windows, divide them into | 
a thousand rays, and make them dance upon my bed, 
and color all around with the most charming tints. I 


| alabaster 


hear the twittering of the swallows who have coloniz- 
ed the roof of the house, and the confused warbling 
of the other birds that roost in the elms; a thousand 
buoyant fancies fillmy mind, and few awake so quiet- 
ly, and with more pleasant sensations than myself. 

‘‘[ must confess that I love to draw out those deli- 
cious moments, and to muse in a warm bed. Is there 
a place more congenial to the workings of the imagina- 
tion, or more apt to awaken tender feelings, than the 
one in which | sometimes forget myself sv entirely ! 
My modest friend, be not afraid; can | not speak of 
the happiness of a lover, who for the first time, folds 
in his arms his virtuous wife ? Pleasure, which shall 
ever want a name, why does my sad destiny condemn 
me never to enjoy thee! where does a mother so 
quickly forget all her sufferings, as in the blessing of 
beholding her newborn child?) The most bewitching 
delights, the fairest creatures of fancy and of hope, 
flutter around us in our beds, and there alone do we 
choose to forget, during one half of our lives the sor- 
rows of the other. But how many joyful and sad re- 
collections crowd at once on my mind! Singular 
medley of situations, in which terror is so nigh to ce- 
lestial raptures ! 

“In a bed we enter the world, and in a bed we die. 
It is a stage whereon mankind perform by turns, 
amusing comedies, laughable farces, and horror 
awakening tragedies. It is a cradle wreathed with 
flowers; itis the throne of Cupid, it is a sepulchre.”’ 

* * > 


* * 


“| forgot while speaking of my bed, to advise eve- 
ry one who indulges such fancies, to have the curtains 
of white and rose colors: for colors act powerfully 
on our spirits. Those which I recommend are conse- 
crated to pleasure and hoppiness. Nature, in bestow- 
ing them upon the rose, has given her the diadem of 
Flora’s empire ; and when she wishes us to expect a 
beautiful day, she colors the clouds at sunrise with 
those delightful tints. One day we toiled along a 
steep ascent; Rosalie ran before us ; her natural alac- 
rity seemed to give her wings: we could not follow 
her. When she had reached the top of the hill, she 


smi'ed at our slowness with laughing eyes. Never, 


_perhaps were my two favorite colors so all-subduing. 


Her rosy cheeks, her coral lips, her pearly teeth, her 
neck, contrasted with the verdure around 
her, ravished our sight. We stopped to behold the 
fair creature. I will say nothing of her blue eyes, 
nor of the look she darted upon us, for fear of wand- 
ering again from the theme of my chapter, and also, 
because I must endeavor to remember less fr equently 
that happy day. It is enough that [ have given the 
most exquisite specimen of the supe riority of the rose 
and the white over al! other colors, and of their influ- 
ence on human happiness.” " . . 

It can hardly be necessary to inform our readers 
‘that “the other” and “it” as made use of by our au- 
|thor refer to his body, from which his soul is in the 
habit of making frequent pilgri images. He sometimes 
| distinguishes it, as will be seen in the course of our ex- 
tracts, by the less courteous appellation of “ the beast.” 

“« Chapter xiv. 

“‘] said that I was extremely fond of meditating in 
a warm bed, and that the colors of the curtains con- 
tribute much to the pleasures I enjoy. 

“To add a zest to this pleasure, | have directed 


|my servant to enter my room half an hour before the 
,, time I generally rise. 


I hear his noiseless step as he 
treads softly upon his toes. I voluptuously relish the 
delight of knowing that I sleep; a delight, I conceive, 


| too delicate and evanescent, to be understood by eve- 


ry body. I am awake enough to be conscious that } 
am not so altogether, and to be delighted by the cer- 
tainty, that the hour of business and of trouble is yet 
in the sand-glass of ‘old sexton Time.’ But by and 





; 
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bye, my seivant makes a little noise; tor what is 
more difficult than to restrainour motions ! he knows 
moreover that the fatal moment is near. He looks at 
my watch, and at his will, my seals strike together 
a: id jingle ; [ still take good care not to be of too deli- 
cate hearing. and there is no little trick that | do not 
resort to, on purpose to prolong the sweet and fugi- 
tive moments. | have twenty things to call for, and 
by giving my directions peevishly, I shew plainly 
enough that they are mere tricks to remain a little 
longer between my sheets; but Joannetti is as cun- 
niag a dog as myself, and convinced that his resis- 
tance ensures him my esteem, he disobeys. 

* At length, when | have exhausted all my sly 
subterfuges, he steps forward right into the middle of 
the reom, and remains there, his arms folded, firm as 
a statue. 

‘Surely nothing can be said against this delicate 
and ingenious mode of upbraiding me, and I there- 
fore immediatly lower sail, or rather rub my eves, ex- 
tend my arms with a yawn, and situp. If the read- 
er examine my servant’s proceedings, he will find, 
that in many circumstances as delicate as the one 
which | have related, silence and good sense are in- 
finitely preferable to the display of infinite refine- 
ment. ‘The most elaborate speech on the danger of 
slothfulness and procrastination would not make me 
relinquish my bed, so quickly as the mute reproach of 
Signor Joannetti. 

‘¢ Joanetti is a most honest fellow, and precisely the 
man that a traveller like myself could wish. He is 
accustomed to the frequent pilgrimage of my soul, 
and never laughs at the follies of (the other; on the 
contrary, when he sees if alone, he sometimes guides 
it, and it may then be said to be curbed by two souls. 
When, for instance, it is engaged at its toilet, he 
winks to make me aware that it is about putting the 
stocking on the wrong side, or the coat before the 
waistcoat. My soul has often been delighted to see 
poor Joannetti running after 7/, in the garden of the 
castle, to inform it, that it had no hat upon its skull, 
or no handkerchief in its pocket. 

“On a certain day, (must I confess it to my shame 7) 
that brainless thing would liave gone to court without 
asword, as if it were grand-master of ceremonies, 
who needs no other arms than his wand of office, had 
not honest Joanetti stopped it at the bottom of the 
staircase. 


“ Chapter xv. 


“<« Pray, Joannetti, hang that portrait up again!’ 
He had assisted me to clean it, about as much aware 
of the flow and ebb which so promptly succeed each 
other in my mind, as of what is going on in the moon, 
that regulator of all tides. He had, nevertheless, 
given me the moist sponge, by his own inspiration, 
and had unconsciously caused my soul to+run thou- 
sands of miles in an instant. Instead of putting the 
portrait in its usual place, he carefully dried it with a 
cloth. 

“By some sudden change in his face I discovered 
that he was solving some problem in the secret of his 
soul. ‘Well, Joannetti, what hast thou to say against 
the portrait?’ ‘Oh, nothing, Sir.’ ‘Tell me, Joan- 
netti.’ Thereupon Joannetti put the portrait upon 


one of the drawers of my writing table, and going | 


backwards a few steps, said, ‘I wish you could tell 
me why Madame looks at me from whatever place I 
look at her. Inthe morning when I make your bed, 
she is turned towards me; and when I go near the 





me.’ Joannetti remained silent. 1 stretched myself 
out in my arm chair, and letting my head fall upon 
my breast, gave inyself up to very serious reflections. 
What a sudden light ! Unhappy lover! whilst thou 
frettedst at thy cruel separation from her, somebody 
had, perhaps, supplied thy place; whilst thy soul 
cleaved to her portrait—whilst thou wert flattering 
thyself that (at least, in that lifeless image) she look- 
ed at thee alone, the picture, as false as the original, 
followed every body with the eyes, and denies a smile 
to none. 

“This is a most striking moral resemblance be- 
twixt certain portraits and their originals, never be- 
fore noticed, for aught I know, by any philosopher art- 
ist or moralist; and in this manner my discoveries 
multiply and increase in importance, 

** Chapler xvi. 

“‘ Joannetti was still motionless in the expectation 
of my answer to his questions. Weary of my sad 
reveries, | at length raised my head out of the folds of 
my travelling coat, in which I had enveloped it to 
muse with greater ease. After a short silence, I 
turned my arm chair towards him— Joannetti,’ said I, 
‘hast thou forgotten thata picture is a plane surface, 
and that the rays of light which proceed from the’— 
Joannetti opened his eyes wide, and his mouth was 
half gaping, which, according to Lebrun, is the ex- 
pression of unutterable astonishment. Certainly the 
beast has read that lecture, for my soul was well aware 
the honest Joannetti has no idea of a plane surface, 
and much less of the rays of light. The prodigious 
separation of his eye- -lids, which generally incline to 
a close fellowship, made me sensible of my blunder, 
and | thought that the wisest thing I could do, was to 
muffle my head again within my riding coat. After 
a little time | determined to dine at that period of my 
journey; the morning was far advanced; a step 
more within my room might have delayed my dinner 
till night. I let myself slide to the edge of my arm- 
chair, and placing my feet on the mantlepiece, pa- 
tiently waited the call for dinner. This is a delight- 
ful posture—it would be difficult to discover one that 
unites more advantages, or which agrees better with 
the indispensable pauses of a long journey. 

“Rosina, my faithful dog, never fails then to pull 
at the skirts of my coat, to compel me to take her in 
my lap, where she is sure to find a ready and comfort- 
able couch in the vortex of the angle formed by my 
legs: the letter V represents admirably my attitude. 
Rosina leaps up if | am not mindful of her call on my 
attention, and I often find her in my lap before I am 
aware of it—my hands soon arrange themselves in 
the manner most calculated for her convenience, ei- 
ther from a secret sympathy that exists between that 
animal and the other, or from mere chance—Chance ! 
no, reader, | am no believer in chance, and a down- 
right antagonist of the gloomy system built upon that 
basis—upon that word, | should say, without meaning, 
I would rather believe in magnetism, and Martinism 
too. No! never talk to me of chance. 

“‘ There is so much reality in the relation which ex- 
ists betweeen the two aforesaid animals, that when 
from mere absence of mind, or because dinner is yet 
distant, I am obliged to make a halt, Rosina never 
fails to signify the joy of her inmost heart, when she 
beholds me in that posture which is the ordinary sig- 


‘nal of the approaching repast; she wags her bushy 


tail, and sweeps the floor, but her natural discretion 


' prevents her from being troublesome, and the other 
‘looks upon her and smiles graciously at her good 


window she still follows me with her eyes.’ ¢ And. 
_plaining the secret causes of their mute communion, 


thus, Joannetti, if there were many persons in the 
room, say ten or twenty gentlemen, this fair one 


would ogle them all, and have a leer of invitation for | 


each.’ ‘I dare say, master, she would smile at those 


breeding ; and although both are incapable of ex- 


they exchange agreeable sensations which never will 
be made intelligible by being ascribed to chance. 
Our next extract is from a different part of the vol- 


who may chance to come or to go, just as much as at | ume, and on a different subject. 
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** Chapler Xxxv1. 


‘| have promised to sketch a dialogue between my | 


soul and the other; but there are some chapters which 
flow irresistibly from my pen, and distort the plan of 
my narrative. Such is the one which my books sug- 
gest ; but I will endeavor to make it as short as pos- 
sible, though twice the time I have to spend in my 
travels, would be insufiicient to describe that delight- 
ful portion of the countries, through which T journey. 
Wonder, if you please, gentle reader, but it is a fact, 
that my library consists of novels, yes, of novels, and 


of the best poctical works. As if I, not having enough | 


of my own troubles, were fain to share the sorrows of 
a thousand fictitious personages. How many tears 
have vou cost me, Clarissa and Werter! By seeking 
sorrow and suffering in the world of imagination, | 
have the satisfaction of finding what I have not yet 
met with in the world of realities in which | move, 


perfect goodness, pure disinterestedness, spotless | 


virtue. In the one, [ behold a peerless beauty, (de- 
pend upon it reader, my imagination will not forget a 
single charm,) a model of equanimity, of candor and 
of constancy. A very short acquaintance with her is 
sufficient to make me sensible of her worth, and I 
throw the book aside, which represents her so imper- 
fectly, and at the fictive charmer’s side, I ramble 
through scenes so beautiful, that not the sweet grove 

Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inspired 

Castalian spring, might with this Paradise 

Of Eden strive. 

‘Name me the painter who can trace even a mere 
outline of the heavenly region, where | place the idol 
of my heart; name the poet, whose muse can des- 
cribe the sensations with which it then overflows. 

‘* How often have I not cursed Cleareland* for his 
rushing headlong into disgrace and despair. [ hate 
the books that picture such a succession of misfor- 
tunes; but when I happen to lay my hand upon it, I 
cannot help reading it through. How could I leave 
this poor man among the Abaquis ? He will be lost 
among the savages! Lam still less able to forsake him 
when he endeavors to rescue himself. I share at 
length, his sorrows, and take so sincere an interest in 
him and his forlorn family, that the sudden appear- 
ance of the ferocious Ruintons freezes my blood, and 
I feel as much asif | were, myself, in danger of being 
roasted alive and devoured by those monsters. 

“When I have wept and loved to my heart’s con- 
tents I take up some favorite poem, and fly into 
another world. 


“ Chapler xxxvut. 


‘“‘ The whole interval between the expedition of the 
Argonauts and the assembly of Notables of France; 
the space between the remotest limits of the infernal 
regions, the most distant star beyond the milky way, 
the bounds of the Universe, and the gates of Chaos, 
are opeu to my rambling spirit, to expatiate in at leis- 
ure, unrestrained by time or space. There 1 rove 
with Homer, Milton, Virgil, Ossian, &c. &e. 
events between the age of Jason and Necker’s admin- 
istration—all the countries, worlds and beings that 
have existed in that long interval, are my own, as le- 
gitimately as the vessels which entered the Pirzus be- 
longing toa single Athenian citizen. I love above all, 
the poets who carry me into the remotest antiqnity. 
The death of Agamemnon, the furies which persecute 
the murderer ard son of Clytemnestra, and the whole 
woful story of Atreus’ royal race, whom the Gods 
persecuted, inspire me with more awe than recent 
events. Lo! behold the urn with the remains of 
Orestes ! who can look at it without trembling :— 





* One of Abbe Prevost’s novels. 


All the | 


Within this urn tis body lies— 
Electra.—Now by tiv Gods, O stranger, if this vase 
Contains Orestes, give it to my hands; 
‘That o’er bis ashes as T pour my tears, 
Myself and all my race I may bewail, 

The mournful burden.—By a stranger's hands, 
These duties paid, thou coim’st a little dust 
Closed ina little urn. 
Unhappy me, 
Hlow vain is all my former nurturing care, 
All the sweet toi! for thee >mployed, how lost! 
| Cold ashes and an unavailing shade, 
Wretched remains ! and whata wreteham I! 
Thus art thou come! How mournful! Wo is me! 
Woirat rain ou thy sister hast thou brought! 
Yes, dear Orestes. ruin on my head 
Thy death hath brought—O miserable me! 
Receive me then within thy sheltering urn; 
Nothing to nothing; that thenceforth with thee, 
| Tin the realins beneath may ever dwell. 


| 


| « Electra! unfortunate sister, cease to lament; it is 
Orestes himself who holds the urn, and the ashes 
which it contains, are those of his enemies. 

‘““Qne would seek now, in vain, for shores like 
those of ‘ Xanthus’ silvery flood’ and ‘ Scamander’s 
honored stream,’ or for a garden like that of the Hes- 
perides, or for countries like Arcadia. Show me 
| Lemnos, where 

deep below 
In hollow caves the fires of Etna glow ; 
Show me 
The fruitful Isle of Crete, well known to fame 
Sacred to Jove’s imperial name, 
—with large command, 
And on its plains a hundred cities stand. 
Guide me to 
The Cretan labarynth of old, 
With wandering ways and many a winding fold, 
Where is the rock which the injured Ariadne watered 
with her tears? We have no Theseus, and still less a 
Hercules. Mankind, all our laurelled heroes includ- 
ed, has degenerated into a race of pigmies, whom the 
/vanquisher of Antwus would have crashed together, 
| in the hide of the Numezan lion. 
“When, at other times, | wish to indulge in scenes 
| of rapturous ecstacy and revel in all the luxuries of 
imagination, | seize the folds of the azure mantle of 
| Albion’s blind immortal bard, when he soars towards 
Heaven, in his search after the throne of Omnipo- 
tence. What new muse supports him at that im- 
measurable height, towards which no mortal before 
| him had dared to lift his eyes ? From Heaven’s pave- 
ment, which Mammon beheld ‘ with looks downward 
bent,’ | descend with horror into the dark caves 
where Satan dwells; I assist at the infernal council, I 
mingle with the crowd of the fallen angels, and hear 
their blasphemous discourse. 

“| cannot avoid feeling some regard for Satan 
|(Milton’s Satan | mean) when he is hurled from Heav- 
‘en. Offended at the obstinacy of the Prince of Dark- 
ness, I cannot help, nevertheless, admiring his forti- 
tude and intrepidity in the extremity of his misfor- 
‘tune. Although | am well aware of the wo conse- 
' quent upon the fell enterprize which wafted him from 


\the gates of hell, to disturb the “happy nuptial 














| league’ of our first parents, | cannot wish him to per- 
| ish in the ‘ hoary deep,’— 
“a dark 


Iilimitable ocean, without bound, 
Without dimension.” 


I fear I could find in my heart to stretch forth my 
hand to help him over the wild abyss. Nay, itis per 
haps mere shame that prevents me from doing it. I 
‘follow him step by step, and derive as much pleasure 

in travelling thus with him, as inthe most honest com- 
pany. Reflection whispers in my ear that this is Sa- 
tan, the arch-felon; that he schemes the perdition of 
man; that he is a true demagogue—not like those of 
Athens, but of France; yet nothing can cure me of my 
prepossession in his favor. 





Sa 
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“What sublimity in the conception! What bold- 
ness in the execution ! 

“When the wide and ‘thrice three-fold gates’ of 
hell fly open, and the ‘ pit of night and chaos’ yawns 
to his eyes in all its horror, Satan looks awhile into 
the grave of Nature, and 

‘at last his sail-broad vans 
He spreads for flight, and in the surging smoke 
Uplifted, spurns the ground.” 

Let the most intrepid try to imitate him. To me 
this seems the most glorious journey that ever has 
been performed, 

“ O'er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hand, wings or feet ” 
*tis infinitely bolder than the ‘Journey round my 
Room.’”’ p. 68-75. 
“« Chapter xxx1x. 


‘‘T have promised a dialogue ; and I will mak2 my 
promise good. It was day-break; the sun gilded the 
summit of Mount Viso, and those of the highest peaks 
of the island which is exactly on the opposite part of 
the globe; and ¢he ofher was already awake, whether 
it was roused so early by dreaming, which often 
throws it into a disagreeable and gratuitous agitation ; 
or that the drawing near of the Carnival vexed its 
spirits ; the Carnival! that epoch of pleasure and fol- 
ly, which has as great an influence on many a human 
frame as the phases of the moon or the conjunction 
of certain planets. Certain it is that i/ had its eyes 
wide open, when my soul also shook off the clankless 
chain with which sleep had bound her. She had, for 
a long time, partaken confusedly of the sensations of 
the other, but she was still too much shrouded in the 
dark crape of night and of slumber: and she took 
this crape for fair gauze, fine linen, and muslin. My 
soul being thus wrapped up, the god of sleep, in or- 
der to retain her longer in his shadowy domain, en- 
chained her with fetters of the fairest tresses and ring- 
lets, but loose and disheveled, and with ribbons and 
a necklace of pearls ; so that the hardest heart would 
have pitied her, on beholding her in such a dilemma, 
The agitation of my better half was felt by the other, 
this again reacted upon the soul; and I found myself 
in an indescribable condition, when, on a sudden, my 
soul, either by her natural power or some fortunate 
accident, succeeded in lifting herself from under her 
burthen. I do not know whether she emerged 
through some favoring opening, or whether she had 
the courage to throw off the weight which oppressed 
her; the latter seems the most probable: at any rate 
she escaped from the labyrinth in which she was in- 
volved. The tresses were still there, but instead of 
being an obstacle they were rather a means; for my 
soul seized them as a man who is near being drowned, 
eagerly grasps the grass which grows along the shore: 
but the necklace broke, and the pearls rolled here and 
there upon the sofa, and from thence down on the ele- 
gant inlaid floor of Madame de Hautcastel; for, 
strange to tell, my soul, by the most inexplicable 
whim, fancied herself in that lady’s apartment. A 
large bunch of violets fell also, and in that critical 
moment my soul awoke, and returned to her own 
abode, escorted by reality and common sense: | 
need not say that she highly disapproved of all that 
had occurred during her absence; and here begins 
the dialogue reserved for Chapter xxxix. 

** Never before had my soul met with so bad a re- 
ception from her companions; and the upbraidings 
with which she revenged herself, made the fire of dis- 
cord blaze the brighter; the whole household was in 
uproar; there was not a shadow of mutual respect or 
conciliation ; all was rebellion and confusion. 

“* Holla,’ cried my soul, ‘it is thus, that instead of 
recruiting your forces, during my absence, by a sound 
and tranquil sleep, and enabling yourself thereby to 
better execute my commands, you have the insolence 











(this was rather a harsh word) to indulge in raptures of 
which I never approved ?’ 

** Little accustomed to such a haughty rebuke, the 
other angrily replied— 

«It becomes you well, madam (for it is better to 
drop all familiarity )—It becomes you well to assume 
such a countenance of decency and virtue! Is it not 
through the wild wanderings of your imagination, 
and your extravagant fancies, that | have been led to 
do that, for which you chide me now? Why did you 
leave me alone? Why should you have the privilege 
of enjoying selfish pleasures, in lonely journeys ? 
Have | ever murmured at your perambulations in the 
Empyrean fields and in Elysium, your interviews 
with invisible intelligences, your bottomless specula- 
tions, (the other, as the reader will observe, grows 
sarcastic) your air-built castles, or your sublime sys- 
tems! And shall I not have the right to enjoy the 
good things of this world, and the pleasant gifts 
which nature lays before me ? 

‘My soul astonished at this burst of passionate 
feeling and natural eloquence, knew not what to an- 
swer. Anxious to settle the dispute, she determined 
to receive with great forbearance, the reproaches 
which the other had cast upon her, but to avoid the 
humiliation of making, like a defeated combatant, the 
first overtures of peace, she assumed atone becoming 
a high born lady, and thus addressed (he other with 
affected cordiality— I assure you, said she, that no- 
thing would give me greater satisfaction than to see 
you participate in all pleasures fit for your natural 
condition, should [ even not share share in them, 
were such pleasures not pernicious, and did they not 
disturb the good intelligence which’ My soul was 
here suddenly interrupted by the other party : ‘Oh! 
1 am not so foolish as to be deceived by your assumed 
benevolence. The compulsory sojourn which we 
make together, in this house of our pilgrimage; the 
wound which I have received, which nearly destroyed 
me, and which is yet unhealed ; whatare they but the 
consequence of our extravagant pride and of your 
ignorant prejudices? My well being, nay my exis- 





tence are nothing in your eyes, when you are carried 
away by your passions—and you, you say that you 
are concerned for me, and that were it not for the 
warmth of your friendship, you would never have 
given mean unkind word!’ My soul being conscious 
that she could not get the better in this debate, and 
being aware also, that there was no longer any ground 
for discussion, sought to put an end to it: and Joan- 
netti having entered the room, she ordered him to 
bring coflee. The little noise he made in putting 
the breakfast things apon the table, attracted the at- 
tention of the rebel, who instantly forgot the quarrel. 
Thus in showing a toy to a child, it will forget the un- 
wholesome fruit, for which, a little while before, it 
cried and felt so unhappy. 

“1 fell half asleep, while Joannetti prepared the 
coffee, and enjoyed that delicious pleasure, which I 
have described in a former chapter, of a middle state 
between sleeping and waking. The agreeable tap- 
ping which Joannetti produced in shaking off the ash- 
es from the coffee pot against the andiron, rang in 
my ears and caused my fibres to vibrate, just as by 
touching a single string of a harp you make the 
whole octave yield a sound. Soon afterwards, [ saw 
something shadowy, in the shape of a man, and when 
I opened my eyes, I beheld Joaunetti—what a flavor! 
whata treat! Coffee, cream, a heap of dried toast! 
Courteous reader, | beg leave to breakfast, and you 
may do the same if you please. 


* Chapter xu. 


‘‘ Whata store of pleasures nature has provided for 
those who have hearts to enjoy them: how various! 
how delightful! Who could number the multifarious 
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forms they bear as enjoyed by the millions that com- 
— mankind, and according to the several epochs of 
life? The vivid recollections of the sports of child- 
hoed thrill my heart. Shall I attempt to describe the 
joys which enrapture youth when first warmed by 
feeling? In that age in which we are so entirely with- 
out regard to private advantage, that we do not even 
know that we are disinterested: when we are alike 


void of ambition, envy, and all the other passions that | 


debase and torture human nature:—in that age, 
which is, alas! too short, the sun itself seems to shed | 


| 


“ Let such teach others, who tfemselves excel, 
Andcensure freely who have written well.” 

A coptinuous narrative cannot be judged by an un- 
finished and brief extract, any more than the value of 
the ancient cynic’s house was to be estimated by the 
quality of the brick which he exhibited asa sample. 
But the style ofan author may be learned from a short 
passage; and it is for the purpose of affording our 
readers this facility that we make the following ex- 
tract. 

‘ Cornet Fitzroyal, and hissmall party of dragoons, 


more radiance than it ever after possesses; the at-| had proceeded a few miles at a brisk gait, when as- 


mosphere is purer; the springs are more limpid, every 
little stream purls more sweetly ; nature presents as- 
pects, and groves have paths, which we search for in 
vain when we are more advanced in life’s pilgrimage. 
Heavens! what an ambrosial fragrance proceeds 
from yonder flowers! How delicious are these fruits ! 
What a rosy flood of light sheds the morning! All 
women are, then, lovely and true; all men, generous, 
upright, and full of feeling: kindness, sincerity, and 
disinterestedness are sure to be met with every where: 
the world is made up of flowers, virtue, and pleasure. 

‘“ Do not the anxieties of love and the hope of feli- 
city fill our hearts with a thousand lively emotions ? 
Reason herself finds in the contemplation of the visi- 
ble world, ‘so glerious in its action and itself,’ an im- 
mense source of enjoyment. Anon fancy hovers 
over this ocean of pleasure, and enlarges its bounds ; 


’ 


impressions of a different nature mect and combine 


to produce new sources of sensation ; the dreams of 


martial glory mingle with the palpitations of love ; 
liberality to the poor walks hand in hand with self- 
love. Melancholy envelopes us with her gray veil, and 
changes tears into a refreshing dew; the perceptions 
of the mind, the heart’s emotions, the recollections 
even of our senses, are inexhaustible springs of enjoy- 
ment andof happiness. Nobody can, therefore, won- 
der that the noise which Joannetti produced by the 
preparation of my breakfast, and the sight of the lat- 
ter, made so deep and agreeable an impression upon 
me.” 

We close our extracts from* this “amusing volume, 
and are obliged to defer further comments until our 
next. The passages which we have presented to our 
readers are suflicient evidence of the agreeable nature 
of the production ; and itcan be honestly recommend- 
ed to the patronage of those who set down to read 
with no higher motive than the entertainment of the 
passing hour. 








Edge-hill, or The Family of the Fitzroyals. A Novel. 
ByaVirginian. 2vols. 1l2me. Richmond, 1829. 
T. W. White. 

As a first attempt in the department of fictitious histo- 

ry, these volumes would deserve praise, did they ex- 

hibit many more faults than are to be found in their 
pages. The author deprecates criticism; and, ina 
very modest preface, acknowledges that he has not 
the degree of talent requisite for great success in liter- 
rary pursuits. He professes to entertain a considera- 
ble fondness for books, and to be slightly afflicted with 
the epidemic of thetimes, the cacoelhes scribendi. He 
who reads the production with candor, however, must 
admit that the writer has, notwithstanding the mod- 
esty of his claims, exhibited capabilities which, pro- 
perly exerted, will lead him to a very enviable height 
of reputation. We have not space to enter, at the 
present time, into an analysis of his story; but cheese. 
instead, to give place to the following extract. Even 

in this short passage the attentive reader will see 
faults; yet, perhaps we should be exceeding our duty 
were we to point them out with hypercritical minute- 
ness; and it would be well for all literary censors to 
bear inmind the precept of the great English satirist, 


| 
| 





cending a high hill that commanded a wide view of 
the sur ‘rounding country, they halted to allow a short 
respite to their horses. Far ahead, Miss Elmore and 
her faithful attendants were seen moving in gallant 
style, until they were finally lost in the mists of the dis- 
tant landscape ; and Charles now directed his search- 
ing eye behind, in order to trace the first hostile ap- 
pearances in that quarter. A column of dust resem- 
bling a thin white cloud, first disclosed the enemy’s 
approach, and a short time only elapsed when a body 
of English horse, arrayed in their gaudy uniforms, 
were seen sweeping along the highway. 

“* Ten,—fifteen,—twenty '—There are at least 
twenty of them’ —said Charles, counting his adversa- 
ries with as much accuracy as their distance would 
allow— and that is just double our number. ‘One and 
all, troopers,—shall we give them a fight, or take to 
our heels ?”’ 

“* A fight !—a fight !’—roared out half a dozen sol- 
diers at once. The young officer was gratified with 
the temper his men displayed, but not altogether con- 
vinced that prudence justified their zeal. Besides 
the inequality of force, he still felt the effects of his 
wound, and he knew that his own success in wielding 
the broadsword, might move or less influence the is- 
sue of the contest. He was not inclined however, to 
neglect so fair an opportunity to strike the foe, whose 
wanton ravages were spreading @ismay through the 
country ; and still less did he regard a slight disparity 
of force, conscious that skill and valor were more 
than equal to superior numbers. He resolved, there- 
fore, to act according to circumstances; and mean- 
while was intently watchful of every movement which 
betrayed the designs of the Royalists. It was obvious 
they constituted a small detachment only from the 
main body, which on that morning had surprised the 
house of Monteagle,—and from their rapid advance, 
he justly supposed them in ardent pursuit of some ob 
ject, and that object most probably himself. The 
ground he occupied was highly favorable ;—the clust- 
ers of forest trees which shaded the hill, would throw 
around him a protecting mantle, until the enemy ap- 
proached near enough to be charged with effect ; and 
whilst his own war steeds were comparatively fresh, 
those of his adversary would be worn down by their 
toilsome ascent to the brow of the eminence. These 
considerations determined the cornet against his first 
impressions to give battle, and he waited patiently 
with his men drawn up in compact line under their 
wooded shelter, until the hostile column stopped to 
refresh their horses at the clear rivulet which mur- 
mured at the foot of the hill. 

‘«« There is one of them’—said the Cornet to a sol- 
dier near him,—‘ who tarries not for water, but rides 
up as if old Nick were behind him. He’s no soldier 
either, for he wears a plain coat and citizen’s hat.’ 

“<*Tll be hanged’—answered the volunteer, — if 
that is not the mock parson whom we forced to forage 
for us this morning at sunrise. Cornet, let us bore 
him through with a bullet, as he comes up.’ 

“« No !’—said Charles— that will not do either. 
That fellow is as eager on the trail as an old hound; 
but let him pass. Keep close and still, or he’ll give 
the alarm.’ 
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* The fellow was in reality Raniiics —who had not 


only given the British commander information of the 
retreat, but tendered his services as pioneer iu the 
chase, so anxious was he to be revenged for the de- 
grading plight to which his detected enormities had 
reduced him. He rode swiftly by, without noticing 
or suspecting the party in ambush, who obeying the 
Cornet’s order, remained as still as possible. Mean- 
while, the enemy ascended the hill with rapidity,— 
and Charles could easily perceive as they approached, 
that riders as well as horses, were dispirited by the 
morning’s ride. Their swords slept quietly in their 
scabbards, and though they moved at a brisk gait, 
they evinced no apprehension whatever of lurking 
danger. It was this deceitful sense of security which 
proved the total overthrow, and almost the utter de- 
struction, of the royal party. Just as they goaded 
their panting steeds to the top of the hill, the Cornet 
uttered the fearful word of command— 

““« Now, my lads,—now fora brave charge. On— 
on my boys, but remember to give them quarter! 

“ The gallant line instantly wheeled in order, and 
rushed furiously on the foe. The shock was tremen- 
dous. ‘The blast of the whirlwind is not more quick 
and desolating, than was the sudden and terrible on- 
set of the young Virginians. The clatter of gleaming 
swords—the shrill exclamations of terror and surprise, 
and the wild shrieks of the wounded and dying, min- 
gled in one appalling note of discord ; and even the 
very forests around seemed agitated by the wailings 
and havoc of mortal conflict. ‘The weapons of the as- 
sailants were soon crimsoned with the blood of the fall- 
en foe. Horses and horsemen were dashed together 
down the dangerous slope of the hill, and were strug- 
gling desperately for life and safety. In vain the 
leader of the English party attempted torally his sur- 
prised and panic-struck followers. Such of them as 
survived, fled with precipitation along the steep de- 
scent, leaving the victors not only masters of the field, 
but apparently eager to pursue the routed and broken 
column, to complete its destruction 

“¢Hold! said the Cornet, in a voice of thrilling en- 

ergy and decision. ‘ Let not a man follow, at his peril ! 
You have already shed blood enough,—and no brave 
soldier would trample ou a vanquished enemy. 

“The order was promptly obeyed,—for none, how- 
soever inclined, would dare to thwart that determined 
purpose which they saw kindled in the lookand man- 
ner of their youthful superior. In him, the soldier’s 
first fiery impulse was subdued by kindlier feelings ; 
and having by a single bold manauvre secured the 
victory, his heart revolted fiom all wanton and cause- 
less sacrifice of human life. The conflict having 
therefore ended, Charles’s first step was to despatch 
three dragoons in pursuit of Jaques, who made a 
fruitless effort to fly by a narrow path which wound 
through a thick brake and united with a public road 
at the base of the eminence.—He might have ese aped 
during the uproar and confusion of the charge, but 
the magical rapidity with which it was made, added 
to the natural confidence that victory would be most 
likely to perch upon the strongest bauner, ke »pt him 
within convenient distance—a passive observer of the 
scene. He was easily overtaken and made prisoner ; 
and the Cornet, justly suspecting that the day’s tra- 
gedy would never have happened without his instiga- 
tion, felt strongly inclined to inflict a summary and 
exemplary punishment. For the present, however, 
he was content to place him under guard, resolved at 
another period to impress some salutary terror on 
the delinquent. ‘The young officer for a moment was 
irresolute what steps to take with the wounded men, 
who lay prostrate and helpless before him. Whilst it 


seemed unfeeling to abandon them to a wretched fate, 
it might be dangerous to remain long enough to per- 
form the necessary benevolent offices. 


He finally re- 
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‘solve: 4, ai as a sort ‘of a compromise with himse If, to sec oh 
for succor at the nearest house on the ielioieer. if in- 
deed his purpose shouid not be anticipated by the 
British commander himself. — It was presumed, that 
on learning the disastrous issue of the fight, the royal 
leader would march his whole force to the sot, in or- 
der to give relief to the wounded; and, to the slain, 
interment. After providing, therefore, a temporary 
shelter for the disabled enemy, and allaying their fe- 
verish thirst from the brook which ran beneath the 
hill, Charles ordered his comrades to move off briskly, 
himself taking the lead, and securing bis prisoner in 
p. 101-6. 


the centre.”’ 
POETRY. 


SONNETS. 


BY IANTHE. 


“Strength is born 
Tn the deep silence of long suffering hearts, 
Not amidst joy.” 


Mrs. Hemans— Siege of Valencia. 


It is in vain the wearied spirit strives 
With that which doth consume it. 
A strength from suffering, which can laugh to scorn 


rr P 
here is born 


even though it rives 
but the grief that lives 


The stroke of sorrow, 
Our very heart-strings; 

Iorever in the heart, and, day by day, 

Wastes the soul’s high-wrought energies away, 
And wears the lefty spirit down, and gives 

Its own dark hue to life, oh! who can bear ? 
Yet as the black and threatening tempests bring 

New fragrance to earth's flowers and tints more fair, 
So virtues best’neath sorrow’s nurture spring : 

And hope, and joy once gone, what then is left ? 

A heart that trusts in Heaven, though thus of all bereft, 


“ Love has chased sleep from my enthralled eyes 
And made them watchers of mine own heart’s sorrow.” 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Mine eyes are pained with watching ; for the brow 

Of Heaven has lost its crown of starry light, 

And soon jyipon my dim and dazzled sight, 
The gladdening morn will break with all its glow 
Of new-born loveliness. Then let me bow 

The knee to heaven, and lift my heart in prayer, 

Ereearth with allits vain and troublous care 
Comes back upon my spirit; ere the flow 

Of holy thoug yet 
That L would pray, beloved one; for thy lot 


ht be stayed : tis for thee 
I dare to question God’s untold decree, 

And ask the bliss ny own heart knoweth not. 

Be thy path marked with light!—enough for me 


If in thy glory’s hour, I be not quite forgot. 








SONNET. 


BY P. M. WETMORE, 





“ Come like shadows.” — Shakspeare. 


What mingled fancies crowd the teeming brain 
When memory draws the curtain of her glass, 
And bids her many-featured phantoms pass! 
How many a by-gone scene revives again! 
Youth starts afresh,thespells of hope to weave, 
Now, conning misty page of ancient lore ; 
Anon, inditing madrigals, a store, 
To win from ladye-love a smile at eve. 
And manhood’s ardent hopes are burning there, 
The spirit-breathings of high thought. Above 
Earth’s low desires, the light of changeless love 
Shines quenchless there, undimmed through years of care! 
That hallowed beam will linger round the heart, 
Though hopes lie dead, and all life’s other joys depart. 
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MIND. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


Let others praise the hue 
That mantles on thy face, 
Thine eyes of heavenly blue, 
And mien of faultless grace : 
These charms I freely own, 
But still a higher find ; 
*T will last when beauty’s lown— 
Thy matchless charm of mind. 


The damp of years may quench 
The brightness of thine eye; 
Time’s icy touch may blanch 
Thy cheek’s vermilion die ; 
Thy form may lose its grace ; 
Thy voice its sweet control ; 
But naught can e’er efface 
The beauties of thy soul. 


What’s beauty but a flower 
That blooms in summer’s ray ? 
When pours the wintry shower, 
Its charms will fade away: 
The mind’s a rich perfume 
That winter cannot chill; 
The flower may lose its bloom, 
But fragrance lingers still. 


Stars gem the vault of heaven 
When day’s last hues decline; 
As darker grows the even, 
With brighter ray they shine : 
Thus, in the night of years, 
When youth's gay light is o’er, 
More bright the soul appears, 
Than ere it shone before. 


The leaves, when Autumn blusters, 
Forsake the tree and die, 

But, falling, show rich clusters 
Of fruitage to the eye: 

Thus time, in flying, snatches 
Thy beauty, but displays 

One charm that all o’ermatches— 
A soul that ne’er decays. 








LOVE’S REMEMBRANCER. 
BY THE SAME. 


And is this all remains of thee 
Beloved in youth so well ? 

Of all the charms that threw o’er me 
Affection’s sweetest spell— 

The eye that beamed with light of mind, 

The heart so warm, aud so refined, 
This only left to tell ? 

Yet well does it recall again 

The form beloved—alas! in vain. 


Sad relic! but few months are fled 
Since thou didst grace the brow 

Of her, who in death’s marble bed 
Is coldly sleeping now! 

And when I left my native home 

O’er ocean’s pathless waste to roam, 
With many a whispered vow, 

Did she this raven tress confer, 

And called thee, Love’s Remembrancer. 


I placed thee next my throbbing heart, 
Where soon I hoped to fold 

The maid, of whom alone thou art 
All I can e’er bebold! 


And often, on the moonlight sea, 
I’ve stolen a glance of Jove at thee, 
While pleasures tear-drop rolled, 





To think I soon should cross the main, 
And meet my love—no, ve’er again! 


At last our bark returned once more 
O’er ocean’s heaving breast ; 
And lightly on my native shore 
My thrilling footsteps pressed : 
With breathless haste I sought the form 
That, day and night, through calm and storm, 
Had been my bosom’s guest— 
I sought—but ah! the grave had closed 
Above that form, in death reposed ! 


Dear gift! when now thou meet’st my gaze 
What burning thoughts arise! 

O how the soul of other days 
Comes gushing from mine eyes! 

Ido not weep o’er pleasures fled ; 

Nor mourn I that the loved one’s dead : 
But when remembrance flies 

Back o’er the scenes of early years, 

In vain would [ suppress my tears! 


I weep—yet scarce know why I weep— 
For | wonld not recall 
That being from her dreamless sleep— 
I would not lift the pall 
That shrouds her cold and pulseless breast— 
No! if a word could break her rest, 
Aud give back life, love, all 
That once made life so bright, so dear, 
I could not—could not—wish her here! 


Now let the tempest pour its wrath 
On my devoted head ! 

The clouds that lower upon my path, 
Cannot disturb the dead : 

And oh! ‘tis something still to know, 

Howe’er mine eyes with anguish flow, 
No tears can e’er be shed 

By her, who, snatched in loveliest bloom, 

Lies mouldering in an early tomb. 


Life’s burden I have learned to bear, 

But I would bear alone, 
Nor have one other heart to share 

The pangs that rend my own! 
Yes, yes, loved pledge! when now my view 
Is fixed upon thy raven hue, 

It softens sorrow’s moan 
To know—whate’er tis time to brave— 
Affliction cannot pierce the grave! 





ROSE WESTON. 
BY THE SAME. 


(These lines were suggested by that part of “ Pen Owen,” 
where it describes the affliction—the mute and uncomplaining 
griefof the beautiful, faded, and credulous Rose Weston, when 
informed of the baseness and desertion of her seducer, Frank 
W hettenhail.) 

They tell me thou hast gone from me, 

O’er the wide and stormy sea; 

I’}l not believe the tale they tell— 

Thou wouldst, at least, have said farewell! 


They tell me that thy altered brow 

Ketains no trace of beauty now ; 

That sin and shame have blanched thee pale— 
I'll not believe the slanderous tale! 


Thy bloom is gone—perhaps it fled 
Quenched by the tears that thou hast shed 
Thinking of her—I'l! not upbraid thee— 
lam, alas! what thou hast made me. 


I would not weep this last adieu 
Could 1 believe thee else than true ; 
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If ’tis a dream, and I should vake 
To know thee false, my heart-would break! 
My days on earth have fieeted fast, 

Aud I have » to the last: 

Thy Catal love 
But my last thoug 


loved the 


. 


{ hath valinddl me, 


. prayer for thee! 


uuts 





MISCELLANY. 








TRANSLATIONS OF THE ILiaD. 
CowPer’s blank verse translation of Homer is spok- 
en of by Hayley, bis eulogestic biographer, in terms 
of warm admiration. -Hayley’s opinions, however, 
are but of little weight. For our own part, we have ne- 
ver been able to read Cowper’s Iliad through. — After 





| the Promethean fire 
_ played by the imitators, the servile herd, who, in en- 


appellation, and whe srever r they exist, they can only 
be looked upon by the judicious as spots and blemish- 
es. He who calmly and closely scrutinizes the pre- 
tensions of men will uswally find that the peculiarities 
and whimsicalities alluded to are not most frequently 
exhibited by those whose minds are really warmed by 
of genius ; but that they are dis- 


ee 


deavoring to be like the gifted ones, * the porcelain 
of human clay,” have not soul enough to appreciate 
what is really deserving of imitation ; but with their 
microscopic inspection, detect only the flaws and 


_velus and specks upon the character which they emu- 


| late. 


Pope’s splendid performance, there was no need of | 


another English metrical version; and the attempt to 
improve upon that mighty master of the lyre, evinced 
much vanity, not to say arrogance. Anxious to in- 


sentiment, they 


Like the person who presented himself to Gar- 
rick as a candidate for histrionic honors, they find a 
precedent for each particular foible, but have no 
counterbalancing good quality. For licentiousness of 
will quote the worst passages of Shaks- 


' peare, or Otway, or Byron; for infidelity, some such 
’ 7? e ’ - 


troduce words of a similar character with the Greek | 


compounds, the poet did not even succeed in giving to 
his verse the smoothness which distinguishes the rest 
of his writings; and, as a sufficient proof of his ill 
success, we need only refer to the fact of the infre- 
quency of its being read or mentioned. — It occasion- 


unhappy example as Shelley; for a want of rythm, 
Maturin or Southy; for the evidences of haste and 
carelessness, Fielding or Scott. ‘Thus they go on to 


the end of the chapter, ambitious of copying only the 


ally attracts the eye of the curious, in their virtuoso | 


ries, who, in their quest after antiquarian lumber, 
seize most eagerly on those volumes which are shown 
by large ace umuiations of undisturbed dust to be the | 
least sought after by others; but it is seldom removed | 
from its nook on the shelves, and when taken thence 
is never long detained. ‘The love of novelty, and a 
thousand caprices of public taste, may cause excel- 
lent works on science, education, and other grave 
subjects, to fall into disuse ; but. poetry, if good: is 
never out of fashion; and when invariably neglec ted, 
may be pronounced to possess but slight claims to 
approbation. 

Yet even this poor translation compared with anoth- 
er attempt to give “the blind old man of Scio’s rocky 
isle” an English dress, almost deserves to be spoken 
of as excellent. A Dr. Geddes, 
of Cowper’s Homer, 
the amiable poet, undertook to show how much he 
might be surpassed, and actually gave a whole book 
of such stuff as the annexed extract to the world, 
which he had the affrontry to call poetry. 

“The wrath sing, Goddess! of the son of Peleus 
Achilles, dire ; which myriads on the Greeks 

Of woes imposed ; and many worthy souls 

To Hades—prematurely sent, of heroes ; 

And then a prey to dogs, and all 

The ravenous birds; (of Jove thus was fulfilled 
The will, from what time firstly disagreed 
Striving, Atrides, King of men, and the 

Divine Achilles—” 

Think, gentle reader, of a whole epic poem 
such seree! And think, too, what a delectable task 
the poor proof-reader was condemned to! Before we 
could be induced to take on us the burden of reading 
a volume of such poetry, we think we should be in- 
clined to try Hamlet’s elixir, and our quietus make 
with a bare bodkin. 

“The weariest and most loathed life 
That age, ache, penury, avd imprisonment, 
Can lay on nature, were a paradise” 


tosuch a horrible alternative. 


in 








OppDITIES OF GENIUS. 
Eccentric behaviour, singularity in dress, and odd 
opinions, are often observable, in a great degree, 


among those who have the reputation of being men of | 


genius ; yet these are by no means, as some foolishly 
suppose, the invariable and necessary accompani- 


blemishes of genius ; and not seeming tu know that a 
fault in whomsoever it exists, is nevertheless a fault, 
and that only when surrounded by superior excel- 
lence, it appears diminished in magnitude, or becomes 


researches through the least visited recesses of libra- | altogether imperceptible ; as the rocks and unsightly 


stumps which sometimes encumber a fertile soil are 
lost to view amidst the green luxuriance of summer. 
Such men as Burns el Savage and Otway and 
(Cc hatterton, anda greater far, Byron, are not em- 
_balmed in our memories on account of their errors, 


| but on account of the blaze of intellect by which thoes 


errors were surrounded. Poets are perhaps more 
liable to follies than other men, from that very ardor 
of mind and sanguiness of temperament, which lead 
to poetry. Yet, if the shadow must attend the sub- 
stance, let us not at least, like the dog in the fable, 
grasp only atthe former; but let us have the gold as 
well asthe alloy. There are not names wanting, how- 
ever, and some of them among the brightest and 


' proudest that the world has produced, which cannot 


on the appearance | 
animated by a desire to eclipse | 


be quoted in defence of those eccentricities ; men 
whose morals were pure, whose lives were exemplary, 
and all of whose habits were methodical and correct. 


| We need not refer to any former period of literary 
history in support of the remark, while, from the liv- 





ing authors of Great Britain and this country, such 
names as Campbell. Rodgers, Bowles, Crabbe, Bry- 
ant and Hillhouse can be cited. Let not then the as- 
pirant after fame imagine that it can be acquired by 
aping the poor peculiarities of genius—by exhibiting 
the chaff without the grain ; but let him exert his em- 
ulation in copying the noblest and best parts of its 
character. A temporary and unenviable notoriety 
may be achieved by oddity ; but let it be remembered 
that lasting fame is only the reward of real greatness. 
The spots on the sun may serve to amuse some 
thoughtless trifler who “ looks through a glass dark- 
ling ;”’ but it its vivifying warmth and radiance 
which justly render it an object of admiration to all 
mankind, and even of worship to the untutored minds 
of many. ‘Thus, though a few unthinking loiterers 


Is 


, along the busy paths of life may have eyes to see, and 


ears to hear, and sense to approve, only the eccen- 
tricities of genius—the spots on its surface ; yet it can 
hope to gain a permanent existence in the estimation 


| of the world but by the exercise of those qualities 


like the sun, diffuse light and bloom around 
For the most part, the peculiarities of Homer 


which, 
them. 


and Aschylus, and Euripides and Virgil, are buried 


amidst the forgotten rubbish of centuries; but their 
pages still glow with the certain and steady light of 
truth, or glitter with all the variegated brilliancy of 


ments of those qualities of mind which receive that fancy. 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 





Memoirs of the Extraordinary Military Career of John 
Shipp, late a Lieutenant in his Majesty’s 87th. Regi- 
ment. Written by Himself. 3 vols. post S8vo. 
London, 1829. Hurst, Chance and Co. New- 
York, [Unpublished] J. & J. Harper. 


Ir the French saying, that Le vrai ne’est pas lojours le 
vraisemblable, or, to use the language of Lord Byron 
by the way of paraphrase, that 

“ ___ Truth is strange, 

Stranger than fiction,—— 
be literally correct ; if it is in the power of the novel- 
ist only to chain the attention, warm the hearts, and 
hold in breathless suspense the faculties of his read- 
ers, in proportion as his pages present an accurate 
transcript of the scenes of nature, and the motives, 
passions, actions, and clashing interests of mankind ; 
then the gratification which well written works of 
biography occasion is at once accounted for, and the 
fruitfulness of the age in auto-biographies and narra- 
tives of real personal adventures is the result of the 
same cause which has !ed to the immense publication 
of novels and every variety of fictitious history. It 
is not because novels are fictitious that they engage 
attention ; but, because with somewhat of the regu- 
larity of a dramatic fable,—having a beginning, a 
middle, and an end,—they yet give, or are supposed 
to give, a correct picture of life, diversified by the 
vicissitudes of fortune, animated by the delusions of 
hope, clouded by storms of calamity, and chequered 
by athousand incidents of probable occurrence, such 
as result from the natural feelings, passions and cir- 
cumstances of man. In proportion as the delinea- 
tion is true to life,—or in proportion as the reader is 
made to forget that what he peruses is not a veritable 
history—the work deserves praise for its interest ; 
and according to the degree which the author has 
availed himself of the events of his story to enforce 
precepts of wisdom and virtue, prudential counseis 
and salutary reflections, in the same degree is he en- 
titled to approbation from the moralist. 

The relater of real events has not, in one respect, 
an equal opportunity of charming the attention of his 
reader; for he cannot combine the incidents of his 
story into a fable such as is prescribed by the Aristo- 
telian rule ; nor can he agree to admit only such per- 
sons and circumstances as may tend to a gradual 
heightening of interest until the denouement of his 
last chapter. But though, like Othello, he only tells 
‘‘a round, unvarnished tale,” relating the life of his 
hero according to the chronological dates of its inci- 
dents; yet perhaps what his work may lose in con- 
struction, it may gain from the simple fact of its being 
true. While one attracts us by the vividness of its 
descriptions, the power of its language, and the art- 
ful fabrication of the plot, which leads us from one 
perplexing labyrinth into another more complicated ; 
the other arrests us with the absorbing reflection that 
we are learning the history of one like ourselves—of 
one who filled a place which we may be called on to 
fill—one whose heart was warmed by the same wishes, 
racked by the same sorrows, animated by the same 
motives, and obstructed by the same hindrances, 
which it may fall to our own lotto encounter. When 
we hear of the achievements of heroes, the heart 
yearns with desire to learn the steps which led them 
to greatness; when we read of statesmen controlling 
senates with their wisdom, and directing the destiny 
of nations, we inquire after their parentage and edu- 
cation, that we may ascertain by what means they 
arrived at their enviable elevation: and the student 
lays down the volume in which is recorded the inspi- 
ration of Homer, the acuteness of his commentator, 
No. 20. 


” 





Aristarchus, the eloquence of Tully, or the virtue of 
Seneca, to turn to the page whereon is related the his- 
tory of their lives. 

It has been said by an ancient writer, when speak- 
ing of the utility of biography, that there is scarcely 
an individual in society whose history, properly nar- 
rated, would not be found to be replete with enter- 
tainment and instruction. The prince and the peas- 
ant, at the first glance, might seem to be removed too 
far asunder, to admit of any possible analogy in their 
lives; but the human heart is the same, whether it 
beats beneath the purple and fine linen of the one, or 
the patched and unsightly garb of the other. No one 
stands on an elevation of such altitude, nor is so far 
down in the valley of obscurity, that there are not 
multitudes, in all material circumstances, in a like 
condition, propelled by the same views, liable to the 
same accidents, and under the influence of the same 
passions. ‘The trappings of power, the gaudy robes 
of fashion, and the rags of poverty, render the out- 
sides of men variously diversified to the eye; but, 

“ The heart—the heart is human still ;” 


and as the spectator in a public bath cannot distin- 
guish the sons of the affluent and proud, from those of 
the poorand humble ; so, stripped of the artificial dec- 
oratious and distinctions of society, all men would be 
found to bear a like resemblance in their moral cir- 
cumstances. 

Amongst the different subjects of biography, there 
is none more generally popular than the exploits, 
the 

“ —___ disastrous accidents by flood and field, 
And hair-breadth ’scapes,” 

and all the various kinds of toil and peril, which 
crowd the life of military adventurers. A work of 
this description is now lying before us. We mention- 
ed it in our varieties a short time since, (page 252) as 
about to be published in London, since which a copy 
has been received in this city, and a republication 
will shortly issue from the press of the Messrs. Harp- 
er. Ina mere literary respect, the memoirs of our 
hardy veteran are not destined to take a very high 
place among the works of the day ; but a life of con- 
tinual transitions and hardships, full of * feats of 
broil and battle,” however poorly written, has 
always much in it to repay the curiosity of the read- 
er; and we are satisfied that no one will rise from the 

narrative of our brave auto-biographer without hav- 
ing been deeply interested in his story. The two 

greatest faults of the work are prolixity and inflation 

of style. Had what has been unwisely extended to 

three volumes been compressed into one of moderate 
size, and had the author contented himself with ex- 

pressing common thoughts in common language, his 

production would have merited much higher praise. 

His tinsel figures of speech, however, and abortive ef- 

forts at wit, are amply atoned for by the general in- 

terest of his pages; and he certainly does not de- 

serve very great severity of censure, whose greatest 

sins, whether of omission or commission, have no 

other effect than to provoke a smile. 

To state in a few words what it takes our author 
many chapters to tell, he was born of indigent par- 
ents, who dying whilst he was yet very young, left 
him without any place of refuge but the village poor- 
house. A brother, his only surviving relative, was 
soon afterwards impressegon board a man of war, 
and never again heard of. At a proper age, the iso- 
lated and unfortunate boy was taken from the poor- 
house, and placed in the service of a selfish and ty- 
ranical farmer, whose treatment, according to the au- 
thor’s statement, was so severe that it would inevita- 
bly have broken down the spirit and energy of any 
one not gifted with an equal degree of gayety and 
recklessness of disposition from nature. The vivaci- 
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ty, thoughtlessness, and intrepidity of his character, 
however, were not to be subdued: and it is these 
qualities which have borne him through the storms 
and perils of an eventful life, floating lightly on the 
billows which—we speak withovt disparagement— 
have wrecked many a nobler bark. The inhumanity 
of his master, though it could not destroy his buoyan- 
cy and cheerfuiness, yet rendered his situation ex- 
tremely uncomfortable, and determined him to make 
his escape and enlist in the army. His plan was frus- 
trated from the mistaken humanity of the officers of 
the regiment which he was desirous of joining ; but 
we cannot do better in this place, than to allow our 
author to sketch, in his own language, his feelings 
and circumstances on this occasion. 

“Finding all clear, I descended to the stable, and 
soon gained the road. Having passed through the 
barn-yard and orchard, | peeped in at the farm-house, 
but could not catch a glimpse of my kind mistress. 
My bread and cheese I had eaten the preceding even- 
ing, and my stomac. began now to evince symptoms 
of mutinous commotion ; but the fear of falling again 
into the hands of my merciless enemy prevailed over 
all other considerations, and, in an adjoining field, I 
regaled myself very contentedly on aturnip. I had 


just concluded this sumptuous repast, and was begin- | 


ning to reflect seriously on the situation in which [ had 
placed myself, when the band struck up that beautiful 
old melody, The Girl I left behind Me. This was 
both meat and drink to me, and its sweet notes com- 
forted my before inconsolable bowels. [ put myself 
ina marching and soldier-like attitude ; and with my 
hands stuck close to my leathers ; my fingers direct- 
ed towards the earth; chin elevated; toes pointed ; 
thus L stepped off with the left leg, keeping time with 
the tune, until Larrived at the toll-gate, abouta quart- 


vr of a mile from town. Here I could not help | 


halting, to look back on the little place of my birth, 
tuc seene of my boyhood and of many a sportive hour. 
i tound the tear trickling down my cheek. It was 


near the grave of my fond mother, tog. I hesitated | 
for some time, whether to proceed or return; but my | 
master's dreadful threat rushed upon my mind in all 


is terror, aud this impelled me onwards; and TI again 


joined the followers, men and boys, girls and dogs. | 


If was but a child; but | was a child cast upon the 
world, parentless, and in the hands of a cruel master. 
{ could not believe it possible to be worse off, and 
therefore continued my march towards Yarmouth, 
without a mouthful of bread to eat or a penny in my 
pocket. I knew not a soul inthe place to which I 
was going; but my truant disposition took ahop, step 
and jump over all difficulties.” 

It was but a short time after the frustration of this 
attempt that his ardent wish to become a soldier 
was realized by his gaining admittance in what was 
termed an ‘experimental regiment,” for the recep- 
tion of poor parish boys. In consequence of the ex- 
empl wry valor which he exhibited in the East Indies, 
where he led three forlorn hopes against the fortress 
of Bhurport, he was promoted from the ranks to an 
Ensigney ; but returning home to England soon after, 
where he thoughtlessly involved himself in a consider- 
able amount of debt, he sold his commission, and re- 
entered the army asa private. 

From the commencement of the second volume we 
extract the following humorous account of “ Two 
Days in a Riding-school,” in which our Lieutenant is 
more successful in his attempts at wit, than in any 
other part of his production. 


“ Two Days in the Riding School. 


‘“‘ The first morning after a young officer has joined 
his regiment, he finds himself exalted on a spirited 
steed, some sixteen hands high, from whose back he 
dares not cast the eye downward, to take even a 


glimpse of the immense space between him and the 
earth. His chin is so elevated by a leather stock, 
that he can just see the head and ears of the animal 
on which he sits: his heels are screwed out by the 
iron fist of the rough-rider ; and the small of his back 
is well bent in. Having been knocked and hammer- 
ed into this posture, the word ‘march’ is given. ‘This 
command the well-drilled animal obeys immediately, 
and the machine is suddenly set in motion, the result 
| of which usually is, that the young gentleman speedily 
finds his way to the ground, with the loss of halfa 
yard of skin from his shin, or with his nose grubbing 
in the earth. 

‘«« Well done, sir; Astley himself could not have 
done better. Mount again, sir; these things will hap- 
pen in the best regulated riding academies; and, in 
the army, sir, you will have many ups and downs. 
Come, sir, jump up, and don’t be down hearted be- 
cause you are floored.” 

““« Well, sergeant, but I am very seriously burt.’ 

“*Nay, nay, | hope not, sir; but you must be 
more cautious for the future.’ 

‘“The pupil mounts again, and the order is again 
given tomarch, and off goes the horse a second time, the 
sergeant roaring out, at intervals,—‘ Well done, sir! 
Head a little higher—toes in, sir—heels out—bend 
the smal! of the back a litthe more—that will do, sir— 
you look as majestic as the Black Prince in the Tower, 
or King Charles’s statue at Charing-Cross. Bravo, 
sir,—ride capitally ! We will now try a little trot. 
Recollect, sir, to keep your nag well in hand,—+trot.’ 

“¢¢ Well done, indeed, sir—knees a little lower down, 
if you please—that’s higher, sir—no, no, sir, that’s 
higher, I say—you look for all the world like a tailor 
ov his shopboard. What are your elbows doing up 
there, sir! Elbows close to your body—you pay no 
attention to what I say, sir—/asler, faster.’ 
| ‘Ohdear! oh dear! ohdear! Sergeant, halt, for 
| God's sake! I shall be off ! I shall be off! oh dear, oh 
dear !’ 

“+ Bravo, sir, that’s better—faster.’ 

““¢ Sergeant! I am sick, sergeant !’ 

‘¢* Never mind such trifles, sir ; riding is an excel- 
lent remedy for all kinds of sickness. Now, recollect, 
in changing from one to two, you round the horse’s 
croup well, by applying your right leg to his flank, 
and take « care he does not kick you off. —Change from 
one tolwo.’ 

“ «Halt, sir; halt! that won't do: what the devil 
are you about? That’s the wrong way; 1 told you 
from one to two; turn your house about from one to 
two.’ 

““«T can only just see the top of the riding school— 
I cansee no figures at all, sergeant.’ 

‘*<« Well, sir, we'll dispense with this for the pres- 
ent; but soldiers should learn to turn their eyes every 
where. Suppose we have another march, sir. March— 
trot—faster—faster ; very well, indeed. Now, sir, you 
must recollect, when I say the word halt, that you pull 
your horse smartly up, by throwing your body well 
back, and pressing the calves (if any) of your legs to 
his side. If you don’t keep your body upright, the 
horse’s head will soon put it in its proper place. Fast- 
er—a little faster—halt. There, sir, I told you what 
would be the consequence of your not keeping your 
head properly up!’ 

““* Stop, stop; my nose bleeds, my nose bleeds!’ 

‘< Rough-rider, get a bucket of water for the gem- 
man. You had better dismount, sir.’ 

‘«¢ Dismount, sergeant ? How am I to get off this 
great beast ?’ 

«Why, jump, sir, to be sure—jump off. Come, 
sir, we cannot wait all day ; you delay the whole drill. 
Come, come, sir, dismount !’ 

“« Put your hand on the horse’s rump, and lay fast 
hold of his mane,’ cries a young officer, who had just 
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surmounted the same difficulties, ‘and you will soon, ‘* Well, sergeant, how gets on Cornet Waddle ? 











be off.’ The tyro in riding follows this friendly ad- | 
vice, and finds himself neatly floored by a tremen- 
dous plunge of the horse, thus finishing this day’s 
drill. 


“The next morning the pupil attends the riding- | 


schoot, with his nose somewhat embellished by his 
fall. He enters the school with his—* Good morning, 
sergeant ;’ for it is always good policy to keep friends 
with both riding-masters and rough-riders. ‘Good, 
morning, sir, | hope you did not hurt yourself yester- 
day.’ 

«Oh, no—oh, no! Mere scratch—mere scratch— 
not worth mentioning.’ 

‘¢¢ Glad to hear it, sir. We must expect in the ar- 
my both scratches and falls. I have ordered you, for 
to-day, a horse somewhat more spirited, that ‘will 
jump under you like an antelope.’ 

“¢ Much obliged to you, indeed,’ says the pupil, 
making a tremendous wry face. 

“¢*¢ Qh, don’t mention the obligation, sir. It is my 
duty to make a good rider of you, and I flatter my- 
self that I have turned out some of the best riders 
from this school that are to be found in the kingdom, 
and with as few accidents as could reasonably have 
been expected; though, of course, casualties will 
sometimes inevitably happen, in a large academy like 
this. To be sure,’ continues the sergeant, winking 
at the rest of the party assembled, ‘ there was poor 
Cornet Shins, who broke his neck, and, by the by, off 
the very horse you are going to ride to-day ; but that, 
of course, was no fault of the poor animal. Then, 
there was Lieutenant Stew, who broke his thigh, and 
a few other trifling circumstances of this kind, which 
make good for the army.’ 

‘“‘* Good for the army! How do you make that 
out?’ 

«Why, sir, it is as plain as the eighteen maneu- 
vres. We will just suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that your neck is broken this morning.’ 

‘«« My good sergeant, whatare you talking about?’ 

«Tam only supposing, you understand, that your 
neck was broken; in which case it must be clear to 
you that you would make room for another ; but 
come, sir, we must proceed to business! Prepare to 
mount—mount—steady there—not an eye or muscle 
to move—pray, sir, keep your horse steady—put 
your leftleg to him, and put him straight—don’t 
touch him in the flank, sir, or he will soon have you 

« off—that will do—march—sit still, 1 beg, sir; you are 
all on one side, like the lug-sail of a boat—that’s 
better ; now, sir, trot—faster—halt. Pray, sir, do be 
attentive.’ 

‘««« My stirrups are too long. 

“¢ Rough-rider, take them off, the gentleman will 
ride better without them. Now. sir, off with you 
again—march—faster—halt. Why, sir, you roll 


’ 


we Very well, indeed, sir; he has only had two 
‘falls in two days.’ 

‘“«<«T am glad to hear it. What horse is that he is 
on?’ 

« «Ah! a good horse to learn on. Heads up, 
Cornet Waddle—six inches from hand to hand—four 
inches from holster-pipes—that will do—trot. Bless 
me, Cornet White, how your elbows go; one would 
|imagine you had either been a tailor or a fiddler. Do 
“keep them close to your sides, sir. ‘We'll now try a 
little canter—canter. Very well, indeed—change 

| from three to four. Cornet Shanks, pray keep those 
stretching legs of your’s quiet, and feel the horse’s 
mouth lightly, Not with that hand, sir, but with the 
bridle. Keep down your knees—faster—hall. What, 
three of you off! Come, mount again, gentlemen; 
when I was a recruit, | fell fifty times a day and 
laughed at the fun. Now, hold on—march—trot— 
gallop. Cornet Waddle, let go the horse’s mane; let 
go, sir.’ 

“¢T can’t sir; if I do, I shall be off.’ 

‘“‘¢ You must go faster, then, till you do—faster— 
faster; welldone, indeed—hall. What off again!’ 

“Thus concludes the second day’s drill; after 
which the pupil, having surmounted the minor diffi- 
culties of horsemanship, is put into a squad of about a 
dozen recruits, to actin a body.” vol. 2. p. 3-12. 

We have marked in various parts of these volumes, 
short passages for extract, in which the dangers and 
vicissitudes of military adventures are vividly por- 
trayed. The scenes of war are replete with objects 
which narrated in ever so humble a style cannot but 
be deeply interesting ; and in the desultory selections 
which we now give, the reader will find a confirma- 
tion of ourremark. With such dreadful exemplifica- 
tions of the ruin and desolation occasioned by 


‘‘ The crimson hand of War, the homicide,” 


the pages of the work before us are crowded. One 
or two are all that we can make room for. 

Who can dwell on such a picture as is delineated 
in this short paragraph, and not exclaim—*“ Qh, 
could you taste the mirth you mar, ye conquerors !” 

‘© A female was lying on a bed of green silk; under 
her head was a pillow of the same material; her right 
arm had, no doubt, cradled her babe; and her left 
was extended as though for the purpose of keeping 
her child close to her. A large shell had perforated 
the tiled roof, and having made its way through three 
floors, had gone through the footof the bed, and pene- 
trated some depth into the fourth floor. A piece of 
this shell had gone into the woman’s forehead, carry- 
ing away a great part of the head, so that her death, 
according to the opinion of a medical man who saw 
her, must have been instantaneous. The lower part 
of the child’s body, from the hip’s downward, was en- 


; pagel _ : tirely gone ; but, strange to say, its mother’s ni le 
nent Tae Ped in distress; pray, sir, keep your still h ah in the left re of its mouth, and its hale 
pgs? ster I gr right hand still held by its mother’s clothes, which, 
) ata chew ae? - a it had grasped during the first noise of the 
> ¢ ’ shell. 
° vn age am, yes 5 ae. : The following are amusing extracts. 
Well, | believe you are now, sir; at least I nev- 
: er saw anything more like it in my life. I hope you A Dog. ; 
F are not hurt sir.’ ‘‘T learnt that this sagacious and faithful creature 
«No, not much; but this horse is worse than the | would regularly, when his master was on watch, stand 
other.’ his hour and walk his round; that, in very dark 
. ““« Why, of course, I know that, sir ; you must have nights, he would even put his ear to ‘the ground and 
, a worse horse every day. Come, sir, mount again.’ | listen; and that, during the period assigned to him 
. “¢T can’t ; you have taken the stirrups off.’ as his turn to watch, he would never venture to lie 
‘« «Oh, never mind that, sir; jump up.’ down, but would steadily and slowly walk his round, 
Ag “<T can’t.’ which nothing could induce him to leave ,—such was 
1. “<Try,sir; there is no remedy. Yonder I see | his opinion of the nature and responsibility of his 
the riding-master coming this way.’ post. The man added, that he once gave him to an 
: “The riding-master now comes dp, and inquires | officer of thescompany’s service, who took him from 





into the progress of all his pupils. 





the station where he was (Meerut, ) to Loodianna, a 
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distance of four hundred miles, and that, the n 
he let him loose, he returned to his old master 

performed that great distance in two days 
That he was on the main-guard the night hi 
and was awoke by the dog licking his ince. {t 
peared that he had been through the barrack, 
visited every sleeping soldier on their separate cots, 
until he found his master. The man related several! 
anecdotes of this animal: among the rest, he said he 
was one day out drinking toddy, some miles from 
camp, and from the intoxicating effect, and the ex- 
treme heat of the liquor, he went to sleep. On awak- 
ing, he found his clothes torn in several pieces, and 
that he had been dragged more than three yards from 
the bush under which he had lain down; but what 
was his astonishment, on getting up, to find a large 
snake almost torn to pieces, no doubt by his faithful 
guard! He was a powerful dog,—a kind of Persian- 
hill greyhound, that would kill a wolf single-handed.”’ 

Avidity of the Natives. 

“A reward was given for all descriptions of balls 
brought into camp, varying in amount according to 
size. Such is the avarice of the natives who hover 
about camps, that they will risk any thing for money. 
Near the right of the line, balls used frequently to be 
thrown, and some of them rolled as far as the picket. 
I was riding in that direction one morning when balls 
were flying pretty thick. A native saw one lob, and 
ran to stop it. In this attempt one of his legs was so 
badly broken, that IL believe it was afterwards ampu- 
tated. If he had carried the ball to camp, he would 
have got about fourpence for it !”’ 

We now give place to a passagein which one of the 
‘‘hair-breadth ’scapes” of our author is related. The 
officer who was 
extensive influence, and the achievement of Mr. 
Shipp contributed very greatly, according to the 
opinion of Sir David Ochterlony, to change the as- 
pect of affairs in that campaign. 

Single Combat with the Subah. 

‘““¢ Fallin, the Light Company !’— Light Company, 
fallin!’ was bellowed through the whole line of en- 
campment. The colonel flew tothe right; the adju- 
tant tothe left; [ ran one way; and the two men 
jumped another, for they both belonged to the Light 
Company. Scarcely had I reached the parade, when 
three parts of the company were under arms, with 
our noble general at the head, getting men together. 
It was five minutes only from the first order when we 
marched off, nota man absent. We soon found, by 
the direction we took, that the taking of the hill was 
to be our object. We moved on slowly, for it was a 
good half mile up the hill, and the ascent winding and 
steep. Our lads seemed as merry as crickets. In 
five minutes after we heard firing on the top of the 
hill to our right. This proceeded from a small recon- 
noitreing party that had a short period before gone 
up, under Lieutenant Lee, of the 87th. Regiment, and 
Lieutenant Torrell, of the 20th. Native Infantry, a 
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ill, we made the best of our way up. 
.| ported by our old friends, the light company of the 


there 





brave young volunteer, who fell an early victim to his 


zeal. The design with which thie reconnoitreing 
party had been despatched up the hill, was to protect 
the quarter-master-general in the execution of the du- 
ties incident to his department. This party being ob- 
served from the fort of Muckwanpore, which they 
were reconnoitreing, a large body of the enemy, who 
had, without orders, vaeated the post immediately j in 
front of our encainpment, were despatched to re-oc- 
cupy the position which they had deserted, and in 


their advance they fell in with our reconnoitreing | 


party, who, as they were not in all abovetwenty men, 
were of course obliged to make a precipitate retreat. 
In this disastrous skirmish, poor Lieutenant Turrell 
was cut to pieces, and several others of the party kill- 
ed and wounded. As the party which had been thus 


taking his sword, 
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sate re was making the best of their way down the 
We were sup- 
25th. Native Infantry. The ascent was most difficult, 
heing only one narrow pathway, by which we 
were obliged to ascend alinost one by one. When 
about half way, or three parts up, we came to a small 
fiat spot, about fifty yards long, and twenty wide. 
Here our noble captain sounded the assembly. We 
could now see the enemy, like ants, creeping and 
lurking about, and busily engaged in secreting them- 
selves behind trees and stones. I presumed to recom- 
mend to the captain of the Light Company, that our 
forming ina body would bring on us a destructive 
fire, and that we had better fight them on their own 
system, which was, extending, and every man avail- 
ing himself of tree or stone, and a rest for his piece. 
This wassure to be attended with success ; and, how- 
ever brave a man may be, he never ought to be above 
advice. Our captain readily saw the danger that 
would attend our forming, and therefore immediately 
sounded the extend ; then the advance ; and the fight- 
ing soon became warm on both sides. The enemy 
maintained their ground, and fought manfully. I ate 
a runaway foe; you have no credit for beating them. 
Those we were now dealing with were no flinchers ; 
but, on the contrary, never saw more steadiness or 
more bravery exhibited by any set of men in my life. 
Run they would not; and of death they seemed to 
have no fear, though their comrades were falling thick 
around them, for we were so near that every 
shot told. At last some of their men began to 
give way, and as we were ascending rapidly, 
their commander, or one of their principal offi- 
cers, attempted to rally them. Having succeeded in 
this attempt for the moment, the said officer had the 
impudence to attack and put his majesty’s liege sub- 
ject, John Shipp, ensign on full pay, and in the full 
vigor of his life and manhood, in bodily fear, on the 
king’s high hill of Muckwanpore, on the afternoon of 
I now forget the date, he so frightened me. He 
was a strong, powerful man, protected by two shields, 
one tied round his waist, and hanging over his thighs 
as low as his knees, and the other on the Jeft arm, 
much larger thanthe one round his waist. From this 
gentleman there was no escape ; and fortunately for 
me, I had my old twenty-fourther with me, which I 
had two er three days before put in good shaving or- 
der. With this I was obliged to act on the defensive, 
till I could catch my formidable opponent off his 
guard. He cut, I guarded ; he thrust, I parried; un- 
til he became aggravated, and set to work with that 
impetuosity and determination, pretty generally un- 
derstood by the phrase ‘ hammer and tongs,’ in the 
course of which he nearly cut my poor twenty-fourth- 


i 





er in pieces. At last I found he was winded; but I 
could see nothing of the fellow, but his black face 
peeping above one shield, and his feet under the oth- 
er; sol thought | world give hima cut five across 
his lower extremities; but he would not siand stilla 


moment; he cut as capersas a French dancing 
till F wes quite out of patience with his folly. 


o! tried his other ex- 


MmAwyY 
master 


Tdid not.wke to auit 


wry in 


tremities, bai he would ‘and still, all I could do. 
At leneth Fo made i at his toes, to cut them; 
down went his hd 1 from his face to save his legs; 


up went the nob of my sword smack under his chin ; 
in endeavoring to get away from which, he threw his 
head back, which nearly tumbled off, and down he 
fell; and I assure you, reader, I was not sorry for it, 
for he was a most unsociable neighbor. Idon’t know 
whether [ had a right or not, but [ took the liberty of 
gold crescent, turban-chain, and 


large shield. The latter I sported on my left arm du- 


ring the action, and it was fortunate for me that I did, 
_ for I found that the shield was ball-proof, and I should 
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have been severely wounded had I been deprived of 


this trophy.” 

The following is the concluding portion of a well 
written description of the blowing up of a fort. 

‘1 was this day on a working-party, with one hun- 
dred men, and had justarrived in the tool-yard, about 
three hundred yards from the left of the trenches, 
when I was thrown flat on my face by some violent 
shock of the earth. Before the general shock, the 
earth seemed in dreadful convulsions. The walls sur- 
rounding the tool-yard were propelled forward from 
the fort, and fell tothe ground. Stones, bricks, piec- 
es of wood, and, nearer to the fort, bodies and limbs, 
were to be seen soaring in the air in all directions. 
For the moment, consternation and dismay were de- 
picted onevery face. When I arose, 1 felt much 
alarmed; the earth seemed still to move under me ; 
and at first | thought something had happened to me 


alone, but on looking round, | saw some in the attitude of 


prayer, and others lying down, hiding their faces with 
fear. Having recovered my senses, | looked towards 


the fort, and saw it enveloped in one dense cloud of 


smoke or dust; and, now and then, streaks of fire is- 
suing from its battlements. In the midst of this mo- 
mentary alarm, there was an indistinct buzzing that 
the grand magazine of the enenemy had been blown 
up. This report having reached my ears, | ran, or, 
rather rolled along the trenches, and was informed 
that their grand magazine had really been blown up 


by oneof our shells. Again looking towards the tomb 
of destruction, whata sight met the cye! ‘fhe smoke 
which rose from the ruins seemed to be a solid and 
substantial structure, gradually and majestically as- 
cending to the skies, bearing on its top variegated 


volumes of vapor, that seemed to ride upon its sum- 
mit. From this ascending mountain were ever and 
anon vomited forth sheets of vivid fire ; and glittering 
sand fell inshowers around the spot. Through this 
dense, but really insubstantial mass, was to be seen 
the setting sun, spreading his luminous beams through 
the gigantic phenomenon; and the beauty of the 
sight was beyond human fancy toimagine.”’ vol. ii. p. 
296-8. 

This article has already swelled to a greater length 
than we anticipated, and we cannot, in consequence, 
afford room for any further extracts. Mr. Shipp, af- 
ter having sold his commission, and re-entered the ar- 
my as a private, attained, in his second adventure, a 
more elevated rank than before, and figured fora 
while in the important situation of Lieutenant. For 
a piece of conduct, according to his own showing, by 
no means creditable, he was tried by a Court-Martial, 
and broke. In consideration of his former services 
and valor, however, the sentence was commuted to 
his being placed on half pay. He is doubtless better 
asa fighter, than as an author; though we can re- 
commend his narrative of the thousand accompany- 
ing and diversified events of warfare, as really a book 
possessing a great degree of interest. The unaffect- 
ed pathos of his story, when he describes his military ca- 
reer ignominiously ended, his youthful partner in the 
grave, and two impoverished children looking up to 
him for support, will excite the sympathy of every 
feeling reader. 
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Hungarian Tales. By the Author of “ The Lettre de 
Cachet.”” 3vols. 12mo. London, 1829. New- 
York, [in press] J. & J. Harper. 


WHEN we say that these are pleasant stories, we do 
not wish to be understood as ranking them with the 
productions of the master novelists of the day; but 
simply that they are written in an agreeable style, 
and have incident enough to keep up attention. They 
are attributed tothe pen of alady who moves in the 
.ighest circles of London ; but this is a circumstance 








which, however much it may have assisted the intrin- 
sic claims of the volume on the other side of the At- 
lantic, will add very little to their popularity on this, 
Although men are said, even in the purest republics, 
to pay deference to the “ pride of place,” and to ac- 
knowledge the power of persuasive gold ; yet the re- 
public of letters in our country, is an exception to the 
remark; and the works that issue from the press, 
stand or fall, meet with patronage or are neglected, 
in the proportion of their deserts. But according to 
the opinion which we have already expressed, these 
stories do not require the assistance of any extrinsie 
recommendation to ensure a favorable reception 
from the reader. They are not written with equal 
merit, nor in any one is the interest invariably sus- 
tained ; but all of them are entertaining, and there 
are some passages in each that are wrought up to a 
very praiseworthy degree of excellence. One of the 
most obvious faults throughout the work is an ostenta- 
tious display of literary pretensions, which, we suspect, 
are hardly warranted by the real acquirements of the 
writer. But this is a natural and not a very repre- 
hensible kind of vanity, and certainly does not re- 
quire any severity of remark. Perhaps the best 
things in these volumes are “ The Balsam-seller of 
Thurotzer,” and the “ Tzigany,” or—to call it by a 
name which will be more generally understood—the 
Gypsy. From the latter we make one of our extracts; 
and that this may be rendered intelligible, we enter 
into a very brief outline of the tale. The hero is 
Sleko: he isa youngman, “ one of nature’s nobility ;”’ 
but born of the proscribed race of gypsies—or Tziga- 
nies, as they are denominated in Hungary. But pos- 
sessed of a soul and an intellect too aspiring to be 
contented in the degraded circumstances by which he 
was surrounded, he burns to distinguish himself in 
tields where the palm is to be contended for among 
the brave and powerful. He is at length favored by 
fortune with an opportunity. After many vicissitudes 
and hardships, he joins the Austrian army, and in the 
heat of a conflict succeeds in at once saving the life 
of a young nobleman, the son of the lord on whose do- 
mains stood the cottage where he was born, and in 
rescuing the banner of his patron from the foe. His 
valor and intrepid conduct make him the observed of 
all observers; and he rapidly rises to,ao elevated 
station in the army. Our extract which now comes 
in place, is from the part of the story where the news 
of the happy achievement we have just mentioned 
reaches his native village. 

‘‘Great, therefore, and silent was the reverence 
with which the vassals of Count Schonvelt obeyed 
the commands of his delegate, and ranged them- 
selves in order under the gallery of the great hall; 
where they were graciously welcomed by Drechsler 
the steward,—an intelligent, worthy man, and a most 
devoted servitor of their master’s house. 

“ After looking attentively round the hall, to ascer- 
tain that those most interested in his communication 
were not absent, he informed them that the letter he 
held in his hands was one written from the army by 
their young lord, Count Moritz, who had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in command of the Imperial forces, 
in several recent actions. ‘Itis by his Excellency’s 
desire,’ observed Drechsler, ‘that I am about to ae- 
quaint you with its contents; for they regard one who 
was born, and has grown up among you ;’—the fa- 
thers of several young peasants who had enlisted in 
Count Moritz’s regiment started forward involuntari- 
ly at these words, ‘and whose destiny,’ continued 
Drechsler, ‘cannot fail to interest many of you pres- 
ent here.’ 

“The letter was dated from Head Quarters’ and 
ran as follows :— 

‘«¢ Vou are by this time aware, my dear father, that 
it has pleased God to crown the armies of his Imperial 
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Majesty with victory; and that for the first time since 


thé fatal day at Aspern, we are able to hold up our 
heads among the nations of Europe. The official | 





intentions are, in this instance, unavailing ; and that 
the eyes of Sleko’s mother have been closed in the 
fulness of age, by her son’s betrothed wife. So far, 


despatches have already acquainted you with the de- | Liska, thy duty is done. Let me fulfilmine, by trans- 
tails of the action ; may it prove the first of so mighty | ferring to thyself the title-deeds and lands of Brau- 
a series of victories as may rescue our afflicted coun- | nenfeld; and see thou furnish the farm,—of which I 


try from the rapacious hands of the invader! 


‘“‘¢ That I survive a day of such prolonged carnage, | 


when so many of my brave companions, and especial- 
ly so many of my faithful Schonvelters were left upon 
the field, is a blessing which, under God’s will, 1 owe 
to a young Hungarian wiio joined my regiment upon 
the recommendation of my brother ; and who has al- 
ready amply repaid his protection. You are aware 
that my regiment had the honor of leading the at- 
tack upon the left wing of the French army, which, 





although it terminated in success, appeared in the on- 
set adesperate and doubtful measure; and was met 
bya momentary repulse. In the melee of our second | 
advance, I had the misfortune to be surrounded and | 
cut off; anda French lancer had aimeda deadly blow 
at my person,—for I was already dismounted,—when 
a soldier of the Austrian ranks interposed between us, 
at the moment ofthe retreat of the French cavalry. 

*** You may remember that some months ago, 1 ae- 
quainted you with a daring feat performed by a pri- 
vate of my regiment, in rescuing the staff of our co- | 
lors,—all, alas! that remained of the Schonvelt ban- 
ner,—from the hands ofthe enemy; and in carrying 
it triumphantly across the river under a heavy fire, at 
the retreat of Eldorf. He was promoted on the field 
of action, as far as his unfortunate circumstances 
would permit,—for he is a Tzigany! and it is the 
same brave fellow, the same devoted adherent, who 
has added the preservation of my life to his former | 
services. | lamentto addthat he has received a des- 
perate wound; although, I trust one which will not 
long deprive me of his cool head and steady hand. 

“*T have just visited my friend Sleko’s bed-side, 
and I am so fortunate as to have learned an occasion | 
of gratifying his wishes. Already he has reaped a 
more important reward of his services ;—for the Arch- 
duke Charles, under whose observation his former he- | 
roic act was performed, decorated him with his own 
hand with the Tapferkeit medal, and this public dis- | 
tinction was applauded by the cheers of the whole 
brigade.’ 

‘‘ The steward paused, and his astonished auditors | 
gazed upon each other as though a miracle had been 
wrought before their eyes. ‘The Tapferkeit’s med- 
aille!—the Archduke!—my friend Sieko!’ had they 
heard rightly ! 

*** Istvan Borsko !’ resumed the man in office, with 
dignity, ‘is your youngest daughter present with 
you?’ 

““¢ The grey-headed man led forward Liska, even 
unto the front of the vassals; and when the steward 
looked earnestly upon her, she knelt down humbly 
upon the ground,—half in thankfulness to God,— | 
valf im expectation that some dreadful announcement | 
was to follow and qualify all this joyful intelligence. 
She did not tremble; but her face, her uplifted 
hands, her very lips were pale as the whitest mar- 
ble! 

*** Rise up, Liska!’ said the steward, affected by 
her emotion. ‘There is no sorrow in store for the be- | 
trothed of the first soldier of the Austrian ranks, Sle-| 
ko’s first thought in his good fortune was of his moth- 
er,—his next, was of yourself. I had received in- 
structions to build for her use a commodious dwelling- 
house upon the vacant farm of Braunen; to drain 
and plant the land at the cost of his Excellency the | 
Count, and under the sanction of his Imperial Majes- | 
ty’s Hungarian Chancery, to endow her and her suc- 
cessors with the name, nobility, and rights thereunto 
appertaining. 1 find that Count Schonvelt’s gracious 


| have this morning laid the foundations,—as may best 


fit the wants of a weary veteran. Sleko will expect 
to find a warm fireside on his return.’ 

‘Drechsler litted a heavy bag from the table be- 
side him, as he spoke ; and placed it in the hands of 
Istvan. ‘Your daughter is too much overcome to 
care for my exhortations to-day,’ added he, as the 
tears began to steal down Liska’s czoldcheeks. ‘ ‘Take 
care of this, and of her; for she must live to complete 
the happiness of our young lord’s beloved preserver.’ 

‘LT wish I could describe the altered tone of the 
gossips of Matrof, after their first burst of amaze- 
ment had subsided ;—the envy of some,—the servility 
of others,—and the sincere and heartfelt’ sympathy 


of many. The national! devotion of their attachment 
‘to their Herrschajt overcame all’remembrance of the 


dishonor of Sleko’s early years. They even forgave 
him for having risen above themselves, above their 
children,—for had he not reseued the Hungarian ban- 
ner from being trampled by the foot of the invader? 
—had he not preserved the lifeof a Schonvelt?) For 
the first time they learned toname him as a Matrofer, 
a title equal in their estimation to that of king of the 
Romans! Some now remembered that they had long 
predicted his rise,—some recorded feats of his boyish 
prowess, which had ever since lain dormant in the 
tomb of the Capulets. One boasted of having given 
him his first guzla,—another his first notion of milita- 
ry tactics ;—and all were anxious to catch some re-- 
flected portion of his fame;—his songs became more 
popular than ever,—and his future dwelling extended 
its wide wings and capacious granaries, without excit- 
ing one malicious comment. 

‘And Liska,—what had she predicted of him that 
had not been fulfilled! what had she bestowed upon 
him that had not been returned a thousand fold. Yet 
she boasted not of her prophetic skill,—she vaunted 
not her generosity; she only prayed the more fervent- 
ly for the armies of the Emperor; and acknowledg- 


/ed more humbly, the power, the goodness, of their 


Almighty guardian.” p. 31-38. 

Sleko continues to rise in fame and fortune, and 
J.iska’s heartis continually regaled by the praises 
which all men lavish on the object of her love. She 
builds a beautiful retreat, which she calls the ‘ Sol- 
dier’s Repose,” and anxiously looks forward to the 
time when its delightful seclusion shall be shared by 
her warrior. But her hopes are destined never to be 
realized. He meets a warrior’s end, and sinks to his 
last sleep, covered with wounds and glory, on the 
warrior’s bed—the field of vietory. The passage in 


which this intelligence is communicated to Liska con- 


cludes our extracts from this pathetic story. 

** Late upon a summer afternoon, Drechsler the 
steward arrived unexpectedly at the castle. He did 
not, as he was wont, proceed immediately to the high 
place of the village, to inquire into the well doing of 
the chief vassals, and to distribute in turn the news of 
Pesth or Pressburg. On leaving the court-yard, he 
turned directly through the fields towards Istavan’s 
farm, without noticing the salutations of these who 


| officiously threw themselves in his way. Every one 


perceived that something was sorely amiss; and the 
more inquisitive of the idlers, who tarried for his 


' coming forth from the house, heard the aged farmer 


exclaim as he accompanied Drechsler to the thresh 
hold, ‘!cannot,—no [ cannot! I cannot.—I pray 


| you, gentle sir, tospare me this sorrow.’ 


“The steward appeared agitated and irresolute 
and for some minutes followed the course of the 
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brook across the meadows, without selecting any di- 
rect path. At length, as from a sudden effort, he 
bent his footsteps towards * Soldier’s Repose.’ He 
had taken his resolution. 

‘«* Liska !’ said he, with a grave voice, as he enter- 
ed the house, and found its young mistress busied in 
cheerful housewifery, ‘I grieve to be the bearer of 
most afflicting tidings. But | know your heart,—my 
gentle girl,—I know its courage. The Almighty, 
Liska, has vouchsafed a signal victory to the Austrian 
arms ;—but it has been purchased with the blood of 
many of our best and bravest. We have lost our 
friend—dear Liska; but he died, as a soldier should, 
upon the field of victory. Count Morits himself at- 
tended the last moments of his beloved preserver, and 
it was to Ais hands, ere he submitted to the amputa- 
tion under which he expired, that Sleko entrusted this 
medal,—the badge of his military honors,—and this 
broken ducat, the pledge of his early affection. He 
bequeathed them both, with his dying blessing, to 
Liska Borsko; and to the church of Matrof, under 
the Imperial sanction, the French eagle, in the cap- 
ture of which he received his mortal wound.’ 

“ Liskatook the medal into her hands; she spoke not, 
—wept not,—lamented not. She asked no ques- 
tions,—breathed no repining,—all had been now una- 
vailing ! but retired into solitude and sileace, and we 
will not lift the decent veil which should cover the 
loneliness of the bereaved.” vol 2, p. 44-6. 

After this melancholy intelligence, the disconso- 


moment the noisy and unintelligible exclamations of 
the motley crew by which | was surrounded, increas- 
ing to a general shout,—proclaimed that the huge fer- 
ry Was setin motion. At the same instant the Slo- 


_wak rushed to the shore, and attempted to leap upon 


the receding deck ; but the heavily-loaded hod upon 
his back betrayed him into miscalculating his forces ; 
and when | looked again, the poor wretch was strug- 
gling inthe river, and clinging to the treacherous 


/edges of the ice; which mouldered away under his 


_ofa poor woman close by my side. 


grasp, and again plunged him into the freezing wa- 
ter. 

‘ Distressing as it was to behold the life of a fellow- 
creature exposed to such imminent peril, my feelings 
were still more strongly interested by the sufferings 
She had thrown 


herself upon her knees at the moment of the accident, 
and ina tone uniting the acuteness of agony with 





late Liska continues in the retreat where she had hoped | 


to spend life in the sweet companionship of the lover 
of her youth; and, unallured by the splendid offers 
which her beauty, gentleness and many virtues occa- 
sioned, she passed the rest of her existence in quiet- 
ude and seclusion, 


“Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancies.” 


The Ferry on the Danube is the title of one of the 
shorter sketches in these volumes; and it is so well 
told that we felt strongly tempted to copy it entire. 
The passages which we select, however, are the most 





| 


interesting portions, and these, with the assistance of | 


a few words of explanation will be perfectly compre- 
hensible. The story is a simple, though interesting 
account of the entrance of the authoress into Hunga- 
ry, and of a number of incidents which occurred du- 
ring her passage across the Danube, at the ferry of 
Presburg. The scenery in its chilly winter aspect is 
well described, as are the groups of peasantry, the 
Slowaks as they passed along on their sledges, wrapt 
in shaggy cloaks, and the mustachiod Hungarians, 
crowding to the ferry. The attention of the writer 
had been attracted, previous to her arriving at the 
banks of the river, by the appearance of a young 
Slowak who was clinging to the after part of her ve- 
hicle, but who immediately released his hold, and 
darted away from the road, across ihe fields, when he 
perceived her eye resting on him. On reaching the 


ferry, and taking her seat in the vessel, he again ap- | 


pears before her in the manner and under the circum- 
stances related in the following extract. 

‘““AsT satein somewhat uneasy contemplation of 
the scene, peevish with the oxen for tossing their 
branching horns—with the horses for snorting—and 
with the vociferous crew for their deafening volubili- 
ty,—my attention was suddenly drawn towards the 
figure of my friend the Slowak, dodging among the 
trees of the avenue which leads to the water’s edge ; 
apparently in great trepidation, and striving to reach 
the ferry without passing through the crowd surround- 
ing the landing-place. His eyes were intently fixed 


upon the vessel; and as he ran, or rather crouched 
towards the shore, | distinctly saw him make siguals 
of intelligence to some person in the vessel ;—whether 
they were silent signals I could not discern, for at that 





the fervency of invocation, she began to vociferate 


her prayers for the rescue of the drowning man. (St. 
Stephen, the patron of Hungary; St. Johannes 


Kleemosynarius, the peculiar protector of Presburg ; 
St. Elizabeth and St. Gudula, her own especial guard- 
ians, all these and more, the shrieking woman invok- 
ed and threatened and cajoled by turns.) But while 
her hands were uplifted in supplication, she did not 
care to raise her head from between her knees; she 
lacked the courage to assure herself with her own 
eyes of the plight of the subject of her prayers; and 
it was remarkable that in the utmost of her grief, she 
uever once named him except as ‘fhe boy—the un- 
happy boy—oh! deign, holiest Maria! to rescue the 
boy!” 

“The young Slowak was indeed so circumstanced 
as to put the power and the placability of the hier- 
archy to the test. I'e was so benumbed by the freezing 
atmosphere, so oppressed by the icy waters, and 
above all, so encumbered by his load, that his hands 
were unable to grasp the poles extended to him by 
the anxious spectators on the bank above. Once 
more he was borne down into the eddying stream, 
and the shrick of the crowd was more than echoed by 
that of my wretched neighbor, who heard, in their ex- 
clamation, the sufferer’s sentence of death. ‘ Fix the 


_polehooks in his clothes,’ shouted one of my compan- 


ions, as the body rose once more to the surface, ‘he 
is insensible and cannot seize them;’ and this timely 
counsel was the means of rescuing the perishing Slo- 
wak, whom I had the satisfaction of seeing deposited 
onthe bank; dripping, half-frozen, and senseless it is 
true,—but alive. 

Interested by this incident, our authoress makes 
some inquiries of the agitated female beside her, and 
learns that the youth was a Hungarian who had been 
inthe Employment of a Baron, near Oedenburg, and 
that, having been treated severely by the Baron’s 
overseer, an Austrian, he had quarrelled with him, 
and, in the excitement of the moment, had plunged a 
knife into his heart. In the dress of a Slowak he had 
succeeded in making his escape to the river, on the 
opposite side of which his brother was waiting for 
him with a sledge and six. Though interrupted 
for a time by the accident just related, yet the next 
attempt was more successful. The sequel of the stery 
is told in the following extract. 

‘Tl am straying however from the Konigsberg ; and 
must return tothe platform, upon whose stone balus 
trade [ leaned to watch the arrival of the ferry, Sta- 
tioned close beneath me, I soon perceived the woman 
and the sledge. Her son,—the eldest,—the most de- 
serving,—but not the best beloved,—was near at 
hand. Hewas in truth a noble looking creature 
and I observed that he was intent to cheer and com. 
fort the heart of his partial parent, while his equalls 
anxious eyes were bentupon the approaching ferry 
boat. 
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‘It touched the strand; and foremost among the 
passengers to leap on shore, was the disguised cul- 
prit—the fugitive—ihe murderer! He immediately 
approached the spot on which his eyes had been fixed 
during the whole passage; anda look of joyful intel- 
ligence between the three was evident to myself, who 
had been previously initiated into the mystery. But 
toa common observer the reception of the seeming 
Slowak was only such as might have been granted to 
a servant who had outstaid his appointed time. The 
mother rated him in good set terms, while tears of 
gladness stood in her eyes ; and the brother bade him 
take his place on the sledge and drive on, without 
further delay,—though his own lips quivered as he 
spoke, with joyful emotion. 

‘Without further loss of time so precious, the Slo- 
wak took the whip in his hands and obeyed the per- 
emptory commands poured upon him; while the oth- 
er two quickly seated themselves in the vehicle. 

‘““They were soon out of sight; but the old woman 
who had noticed my arrival, stood up in the sledge 
as it turned towards the suburbs, placed her hand up- 
on her bosom, and having pointed to her two children, 
sate down again as if her heart were too full to com- 
plete her salutation to the ‘gnadige Frau’ who had 
sympathised in her distress. 

“Weeks and months passed away, and among oth- 
er scenes and other interests, | had almost forgotten 
my hero of the Presburg ferry, and his far more in- 
teresting family. Chancing to hear the name of his 
Seigneur mentioned in society at Pesth, | inquired in- 
tothe circumstances of the murder at Oedenburg, 
without alluding to my peculiar interest in the affair. 
The crime of murder is so horribly prevalent in the 
Hungarian states, and is so lightly held by the laws 
of the country, that | was astonished to find it had, in 
the instance in question, received its fitting punish- 
ment. Baron Zachy, resolved to make a moment- 
ous example upon his lands, had pursued the fugitive 
criminal with unrelenting severity. ‘He was seized 
after a desperate resistance among the Carpathian 
mountains,’ added my informant. 

**¢ And he is now in prison?’ [ inquired with con- 
siderable interest. 

“*No! he is hanging near the walls of Munkatsch. 
There are three bodies on the gallows, ane his is the 
third.’ 

“The voice of the mother exclaiming ‘my boy— 
my boy!’ recurred to my remembrance ; and the fine 
manly face of the young Hungarian, laboring to sup- 
press his tears, rose before my eyes ;—I wish FT could 
even now dismiss the painful images my mind acquir- 
ed during my passage of the ferry of the Danube. 
p. 247-50. ‘ 

We now leave these volumes. They exhibit me 
great deal of invention, nora very nice observation of 
the human heart. But they are written in an agreea- 
ble sketchy style, abound with just sentiments, and 
possess just that reasonable share of incident which 
serves to keep attention alive, without stretching the 
readers curiosity on the rack. 








The Eighth of January, a Drama, in three ects. By 
Richard Penn Smith. 
tres, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. 12mo. Philadelphia, 1829. Neal and 
Mackenzie. 

Tus little drama, viewed under the circumstances of 

its production, entitles the authorto praise. To mould 

events of recent occurrence, and of so important a 

character that all men are acquainted with their de- 

tails, into a dramatic fable that shall elicit applause 
from the judicious, is certainly a task of great diffi- 
culty. Aviolation f truth, even in minor particu- 


lars, would be sure td excite disgust; and it is seldom 








As performed at the Thea- | 





indeed that real incidents happen in such connexion 
and relation, as render them reducible to a plot which, 
without a departure from truth, shall at all conform 
to the necessary unities ofthe stage. The difficulty, 
too, of introducing a distinguished living character be- 
fore an audience is one which few writers have been 
able to overcome ; and we accordingly find that the 
dramas which are founded on recent victories, and 
circumstances of a national kind, are not often relish- 
ed, except on days of public rejoicing and celebra- 
tion. On these occasions the excitement of the public 
mind renders it blind to poetic deficiencies; and the 
patriotism ofthe sentiments are considered as a full 
atonement for whatever want of intrinsic inter- 
est the production may display. Mr. Smith, the 
author of “The Eighth of January,” avows him- 
self, in an unassuming preface, fully aware of the dif- 
ficulties which the nature of his subject presented ; 
and he moreover apologizes for the errors of his drama 
on the ground of the short time which was allowed 
hin for its composition, the theatre requiring it of him 
scene by scene, as it was written, and the piece being 
actually announced for representation before the last 
act was commenced. ‘This excuse we should suppose 
amply sufficient, in so far as it is addressed to those 
who constituted his audience; but the reader may 
very reasonably inquire why proper time was not tak- 
en, before the work was submitted to the public through 
the medium of the press. 

Notwithstanding, however, a number of trivial 
faults which a deliberate reperusal of the play would 
have rendered obvious to the author, it is,in the main, 
as we have already stated, a very creditable produc- 
tion. The construction of the plot is partly borrow- 
ed from a little French drama ; and it possesses, from 
its own complication, a very considerable interest, in- 
dependent entirely of the adventitious aid which it de- 
rives from the connection of the action with one of 
the proudest victories in American history. ‘The 
characters exhibit a greater degree of individuality 
than is often given to the persons of melo-dramas ; 
the dialogue is spirited and lively ; and the hero of 
the piece, as a matter of course, is made to utter sen- 
timents of the most elevated and patriotic description. 

We have one ground of quarrel with the author, 
which we are surprised to find in the production of an 
individual, who, from evidences given in this very 
drama, as well as elsewhere, we are convinced was 
under no necessity of making use of such a barren 
substitute for wit. We allude to the frequent use of 
unmeaning catch-words—(such as ‘‘ rat my buttons,” 
continually in the mouth of Bowbell) which, given 
with a quantum sufficit of grimace by a favorite comic 
actor, become amusing to the “ groundlings” from 
their very iteration. The absurdity of this practice 
once provoked the mighty indignation of the unspar- 
ing Gifford ; and Holcroft, Reynolds, and Morton, are 
hung writhing up to public view among the Della 
Crusca worthies of the Meviad. ‘’ Will posterity be- 
lieve,’ exclaimed the indignant satirist, ‘‘ that this 
facetious triumvirate could think nothing more to be 
necessary in constructing a play than everlasting re- 
petitions of some contemptible vulgarity, such as, 
‘That’s your sort!’ ‘hev, damme!’ ‘keep moving!’ 
and the like? They will; for they will have block- 
heaps of their own, who will found their claims to 
celebrity on similar follies.” So indeed it has been, 
and far worse ; since there were real merits in the 
comedies of the authors above named which justified 
the applause of the audience; but we have recently 
seen the most disgusting nonsense made palateable 
by being interlarded with an eternally recurring ex- 
clamation ; and even the foolery of the Flying In- 
dians—a production as non-descript as its own dra- 
matis persone—not only endured, but applauded, when 
spiced with the comic Oh Cracky ! of Chapman. It 
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may do for those play-wrights who have not brains— 
with whom 

“ Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 

And naught is every thing, and every thing is naught,” 
to deal in these counterfeits of wit, because they have 
not the genuine. But if Mr. Smith should pursue the 
branch of writing for which we think him possessed of 
very promising talents, let him never again resort to 
such poor clap-traps for applause, when he may at 
any time excite the merriment of an audience by flash- 
es of real wit and brilliancy of repartee We have 
occupied so much space with these desultory remarks, 
that we have not room forthe synopsis of the plot 
which we intended to give. 








A Hundred Years Hence; or Memoirs of Charles Lord 
Moresby, Written by Himself. 12mo. London, 1829. 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


Tuts book appears to be intended as a good humored 
satire on many of the existing institutions, sentiments 
and opinions of mankind, on literature, politics reli- 
gion, amusements, &c. It is written in a plain 
straight-forward style; but there is very little pungency 
in its ridicule, and, in many parts, occurrences are 
stated so gravely, and topics are discussed with so 
much real seriousness, that, but for the ante-dates 
which are given to events, one would almost forget 
that it is not a piece of actual auto-biography. A 
work of this kind,,to be beneficial, should be very 
amusing; and to be amusing should possess a great 
deal of point. In this respect the little volume lying 
before us is deficient. Many of its allusious are alto- 
gether local, and, of course, would not be interesting 
here. We shall cite one or two short extracts, which 
will serve at once as samples of the style and seunti- 
ments of the writer, and then dismiss the subject. In 
the first passage the propensity of the present age 
for striking out short cuts to knowledge is meant to 
be ridiculed; but the drift of the satirist is somewhat 
obscure, and the paragraph, like a two-edged sword, 
seems to cut both ways. 

‘‘These three elements, as they may be called, I 
had learnt at a Lancastrian school, established by my 
mother in the village, where, as she calculated, | soon 
became head monitor, and by teaching others, learnt 
ten times faster than I could if [ had been merely 
taught myself. Seneca said that mankind were more 
prone to teach than to learn; yet nobody, for so ma- 
ny hundred years, ever thought of applying this pro- 
pensity to the purposes of education, till Mr. Lancas- 
ter imagined to do so towards the end of the 15th. 
century ; but all the Big-wigs of the day were in 
arms against him, and, actually without thinking of it, 
proved how true Seneca’s observation was, that men 
were more disposed to teach than to learn; they pre- 
vailed for some time—but now the practice is univer- 
sal, I fancy: the Big-wigs also opposed the Hamilto- 
nian System tooth and nail, as they did every thing, 
I believe, which had not what they called the stamp 
of the Wisdom of Ages upon it—that is, which had 
not been introduced perhaps three or four hundred 
years before; notwithstanding it might have become 
grossly inconvenient, perhaps even totally useless 
since. Whenever any body observed the possibility 
of this to them, I am told they shook their heads in 
token of their high displeasure, and the powder of 
their wigs came into their eyes, and of course it was 
impossible for them to see any thing. But peace be 
to them! they sleep in the dust with their favorite in- 
stitutions, whose revenues, as each original incum- 
brancer dies off, or is compounded with, have been 
distributed, so that many a poor overburthened vicar 
has been made the happier for it, and by a special 
provision even th~ lot of laborious curates has been 
amended b isof the same fund. As to Geogra- 





phy, I learnt that by the time I was five years old, by 
having dissected maps given me to play with ;—apro- 
pos, of teaching children by the help of play-things, 
an invention founded manifestly upon the old ginger- 
bread alphabet, though perhaps not so a 

remember hearing once of a French Abbe, who went 
about teaching Geography by a process something 
similar to the Royal Game of Goose.”’ p. 7-8. 

We give one other extract. What the point of itis, 
is more than we can tell, as it probably has reference 
to some trifle of scandal which has never reached 
this country. [tis an amusing passage, however, 
without regard to its allusion, and will serve as well 
as any to display the nature of the work. She who 
is designated as Cleopatra is a celebrated Parisian 
opera singer. 

‘¢ She had two lovers, who vied with each other in 
procuring every thing her caprice dictated. One day 
she fancied a parrot, and a Russian prince, who was 
one of these obsequious vassals, hastened to procure 
for her the most perfect bird of the kind, I suppose, 
then in existence—no doubt lineally descended from 
the identical parrot, who, as Mr. Locke represents, 
reasoned with Prince Maurice, when he saw him at 
the Brazils ; or the hardly less surprising genius be- 
longing to Col. O'Kelly, who saluted our George the 
Third, the moment he saw him, and for the first time, 
too, by singing, ‘God save the King.’ The perch, as 
Wynfield said, was resplendant with or moulu and 
crystal. In short, the parrot was worthy of the perch, 
and the perch of the parrot, and both worthy of Cleo- 
patra. 

‘The parrot seemed to absorb all Cleopatra’s af- 
fections to such a degree, that both lovers were mani- 
festly jealous of him; but of course the Russian tried 
to flatter himself that her display of ezouement for the 
parrot was only a delicate way of signifying her value 
for his present and preference of himself. The other 
was in despair, till by the greatest good fortune, she 
happened to fancy a monkey whose antics had caught 
her eye one day at ashop door. The desponding 
lover no sooner had a hint of this, than the monkey 
was instantly procured with an inlaid hutch, lined 
with carmelite merinos and broad gold lace. A 
white satin mattress piquee coverlid, and a most su- 
perb little cap of the finest Bruxelles lace, to prevent 
pug’s ears from being cold, while his body was to be 
protected, during the winter, by the rest of this costly 
apparel, combined for his accommodation. 

“Cleopatra was captivated with the monkey and 
his hutch, even more than she had been with the par- 
rot and his perch. Her attachment to the parrot 
having, it must be confessed, had time to cool, for she 
had possessed him nearly aweek. When she went to 
the theatre for the evening, she left her monkey fast 
asleep, as she thought, in his hutch, and the parrot 
also peacefully at roost upon his perch, having done 
screaming for the day—but, what was her horror and 
surprise at her return, when she found the parrot 
running about the floor chattering and shrieking, but 
more naked than he was when he came out of the egg, 
and his beautiful feathers scattered about the room in 
all directions ; the monkey with one paw bleeding, 
which he was wiping upon the damask window cur- 
tain, grinning at the same time with an expression of 
infinite delight. The story circulated next morning 
to the extreme amusement of all Paris. It proved 


‘afterwards that the monkey had belonged to a poulter- 


er, who had imagined the idea of turning the dexteri- 
ty of his little fingers to account in plucking his fowls 
for him. Pug finding himself alone with the parrot 
when he awoke, had, no doubt, determined of his 
own head, to try his skill upon a living subject. The 
Russian, as soon as he heard of the adventure, ima- 
gined the monkey must have been given for the ex- 
press purpose of plucking his parrot—the rivals fought 
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and wounded one another—then came to an explana- 
tion, and were as good friends as ever.”’ p. 56-8. 


Days Departed ; or Banwell Hill: a Lay of the Sev- 
ern Sea. By the Rev. Wm. Lisle Bowles. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1828. Murray. 

NorwitustanpinG the long and labored preface, in 

which Mr. Bowles endeavors tu prove that his produc- 

tion is exactly the thing, we must confess that we con- 
sider it but a sorry eflusion. In respect to the versifi- 
cation, (a point on which the author strenuously as- 
serts his pretensions, assuring the reader that even 
where passages occur apparently unharmonious, they 
have been made so purposely, and are not the result 
of a want of ear*) it is true that there is not much 
room for fault. His iambics flow along in a stream 
of song, as smooth and gentle as the most rigid | 
critic can desire ; yet, if we may be allowed to change | 
the line of a great poet to suit our present purpose, 
“Though smooth, not clear ; though gentle, always duli.” 

With a consciousness, perhaps, that his effusion 
was a labyrinth—‘‘a mighty maze, and all without 

a plan’’—which would render such assistance neces- 

sary, the poet very kindly stops the reader, in imine, | 

with a minute description of all the windings and 
turnings of the way; and from this we are free to 
confess, more than from the poem itself, we derived 
what little inkling we have of the subject. It seems 
then, that somewhere near Banwell, a village in 
England, there is a cave which was discovered be- 
tween three and four years ago, the floor of which 
was strewed “ with a huge mingled mass of bones 
and mud, black earth, (or decomposed animal matter) 
and sand from the Severn sea.’’ How these bones 
could have been deposited there was a matter of much | 
conjecture, as they amounted to several wagon loads, | 
and no access to the cavern appeared to exist, except 
a fissure above, too small to admit of an animal larg- 
er than a sheep; while at the same time the bones of) 
very large quadrupeds, some of themof an unkuown | 
genus, were found in great numbers. After further | 
investigation, however, a passage was at length dis- 
covered, which led laterally into it, and was suflicient- 
ly large to have easily admitted the largest of the 
animals, the bones of which were there found, though 
loaded with prey. It is conjectured, in a letter 
from the Rev. R. Warner to*” Bowles, appended as 

a note to the poem, that for a ong succession of ages 

anterior to the deluge, and previous to man occupying 

the colder regions of the earth, Banwell Cave had 
been inhabited by successive generations of beasts of 
prey, which, as hunger dictated, issued from their 
den, and returned loaded with their spoil, to feast 
upon it at leisure in their retreat. This scene he 
supposes to have existed until the flood; and it is on 
this hint that the poet speaks. To quote his own ac- 
count of this production, ‘It opens with a cursory 
look cast round the spot. We next enter the cave; _ 
but a cavern filled with ante-diluvian bones, being 
poetical only from its primary and awful impression, | 
all detail, as to the bones themselves, would tend to 
weaken that primary impression. The cavern, after 
the first impression, becoines the province of science 
and geological inquiry : but poetry and geological in- 
quiry do not very amicably travel together. The 
poet, therefore, must soon gel out of the cave. To’ 
relieve this'portion, a vivid and more animated picture 
is necessary, asa relief to balance, if lLmay so express 
it, the sombreness of the scene within. 

* The rapid historical sketch, excited by the thought 
that the bones were here deposited, before the human 
voice was heard in this island, becomes necessary, as 


| 





*T request of him [the reader] to observe, that when such 
passages occur in this poem, as 
‘Vanishing ! Hush!’ &c, 
it was from design, and uot from wantof ear.” p. vi. of Preface. 
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much for contrast, as from the genius of such a poem, 
to throw back as much light and animation as possible. 
“When we get out of the Cave, we are on the 
ground of poeiry, that is, of deseription in poetry ; 
but mere description in poctry is worse than the cave: 
it requires variety, contrast, moral reilection, pathos, 
or sublimity, to sustain it, and break its sameness of 
picture, and of coloring. How far | have succeeded 
in these poetical essentials, the reader must determ- 
ine. | have taken advantage of every picturesque 
and poetical circumstance which the view presented : 
Lam not aware that | have omitted one. ‘Two cir- 
cumstances, probably the most interesting, were sug- 
gested by Archdeacon Law. He informed me of the 
graves on the Flat Holm; the spot where the murder- 
ers of Becket retired; and of the single flower on the 
I said, when he told me these circum- 
stances, ‘ why these things alone are a poem.’ ” 
After being thus explicit!y and intelligibly inform- 
ed what the poem means, information which, as we 


| said before, is only to be acquired from the preface 
and notes, we shall now proceed to give our readers 


a few samples of the effusion which the author tells 
us, in a motto from Cowper, contains 

“ The windings of his way, through many years.” 
As he ts of opinion that the simple circumstance of 
the solitary flower is in itself a poem, let us first see 
how he has managed that part of the subject. Steep 


| Holmes, he tells us, 


‘* ___ abrupt and bigh, 
And desolate, and bare, and bleak uplitis 
Itsdreary brow! Dreary ; but on its steep 
There is one native fower—the Piony. 


(So far very plain and perspicuous. ) 
She sits companiouless, but yet not sad. 
(Strange flower! not to mourn its isolated state!) 


Shehas no sister of the summer field, 
That may rejoice with her when spring returns, 
None that in svinpathy, may bends its head, 
When the bleak winds blow hollow o’er the rock, 
In autumn’s gloom! 
Very pretty and imaginative, but unluckily 
Moore szavs, 


not 
quite original. 
“’'Tis the last rose of summer, 
Leit blooming alone ; 
All ber lovely coinpanious 
Are faded and gone! 
No flower of her kindred, 
No rose-bud is nigh, 
To reflect back her blushes, 
And give sigh for sigh.” 

But to pass over this trifling instance of analogy, 
and to come to the conclusion of the passage, let the 
reader observe with what artful abruptness—with 
what a delicate and patheiic transition, the author ad- 
verts to the similitude between the flower and_ his 
mother, as his excuse for pausing in his song to no- 
tice an insignificant flower, ‘in itself a poem.” 

“¢____ So smiles this flower: 

And if, perchance, ny lay has dwelt too long, 

Upon one flower which blooms in privacy, 

I may « pardon find froin human hearts, 

For SUCH WAS MY POOR MOTHER! 
We beg the reader to observe that it is the author 
who puts the last line in capitals, not we; for, for the 
life of us, we can discover no particular beauty in it. 
As we are no great admirers, however, of the Ialicis- 
ing and Capitalizing mode of expressing emphasis, 
we shall divest our next extract of this mechanical as- 
and leave the reader to find the beautiful 


sistance, 
The author, with admirable 


passages for himself, 
facility, conjures a vision of the deluge up before 
him. =“ Let us,” he says— 
“ Let us, even now, think that we hear the sound— 
The sound of the Great Flood o'er all the earth ; 
Let us a moment, wrapt in thought, forget 
The scenes before us;” 
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and having thus, with a wish, dissolved * both space 
and time,”’ he drives furiously on, a follows. 


“ The Vision of the Deluge! Hark—a trump! 
It was the Trump of the Archangel! Stern, 
He stands, while the awakenivg thunder rolls 
Beneath his feet! Stern, and alone he stands 
Upon Imaus’ height! 


No voice is heard 
Of revelryér blasphemy so high! 
He sounds again his trumpet; and the clouds 
Come deepening v’er the world! — 


Why art thou pale? 
A strange and fearful stillness is on earth, 
As if the shadow ofthe Almighty, passed 
O’er the abodes of man, and hushed, at once, 
The song, the shout, the cries of violence, 
The groan of the oppressed, and the deep curse 
Of Blasphemy, whoscowls upon the clouds, 
Aud mocks the louder thunder ! 


Hark! a voice— 
“ Perish!” The thunder rocks more loud—the Earth 
Answers, from North to South, from Eastto West, 
“Perish!” The fountains of the mighty deep 
Are broken up—the rushing rains descend, 
Like night, deep night, while momentary seen, 
Through blacker clouds, on his pale phantom-horse, 
Death, a gigantic skeleton, rides on, 
Rejoicing, where the millions of mankind— 
(Seen as the lightning-shafts glare from his hand) 
Welter beneath the shadow of his horse! 
Now, disinally, through all her caverns, Hell, 
Sends forth a horrid laugh, that dies away, 
Aud then a loud voice answers—* Victory! 
* Victory, to the rider, and his horse ! 
‘“* Victory, to the rider, and his horse! 


Ride on :—the Ark, majestic and alone 
On the wide waste of the careering deep, 
Its hull scarce peering through the night of clouds, 
Is seen. But lo! the mighty deep has shrunk! 
The Ark, from its terrific voyage, rests 
On Ararat. The Raven is sent forth,— 
Send out the Dove, and as her wings far off 
Shine in the light, that streaks the severing clouds, 
Bid her speed on, and greet her with a song:— 


“Go, beautiful and gentle Dove! 
But whither wilt thou go? 
For though the clouds ride high above, 


”? 


How sad‘and waste is all below! 


The wife of Shem, a moment to her breast 
Held the poor bird, and kissed it. Many a night 
When she was listening to the hollow wind, 
She pressed it to her bosom, witha tear; 

Or when it murmured in her hand, forgot 
The long, loud tumult of the storm without. 
She kisses it, and at her father’s word, 

Sids it go forth. 


The dove flies on! In lonely flight 
She flies from dawn till dark ; 
And now, amid the gloom of night, 
Comes weary tothe ark. 
Oh! let me in, she seems to say, 
For long and lone hath been my way; 
Oh! once more, gentle mistress, let me rest, 
And dry my dripping plumage on thy breast. 


So the bird flew to her who cherished it. 
She sent it forth again out of the ark; 
Again it came at evening-fall, and lo, 
An olive-leaf plucked off,and in its bill! 
Aud Shem’s wife took the green leaf from its bill, 
And kissed its wings again, and smilingly 
Dropped on its neck one silent tear for joy. 
She sent it forth once more ; and watched its flight, 
Till it was lost amid the clouds of Heaven: 
Then gazing on the’clouds where it was lost, 
. Its mournful mistress sung this last farewell :— 
“Go, beautiful and gentle Dove, 
And greetthe morning ray ; 
For lo! the sun shines bright above, 
And night and storm are passed away. 
No longer drooping, here confined, 
In this cold prison dwell; 
Go, free to sunshine and to wind, 
Sweet bird, go forth, and fare thee well. 


Oh! beautiful and gentle dove, 
Thy welcome sad will be, 


When thou shalt hear no voice of love, 
In murmurs from the leafy tree; 
Yet freedom, freedom shalt thou find, 
Fromthis cold prison’s cell; 
Go, then, to sunshine aud the wind, 
Sweet bird, go forth, and fare thee well.” 


| We do not think it necessary to make any com- 
ments on this extract. It is decidedly the most vigor- 
our passage in the book; but as will be evident to the 
most cursory inspection, full of strainings after a de- 
gree of sublimity to which it is not the destiny of the 
| Rev. William Lisle Bowles ever to attain. The sub- 
ject is one of such a nature that it would be impossi- 
ble, if treated by the most ordinary writer, not to 
| create something of an impression on the reader’s 
| mind; but let the passage we have just quoted be 
Stripped of a few of its sonorous adjectives, and of 
| the exclamation points which plentifully besprinkle it, 
jand it degenerates into sheer prose. Our author, 
| good as he fancies himself at description, would be 
,much mortified could he see exhibited on canvass 
| how miserably he has designed and grouped the cir- 
| cumstances of his picture; and the poor painter 
| would be sadly perplexed in representing the shadow 
‘ofa phantom (shadow of a shade) so wide and dense 
}as to conceal * millions of mankind.’’ Who can for- 
bear smiling when he peruses the little scraps of lyric 
'rhyme—the gleanings we suppose, of the author’s 
| portfolio—which he has interwoven with “ the meas- 
ure of Shakspeare and Milton,” in a spirit of poetical 
/economy quite commendable? They are rhymes that 
would reflect no credit ona school-boy. 
| We make one or two more extracts. The first, in 
| which the author describes the impression created by 
| hearing the sound of the sea, is written in much such 
'language as a boarding-school miss would use, an- 
| nouncing the same circumstance in a familiar letter 
jtoa friend. All that it has of poetry about it, is as- 
'cribable to the printer; for had it been printed as 
| prose, no one would ever have suspected it of being 
any thing else. 
“Twas a child when first I heard the sound 
Of the great sea!—’T was night, and journeying far, 
We were belated on our road, ’mid scenes 
New and unknown,—a mother and her child, 
Now first in this wide world a wanderer :— 
My father came, the Pastor of the Church 
That crowns the high-hill crest, above the sea; 
When, as the wheels went slow, and the still night 
Seemed listening, alow murmur met the ear, 


Not of the winds :—‘ Listen! it is the Sea!’ 
My Mother softly said! With breathless awe, 


I heard the sound, and closer pressed hier band.” 
’ 


One more extract, and we are done. 


“ Now inark this scene !— 
The fuming factory’s polluted air 
Has stained the country! See that rural nymph, 
An infant in her arms! She claims the dole 
From the cold parish, that her faithless swain 
Denies: he stands aloof, with clownish leer,— 
The constable, behind, with frowning brow, 
Beckons the nimble clerk,—the Justice, grave, 
Turns from his book a moment, with asmile, 
And signs the accustomed warrant for her pay, 
A weekly eighteen-pence,—she, unabashed, 
Slides from the room, and not a transient blush, 
Far less the accusing tear, ison her cheek {” 


We now close this volume, put forth as poetry by 
| one (audacious infidel!) who asserts that Pope was not 
|apoet! And what isthe character of the work that 
he acknowledges has cost him many painful vigils, 





“ Sleepless himself, to give his readers sicep?” 





Candor compels us to answer, that. from beginning to 
| end—preface, analysis, poem and notes—it is but 
| sorry stuff,—or to use the language of the bard whom 
| he despises, that 

“«____ his prose and verse are much the same, 

This prose on stilts, that poetry fall’a iame.” 








' 
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POETRY 





LINES, 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 
Written beneath a Dilapidated Tower, yet standing among the 
Ruins of Carthage. 

Thou mouldering Pile, that hast withstood 

The silent lapse of many ages, 
The earthquake’s shock, the storm, the flood, 

Around whose base the ocean rages, 
Who reared thy walls, that proudly brave 
The tempest, battle, and the wave? 


Was it beneath thy ample dome 
That Marius rested, and from thee, 
When he had lost imperial Rome, 
Learned high reso|ve and constancy ? 
Thou seemest to mock the power of fate, 
And well mightest teach the lesson to be great. 


Perhaps thy vaulted arch hath rung 
Of yore with Laughter’s merry shout, 
While Beauty round her glances flung 
To cheer some monarch’s wassail rout: 
But Mirth and Beauty long have fled 
From thislone “ City of the Dead!” 


Where busy thousand’s oft have trod 
Beneath thy mouldering marble brow, 

Wild, moss-grown fragments press the sod— 
Around thee all is silence now! 

And thus the breath of foul Decay 

Shall melt at last thy form away! 


Thou desolate, deserted Pile! 
Lone vestige of departed glory, © 
Sadly in ruin thou seemest to smile— 
While baffled Time flies frowning o’er thee, 
As if resolved the tale to tell 
Where Carthage stood, and how it fell! 


Midst ruined walls thou standest alone: 
Around thee strewn may yet be seen 
The broken column, sculptured stone, 
And relics sad of what hath been ; 
But thou alone survivest the fall, 
Defying Time, dread levellerot all 





WRITTEN IN THEMIRA’S ALBUM. 
BY THE SAME. 
This virgin book, before I write 
One word to blot its snowy wiiite, 
Thus free from stain in every part, 
Is like Themira’s spotless heart. 
If in that heart, as on this page, 
*T'were mine the first place to engage, 
That place how eager would I claim, 
And write—what should I write? my name! 


When friendly hands, from many a store, 
These pages fill with sweetest lore, 

And here with varied graces shine, 

The nervous thought, the polished line, 
The tuneful lay, the harmless jest, 

The tender tale, by genius drest 

With precepts grave and wit refined, 
"Twill then belike Themira’s mind. 


Yet then, however great the skill 

Of those who after pages fill, 

These rhymes of mine, perchance the worst, 
At least will always stand the first. 

Thus, of the names by memory’s power 
Called up to view in musing hour, 

May mine, as in this book ’tis wrought, 

Be foremost in Themira’s thought! 





THE STAGE. 

BY THE SAME. 
To rouse each slumbering virtue of the breast, 
Bid cowering guilt his hideous form detest, 
Add grace to goodness, energy to truth, 
Ardor to age, and thoughtfulness to youth, 
With guileless mirth the ills of life assuage— 
For these did wisdom first erect the Stage. 
There, breathless wouder, with dilated eyes, 
Saw the pale shades of buried ages rise ; 
Caught from the hero’s glance a kindred glow, 
Or mourned, with real tears, dissembled wo: 
With shuddering awe, heard mad ambition own 
The purple crimes that won his tottering throne, 
And learned that power, achieved by guilty deed, 
Decks with false glare the heart it dooms to bleed ; 
As the red flames, which burning domes illume, 
Mock what they gild, and whilst they light, consume. 


There, too, when gayer scenes arose to view, 
Exulting laughter owned each picture true: 
Folly turned blushing from her own excess, 
Aud gaudy fashion curbed her flowing dress. 
By satire awed, the glance of lustgrew chaste, 
Aud lewd-eyed pleasure bound her zoneless waist. 
To view the scene, grief left her cheerless hearth, 
Forgot to weep, and shared contagious mirth: 
Pale spleen looked on with sullen brow awhile, 
That soon relaxed and melted to a smile. 


The drama thus, devised with curious art, 
Each mind enlightened, and improved each heart ; 
Verse lent its smoothness, passion gave it soul, 
Truth aimed the moral, wit illumed the whole , 
Presiding nature stamped each suasive pag: 
And smiling virtue hailed the rising stage 





SAETCH. 


Tom Witson, anv His Burnt Portrorw. 
Tom Witson was one of the queerest devils (not to 
speak it profanely) that Lever knew. He was at once 
the handsomest and the homeliest, the merriestand the 
saddest, the tidiest and most slovenly fellow in our 
Imess—ay. ui the whole ship’s company. Tom was, 


,in short, every thing by turns, and nothing lone. 





Phe reader may wonder how I am going to reconcile 


all tuese seeming contradictions ; and indeed | hardly 


know myself. All I know is soit was. 

Tom had received from nature a form and face in 
which it would have been difficult (when he was in 
one of his handsome moods, I mean,) to suggest any 
improvement. He wasabove the middle size, trim 
built, straight as our mainmast, and as graceful in his 
movements as the sweet little frigate herself, on board 
of which we first met. His eyes were dark and bright, 
and of a very intelligent expression; his forehead 
high and expansive; his mouth (except that it had 
something of a haughty curve, which would some- 
times increase into a sneer of scepticism and misan- 
thropy, and at others soften down into an expression 
of melting sadness) indicated an excellent temper. 

I remember the day when Tom first came over the 
side, and reported himself for duty on board of our 
ship. All eyes were attracted to him, and the rosy- 
cheeked reefers on the quarter deck whispered to 
each other—‘‘ what a handsome fellow!’ He was 
dressed in a suit ofnew blue clothes, which, but for 
their gloss, one would never have known to be new; 
for they set upon him as easy as if he had worn them 
ayear. His step, as he paced along the deck, was 
elastic; his eyes sparkled with vivacity, and there 
was an expression in his glance, as he looked around 
on the armament, and aloft on the heavy spars of our 
taunt-rigged craft, which seemed as if his soul was 
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piercing into futurity, and contemplating a course of | to the skin. For sometime, his messmates endeavor- 


honor and glory. It happened that I had the deck 
when Tom came on board, and of course the ordinary 
civilities of his reception devolved on me. I invited 
him to join our mess ; and never, to his dying day, 
notwithstanding his many eccentricities, did any of 
us have cause to regret his acceptance. 

But, as | said before, ‘Tom was a queer fellow. It 
was several days after he first reported himself before 
he came on board for duty ; and when he did, what a | 
change there was! Had he been subjected during the 
whole interval to the scorching rays of thesun on 
‘“Numidia’s burning sands,”’ his countenance could 
scarcely have undergone a greater alteration in its 
complexion. Yet it was not the browned look, either, 
which is occasioned by exposure to the weather; but 
seemed rather like the shadow of adesponding spirit. 
I never saw the man before nor since in whose per- 
sonal appearance so great a change was effected by a 
variation in his moods of mind. The winter aspect 
of the heavens, on a day of darkness and thick | 
clouds, is not more different from the sunshiny appear- | 
ance of the blue vaulton a clear summer afternoon, 
than was the expression of Tom’s face when the clouds 
of sadness came over his spirit, from its light and 
cheerful look when he was gay humored. 

We were notlong infinding out someof poor Tom’s 
peculiarities; and some of the younger reefers,—the 
little light-hearted rogues—undertook torun rigs upon 
him. He bore their boyish mischief with imperturb- 
able patience; butity.as not long continued, for we 
soon discovered that Tom was really unhappy. It 
was strange. Sometimes he would seem the gayest 
of the gay; and perhaps in the midst of a hearty 
laugh he would all of asuddea check himself, hurry 
on deck, rush forward, run out on the guys to the 
bowsprit head, and throwing himself into the fore- 
topmast-staysail netting, lie there in a state of moody 
abstraction, for two or three hours. 

Notwithstanding the sympathy we all felt for Tom, 
his peculiarities would now and then excite a smile, in 
spite of ourselves. The fact is, he was a poet, (you 
need not, gentle reader, take down your collection of 
English and American poets to look for his name ; 
for you will not find it there,) but poor Tom was a 
poet; and the young urchins of midshipmen as soon 
as they found that out, pretended to wonder no more 
atany of hisoddities. Yet some of them, as | just 
said, were laughable enough. Of a Sunday when 
the word was passed for all hands to clean themselves 
for muster, Tom instead of dressing up a little smart, 
so that he might stand by to be ready to goon deck 
when the Boatswain's hoarse voice should echothrough 
the ship, “all hands to prayers, hoy !’’—instead of 
making himself ready, I say, he would take that very 
opportunity—in a fit ‘of deep abstraction to be sure— 

o stretch himselfout on his on r; andthere he would 
lie, with dis eves wide open ring. apparently on 
the beams and earlins, and entirely unconscious of 





the noise and bustle around him. When at length the 
crew were called to divine service, and an officer was 
sent lown, who by repeated shakings would awaken 


Tom from his dreamy wanderings, up he would start, 
and hurry on deck, either bare-headed, or with some 
other one’s haton, and his clothes looking as if they and 
the brush had never been acquainted. But if itchanc- 
ed to be a thick. hazy day, or raining very hard, 
the very reverse of this was justas likely as noi to be 
the case; and it has more than once happened when 
ithas been storming violently, and all hands have 
been roused out at midnight, that Tom has turned out 
of his hammock, deliberately dressed himself in his 
best suit—making no other mistake. perhaps, than 
putting on his coat or trowsers wrong side out—buck- 
led his sword by his side, and clapping on his cocked 
hat, gone on deck in full uniform only to be drenched 


growth. 


ed tokeep,an eye on Tom, and prevent him from mak- 
ing so many blunders; but they soon found out that it 
was of no use, and let him take his own way. Aboard 
of our ship he soon got to be so well known that none 
of his queer ways, when he was in his fits of abstrac- 
tion, ever occasioned any offence; and, besides, when 
the clouds passed away, and the sunshine of cheer- 
fulness broke out again, he was so witty, and so intel- 
ligent, and so urbane and courteous, that we all loved 
him as if he had been our brother. 

But it so turned out, unluckily for Tom, that during 
our cruise, our Captain—as fine a fellow and com- 
plete a sailer as ever trod the deck of a forty-four— 
was taken sick; and returning home on a leave of ab- 
sence from the Commodore, his place was supplied 
by an officer who was a total stranger to poor Tom 
Wilson’s melancholy and abstraction. For several 
days before this Tom had been in an unusually low 
spot; and indeed gave more unequivocal signs of de- 
rangement than ever I had known him to do before. 

When the quarter-master informed the officer of 
the deck that our new commander was coming along- 
side, of course, word was sent down to the officers be- 
low that they might all come on deck to receive him. 
Tom came up amongst the rest, and, as I verily be- 
lieve, perfectly unconscious of what he was doing. 
But such a figure as he cut you will not often see. He 


_had on one boot, which had become completely red, 
_ for want of being blacked occasionally ; and the slipper 


on the other foot was scarcely visible from beneath 
the stocking, which hung loosely around his ancle. 
His snuff colored coat was out at the elbows, and look- 
ed as it might have been made before the flood, so 
soiled and out of fashion was it. His hair, too, hung 


_in loose uncombed locks over his brow, and his beard, 


speaking in moderation, was at least of one week’s 
All together, he was the most out of the 
way looking being that I ever saw. 

Well, the Captain came alongside; the guard, 
which had been turned out, presented arms; the 
Boatswain tried his prettiest, as he piped over the 
side, to make his little silver instrument discourse 
most eloquent music; and the officers respectfully 
lifted their hats from their heads.—AlIl but Tom; for 
his part his mind was wandering far away, and there 
he stood staring the Captain right in the face, yet not 
knowing a syllable of all that was going on. It so 
happened that our new Dickey was a choleric man, 
and construing Tom’s behaviour into intentional dis- 
respect,—for he was conscious that he was but little 
liked in the navy—he immediately began to rate him 
in a severe manner. The first Lieutenant interfered, 
and whispered to him that Tom was crazy— 

“Crazy is he?’’ roared the Captain, “then why 
is’nt he put in a straight jacket ?” 

This speech operated like magic on Tom. He 
woke from his reverie ; he cast a hurried look around, 
then at himself, and blushing till his high and pale 
brow became as red asa sunset cloud, he rushed down 
the companion-ladder, and sought the seclusion of his 
state-room. 

It was sometime in the evening when Tom came 
out again—say seven bells in the second dog watch. 
I was standing just forward of the bitts, near the gal- 
ley, on the gun-deck, when I perceived him slowly 
stealing along on the opposite side. In his hand, as 
he passed along so as to be in a range with the gun- 
ner’s lamp who was busy securing one of the star- 
board guns, | pe rceived that he had his port- 
folio—the portfolio over the contents of which he 
spent many hours, and I am inclined to believe shed 
many tears. He did not see me, as I stood in the 


shadow of the galley; but cautiously approaching the 
fire, and pausing a moment to gaze on something in 
the portfolio, he suddenly closed it up, and threw it 
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on the embers. The leather shrunk and shrivelled 
before the heat, the lames communicated to the con- 
tents, and the blaze rose up soas to cast a bright, but 
flickering glare, onevery object in that part of the ship. 
As the light grew more intense, Tom started, and 
looked around, as if fearful that some one might see 
him; and casting one more glance on the blazing port- 
folio, turned round, as if by a desperate effort, and 
hurried up the fore-scuttle on deck. I felt a some- 
thing whisper in my bosom that 1 oughtto follow him; 
but as my eye glanced on the portfolio, curiosity over- 
came the other feeling, and thinking that it might not 
be too late to save its contents, I snatched it from the 
flames. Lhadscarcely succeeded, by stamping on it, 
and throwing on itthe great coat of a sentinel which 
lay on the breech of a gun near me, when my atten- 
tion was suddenly and fearfully aroused by the cry of 
‘“‘a man overboard!” I sprang on deck. The men 
were already rounding in the weather main and main- 
topsail braces, while some were aft clearing away the 
stern-boat. It was no time for questions or answers; 
and [ in vain endeavored to find out who was over- 
board. Whatmy heart told me’wastootrue. Poor Tom 
was gone forever. The efforts tosave him were en- 
tirely fruitless. It was a dark, starless night; there 
were three reefs in the topsails, and the northwester, 
before which we had been running, was blowing at 
about the rate of ten, six. Poor Tom! poor Tom! 

As soon as the consternation occasioned by this 
event had somewhat subsided, | bethought me of the 
portfolio. Then the question suggested itself wheth- 
er it would be right to read what he was evidently so 
anxious to destroy ; but at all events, thought I, it is 
my duty to preserve it from falling into other hands ; 
and quieting my scruples with this argument, I pos- 
sessed myself of the book. A long time elapsed—I 
leave it for the reader to conjecture how long, wheth- 
days or hours—before I ventured to look into it. 
At last curiosity gained the mastery; and I read 
one of the most touching stories that ever yet was 
penned by man. Some day or other [ will give this 
story—the history of poor Tom’s unfortunate life—to 
my readers: at the present time | can only gratify 
them with a few fragments of the poetry, which the fire 
did not destroy. 

The first piece which I give is only two stanzas of a 
poem which I conjecture to have occupied several 
pages; but the rest of it is so blackened by the flames 
that [ cannot make it out. The design of it seems to 
have been *« show the insufficiency of mere earthly 
attainments and pleasures to satisfy the soul. It is 
entitled, 


Then, What Then? 


Go, delve the teeming earth, 
Lay bare each darksome mine ; 
Bring allher hidden stores to birth, 
And make those treasures thine! 
Let gems of richest lustre throw 
Around thy brow their dazzling glow, 
And in thy coffers shine, 
Tili thou untothy fellow men 
Becoine a theme of envy—then, what then ? 


Erect proud palaces, and build 

High through the air their towers ; 
Their walls let art profusely gild ; 

Let Painting there exhaust her powers ; 
Bid Sculpture at thy mandate give 
Her marble forms, that almost live, 

And let the air be filled 
With notes like those that, in his den, 
Stilled the chafed tiger—then, what then ? 


On another page I am only able to make out these 
four lines : 





Earth is a lovely sight to those 
Whose hearts are not oppressed with woes ; 
But ah! how gloomy it appears 
To him who views it through his tears! 

I cannot at the present time make room for any 
more than the subjoined fragments. ‘They appear to 
belong to a continuous piece, but there are a number 
of places where the pages are so blackened that it is 
impossible to make out the lines. 

It may not be—it may not be— 
I’ve strove in vain to tosever 

My heart, my hopes, my thoughts from thee— 
But thou art present ever! 

Thou’rt in the dream of deep midnight 
That breaks my fevered rest, 

And when I wake at morning light, 
Thy image fills my breast. 

* * * 

I gaze upon the wide—wide waste, 
Whose billows round me roll; 

But ah! my thoughts are wandering far, 
My soul is with thy soul. 

Ilvok up tothe northern star 
That guides me o’er the sea; 

But memory’s tearful eye is fixed 
Thou lovelier star, on thee! 

- * * 

I stood beside thy narrow bed 
Thy couch of dreamless sleep ; 

But not one tear-drop did I shed— 
Oh God! I could not weep! 

They deemed me cold that o’er thy stone 
I bent, yet shed no tear— 

They had not thought so, had they known 
What agony was here! 


And art thou dead, thou fairest one, 
The loveliest and the best 

Whose thoughts were pure as opening flowers, 
Or dew-drop in the rose’s breast ? 


And artthou dead? [ ask again, 
(How vain the question seems !) 
As if ’twould rouse my torpid brain, 

And melt these horrid dreams, 
That paint thee there upon thy bier, 

Cold, motionless, and pale, 
Istanding by without a tear— 

Oh what could tears avail! 


And art thou dead?) Thou art—thou art! 
And silence well may be 
An answer to the broken heart 
That sought reply from thee. 
Death’s seal is on thy marble brow, 
Thy voice of music’s fled ;— 
Why bend I watchful o’er thee now, 
As if thou wert not dead! 
I now close for the present poor Tom’s portfolio, but 
shall erelong open it again for the amusement of our 
readers. Alas! poor Tom! 








VARIETIES. 





LITERARY. 


A New Work, by a popular Author. 
Anewwork of fiction, fromthe nervous and quaint pen 
of the highly gifted author of ‘ The Mirror for Travel- 
lers,”” ‘The Three Wise Men of Gotham,” and a 
number of other popular writings, is in course of 
publication, by the Messrs. Carvill. |The volume 
will consist of several distinct stories ; and is said to 
be characterized throughout in an unusual degree by 
those peculiar traits of thought and style which have 
rendered his effusions such favorites with the reading 
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portion of his countrymen. We are promised an ear- 
ly copy of this forthcoming production; and shall 
embrace the first opportuvity to place a critical ac- 
count of it before our readers. 

The same publishers have a volume of original po- | 
ems, from-the pen of a deceased young lady of this 
city, in press, which will also shortly be published. 
We have been favored with a perusal of the manu- 
script, and from the different features of exceilence 
which attracted our attention in a cursory glance, we 
are disposed to anticipate much pleasure from a more 
attentive reading. A number of the smaller pieces of 
the collection were written at the early age of twelve, 
and the whole contents were produced previous to the 
lamented authoress reaching her eighteenth year. 
Independent of the wonderful intellectual precocity 
which she displayed, we understand that her charac- 
ter was marked by the most exemplary virtues; and, 
in as far as our perusal may justify the observation, | 
we should say that this is fully shown by the purity, | 
delicacy. and even holiness of thought, which pervades | 
the litthe volume about to be given to the world. It 
is with early genius too often, as with the first and | 
fragile flowers of spring, which scarcely variegate the 
face of nature with their hues, and effuse their odor | 
on the breeze, before there comes a nipping frost, 
that strews the perished blossoms on the earth. It 
has been so with the authoress alluded to; and not | 
only relatives and friends, but every admirer of ge- 
nius, has reason to exclaim, 


‘Why didst thou, death! so early cull 
So sweet a flower to deck the grave!” 


The Carvills have also in press “ The Philosophy 
of a Future State, by Thomas Dick,” author of that 
extremely popular and excellent work, ‘The Christ- 
ian Philosopher,” of which we understand they have 
published and sold two large editions. We shall be 
furnished with an early copy of the work now repub- 
lishing, and will embrace the first opportunity to re- 
cur to the subject. 

The lil Canto of ‘* Afara, by McDonald Clarke, 
containing Ava, a Love Legend, supposed to be writ- 
ten in the year 1995,” will soon appear 

The Mahomedan Power in India. 

A new historical work is announced in the London 
literary papers as about to be published. It is enti- 
ted, A history of the Rise and Progress of the Ma- 
homedan Power in India, from its commencement, in 
the year 2000, to 1620, translated by Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel John Briggs, late resident at Satara, from the | 
Original Persian of Mahomed Kasim Astrabady, en- 
titled Ferishta. 

The Poems of Norna and Florio. 

Most of our readers are probably aware that a vol- 
ume, comprising the poetical productions of the two 
writers, well known to the lovers of the muse under 
the above signatures, has been announced, as about 
to be published by the Messrs. Harper. We have 
examined the portion of the work already printed, 
and are satisfied that the publicis soon not only to be 
regaled with arich intellectual treat, but that it will also 
be served up in a very handsome manner. A portion 
of the contentseof this volume will be comprised of 
pieces which have before been published by the re- 
spective authors; but there are a number which have 
never yet met the public eye. 

DRAMATIC. 
Caswallon, or the Briton Chief. 

Tue latest London periodicals contain but little dra- 
matic intelligence of interest. A new tragedy called 
“Caswallon” has been produced at the Theatre, Drury 
Lane, and met with decided success. It is spoken of 
by the critics as being rather too melo-dramatic; or, 
in other words, that its interest depends more on the 
situations, than on character ; that the principal per- 


‘cause they are individually well delineated, 


gathering to destroy them. 


sonages engage the attention of the audience, not be- 
but be- 
cause they are placed together in circumstances and 
relations that render them interesting asa group. 
The distinction between a drama of this sort and one 
of the sterling productions of the Elizabethan age, is 
that, in the one, the characters, or rather persons, are 
merely introduced to unfold the story; and, in the 
other, the story is fabricated for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the characters on the nice shades of difference 
and accurate portraiture of which the interest chiefly 
depends. In Shakspeare’s plays, for example, the 
individuality of the dramatis persone is so well pre- 
served, and such a nice knowledge of nature is ex- 


_ hibited in the delineation of almost every one, that a 


fragment of bis master productions, too brief and im- 
perfect to afford any knowledge of the story, would 


' chain the attention of the reader, and thrill him with 


a potent influence. This is not the case with the oth- 
er description of dramas. The interest is not in indi- 
viduals ; but in the complications and involutions of 
the plot. 

But we are digressing from Caswallon, of which we 
meant to give the reader an outline, as we presume it 
will shortly be produced here. Our synopsisis drawn 


| from the accounts given of this tragedy in several of 


the latest London periodicals. 

The scene of Caswallon, or the Briton Chief, is laid 
in Wales, during the reign of Edward the Second, ina 
struggle with whom, Llewellyn, king of Wales, is 
killed. With his latest breath, he bequeathes the 
young scion of Cambrian royalty, his infant daughter 
Eva, to the charge of his great general, Caswallon, 
imploring him to protect and cherish her. In obedi- 
ence to the prayer of his monarch, Caswallon flies to 
the mountains with his precious trust, and for the pe- 
riod of sixteen years the royal maiden believes her- 
self to be his child. Amidst the wilds of her country, 


| and unacquainted with her high descent, the tender 


bud had expanded into the full bloom of womanhood, 
exhibiting qualities both of mind and person that 
would add lustre.to her station, should her birthright 
ever be restored. About this time an interesting in- 
cident interrupts the monotony of her life, and fills her 
bosom with a strange and delightful perplexity. On 
an occasion of imminent peril, her safety is achieved 
by the interposition of a young and noble looking 
stranger, who, as the reader will deem a matter of 
course, the nceforth becomes the chief subject of her 
thoughts and dreams. 

In the course of time, the country is aroused into a 
state of warfare. The standard of rebellion floats on 


_every mountain summit, and the beal-fires of insur- 
rection flash far and wide over the land. 


At this 
point the action commences. Two Cambrian chiefs, 
Caradoc and Hoel, present themselves before Caswal- 
lon, and solicit him to assume the command of the 
army, and the throne of Wales. The former he ac- 
cepts; but, in answer to the latter part of the request, 
promulgates the right of his supposed daughter, the 
young princess Eva. She is joyfully acknowledged, 
by the insurgents, as their queen, who take immedi- 
ate measures to bring the question to the arbitrament 
of the sword. 

In the meanwhile, Sir Armyn Filz-Edward, a young 
knight in the English army, who knows nothing of 
his own history, except that he is a Welshman by 
birth, and indebted to Edward for every thing but ex- 
istence, adventures into the midst of the insurgents— 
pitying the delusion of his countrymen—to warn 
them of the futility of their enterprize. He describes 
the strength and extent of the English force which is 
Taken before Caswallon, 
he is discovered to be the son of the old warrior, sup- 
posed to have been slain while yet a child, in the very 
battle in which Llewellyn lost at once his throne and 
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life; and Eva also recognizes in him the young and 
gallant stranger who had been her deliverer from 
death. The leader of the Cambrian forces makes an 
unsuccessful attempt to induce his newly recovered 
son to join the rebel cause, and is driven almost to 
frenzy when he finds that gratitude to the English 
monarch is a stronger sentiment than love to his na- 
tive land. With the bitterest curses and execrations 
he commands Sir Amyn from his presence, and ut- 
terly disregarding the advice which had been receiv- 
ed, makes ready for an immediate and decisive en- 
gagement. 

The conflict is of fatal issue to the Welsh. Caswal- 
lon and the princess are pursued by Fitz-Edward to 
their lonely retreat among the rocks, he in vain at- 
tempting to persuade his father to preserve his own 
life and that of Eva, by submission to Edward. At 
length the young knight, trusting to his interest with 
his sovereign, determines to lead the English soldiers 
to the spot, and Caswallon and Eva are carried away 
prisoners by the leader, Roger de Mortimer. We are 
now introduced to the villain of the play. Lust and 
ambition both take possession of De Mortimer’s soul, 
and he endeavors, when he has the fair Cambrian 
safely immured in a fortress, to subdue her virtue. In 
the midst of his machinations, Fits-Edward arrives, 
and is moved with the keenest indignation at the vil- 
lain’s treachery and baseness. Mortimer orders his 
guards to seize the young knight; but he escapes— 
seeks his sovereign, and, throwing himself at his feet, 
sues and obtains the royal pardon for the prisoners. 
He returns in time to save Evafromthe hands of Morti- 
mer—but not from death. Caswallon, when forcibly 
separated from her to be led to execution, had given 
her poison ; which she, preferring death to dishonor, 
had swallowed just before the arrival of her lover. 
He has scarcely announced the happy tidings of the 
pardon, and despatched a messenger to stay the exe- 
cution of his father, when the struggle of her emo- 
tions assisting the influence of the deadly draught 
which she had taken, Eva expires, sinking into the 
arms of her parent, who that moment enters. 

Such is a brief outline of this new tragedy. From 
the synopsis the reader will be inclined to concur in 
the strictures of the London critics, that its merits are 
of a melo-dramatic cast. It is a production of Mr. 
Walker, author of ‘ Wallace,” and the “ Fall of Al- 
giers.”’” We shall probably soon have an opportunity 
of seeing it represented here. 

The Nymph of the Grotto. 

A new opera, by Dimond, called the ‘‘Nymph of 
the Grotto, or a Daughter’s Vow,” has been recently 
produced at the Covent Garden Theatre. The follow- 
ing account of it we take froma London Critical Re- 
view. ‘The leading incident of the story is absurd 
and extravagant; but we are too happy to find any 
thing like a story at all in an opera to quarrel with it. 
Achild having been reported to be born to the an- 
cient house of Mont Orgueil, the most intense interest 
was excited with regard to its probable sex. Ifa 
male were to be given to the prayers of the parents, 
the immense demesnes of the barony would remain 
in the family ; but, if a female should unfortunately 
cross the line of succession, every thing that the he- 
reditary pride of rank and wealth had clung to fora 
whole lifetime would be tumbled tothe ground; and, 
with the life of the present lord would terminate, in 
this branch, the line of barons of Mont Orgueil. The 
expected mother, a fierce and haughty woman, suffer- 
ed her wishes so far to get the mastery, that, at last, 
she did not even doubt on the subject. ‘Bring me my 
boy!’ she cried, in a proud and exulting tone, when 
the struggle was over; and the nurse, pale and trem- 
bling, brought to her—a girl. Maddened with her 
disappointment, cursing the laws of nature, and de- 
termined to struggle even with the decrees of the Al- 





mighty, the desperate woman compelled her servant 
to take an oath never to disclose the sex of the child, 
even to the Baron. It was brought up as a boy; and, 
atten years of age, by the death-bed of the mother, 
undertook, by a most solemn and dreadful vow, to 
preserve the secret inviolable. Amadis grew up, a 
boy in dress, but a girl in manner and appearance, 
and became at length, from her timid and feminine 
disposition, the hate and scorn of her father. To re- 
lieve the monotony of her life, she once ventured, 
when in Paris, to appear ata masked entertainment, in 
the character of a Nymph. This was an important 
event; for the reader of course knows that it was ne- 
cessary for her to lose her heart. The unhappy 
Nymph covers the wound with her wings, and retires 
to the country to brood in silence over her strange 
and cruel destiny. Marguerite de Valois, the Queen 
of France, pays a visit soon after in great state to 
the Baron de Mont Orgueil; and poor Amadis finds in 
her train the Knight of the masquerade. A _ friend- 
ship takes place between them in her assumed charac- 
ter, in the course of which Hypolite relates to her, in 
confidence, the story of meeting with the Nymph; 
and declares, that he shall never know peace until he 
findsher. Resolving to dissipate the dream which 
thus casts a cloud over his youth, Amadis invites him, 
in an anonymous note, to an interview ina grotto, 
when she appears again in the character of the 
Nymph. She has just explained to him, that an_in- 
surmountable barrier exists between them, and is about 
to bid him an everlasting farewell, when footsteps are 
heard approaching, and she bribes him to allow her 
to escape, by promising another interview on the fol- 
lowing day. Inthe meantime, the circumstances of 
this mysterious meeting have come to the Queen’s 
ears, and the utmost curiosity is excited about the in- 
cognito. Marcel, an old servant of the Baron, un- 
dertakes to explore the affair; and manages his plot 
so well, that, at the second interview, the lovers are 
surrounded by the whole party, summoned by the 
blast of a horn—the secret of Amadis is discovered 
without any breach of her vow—and all parties are 
made happy after the good old fashion.” 
Kean. 

The intemperate habits of poor Kean, we are sorry 
to perceive by the London papers, are continued, and 
are rapidly effecting the total destruction of his pow- 
ers. His name was recently announced in the bills 
for the character of Richard [1; but when the evening 
came great disappointment was occasioned by an 
apology, stating that he had been prevented by sudden 
indisposition from appearing before the audience. 
One of the leading daily journals openly avers that 
his indisposition was neither more nor less than com- 
plete intoxication. 

Matthews. 

At the Adelphi, Matthews with his Proteus chang- 

es keeps his auditors in a continual roar. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Population of Denmark. 

From a late foreign periodical we gather the fol- 
lowing statements concerning the population of Den- 
mark. It appears from the last census, at the close 
of 1828, that the number of persons in the old Danish 
provinces was 1,521,278; in Holstein, 374,745; in 
Launberg, 35,640; in Iceland, 49,826; in the Faroe 
Islands and Greenland, 11,240; inthe West-India Co 
lonies, 46,290—making a total of 2,039,019. The 
number of priests in Denmark Proper is 1,600. 

Two Celebrated Composers Dead. 

R. A. Smith, the composer of the celebrated ballad, 
*« Jessy, the flower o’ Dumblane,” and of numerous 
other songs of great popularity, died recently in Edin- 
burgh. Shield, the celebrated composer of Rosina, 
the Poor Soldier, and other popular operas, died on 
the 25th. of January, in London, at the age ofeighty-one. 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Journal of a Second Expedition into the Interior of 
Africa, from the Bight of Benin to Soccatoo. By the 
late Commander Clapperton, of the Royal Navy, 
to which is added the Journal of Richard Lander 
from Kano to the Sea-Coast, partly by a more East- 
era Route. 4to. London, 1529. John Murray. 
New-York, [in press] J. & J. Harper. 

Caprain CLAappeRTON was a singular character. 

At avery early period of his life he manifested a dis- 

position for roving and adventure which continued to 

characterize him to the end of his days. | He was the 
youngest son of twenty-one children ; six of whom 
were boys. The education which he received was ex- 
tremely limited, and was principally directed tu mathe- 
matics; but it 
thirteen, in compliance with the pupil’s irrepressible 
wish “to gotosea.”” He was accordingly bound ap- 
prentice to the captain of a merchant vessel, which 
traded between Liverpool and this country, and in 
which he continued until he had completed sever- 
al voyages. His adventures then took a differ- 
ent direction from his being impressed and taken 
on boarda Tender, lying at Liverpool, in which he 
was carried to Plymouth, and thence transferred to an 
eighty gun ship. In consequence of meeting with an 
acquaintaince who had influence with his commander, 
he was taken from among the crew, and placed asa 
midshipman on the quarter deck. He continued, aft- 
er this, for several years, to be transferred from ship 
to ship, and station to station, till at length the chang- 
es of nautical life placed him, in the winter of 1815, 
in command of a blockhouse, on Lake Huron. This 
position was attacked by one of our schooners, and 
having but one gun to defend it with, Clapperton was 
obliged to yield himself and party prisoners, or re- 
treat across Lake Michigan upon the ice, to York, 
the nearest British depot—a journey of nearly sixty 
miles. The latter alternative was chosen; and in their 
flight an incident occurred, which, as it illustrates 
ihe benevolence of his character, we will briefly re- 
late. The party thus compelled to abandon the fort 
had not gone more thantwo or three miles, when one 
of them, a boy, became so exhausted with fatigue, 
and benummed with cold, that he was unable to pro- 
ceedany further. The sailers, every one, 
themselves unable to carry him, as they were like- 
wise chilled with the coldness of the weather, and had 


was discontinued at the early age of 


declared | 
| him have ever been heard. 





along and weary journey before them; and the party | 


was aboutto leave the wretched boy to perish on the 
ice, when Clapperton stepped forward, and, declar- 
ing that he could not 
in such appalling circumstances, took him on_ his 


back, and holding him with his left hand, stepped 
gayly forward, supporting himself with a staff in 


hisright. In this manner he continued to go on for 
several miles, in the midst of a severe snow storm, 
which had commenced just after they set out, when 
at length, perceiving that the boy’s hold began grad- 
ually to relax, he paused to ascertain the cause, and 
found that he was dead! The suflerings of the 
whole party, before they reached York, were ex- 
tremely severe ; and C lapperton, 
borne ‘by the rest, lostone of his fingers, in conse- 
quence of the long inaction of his hand while holding 
the unfortunate boy upon his back. 

We have neither time por ~— to relate to our 
readers the various vicissitudes, and changes which 
occurred in the destiny of our enterprising traveller. 
Suffice it to say, that while living in Edinburgh in 


1820, a retired Lieutenant on halt pay, he was inform- 

ed of the projected mission to the interior of Africa, 

and making immediate application to accompany it, 

he — an appointment to that effect. 
21. 





leave a fellow-being to die | ‘ 2 
arrived at the village of Puka, where they were im- 


in addition to those 


‘in the throng, 


Soccatoo, in 1824, he received many 
attentions and evidences of kindness from Bello, the 
sultan of the Fellans, as they denominate themselves, 
or Fellatas, as they are called by the people of Sou- 
dan. In the course of his intercourse with this chief, 
who rules over nearly all that part of Africa which is 
distinguished by the name of Houssa, Clapperton 
had reason to think that the establisliment of a friend- 
ly intercourse with England would be agreeable to 
him. There were certain articles of British manu- 
facture which he knew that Bello desired, and he had 
expressed a wish to have a pliysician and consul ap- 
pointed to reside at a sea-port, called Raka. 

On the return of our traveller to England, these 
circumstances were considered to afford so favorable 
an opening for the establishment of an intercourse 
with the interior of Africa; aud perhaps of effectually 
checking, through the instrumentality of Bello, the 
infamous trade in human beings which is extensive- 
ly carried on in the Bight of Benin; that it was im- 
mediately resolved to send him out again to that chief, 
by the way of Benin, charged with presents, and ac- 
companied by suitable persons, iv order that a com- 
munication might be opened between Soceatoo and 
the sea-coast, and an attempt made to carry into exe- 
cution the further objects which have been stated, 
The expedition, headed by Clapperton, who was al- 
lowed to take with him, as a companion, a_ fellow- 
countryman, named Dickson, was got ready without 
loss of time. Dickson having been brought up as a 
surgeon, in which capacity he had served in the West 
Indies, he was thought by Clapperton to know enough 
of his profession to attend to the medical wants of the 
party. Two other principal persons were also at- 
tached to the mission, Captaim Pearce, of the Navy, 
and Dr. Morrison, a naval surgeon; but both of these 
took sick at a very early period of their journey in 
Atrica, and expired on the same day. 

The expedition thus prepared, the four gentlemen 
and their 
August, 1825, and arrived at the Bight of Benin on 
the: twenty- sixth of November following. Mr. Dick- 
son, for some reason or other wishing to procee -dalone 
to Soccatoo, was landed at Whydah. He arrived safe- 
ly at Dahomey, and was well received; he set for 
ward from thence for a place « called Shar, seventeen 
days journey, where he arrived, and left it on his in- 
tended journey to Yourri, since which no tidings of 


his first visit to 


The mission debarked, in order to commence their 


travel, at Badagray, on the evast of Benin, on the 7th. 
of December, 1825. The first course lay up ghe La- 
gos river, which they ascended in open canoes, arm- 
ed with guns at the bow. On the following day they 


mediately surrounded by immense crowds of people, 
who bebaved with civility. The great proportion of 
old persons and children whom our traveller noticed 
led him to suppose that the horrible 
custom of selling their offspring and superanuated 
relatives was not much followed in this village. 

Captain Clapperton experienced, in the very outset 
of his journey, a disagreeable foretaste of the hard- 
ships which he was to encounter, as is shown in the 
following passage. 

“ Finding we could get no men to carry the ham- 
mocks which they supplied us with, | mounted my 
friend Ali’s small horse, without a saddle, and Hout- 
son and I agreed to ride and tie, as ny feet were cut 
and blistered with a pair of new boots I had mounted 
yesterday, and I could only wear a pair of slippers. 
We set offinthis state, accompanied by the caboceer 
of Janna’s messenger, named Acra, and Mr. Hout- 
son’s boys. Puka, which we are leaving, has once 
been a large town, surrounded by a wall and deep 


During ditch; the wall is now down, and all the houses of the 


servants sct sail on the twenty -seventh of 
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town in ruins. After leaving this place it soon be- 
came dark, and we frequently lost our way. We 
could see, however, that the road in the open part of 
the country was through fine plantations of corn; the 
rest was through thick dark woods, where we could 
not see the heaven over our heads, the path winding 
inevery direction. My slippers being down atthe 
heels [soon lost them off my feet, which were misera- 
bly cut; but | became so galled by riding without a 
saddle, that | was compelled thus to walk barefooted, 
which was the worst of the two; for whenever I cros- 
sed an ant-path, which were frequent, my feet felt as 
if in the fire, these little animals drawing blood from 
them and from my ancles.”’ p. 4-5. 

The descriptions of the appearance of the country, 
which increased in beauty as they advanced, are in- 
teresting. 

‘The approach of the town (of Laboo) appeared 
by the moonlight quite enchanting, being through an 
avenue of tall majestic trees, with fetish houses placed 
here and there, and solitary lights burning by each,’ 

In another place he observes: 

Our road through winding and beautiful valleys 
formed by the rugged and gigantic blocks of granite, 
which in some places rose to the height of six or seven 
feet above the valleys in which we travelled. Some- 
times the valley is not an hundred yards broad, at oth- 
ers it may widen out to half a mile; in one place 
we had to travel over awide mountain plain. The 
soil is rich, but shallow, except alongside the fine 
streams of water which run through the valleys, 
where large tall trees were growing ; the sides of the 
mountains are bare, except in the crevices, which are 
filled with stunted trees and sbrubs. The valleys 
well cultivated, and planted with cotton, corn, yams, 
&e.” 

And further on : 

“The country from Erawa to Chaki is well plan- 
ted and thickly inhabited, till we entered the last- 
mentioned mountains, which were more broken than 
those we had hitherto passed, and appeared as if 
some great convulsion of nature had thrown the im- 
mense masses of granite into wild and terrific confu- 
sion. The road through this mountain-pass was 
grand and imposing, sometimes rising almost perpen- 
dicularly, and then descending in the midst of rocks 
into deep dells; then winding beautifully round the 
side ofa steep hill, the rocks above overhanging us 
in fearful uncertainty. In every cleft of the hills, 
wherever there appeered the least soil, were cottag- 
es, surrounded by sma plantations of millet, yams, 
or plantains, giving a beatiful variety to the rude 
scenery. The road continued rising, hill above hill, 
for at least two miles, until ou arrival at the large 
and populous town of Chaki, situeted on the top of 
the very highest hill. Onevery hané on the hills, on 
the rocks, and crowding on the road, the inhabitants 
were assembled in thousands; the women welcoming 
us with holding up their hands and chanting choral 
songs, and the men withthe usual salutations and every 
demonstration of joy. The caboceer was seated on 
the outside of his house, surrounded by his ladies, his 


singing men and singing women, his drums, fifes, | 


and gong-gongs.” 


In the following passage an account is given of the 
reception which the adventurer met with from his sa- 
ble majesty, the king of Yourriba. 

“A message came from the King to say that he 
wanted tosee us. A band of music accompanied us 
andthe escort, with an immense multitude of men, 
women, and children. As there was much open and 
cultivated ground, the dust they caused almost suffo- 
cated us, though the escort tried all gentle means to 
keep themoff. At last after riding one hour, which 
was full five miles, we came to the place where the 
king was sitting under the verandah of his house, 


marked by two red and blue cloth umbrellas, sup- 
ported by large poles held by slaves, with the staff 
resting on the ground. After the head caboceer had 
held some conversation with the king, they came 
back tous, and I thought they were talking about 
our prostrations. I told themif any such thing was 
proposed, | should instantly go back; that all the 
ceremony | would submit to should be to take off my 
lat, make a bow, andshake hands with his majesty, 
if he pleased. They went and informed the king, 
and came back and said I should make only the cer- 
emony | had proposed. We accordingly went for- 
wards : the king’s people had a great deal to do to 
make way amongst the crowd, and allow us to go in 
regular order. Sticks and whips were used, though 
generally in a good-natured manner ; and | cannot 
help remarking on this, as on all other occasions of 
this kind, that the Yourribas appear to be a mild and 
kind people, kind to their wives and children, and to 
one another, and that the government, though abso- 
lute, is conducted with the greatest mildness. After 
we got as far as the two umbrellas in front, the space 
was all clear before the king, and for about twenty 
yards on each side. We walked up to the verandah 
with our hats on, until we came into the shade, when 
we took of our hats, madea bow, and shook hands ; 
he lifting cur hands up three times, repeating ‘ Ako, 
Ako ’ (how do you do?) the women behind him stand- 
ing up and cheering us, calling out ‘Oh, oh, oh!’ (hur- 
rah!) the men on the outside joining. It was impos- 
sible to count the number of his ladies, they were so 
densely packed and so very numerous. If I might 
judge by their smiles, they appeared as glad to see 
us as their master. ‘The king was dressed in a white 
tobe, or large shirt, with a blue one under ; round his 
neck some three strings of large blue cut-glass beads ; 
and on his head the imitation of an European crown 
of blue cotton covered over pasteboard, made appar- 
ently by some European, and sent up to him from 
the coast. We waited about halfan hour until all in- 
quiries had been made respecting our health and the 
fatigues of our journey.” p. 35-37. 

According to his own account, the king of Yourri- 
ba’s family must be rather numerous. 

‘* He now shifted the subject of conversation ; told 
me he did not know how many wives, or how many 
children he had got, but he was sure that his wives 
alone, hand to hand, would reach from hence to Jan- 
nah. He sent for one of his daughters, whom he had 
'given as wife to Abaco the messenger. His daugh- 
'ters are allowed to take any one they may choose, 
either as a husband or lover; but it is death to touch 
any of the king’s wives. The son, at the father’s 
‘death, takes all the widows to maintain. The king 

had his skin rubbed over with the powder of a spe- 
‘cies of red wood, ground very fine, and made like a 
paste ; it is used by all classes. The wood is brought 
from Ware and Benin. We gave him a flask of rum 
on his leaving us, and he promised to give me some of 
the blue stone of which his beads are made. He 
says it comes from a country between this and Benin. 
They are not glass, as I at first supposed.” p. 46. 

The following is a description of the ceremony of 
prostration with which Captain Clapperton, as related 

in one of the above extracts, refused to comply. 

‘The caboceers from the country were attended by 
their bowmen. ‘They are required to wait upon, and 
first to prostrate themselves before, the chief eunuch, 
with dust on their heads. When any one speaks to 
the king, he must do it stretched at full length on the 

ground, and it must be said to himthrough the eunuch, 
jane is also prostrated by his side. When equals 
meet, they kneel on one knee; women kneel on both 





| 


| knees, the elbows resting on the ground.”’ p. 47. 
In the next short extract some amusing information 
is given. In relation to drinking rum over the grave 
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of a rich man, the poor creatures are not far behind a 
large portion of their white brothers. That the death 
of the king may be averted it is to be presumed that 


a degree of sincerity but seldom manifested by the 
myrmidons and sattellites of royalty. 

“ Their manner of burying the dead is to dig a deep 
narrow hole, into which the corpse is put in a sitting 
posture, the elbows between the two knees; a poor 
person is buried without any ceremony; a rich man 
has guns fired, and rum drank over his grave, and in 
his house by his friends and retainers. When aking 
ot Yourriba dies, the caboceer of Jannah, three other 
head caboceers, four women, and a great many fa- 
vorite slaves and others, are obliged to swallow poi- 
son, given by fetishmen, in a parrot’s egg: should 
this not take effect, the person is provided with arope 
to hang himself in his own house. No public sacrifi- 
ces are used, at least no human sacrifices, and no one 
was allowed to die at the death of the last king, as be 
did not die a natural death; having been murdered 
by one of his own sons: notthe present king. Wives 
are bought; and according to the circumstances of 
the bridegroom, so isthe price. Three days after the 
bargain, he and his friends go and bring the wife to 
his own house, when the pitto, or country beer, is sent 
about freely among the guests.”’ p.49. 

Our author gives some account of the religion of 
these simple people in the extract which we now 
make. 

“Saturday, 18th.—Morning clear and cold; a 
strong harmattan still blowing. The religion of the 
people of Youriba, as faras | could comprehend it, 
consists in the worship of one God, to whom they of- 
fer sacrifices of horses, cows, sheep, goats, and fowls. 
Atthe yearly feast all these animals are sacrificed at 
the fetish house, in which a little of the blood is spilt 
onthe ground. The whole of them are then cooked ; 
and the king and all the people, men and women, at- 
tending, partake of the meat, which they are said to 
eat in a state of nakedness, and in company, drinking 
atthe same time copiously of country ale, or pitto; 
but it is also said, that the least attempt at indecency 
would be punished with death. 

“It is stated, moreover, that it depends on the will 
of the fetish man or priest, whether a human being, or 
a cow, or other animal isto be sacrificed. If a hu- 
man being, it is always a criminal, and only one. 
The usual spot where the feast takes place is in a large 


rated with strips of rags, damask silk, and cotton, of 
as many glaring colors as it was possible. The 


| king’s servants attended to keep the peace, and to 
the principal caboceers and favorite women pray with | 


prevent the crowd from breaking into the square in 
which the actors were assembled. Musicians also at- 
tended with drums, horns, and whistles, which were 
beaten and blown without intermission. 

“ The first act consisted of dancing and tumbling in 
sacks, which they performed to admiration, consider- 
ing they could not see, and had not the free use of 
their feet and hands. ‘The second act consisted in 
catching the boa constriclor: first, one of the sack- 
men came in front and knelt down on his hands and 
feet; then came out a tall majestic figure, having on 
a head-dress and masque which baflle all description: 
it was a glossy black color, sometimes like a lion 
couchant over the crest of a helmet; at another like a 
black head with a large wig: at every turn he made 
it change its appearance. This figure held in its right 
hand a_ sword, and by its superior dress and motions 
appeared to be director of the scene, for not a word 
was spoken by the actors. The manager, as I shall 
call the tall figure, then came up to the man who was 
lying in the sack; another sack-dancer was brought 
in his sack, who by the wave of the sword was laid 
down at the other’s head or feet; he having unsown 
the end of both sacks, the two crawled into one. 
There was now great waving of the manager’s 
sword; indeed [ thought that heads were going to be 
taken off, as all the actors were assembled round the 
party lying down; but in a few minutes they all clear- 
ed away except the manager, who gave two or three 
flourishes with his sword, wheu the representation of 
the boa constrictor began. ‘The animal put its head 
out of the bag in which it was contained, attempting 
to bite the manager; but at a wave of the sword it 
threw its head in another direction to avert the blow; 
it then began gradually to creep out of the bag, and 
went through the motions of a snake in a very natu- 
ral manner, though it appeared to be rather fall in 
the belly; opening and shutting its mouth, which I 
suspect was the performer’s two hands, in the most 
natural manner imaginable. The length of the crea- 
ture was spun out to about fourteen feet; and the co- 
lor and action were well represented by a covering 
of painted cloth, imitating that of the boa. After fol- 
lowing the manager round the park for some time, 
and attempting to bite him, which he averted by the 
wave of the sword, a sign was made for the body of 





open field before the king’s house, under wide spread- 
ing trees, where there are two or three fetish houses. 
This account | had from a native of Bornou, a Ma- 
hometan, and a slave to the caboceer of Jannah.” 
p. Ol. 

The next extract which we make is one of greater | 
length, and one with which we think our readers will 
be pleased. It describes the dramatic amusements * 
the unsophisticated Yourribans. 

“Tt isthe custom, during the time that the caboceers | 
from the different towns remain on their visit to the 
king, to act plays or pantomimes, or whatever they 
may be called. [shall attempt a description of the | 
one [saw to-day The place chosen for this pastime 
is the king’s park, fronting the principal door, where 
his majesty usually sits. A fetish house occupies the 
leftside; to the south are two very romantic and 
large blocks of granite, by the side of which is an old 
withered tree. Onthe east are some beautiful shady 
trees; and on the north his majesty’s house, from 
whence he views the scene. In the centre are two 
beautiful clumps of trees; in one of which isa tall 
fan palm, overlooking the whole area, a space that 
may include some seven or eight hundred yards 
square. Under these clumps of trees were seated 
the actors, dressed in large sacks, covering every 
part of the body: the head most fantastically deco- 





actors to come up; whenthe manager approaching 
the tail, made flourishes with his sword as if hacking 
at that part of the body. ‘Thesnake gasped, twisted, 
and seemed as if in great torture; and when nearly 
dead, it was shouldered by the masked actors, still 
gasping and making attempts to bite, but was carried 
off in triumph to the fetish house. 

‘The third act consisted of the white devil. The 
actors having retired to some distance in the back 
cround, one of them was leftin the centre whose sack 
falling gradually down, exposed a white head, at 
which all the crowd gave a shout, that rent the air; 
they appeared indeed to enjoy that sight, as the per- 
fection of the actor’s art. The whole body was at 
last cleared of the incumbrance of the sack when it 
exhibited the appearance of a human figure cast in 
white wax, of the middle size, miserably thin, and 
starved with cold. It frequently went through the 
motion of taking snuff, and rubbing its hands; when 
it walked, it was the most awkward gait, treading ag 
the most tender-footed white man would do in walking 
bare-footed, for the first thme over new frozen ground, 
The spectators often appealed to us, as to the excel- 
lence of the performance, and entreated that I would 
look and be attentive to what was going on. I pre- 
tended to be fully as much pleased with this carica- 
| ture of a white man as they could be, and certainly 
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the actor buriesqued the amo to  aienivenion, This 
being concluded, the performers all retired to the 
fetish house. Between each act, we had choral songs 
by the king’s women, in which the assembled crowd 
joined their voices.” p. 53-56. 

But we have not spaceto make extracts at this rate; 
aud must bring our notice of Captain Clapperton’s 


part of the volume to aclose. On his arrival at the | 


enc sy 0 ut of Bello, at a short distance from Soe- 

catoo, Captain Clapperton hi ud every reason to be sat- 
isfied with his reception. He was shortly after, how- 
ever, seized with a fever and dysentery, which finally 
caused his death ; and he was buried by his faithful 
servant, Lander, at a village called Chungary, four 
miles from Soccatoo, on the thirteenth of April, 1827. 
Captain Clapperton appears to have been a daring, 
adventurous, kind-hearted and cheerful man; and, in 
as far as these could qualify him, was well fitted for 
the enterprise on which he was sent. — But he evident- 
ly lacked the necessary degree of intelligence; and 
his literar y acquirements were deplorably deficient, 

Stiil his journal, notwithstanding all its sins against 
grammer, and all its tedious iterations, is full both of 
instructive and entertaining matter. It is a plain 
narrative of facts—a statement of things as they oc- 
curred; yet though he never makes any reflections or 
inferences of his own, perhaps his work ts not less 
valuable ou that account; for it is so minute that the 
informed and speculative can easily supply the defi- 
ciency ; aud those who are of a different turn of mind 
will not regret the omission. 

Vi now come to the Journal yd Lander, who wasa 
rib and beloved servant of Captain Clapperton. 

having seen the last sad duties paid to his mas- 
re set out on bis return journey from Kano, ac- 
oplishing a greater part of the distance by a more 
sterly route, This faithful servant, and active and 
elligent young man, accompanied by two or three 
es, and Pascoe, a black man of Houssa, who had 
ive belonged to a British ship of war and had been 
engaged to attend Belzoutas interpreter, commenced 
his weary journey towards the sea-coast; and so 
properly did he mavage things that, although his sup- 
ply of money was extremely scanty, aud he was en- 
tirely without presents, he vet made his way among 
the various tribes he had to pass through, and brought 
with him in safety a trank of clothes which had be- 
longed to his master, together with all his papers and 
journals, and three watehes, which latter he secreted 
about his person. We cannot afiord the space to fol- 
him throughout the whole extent of his journey, this 
review having already extended to a much greater 
length than we intended; but shall simply make one 
or two further extracts, in illustration of African man- 
ners, and then close the volume for the present. We 
may return to itagain, should nothing of a more recent 
date and greater interest claim our attention; but 
whether we do or not, the account which we have giv- 
en of the work inthis article, and the extracts we have 
made fromit, will enable the reader to forma pretty 
accurate estimate of its character and merits, 

In the first two passages which we cite from the 
Journal of Lander, amusing superstitions of the 
simple and ignorant people are related. After having 
made an unsuccessful attempt to proceed from Wow- 
wow to Boussa, which was prevented by the swampy 
condition of the country, the horses in some places 
sinking up to their saddles in mud and wet, our 
traveller returned to the former place, on the twenty- 
eighthof August. On the followingday he received a 
present from the King, 

“The king sent me a goat, cut up into small pieces, 
and a large bowl of tuah, to make a sadaceo for my 
poor master; a ceremony common in many places in 
the interior, on the decease of any person of conse- 
quence. The pieces of goat and the bowl of *--+ 








are sent to the ‘malian, or prie st, W ho re epes ats a alee 
prayer over them: it is, however, necessary, before 
this can be performed, to place a gold or silver coin, 
or at leastan article made of either of those metals, on 
the top of the bowl. Having no coin I could part 
with, | puta silver pencil-case in its stead, which was 
never returned me. After the prayer has been pro- 
nounced over the tuah and goat’s flesh, they are sent 
back to the person to whom they belong, and any 
whois disposed comes and eats ; each person, before 
tasting, repeating this pious ejaculation— God send 
him safe to heaven!’ ‘The goats flesh and tuah sent 
to me were soon consumed. 30th. Having finished 
cleaning the muskets and pistols, asked the chief per- 
mission to leave Wowow The old man, smiling, 
told me nothalf my business was done; he wanted 
six charms, which balone could write. These charms 
were to be worn onhis person, and to possess the fol- 
lowing virtues: Ist. charm. If his enemies thought 
of making war on him, it would cause them to forget 
to put itin practice, 2d. Ifthey should be on thei 
way to his city, for the purpose of warring, it would 
turn them back. 3d. It they should discharge thei 
arrows at his people, when close to the city walls, it 
would cause them to rebound in their own faces, and 
wound them. 4th. Itwas the province of this charm 
to prevent his guns from bursting, 5th. Was to preserve 
the person who might hold the gun from receiving 
any injury, should it unfortunately explode. The 
6th. and last charm was to make him the happiest and 
most successful of men. 3ist. Carried the charms 
to the king, on which I had written scraps of old 
English ballads, which made him in the best humor in 
the world. 

In the next extract, after having remained ata city 
called Khiama, for five days, during which time he 
received the kindest and most generous treatment 
from the queen who supplied him every day with an 
abundance of excellent provisions, he sets outagain on 
his journey, accompanied by a messenger, furnished 
him by the king of Khiama. Onthe 16th. of September, 

‘* Arrived at Mossa, a town situated on the banks 
ofa river of he same name, which divides Yariba 
from Borgoo. The river was overflown, and the cur- 
rent strong and rapid; in consequence of which the 
people of the town were afraid to ferry us over, No 
food of any kind this day. 

‘* Asked the king of Khiama’s messenger why he 
was so much afraid of crossing the water, observing 
that [ had myselfswam across many larger and mors 
rapid rivers; and among others mentioned the Niger 
The man, in great trepidation, begged me, as I valued 
my life, not to mention the names of rivers in the 
hearing of the Mossa, who was a female river, and 
had many rivals in the affections of the Niger, who 
was her husband. She had a capricious, jealous, and 
cruel disposition ; and if I ventured to plaee myself in 
her power, she would certainly swallow me up, as I 
had spoken slightingly of her. She was continually 
quarrelling with her husband, thinking he was too fa- 
miliar with other rivers; and where they met, they 
made the ‘devil's own noise’ with their disputes. I 
roared with laughter, when the man had done speak- 
ing, at the loves of the Niger, which made him very 
angry, and [ had much to do to pacify him. 

One more extract, and we close this entertaining 
narrative. Itis fromthe part of the Journal where Lan 
der mentions his arrival at Katunga, the capital of 
Variba, where he was lodged in the same house which 
they had occupied in their journey to the interior. 
The low grounds had been rendered almost impassi- 
ble in consequence of a great fall of rain. It was on 
thetwenty-fifth of September that he arrived; and on 
the next day he received a visit from the king as men- 
tioned in the following passage. 

“The *ing would not let me wait on him, fearing it 














‘welcomed my return by singing a simple and plaint- 
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might wet my feet; and accordingly he visited me 
with five hundred of his wives (out of two thousand,) 
and the principal inhabitants of the city. The wives 


ive air, with much pathos and feeling; their voices 
were sweet and musical; and the whole had a novel 
and pleasing effect. Nothing could be heard but 
their strains, to which every one listened with the 
profoundest attention until the conclusion of the per- 
formance. The king expressed his sorrow for my 
master’s death; and questioned me very minutely on 
the motives that induced us to go into the intertor. 
On telling him it was to see if there was any thing 
worth trading for in the country, he appeared satisfied. 
Hle was richly dressed in a scarlet damask tobe, and | 
a pair of trowsers made of country cloth, scarlet 
ground with a blue stripe; the former ornamented 
with coral beads; his legs, as far as the knee, were 
stained red with hennah; and on his feet he wore red 
leather sandals. A cap made of blue damask, thickly 
studded with coral beads, was on his head; and sil- 
ver rings hung round his neck, arms, and legs. I of- | 
fered him the horse [ had purchased at Kano, a fine 

animal, that had carried me the whole ofthe way from 

that city; and regretted my inability to make hima 

more valuable present; bat promised, if he permit- 

ted two messengers toaccompany me tothe sea-coast, | 
I would send him something else. In the evening [| 
received a goat and a great quantity of yams from 

the king. 27th. The king having desired me to 

call onsome of his head men, | waited on the master of 
the horse, and two others. The former gave mea 

goat and a bottle of honey. Lremarked I was very | 
poor, and could make himno return, 380th. | inform-| 
ed the king | was short of money, on which he gen-| 
erously sent mea duck and four thousand cowries, | 
(little more than a dollar.) The eunuch, the king’s 

head man, begged of me my remaining pistol, two | 
dollars,and a scarlet cap, which | was necessitated to | 
give him. He also wanted my ass to make a fetish, 
but this I refused tolet him have. This evening I sent 
for the ass from a neighboring pasture, when I found 
the poor animal had been shot in the side with two! 
poisoned arrows. I haveno doubt but this cruel ac- | 
tion was performed at the instigation of the disappoint- | 
eunuch. The beast became a complete skeleton, and | 
after languishing for six days in great agony, I desi- 
red Pascoe and Jowdie to take him to a short dis-| 
tance, and cut his throat. When the king heard of 
the circumstance, he immediately ordered the carcase 
to be cut into quarters, and conveyed to his house. 
After which he ordered the meat to be dressed, and 
having assembled his wives and head men, they re-| 
galed themselves on it with peculiar satisfaction. 
Wishing to pay for so delicious a treat, the king sent 
me a goat and a thousand cowries for the dead ass. 
The people of Yariba are not very delicate in the 
choice of their food: they eat frogs, monkeys, dogs, 
cats, rats, mice, and various other kinds of vermin. 
A fat dog will always fetch a better price than a goat. 
Locusts and black ants, just as they are able to take | 
wing, are a greatluxury. Caterpillars also are held | 
in very highestimation. The caterpillars are stewed, | 
and eaten with yams and tuah. Ants and locusts are 
fried in butter, and are said to be delicious. IT could 
never make up my mind to taste any of these rich in- | 
sects; Pascoe, however, is particularly fond of them, 

and calls them land-shrimps. It is a custom in Ka.| 
tunga, whenthe king dies, for his eldest son, first 
wife, and all the head men of the kingdom, to drink 
poison over his grave, and are afterwards buried with 
him. None of the king’s sons ever come to the 
throne. After the king’s death, his successor is chos- 
en from among the wisest persons of the country ; an 
elderly man is generally preferred. Remained at 
Katunga till the 21st. of October, when the king gave 


me four thousand cowries, and some trona to sell on 
the road. He ordered his head messengers to accom- 
pany me, with a desire they should command the 
chiefs of every town through which we were to pass, 
to contribute, according to their means, to our sup- 
port.” 

On the next day, (the twenty-second of October) the 
enterprising Lander left Catunga, and after a rapid 


journey, arrived at Engwa on the ninth of Novem- 


ber following. It was at this place that Captain 
Pearce had. been buried; but on visiting the spot, our 
traveller found that the rude monumeut which he him- 
self had erected had been washed away by the rains. 
Leaving this place, he arrived at Jennah on the after- 
noon of the twelfth, and after remaining there two 
days, re-entered Badagray on the twenty-first. He 
was at first well received, but after a short time some 
Portucuese slave-merchants who were residing there, 
conceiving a dislike to him, told the king and the prin- 
cipal men that he was a spy sent by the English gov- 
ernment, and would shortly return with an army to 
subdue their country. The eredulous people believed 
this story, and Lander was in consequence treated 
with coldness and distrust. The chief men assembled 
together, and coming toa resolution that he should 
drink fetish (poison) sent for him to appear before 


them. On his way he was surrounded by hundreds of 


people, armed with hatchets, bows and arrows, and 
spears; and, on entering the appointed hut, he was 
presented with a bowl, containing about a quart of li- 
quid, resembling water, which he was required to drink. 


This was considered an infallible test of the verity of 


the accusation, and according to the beliefof the sim- 
ple multitude, “if he came to do bad it would kill 
him; if not, it would not harm him.” Lander assumed 
a bold and confident apparance, and seizing the bowl, 
instantly swallowed its contents. He was then sufler- 
edio depart, when striding hastily to his own hut, he 
took a powertulidose of medicine, and drank copiously 
of warm water, which had the effect to eject the poison 
fom his stomach, and avert the fatethat would other- 
wise inevitably have resulted. When the king found, 
several days after, that he not only survived the or- 
deal, but was noteven made sick by it, his confidence 
became re-established, and he was thereafter looked 
upon as under the immediate protection of God, 

Hle continued at Badagray for about two months 
longer, when Captain Morris, commander of an Eng- 
lish brig, receiving intelligencefot him, sailed from Why- 
dak to take him on board. by him he was carried to 
Cape Coast, whence he sailed ior England in the fol- 
lowing February. and, after a passage of nearly three 
months, ounce more set his foot upon his native land. 

In consequence, first, of the death of the two best 
qualified to make useful observations, and afterwards, 
of him whose love of adventure and daring spirit in 
some measure compensated for his want of the re- 
quisite degree of intelligence, the mission was not at- 
tended with the important results which were antici 
pated. Butit has been the means of adding very 
considerably to the stock of previous information pos- 
sessed concerning the interior of Africa, the manners, 
peculiarities, and capabilities of the inhabitants, the 
soil of the country, its productions, geographical di- 
visions, and the like; and though these advantages 
have been purchashd at too dear a rate, having cost 
such an expenditure of valuable lives; yet the facili- 
ties are much extended of prosecuting further en- 
terprises with greater advantage; and, in the mean- 
time, the curious reader is here furnished with a book, 
from which, as our extracts sufficiently show, a very 
large fund of entertainment ts to be derived, 

As it is the case with all journals of travels, many 
unimportant occurrences are related; and the volume 
would be much improved if placed in the hands of 


some judicious editor ta ch cit os i conte 
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Grigg’s Southern and Western Songster: being 4| 
Choice Collection of the most fashionable songs, | 
many of which are original. New edition, greatly | 
enlarged, 18mo. Philadelphia, 1829. J. Grigg. | 

A HANDSOME copy of this very popular collection of | 
melodies is lying on our table. It differs from song- 
books generally, as much in the taste and judgement 
which have been displayed in the selections, as in the 
neat style of its typography and binding. There is 
scarcely a song, old or new, admired for any of the 
qualities which constitute a good one, whether for 
harmony of expression, spirit or tenderness of the 
thoughts, appositeness of imagery and illustration, or 
smartness of point, that is not to be found in this little | 
volume. Besides the numerous productions of the 
master-spirits of the old world, it contains many sweet 
effusions from cis-Atlantic poets; and, indeed, some 
of these ‘“‘native wood notes wild’’—to use the ex- 
pression of the bard of Paradise—are well entitled to 
a place even in a work which contains the melodious 
numbers of Campbell, Moore, and Byron. In this last 
edition of the “ Southern and Western Songster,”’ 
the editor has availed himself of the enlargement of 
the size of the volume to introduce the admired songs 
of the distinguished vocalists, Mrs. Knight, Miss Kel- 
ley, the Miss Gillinghams, Miss Clara Fisher, Miss 
Rock, and others. The extensive and rapid sale 
which the previous edition of this Songster met with, 
has rendered its character so well known that it can 
scarcely require commendation; but if any of our 
readers are in want of an extensive, judicious, and 
neat collection of melodies, we can cheerfully recom- 
mendthe volume before us as combining all those 
qualities. We make a single selection from its pa- 
ges—the following simple and touching little effusion, 
ascribed to the pen of a gentleman of Kentucky. 





Laura’s Grave. 


Of all the streams that gently flow, 
In murmurs to the sea, 

The stream that winds by Laura’s grave 
The sweetest seems tome: 

Its whispers call the hours to mind, 
When with the lovely maid, 

Alone upon its blooming banks 
At summer eve I strayed. 


Of all the flowers that rich and gay, 
In field or forest grow, 

The rose that waves o’er Laura’s grave 
The sweetest seems to blow: 

In it I see the ruddy hue, 
The soft, enchanting grace, 

Which once, when life and joy were hers, 
Adorned the maiden’s face. 


Of all the birds that wing the air, 
Or warble in the grove, 

None with their notes to me appear 
So soothing as the dove: 

She’s built her nest by Laura’s grave, 
Upon the willow tree, 

And whilst I sit beneath its shade, 
She gently mourns with me. 








Amir Khan, and other Poems. By Lucretia Maria 
Davidson. To which is prefixed a Biographical 
Account of the Authoress. I2mo. New-York, 
1829. G.& C. &H. Carvill. (Unpublished. ] 
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‘““Wuom the Gods love die young,” is the saying of 
an ancient writer; and it is often mournfully exem- 
plified in the fate of those who exhibit uncommon in- 
tellectual precocity. As the fruits and flowers of the 
earth which most speedily arrive at maturity are the 
most delicate, and always the first to fall victims to 
decay ; so it seems to be with those whose minds out- 
strip the ordinary pace of human intelligence; and, 
like the palaces of enchantment—which grow up, with 





all their gorgeous domes and turrets, the creations of 


an hour, and again dissolve at the wave of the ma- 
gician’s wand—they have scarcely attracted the won- 
der and admiration of mankind, before they fade 
away and are no more. But unlike “the baseless 
fabric of a vision,’ they sometimes leave a monu- 
ment behind them, which, notwithstanding their own 
date was so brief (but, like the passage of star-shots 
across the sky, or the hues of the rain-bow, beautiful 
as brief) continues to claim applause, long after the 
hand that reared itis indust. It has been so with the 
young lady, whom we have named above. ‘The effu- 
sions of her youthful mind bear in so strong a degree 
the impress of exalted genius, that her early death 
will be a subject of regret to thousands, whose only 
knowledge of her will be gathered from the warblings 
of her muse. 

In announcing the work under consideration in our 
varieties last week, (page 323) we spoke of the au- 
thoress as having been a resident of this city. This 
was anerror. Her residence was in Plattsburgh. 
An interesting memoir is prefixed to the volume, by a 
gentleman, the nervous and graceful effusions of 
whose pen have already made him a great favorite 
with the reading portion of the public, and who will 
lose none of his well-earned reputation by this addi- 
tional work. It was our intention, in the present 
number of our paper, to make a summary from this 
part of the volume; but we cannot abbreviate, with- 
out doing injustice alike to the author and his subject, 
and are besides unwilling, by alame and impotent at- 
tempt of our own, to diminish the pleasure which we 
are sure every reader will derive from a perusal of 
the entire memoir. We shall therefore forego our in- 
tention, and present, instead,a few extracts from the 
principal poem of the collection. 

The effusion from which this handsome volume de- 
rives itsname exhibits considerable ingenuity in its 
construction, and more inthe manner in which it is 
developed; the accomplished and lamented writer 
having very adroitly managed to create a great de- 
gree of interest, which is never suflered to abate, but 
kept continually alive, and transferred from one object 
of curiosity to another, from beginning toend. The 
story may be thus very briefly related. 

The poem is in two parts ; the scene, as its name 
implies, oriental. In the first, the hero, Amir Khan, 
and his lovely bride, Amreta, are described. The 
latter, in despite of the thousand devices by which 
her lord endeavors to win her love, appears entirely 
unmoved by his attentions and entreaties, and remains 
‘‘as mute and joyless as astatue.” At length, after 
having exhausted all the arts of love, and all the pa- 
tience ofa lover, he has recourse to the magic aid of 
a dervise of the mountains. The amorous youth, 
with many an embellishment of oriental imagery, 
lays before the listening sage the story of his grief. 
The dervise takes pity on him, and bestows on hima 
flower which has the magic property, when pressed 
to his bosom, of producing adeep sleep, whilst wrapt 
in which he shall not lose his consciousness, but re- 
main perfectly aware of all that transpires around 
him, though presenting the appearance of death. 
This he accepts, and resolves to make use of it asa 
last test whereby to ascertain whether Amreta’s heart 
is warmed by a single spark of love for him. 

The second part opens with Amir Khan lying be- 
neath a canopy, wrapt in the marble stupefaction of 
the grave. Amreta is bending over him; and thesen- 
timents of which she herself was hardly conscious be- 
fore, now burst forth with the greater violence for 
having been so long restrained by the vow which she 
had sworn. In asong of passionate anguish she re- 
lates the cause of the deportment which had been the 
source of so much anxiety and affliction to her lord. 
She had not been won by gentle intreaty, but “‘ wooed 
as the lion woos his bride,’ and borne off from the 
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place of her birth and allits cherished scenes and heart- 
hoarded associations, to share a conqueror’s bed. In 
the bitterness of her emotions she had formed the re- 
solutions to act in the manner related in the first part of 
the poem, and thus retaliate, by apathy and silence, the 
treatment she had received. Love, however, all un- 
known to herself, had stolen into her bosom; and 
now, as she stood before her lover, rendered incapa- 
ble by death, as she deemed, of knowing and return- 
ing her passion, it gave itself utterance in burning 
words. As her sweet voice broke the silence of the 
apartment, the ear of the sleeper tingled at the avow- 
al which it uttered ; and when at length she concluded 
her song, and the notes died away,—but we prefer to 
inform our readers of the catastrophe, after a few 
previous extracts, in the language of the poem itself. 
{t opens with the following beautiful moonlight 
scene. 


“ Brightly o’er spire, and dome, and tower, 
The pale moon shone at midnight hour, 
While all beneath her smile of light 

Was resting there in calm delight ; 
Evening with robe of stars appears, 

Bright as repentant Peri’s tears ; 

And o’er her turban’s fleecy fold 

Night’s crescent streamed its rays of gold, 
While every crystal cloud of heaven 
Bowed as it passed the queen of even. 
Beneath,—calm Cashmere’s lovely vale 
Breathed perfumes to the sighing gale ; 
The amaranth and tuberose, 

Convolvulus in deep repose, 

Bent to each breeze which swept their bed, 
Or scarcely kissed the dew and fled; 

The Bulbul with his lay of love 

Sang mid the stillness of the grove; 

The gulnare blushed a deeper hue, 

And trembling shed a shower of dew, 
Which perfumed e’er it kissed the ground 
Each zephyr's pinion hovering round, 

The lofty Plane-tree’s haughty brow 
Glittered beneath the moon’s pale glow ; 
And wide the Plantain’s arms were spread, 
The guardian of its native bed !” 


But Amreta derived no pleasure from contemplating 
this scene of rest : 


“ Though round her Cashmere’s incense streamed, 
Though Persia’s gems around her beamed, 
Though diamonds of Golconda shed 

Their warmest lustre o’er her head, 

Though music lulled each fear to sleep, 

Soft as the night-wind o’er the deep, 

Just waking love and calm delight, 

Kindling hope’s watch-fire clear and bright; 
For ber, though Cashmere’s roses twine 
Together round the parent vine, 

And though to her, as Cashmere’s star, 
Knelt the once haughty Subahdar, 

Still, sti!l Amreta gazed unmoved, 

Nor sighed, nor smiled, nor owned she loved! 
But like the Parian marble there, 

As bright, as exquisitely fair, 

She seemed by nature formed to be, 

A being purely heavenly ! 

But never from those lips of red 

A single syllable had fled, 

Since Amir Khan first blessed the hour 

That placed Amreta in his bower ; 

Within that bower ’mid twining roses, 
Upon whose leaves the breeze reposes, 

She sits unmoved, while round her flow, 
Strains of sweet music, sad and low; 

Or now in softer numbers breathing, 

A song of love and sorrow wreathing, 

Such strains as in wild sweetness ran 
Through the sad breast of Amir Khan !” 


In vain is she solicited by Amir Khan to shew by a 
single word or look that he is heard. She remains in- 
exorably deaf to his prayers. 


“¢*Oh speak! Amreta—but one word ! 
Let one soft sigh confess I’m heard! 
Those eyes, than those of yon gazelle 
More bright, a tale of Jove might tell! 
Then speak, Amreta! raise thine eye, 
Blush, smile, or answer with one sigh.’ 





But ’twas in vain—no sigh—no word 

Told that his humble suit was heard : 

Veiled neath their silken lashes there, 

Her dark eyes glanced no answering prayer, 
Upon her cheek no blush was straying, 
Around her lip no smile was playing, 

And calm despair reigned darkly now, 

O’er Amir Khan’s deep clouded brow.” 


At length, wearied with his fruitless solicitations, he 
hurries away, to where 


“Proud Hirney-Purvet rears his head 
High above Cashinere’s blooming bed,” 


and seeking the dervise, Al Shinar, to him 


= in murmurs told 
Of beauteous form, of bosom cold, 
Of rayless eye, of changeless cheek, 
And tongue which could or would not speak.” 





After listening attentively to his story, the prophet 
conducts his visiter into a cavern, resplendent, in the 
description, with more than a usual profusion of ori- 
ental magnificence : 


“ Rich vases, with sweet incense streaming, 
Mirrors a flood of brilliance beaming, 
Fountain, and bath, and curling stream, 

At every turn before them beam ; 

And marble pillars pure and cold, 

And glittering roof, inlaid with gold, 

And gems, and diamonds, met his view, 

In wild and rich profusion too ; 

And had Amreta’s smiles been given, 

This place had been the Moslem heaven !” 


Stretching forth his hand to a vase, the holy man 
plucks ‘a pale blue flower,’ and gives it to Amir 
Khan, with the instructions to which we have already 
adverted; and thus ends the first canto. 

Our limits will not permit us to trace the story thus, 
step by step, through the second part; but we make 
room for the concluding portion of the poem, which 
the brief outline we have given will render perfectly 
intelligible. It commences immediately after the 
song of Amreta, to which we have already alluded, 
was terminated. 


‘‘ Hushed were the words, and hushed the song, 
Which sadly, sweetly, flowed along, 

But Amir Khan’s warm heart beat high, 
Though closed and rayless was his eye; 
And every note that struck his ear 
Whispered that hovering angel near. 

And her warm tears which wet his cheek 
Her now revealed love bespeak. 

His bosom bounded to be free, 

And fluttered wild with ecstacy ! 

Oh! would the magic charm had passed ! 
Would that the morn would break at last! 
But no! it will not, may not be! 

He is not, nor can yet be free! 


But hark! Amreta’s murmurs rise 
Sweet as the bird’s of Paradise ; 

She bowed her head, and deeply sighed, 
* Yes, Amir Khan, | am thy bride! 

And here the crimson hand of death 
Shall wed us with a rosy wreath! 

My blood shall join us as it flows, 

And bind us in a deep repose !” 


Beneath her veil a light is beaming; 

A dagger in her hand is gleaming, 

And livid was the light it threw, 

A pale, cold, death-like stream of blue, 
Around her form of angel-brightness, 
And o’er her brow of marble whiteness ! 
Awake! oh! Amir Khan, awake! 
Canst thou not rouse thee for her sake ? 
Beside thee can Amreta stand, 

The fatal weapon from her hand, 

And canst thou still unconscious lie, 
And see thy loved Amreta die ? 

Awake thee! Amir Khan, awake! 

And rouse thee for Amreta’s sake ! 

Like lightning from a midnight cloud, 
The Subahdar from ‘neath his shroud, 
Burst the cold, magic, death-like band, 
And snatched the dagger from her hand! 
The maiden sunk upon his breast, 

And deep and lengthened was her rest! 











There Was no sigh, uo murmur there, 
And searcely breathed the Subahdar, 
While almost fearing to be blessed, 

He clasped Aimreta to his breast! 

Deep buried in his mantle’s fold, 

He felt not that her cheek was cold; 

His own heart throbbed with pleasure’s thrill, 
But whispered not that hers was still! 
Yes! the wild flow of blissful joy, 
Which, bursting, threatened to destroy, 
Gave to her soul a rest from feeling ; 

A transient torpor gently stealing 

O’er beating pulse and throbbing breast, 
Ilad calined her every nerve to rest ; 

But, see! the tide of life returns, 

Once more her cheek with rapture burns, 
Once more her dark eye’s heavenly beam 
Pours forth its full aud piercing gleam, 
Once more her heart is bounding high, 
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Too full to weep—too blessed to sigh.” 

We have availed ourself of the early opportunity | 
which has been afforded us by the publishers of this | 
poem, to examine the portion already completed, | 
and copy the above passages for the perusal of our | 
readers. As soon as the entire work is before us we | 
shall resume the subject; and in the meantime we 
think we have afforded sufficient evidence of the cor- 
rectness of the opinion which we before expressed in | 
relation to its general excellence. What reader can 
peruse the passages we havecited from ‘ Amir Khan,” 
and refuse to allow them warm aud unmingled praise 
for their beauty?) And when in addition to their in- 
trinsic claims, it is remembered that the author was a 
young lady, who died in the sixteenth year of her age, 
and who was thus prevented bya premature fate from 
revising, in a cooler mood, the pure and delicate 
promptings of her “ fine frenzy,” what reader but 
must feel his approbation strengthen into admiration 
of her precocity, and soften into sorrow for her un- 


© 
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timely end! 





Talesof Passion. By the Author of * Gilbert Earle.” 
3 vols. London, 1829. New-York, [in press] J. &J. 
Harper. 

NoveLts—novels—novels! The press groans with 

them, and we, whose duty imposes on us the task of 

perusing the current literature of the day, are often- 
times forced to groan too, as we plod our weary way 
through the tedious prolixity, and slipshod prattle, 
which characterize about nine-tenths of these pro- 
duction, Take away the names of Scott, and Coop- 
er, and Croly, and Horace Smith, and some dozen or 
twenty others, and the rest of the innumerable herd 
deserve no better fate than at once to have their effu- 
sions consigned to the pastry-cook and confectioner, 





Novels forsooth! This name was once applied to well 
written and familiar pictures of life, in which charac- 
ter was delineated; scenery described; incidents of 
probable occurrence, artfully woven together, relat- 


ed; which were made valuable to the young by their | 


expositions of the human heart in all its windings and 
turnings; by counsels of prudence and precepts of 
morality; and which thus, while the interest of the 
story, and the fascinations of the style, lured the read- 
er onward, yet likea garden of medicinal herbs, were 
not only valuable for their bloom, but also for the 
healthful odor they effused. Such now-a-days is 
very far from being the case. Knowledge of any 
kind, whether of men or books; whether of the deep 
recesses of the human heart, or the open and lovely 
features of external nature, is deemed altogether unes- 
sential. Wit, faney, invention, are qualities that are 
esteemed of but little utility ; and to the great major- 
itv of novel writers, the reader may very justly ap- 
ply the line of Campbell, 


“ Fire, nature, genins, never dwelt with you.” 


According to the practice of the present day, a“ wea- 
kened repeat” of the tittle-tattle and tales of scandal 
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in fashionable society, undiversified by incident, and 
unenlivened by the faintest gleams of vivacity, is con- 
sidered quite suflicient to entitie many a scribler to 
the name of author. But if these poor victims of the 
cocoethes scribendi could but be made to bear in mind, 
that, in order to teach, it is necessary to know some- 
thing; (except indeed on the moniturial system of 
Lancaster) and that a novel is, or should be, a_pie- 
ture of lite, which, while it engages the heart by its 
verisimilitude, should also fortify the mind with its 
counsels, and with the inferences that the reader would 
be compelled to draw trom the character, conduct, 
and circumstances of the fictitious personages; the 
consequence would be shown in a much smailer accu- 
mulation of trash on the shelves of the bookseller, and 
many of the would-be “lights of the world, and 
demi-gods of fame’’ would seek the obscurity to which 


| their works are inevitably destined, 


“Glad to be hid, and proud to be forgot.” 

It is strange, but it is nevertheless true, incredible 
as it may appear, that some of the late and /fashiona- 
ble novels, as they are termed, have even less claims 
to wit, than the conversation of the circles which 
they pretend to delineate; the writers, in their fret- 


| tings and vaporings, illustrating the paradoxical line 


of Milton, and showing ‘in the lowest depth a lower 
deep.”’ Without plot, without incident, without con- 
nexion of parts—without, in short, beginning, middle, 
or end, (the last, at least, the reader is seldom able to 
arrive at) they present a jumble—an anomaly in let- 
ters—which it would be difficult to distinguish by an 
appropriate name ; . 

“Unfinished things, one knows not what to call, 

Their generation’s so equivocal.” 

But these remarks will not apply to the work before 
us. ‘These ‘Tales of Passion” are the production of 
a vigorous writer, who has not only taste to appreciate 
the beauties of inanimate nature, but is also well ac- 
quainted with the secret operations of the human 
heart, and knows well how to map its mazy labyrinths 
on his page. The previous writings of Mr. St. Ledger 
were marked by traits which promised greater ex- 
cellence; and this promise, in the present work, has 
been amply fulfilled. It consists of three separate 
tales, which, while literally and to a great extent they 
are tales of passion, are yet so diversified by incident, 
variety of character and contrasted manners, that they 
possess none of the metaphysical tediousness which is 
apt to result from fictions in which the author con- 
fines himself too closely toa delineation of abstract 
feelings, and to tracing all the moods and changes 
and signs of some one powerful and all absorbing 
emotion, The first story is an affecting tale of un- 
happy love. The time is during the bustling reign of 
Henry the Eighth, when the reformation was spreads 
ing over the land, and many infuriated converts, un- 
der the pretence of spreading the truth, were com- 
mitting the most detestable excesses. The construc- 
tion of the story may be told in a few words. Lady 
Alice, the victim of an unfortunate passion, is the 
daughter of Lord Lovel, the proprietor of extensive 
lands in the neighborhood of the Abbey of Cross. 
While the father, with the unworthy motive of posses- 
sing himselfof the Abbey lands, becomes an apostate 
to his creed, and follows the religion of the court, his 
lovely child remains firm in the faith in which she 
was educated, and continues to visit the Abbey to 
worship her God according to the forms and ceremo- 
nies which her belief enjoined. Unconsciously she 
becomes enamored of father Hubert, a monk who is 
described as possessing an uncommon degree of per- 
sonal and mental attractions. When she becomes 
aware of the character of her own feelings, she care- 
fully hides the secretin her heart, and 

‘¢ Lets concealment, like a worm i’th’ bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek.” 
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Father Hubert is sent into foreign countries, on | 
business connected with the defence of the Abbey ; | 
and becomes at length aware of the hopeless attach- | 
ment of Alice. His religion, of course, compels him 
to disregard the suggestions of sympathy; aod from 
a sense of duty, as well as to drown “the still small 
voice,” which plead the cause of Alice in his bosom, | 
he plunges deeply into the religious disturbances of | 
the times. He joins his brethren of the Roman | 
clergy in exciting the famous northern insurrection, | 
and participates in the ruin of its defeat. He is at | 
last put to death as a rebel; and the closing scene of | 
his life is described with a graphic vividness and ener- 
gv, which force us to extract the greater part of the | 
passage. 

‘* At the period of which Iam speaking, the very 
name of Smithfield was suflicient to excite emotions | 
of horror and of dread. It was the scene on which 
those fearful tragedies were acted. which were at 
once the curse and the disgrace of their age. There 
were carried into effect those terrible executions, of a 
nature teeming with physical horror, and morally | 
more shocking from their being alternately inflicted 
upon each other by two sects of men alike calling | 
themselves Christians. That spot has witnessed the 
stern ferocity of the bigot, and the constancy of the 
suffering martyr, displayed reciprocally, now by 
Catholic, now by Protestant—neither party softened 
ip its wrath either by the sufferings of its members, | 
when the weakest—or by the odiousness of the per- 
secuting spirit as evinced by their opponents when 
uppermost, : 

** On the day appointed for the execution of Father 
Hubert, the area displayed the preparations of a pub- 
lic spectacle of the dreadful nature of which I have 
been speaking. The instrument by means of which 
he was to suffer was of a description diiferent from 
that commoniy used for such purposes, but which 
was occasionally had recourse to, when the sufferer | 
was more than commonly obnoxious, It was nota 
stake, to which the victim is fastened so as to be in the 
midst of the flames, but a gal/ows. from which he was 
to be suspended by a chain passed round the middle | 
and under the arms—the fire being so disposed be- | 
neath as, at first, only to reach the extremities, and 
to extend to the vital parts by slow gradations! Near | 
to this, a scaflolding was erected containing commo- | 
dious seats for, it might be, about twenty persons—as | 
well as a species of elevated rostrum, which was to | 
serve as a pulpit, from whence the execution-sermon | 
was to be preached. | 

| 


‘Such was the appearance which was presented 
by the official arrangements for the terrible event | 
which was to take place that day; that, the effect 
of individual impulse was far more shocking, if not to 
the senses, at least tothe mind. To see a space like | 
that of Smithfield thronged with human beings come 
to witness one of their own species burnt to death, is 
indeed a spectacle which, to the reflection, is not 
shortof appalling. Strange, strange indeed, is that | 
appetite for horrors, which, even im these days, we 
see so widely spread, and so strongly active upon the 
minds of even persons of humane and kindly disposi- 
tions! To behold the awful moment of the passage of 
the spirit into eternity, is a sort of awful desire within 
us, for which the term curiosity would be too meau and 
common. But the wish to witness it under all the ag- 
rravations of circumstance which attend a_ public 
execution—more especially under the ifliction of 
such bodily torture as that of death by fire—is a feel- 
ing which, prevalent as experience compels us to ad- 
mit it to be, it is most difficult, if not impossible, to 
analyze, orto account for. 


** But, in addition to the persons brought thither by 
such feelings as these, the concourse assembled in | 
Smithfield on that day included a great proportion | 

2la. 


| whose motives were of a different and deeper charac- 


ter. Onthe one hand, were the zealous votaries of 


the Reformation, men already distinguished by stern 
energy and unbending firmness—equally ready to 


endure, or to inflict martyrdom—and to glory in either 
deed as performed immediately in the service of Heav- 
en. These meo were come to feed those feelings of 
religious ferocity, the prevalence of which, on both 
sides, in an age somewhat later, caused so vast an 
effusion of human blood. They came to feast their 
eves with the destruction of one whom they consider- 
ed devoted to the foulest and most damnable super- 
stition—and their countenances expressed that gloomy 
triumph which such thoughts could not fail to call 
forth within their hearts. There were also present a 
considerable number of zealous Catholics, who came 
to witness the martyrdom of one of the most distin- 
ruished confessors in their cause—and to behold and 
to glory in the unshaken firmness with which, they 
were confident, a religion such as theirs would enable 
its votary to endure the utinost tortures devised by 
the ingenious malice of man. These persons wore 
an air, of sorrow certainly, but of sorrow checked 
and upheld by some motive far stronger and more 
exalted. And even that portion of the crowd which 
was attracted by curiosity alone, showed, by their ap- 
pearance, that it was no common purpose which had 
brought them together. For, the expectation of a 
spectacle of mortal interest always impresses upon 


| the countenances of the expectants a severe, andeven 


solemn expression, which redeems any individual 
coarseness or vulgarity, and gives to the whole body, 
as such, an aspect which cannot be contemplated 
without a sensation not far removed from awe.” vol. 
1, p. 221-25. 
x x i 

‘Shortly after the lords of the counci) had taken 
He had 
been permitted to retain bis habit—a privilege which 
was sometimes withheld, and at others, with a curious 


their seats, the prisoner was brought forth 


spii it of contradiction, enforced, for th purpose of de- 
grading it, by bringing it thus into immediate juxta- 
position with the accompaniments of an ignominious 
death. In Hubert’s instance, however, no notice had 


| been taken as to how he was to be clothed—and he 


had consequently retained the vesture of his calling. 
He marched bare-headed—with a calm and firm, 
though pale, countenance—his mind, manifestly, 
withdrawn from the scene before him, and fixed on 
the contemplation of eternity. As he passed along, 
the eves of the whole multitude were bent upon him— 
but their expression varied according tothe sentiments 
of each individual. Few, indeed, could behold him 
without some feelings of admiration : lis noble aspect ; 
his expression of unshaken resolution under the trial 
of mortal agony which awaited him; even the great 
reputation which he possessed for talents of the high- 
est order and of various kinds, all tended to cause 
him to be regarded, even by the strongest Protestants, 
with sensations, im greater or less degrees, unbued 
with respect. But, by those of his own religion, he 
was looked upon with unmingled admiration and 
pride.”’ vol. 1, p. 228-29. 

On the arrival of the victim at the place of execu- 
tion, Hugh Latimer, in a strong, clear voice, and with 
rough, but powerful eloquence, pronoances an exhor- 
tation; which Hubert answers in a firm and manly 
manner, refusing to retract any of those sentiments of 
religious belief which had governed his conduct 
through life, and which strengthened his soul in the 
trving and awful hour that had now arrived. When 
he had finished his discourse, he delivered himself 
into the hands of the executioners, Who immediately 
prepared to do their solemn and terrible oflice. 

‘ At this moment, a general shudder prevailed the 


assembled crowd. All looked with respect, and ma-_ 
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ny with veneration, upon the sufferer—and now the 
actual infliction of his terrible fate had approached 
so nearly as to cause a recoil of blood in the great 
majority of those who witnessed it. Few had ever 
beheld such a spectacle before; and now that its hor- 
rors were on the point of being exhibited, the natural, 
even merely the physical, feelings of humanity shrank 
from them with awe. 

‘‘ A chain was passed under each of Hubert’s arms, 
and fastened, like a girdle, round his waist. He was 
then raised by pulleys fastened at the top of the gal- 
lows, and made fast to it by another chain. The 
wood was then disposed around the foot of the post, 
and fire was set toit. The flame rose slowly—and it 
was some time even before it reached the sufferer’s 
feet. Hubert remained with his hands placed togeth- 
er in the attitude of prayer ; and, with his eyes closed, 
seemed to have fixed his mind in devotion upon the 
world above. At last, the fire fastened upon his 
limbs—but no sound escaped his lips, no contortion 
of the frame shewed consciousness of the awful agony 
which itendured. The humanity of the executioners 
induced them now to shorten the duration of his suf- 
ferings, by putting on the fuel lavishly—and the fire 
quickly enveloping Hubert entirely, he ceased alto- 
gether to be visible. At the moment that the flame 





reached to his head—he was heard to exclaim ina 
loud voice: ‘Oh Lord, pardon me, as I forgive mine 
enemies! In thy merciful goodness, receive my soul!’ 
This was the first time he had spoken since he had 
been fastened to thestake—and he was not heard again. 

“Tt was a short time after this, while the fire still 
raged around the body, which was occasionally part- 
ly distinguishable through the flames, thatefa sudden, 
a tumult arose amone that part of the crowd which 
was nearest the scaffold. It was occasioned by a fe- 
male figure, clothed in black, and with a black veil 
overshadowing the face, struggling to penetrate it. 
After some difficulty, she sueceeded; the crowd be- 
lieving her to be some Catholic devotee, who wished 
to procure some of the ashes of the holy person who | 
had just petished, or to perform some penance or ce- 
remony betore the shrive of lis sacrifice. But the ob- | 
ject she meditated was far different indeed : no seon- 
er had she reached the scaffold than, without uttering 
any audible word, she threw herself upon the blazing | 


pile! ‘The surprize and horror of the assistants were | 
so great that some moments elapsed before they at- 
! 


tempted io save her. She was, however spe edily 
drawn from the flames; they found her insensi- | 

le, \stonishinent was at its height; nobody could 
eine the unfortunate being was, or what her 
might be. At last, beine carried for space 


the platform where the lords of the coun- 
i of them recognized her to be Lord 


teat our limits would allow us to quote 
tet this affecting story, In which 
craiual ie of poor Alice is related; but we 
must content ourself with barely saying that ‘ she 
wasted and wasted, as the snow-wreath melis away, 
stil! pure and fair, till the moment of her final ex- 
tinction” —which was not long protracted. ‘ The 
ruling passion was strong to the close—the image of 
Hubert flitted before her last thoughts—his name 
mingled with her last prayers—its sound quivered on 
her stiffening lip—and 
‘The gentle sufferer was at peace in death!’ ” 

The second story in these interesting volumes is en- 
titled “The Bohemian.”’ The time is the reign of 
Louis the Fourteenth. It is thus introduced: 

‘It was in the last quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, that the Count Adrian von Oberfeldt chanced to 
be at the fair of Leipzig. He was there, not for the 
purpose of business, nor directly of pleasure; but to 





unite with the dissipating a certain portion of time, 


the dines of meeting in the crowded and bustling 
scene some object or adventure, which might give 
him that excitation, the want of which made his time 
so heavy on his hands. Oberfeldt was a person very 
different from the race of Thondertentroncks, then so 
common in his country; he had had advantages 
which few of them possessed, and his natural gifts 
had enabled him to profit by them to the utmost. He 
had, at the age of eighteen, become attached to the 
Saxon embassy at Versailles; and had resided, for 
several years, at that brilliant and cultivated court. 
Endowed by nature with great quickness of percep- 
tion, and susceptibility of temperament, he had im- 
bibed much intellectual improvement from the atmos- 
phere of wit and of literature by which he was sur- 
rounded ; and, at the same time, he graduated in that 
syste m of polishe d gallantry, which, at that period of 
Louis the XIV’s reign, was so prevalent at his court. 
In love, as in play, 
‘On commence par etre dupe, 
On finit par etre fripon : 

“A young German, with the romantic feelings of 
his country fermenting in his heart, and with the 
blood of eighteen boiling in his veins, was, of all men, 
the most calculated to believe the world of love to be 
every thing that its first aspect seemed to his intoxi- 
cated sight; and, consequently, to receive some 
most chilling and painful shocks as the reality forced 
itself upon him. Ina state of society so factitious, 
and so craving of excitement, as the French court 
then presented,—a disposition new and ardent, like 
that of Adrian Oberfcldt, was certain to be exceed- 
ingly attractive, and to cause its owner to be propor- 
tionably sought after. But this very effect must speedi- 
ly destroy its cause: the bloom which invited the 
touch was worn off by its frequency, and Adrian, like 
Peter of Russia, bought, by his own experience, the 
power of retaliating, and more than retaliating, upon 





the parties by whose means he had suffered. If the 
warmth of his disposition was likely to blind him, the 
keenness and vigor of his mind sufficed speedily to dis- 
sipate the mist; and, like many persons of similat 
fine qualities, he becaine spoiled from the very rea- 
son of having possessed them.” p. 265-5. 

In this extract the character of the hero is suffi- 
ciently made known. He becomes satiated and weary 
of the every day common-places of life, and is almost 
ready to die of ennut, when he encounters, at the fair 
of Leipzig, a beautiful dancing girl, with whom he 
falls desperately in love. ‘The following passage re- 
lates their first meeting, and describes the appearance 
of the lovely creature, who afterwards figures as_ the 
heroine of the tale, 

“Fle was lounging through the great square, on his 
return to his inn,—when he saw, advancing towards 
him, a party of Bohemians. They consisted of two 
men and several women. Their appearance was 
wild and peculiar—their dark eyes, and jetty hair, and 
embrowned comple xion, assorted admirably with the 
partially Oriental costume which they seemed to af 
fect. The men were clad in loose trowsers—(a fashi- 
oin which then had searcely obtained even among 
sailors)—short jackets ornamented with a multitude 
of buttons after the German mode—and caps round- 
ed at the top, and encircled at the brim by a large 
and protuding band of fur, which gave it somewhat 
ofthe airof a Moorish turban ;—thus conjoining in 
their costume, the fashions of the country in which 
they were, and of that from which they claim their 
origin. The dress of the women was of somewhat 
a similar nature;—the petticoat of red cloth might 
have been the garment of a German peasant, while 
the dark scarf which was wrapped in fantastic folds 
around their shoulders, assumed the form of Oriental 
drapery. Their head-dress, also, was shaped into 
the fashion of a turban. 
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” Oberfeldt paused a moment to gaze upon this sin- 
gular group, when three of their number struck upa 
wild and spirited air, upon a flute and two guitars, 
anda fourth, with a tambourine in her hand, sprang 
into the centre of the circle—which had, by this time, 
gathered around them—to dance. The dancer wasa 
young girl apparently about sixteen; —she was 
slender and finely formed, like most of her race, but 
she was already of a height beyond their ordinary 
low statue, and had the appearance of not being yet 
arrived at her full growth. A petticoat of bright 
scarlet displayed an ancle, combining, like a fetlock 
of an Arabian horse, delicacy, activity, and grace, 
ina singular degree. The fine voluptuous outline of 
her limbs, at her early age, gave token, to a practiced 
eye like that of Oberfeldt, of the perfection which it 
would attain in the maturity of , womanly beauty. 
Her scarf was disposed around her bosom in a man- 
ner somewhat fantastic indeed, but highly pictur- 
esque and graceful,—while her abundant tresses, of 
coal-black hair were, for their only covering and or- 
nament, intertwined with a fewears of wheat and 
cornflowers, apparently just plucked from the fields. 
Herskin was dark in complexion—but of that exquisite 
clearness and extreme delicacy of texture, which al- 
most render it doubtful whether it be surpassed by 
the most perfect fairness. —It might be called 
that clear obscure 
So softly dark, aud darkly pure, 





which we may suppose to have existed on Cleopatra’s 

cheek.’ 
Count 

still 


pautomiunic recitation at the fair, 


p. 209-272. 
Oberteldt, 
advantage 


after seeing this beautiful girl to 
greater while 
becomes more deep- 
ly enamored of ber, andas the 
and entered into con- 
her name is Mabel; that 
aud as yet totally undefiled by the 
scenes aud company into which she was led by her 
of life. He appoints to meet her agaia ou the 


following day 


fiom the spot, drew near to her, 


versation. He learns that 


she is an orphan, 


Way 


— 





indefatigable malignity of her tribe when offended, 

devises a plan of retaliation so complicated and hell. 
ish that we shudder at the thought of it. The Count 
has one child, whom the Bohemian steals away with 
the purpose of educating in vice, and making her a 
living blot upon the escutcheon of her father’s family. 

Circumstances unlooked for in the first instance co- 
operate with her views, and render her revenge as 
complete in its execution, as it was diabolical in its 
conception. The reader will gather from the two 
short passages with which we conclude our remarks, 
some inkling of the manner in which the fiendish pur- 
pose of Mabel was accomplished; and they who are 
not satisfied with this, are referred to the story itself 
for fuller information. 

““* Aye!’ exclaimed Mabel, ‘ She is your child !— 
Clara de Rovelli, Clara Zerlini, Clara von Oberfeldt 
are one!—Your race is continued! and nobly !—Seek 
out your tribe of profligates in Paris—your friends 
and their successors!—ask them of Clara Zerlini— 
they will tell you what she was—you can tell them who 
she is. You spurned me because I was of lowly birth, 
and had trusted to yourhonor. Your pride, forsooth, 
must cause you to marry a noble lady, and to con- 
tinue your noble lime! Ha!—ha!—ha!’—and her 
convulsive laugh of horrible triumph caused her 
wretched victim to writhe anew in agony. ‘ And 
now’—she continued— and now the noble, the proud, 
the haughty Lord of Oberfeldt, cringing in bis char- 





/ cures fer him 


performing a sort of | 


crowd begau to move 


According y, the next day Gbherfeldt sought the | 
Bohemians in the fair. He found them, just as a 


d had ecathered round them to witness their exhi- 


crea 

bitions—and again the performance devolved on Ma- | 
hel She was standine in the centre of the circle, 
with a small instrument of the guitar kind in her hand— 


ie preluded a : w notes upon it, and then began her 


sone. Her de ivery, however, was rather that of a 
recitative than of positive singing: and though her 


the chief interest 


which she 


voice was both sweet and powerful, 
expression 
and the appro- 
llustrated 


of the piece was in the vivid 
into the 
priate and animated a¢ 
the whole.” vol. 1, p. 278 
Count Oberfeldt, imstigated 
now makes dishonorable 
fair gypsy ; 3s successful, and carries her off to the 
court of Augustus, the Elector of Saxony. Her natu- 
ral talents and grace are cultivated under his auspi- 
the duous care, and her beauty and 
attractions increase and multiply day by 
appears upon the the 
and charms every beholder. Sh 1c is now at 
¥ evation; but, as it 
to be 


thre w successive passages, 
tion with which she i 
G.st), 

his 


violence of 
als to the 


by the 


passion, propos 


ces with most assi 
thousand 
day. 
Elector ; 
the summit of her 
Was guilty passion that raised her, she is 
precipitated from her pride of place, by anotner 
noble impulse, self-interest, which, as the fever of her 


She stage; captivates 
disgraceful el 


soon 


lover’s first feelings subside, rules the ascendant. To 
vratify his awbition, he casts off the Bohemian, and 
marries the heir of a noble and wealthy family. De- 
serted by Count Oberfeldt, Mabel. in all the vehem- 


ence of revenge when prompted by the wrongs of 


slighted guiltw love, 


vents deep but unspoken curses | ae hing heart made happy ; 


acter of courtier, panders to the King’s lust, and pro- 
; 


his own daughter ! 
exclaimed the Count—but the very ex- 





‘Fiend! 


| cess of lis shame, rage, and anguish stopped his im 
precatious in his throat—he buricd his face in his 
| hands, and groaned aloud.’’ 

“A considerable time elapse , i) foldt. 
buried in the feelings of his desp: raisea lus head 
from the posture in which he had 

| When he did, he beheld Mabel st ed upon the 

ground—her face covered wiih bik _ i: tiowed 
in streams from every outlet throug! s Ore 
'rent could find a vent. Passion had claimed its vie- 
tin: inthe storm of her emotions a blood-vessé ad 
burst; and when Oberfeldt went to raise her, he 
found that she was already dead.”’ 

The tocidents of this story, we must Say, are not te 

‘our taste. Its moral, however, is unquestionable ; 
and it enforces in a manner that wil! net soon be for- 


got by the reader, 
love. 

Our review has already extended to such a len 
that we cannot afford space for a single 


remaining tale. 


the awful consequences of guilty 


eth 
word in rela- 
tion to the 


Essays on a the Publie Charit ies of Philad iphia, intend- 


ed lo udicate the Benevolent Societies of this C; y 
from the Charge of encouraging Idleness, and io 
place in Strong Re licf, before an Enlightened Public. 


the Suffi rings and Oppre ssion under which the vreat- 
er port of the Females labor, who depend on their 
Industry for a Sapere for Themselves and Chil: 
Philadelphia, 1829. (Printed for gv 
bution. ) 
Jue poor of Philadelphia have 
late themselves on their good fortune 
a man as the author of this pamphlet amongst them 
Active, intelligent, and benevolent,—but benevolenes 
is too weak a word to express bis uncommon philan- 
thropy—he has devoted much of his time, and much of 
their condition, to cloth. 
hungry, and administe ring 


‘ren 


atuitous distri 


reason lo convratu 


in having such 


his means, to ameliorating 
ing the naked, feeding the 
consolation to the sick. 

innumerable wants have been relieved, 
and what a blessed 


T hrough his instrumne tality 
and many an 


teel 


on her seducer, and with the terrible ingenuity and | | ing he must have, when he lies down at night, to know 
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that a thousand prayers from grateful bosoms are as- 
cending up to heaven for his welfare. 

A pamphlet written with the view, and advocating 
the sentiments, which are set forth in the one before 
us, requires no review. But we have thought that 
we might perhaps extend its usefulness by calling 
the attention of our readers to it; and if the extracts 
which we make from it shall stir up one bosom toa 
more active and efficient exercise of benevolence, we 
shall feelthat we have not done amiss in giving them 
a place on our pages. 

In the annexed passage, Mr. Carey states the views 
which led him to the publication of his pamphlet, and 
the degree of success which has attended his argu- 
inents. 

‘‘ The opinions of some of the most estimable mem- 
bers of society, and of the highest order of intellect, 
and of the purest hearts, induce me to believe, 
that in pleading the cause of a valuable and indus- 
trious class of females—in placing their wrongs and 
sufferings before a humane and enlightened commu- 
nity, if | have not succeeded to the extentof iny wish- 
es, | have not been wholly unsuccessful ; that I have 
fully satisfied those who have hearts to feel for bu- 
man misery, and those who have duly weighed the 
subject, of the utter fallacy of the heartless, wither- 
ing slang, that the sufferings and wretchedness of the 
poor are the result of their improvidence, worthless- 
ness and dissipation; that the seeeaneny reduced 
rate of female wages in general, is the parent of a 
large portion of that wretchedness and those suffer- 
ings; and that it places those females who depend on 
their needles, and live in their own apartments, ina 
situation almost too trying for human nature, with 
five choices, fo beg—-to depend on the overseers of the 
poor, @ spre cles of begging--to steal—to starve—or lo 
sell themselves to poliulion—to misery and disease 
here, and perhaps to misery hereafter. Scepticism 
itself can scarcely entertain a shadow of doubt on the 
subject, when it is considered that neither skill, talent 
nor industry, can enable those poor creatures to earn 
more than a dollar, a dollar and a quarter, or per- 
haps one out of ten, a dollar and a half per week ; 
that a considerable portion of their time they are un- 
employed ; that they generally pay half a dollar per 
week for their lodgings; that they purchase wood by 
the small bundle, at the rate probably, of fifteen or 
twenty dollars a cord, and all other articles they con- 
sume, at most exorbitant prices. 
ing truths, which cannot be too often repeated, untila 
remedy, or at least some palliation, is applied.” p. 3. 

We doubt not that many instances of poverty and 
suffering analogous to the one described in the next 
touching exiract might be found in this city. How 
loudly dees such ane xposition call on those who have 
the means of charity! 


These are harrow- | 











“The tamily of M’Giffie, were actually suffering | 


for want of the common necessaries of life, when their 
case became known to those excellent women. The 
father was emaciated, the mother lying ina state of 


insensibility, one child was dead, and the other dy- | 


ing! At this crisis, the humane interference took 


place of the ladies in question, by whom necessaries | 


were supplied in abundance ; a bed was given to re- 
place the straw, on which the woman lay ; a stove 
was hired for their use, fuel provided, &c. !n conse- 
quence of the administration of proper nutriment, 
the physical powers of the parents were renovated 
and the sympathy and compassion expressed for their 
sufferings raised their spirits, and enabled them to 
look forward to the future with hope and confidence. 
When the man recovered, money was raised to pay 
foraloom. He diligently sought for, and fortunate- 
ly found employment. I visited their room lately, 
and found them cheerful, happy, industrious, and 
likely to continue useful members of society. But 








for the succor so opportunely afforded, they would 
have languished—perhaps died. What balm and 
consolation must their god-like interference, and its 
delightful result afford to those ladies! Whenever it 
recurs to recollection, but more particularly at the 
hour of death, when this world with all its fugitive en- 
joyments will fade from before theireyes, what acon- 
trast to the dying reflections of the victim of sordid 
avarice, who hoards up his treasures to the last hour 
of his existence ; or to those of the voluptuary, who 
spends his fortune in sensual gratifications! How 
freely would they then part with boundless wealth to 
purchase such delightful reminiscences !’’ p. 4. 

The following are additional instances of a like 
kind. 

‘‘] visited a room in Shippen-street, near where the 
M’Giffies live, which contained no furniture, buta 
miserable bed, covered with a pair of ragged blank- 
ets. Three small sticks lay on the hearth. The day 
was intensely cold. ‘The occupant, a woman far too 
slenderly clad, had two children, one about five years 
old, the other about fifteen months. Both were inade- 
quately dressed for the season, and were destitule of 
shoes and stockings. The younger child had its hands 
and feet severely frost bitten, and the insides of the fing- 
ers so much cracked with the frost, that a small blade of 
straw might lie in the fissures ! What a hideous case 
in such a city as Philadelphia ! 

‘Jn this pursuit [| met with various scenes of the 
most distressing kind, and some of them scarcely 
credible. The following is so very extraordinary, that 
I have been reluctant to narrate it. In a small farm 
house, painted blue, on the east side of Eleventh 
street, the corner of an alley below Pine street, there 
is a room fifteen feet long, and eleven feet wide, in 
which there are three beds close together. When I 
visited it, there were two women at work, one spool- 
ing and the otherspinning. If they had constant em- 
ployment, they could earn each only 20 or 25 cents 
a day—but work came in very irregularly. Notwith- 
standing their distressed condition they were cheerful 
and resigned, The husband of the one, though sickly, 
could work a little, if he could procure employment. 
But he and the other man, who was strong as Hercu- 
les, had been out of employment for weeks. The 
two families had four children, I have been particu- 
lar in describing the locality of these families, to afford 
an opportunity to those gentlemen who are in the 
habit of displaying their eloquence in declaiming 
against, and railing at, benevolent socicties, and at 
the idleness and worthlessness of the poor, a fair op- 
portunity of testing as well the justice as the humani- 
ty of their never ending tirades, and of showing them 
the necessity of choosing some other topic for their 
oratory. 

‘In another room, in a different house, t found a 
man, his wife, and four children. The man had been 
long ill, and was in the last stage of a consumption. 
One of the children was an infant. The woman took 
in washing and rough drying, at twenty-five cents per 
dozen—and partly from the irregularity and uncer- 
tainty of employment, and partly from attention to 
her children, did not earn more than seventy-five cents 
or a dollar per week.” p.4-5 

There is no doubt of the justice of the author’s 
speculation in the subjoined paragraph; and were 
anything likea fair allowance made to females for 


;| their labor, the result would soon be shown in a great 


diminution of the species of crimes alluded to. 
‘There is one portion of the evils resulting from the 
present state of things, as regards the rate of wages, 
paid for most species of female labor, to which no 
attention is paid, but which is of the most serious 
character. Those women who have children, and 


are unable to procure food for them, frequently send 
They are generally repulsed. 


them abroad to beg. 
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Hunger pinches them. 
of right or wrong. 


They have no distinct notions 
Their employment debases them. 
Temptation arises. An opportunity offers to filch and 
steal. They avail themselves of it, and it is not im- 
probable that the career of wickedness, which leads 
so many to the penitentiary, may have commenced in 
this way, by petty thefts, produced by the goadings 
of hunger.” Pp. 7. 

Sincerely is it to be desired that the plan of a liberal 
and enlightened mind, as detailed in the next passage, 
may be put into practice. It does not bear the char- 
acter of a wild and visionary speculation; and one 
would suppose that such a system of charity, if warm- 
ly taken up by a fewof the most influential inhabit- 
ants, might be established in all the principal cities of 
our country. It isatall events, worthy the effort. 

“In the city and liberties of Philadelphia, there 
are about 130,000 inhabitants, and according to the 
usual proportion, about 22,000 houses. It may be 
assumed that two-fifths of those houses are occupied 
by persons in tolerably easy circumstances, who 
would generally be disposed to contribute two or 
three dollars per annum towards purposes of obvious 
utility or benevolence, such as the promoting of edu- 
cation, the support of the dispensaries, of the house 
of refuge, or the establishments for widows and or- 
phans, of the Magdalen asylum, of the asylum for the 
deaf and dumb, or for the relief of the hungry and 
naked. To doubt this would be a reflection on the 
character of the city. If this assumption were realiz- 


telligence, institutions, military discipline, (particu- 
larly naval) and a hundred other kindred topics ; they 
congratulate themselves with so much complacency 
on their superiority to Cooper; (and there is indeed 
an immeasurable gulf between them, which they need 
never hope to pass) and besides, there is so much 
coarseness and profanity in their delineations of sea- 
life, that we feel bound to enter into a thorough expo- 
sition of the character of the production, and assign 
to it its proper place among the fictions of the day. 
This we shall do in our next number. We do not de- 
ny to the writings of the authors of the “ Naval 
Sketch-Book” considerable power and humor; but, 
to use one of their own phrases, however successful 
they may have been in their former short excursions 


| along shore, they are by no means equipped for the 


ed, it would form an annual fund, of above $17,000 | 


for greatobjects towhich no man, possessed of a spark 
of grace or goodness, can be indifferent; a fund 
which would produce immense benefits, and mitigate 
masses of human misery. For all these purposes, 
the last year’s atmual subscriptions for the thirty-three 

societies enumerated page 21, embracing nearly all 
of importance except those for religious purposes, | 


| e 
relieved from the wheel, 


more important voyage they have undertaken; and 
it is but our duty to show them that they have steered 
eutirely out of their proper track. Bating the vul- 
garity oftheir language, and their unnecessary and 
tedious minuteness of accuracy in detailing *‘sea lin- 
go,” the shorter sketches of these writers are entitled 
to praise. Asan evidence of the correctness of this 
assertion we refer the “ yarn” which we copy from the 
work, and which, being a distinct story, and of sufli- 
cient length to give a pretty correct idea of their gen- 
eral manner, will enable our readers to understand 
the remarks we propose to offer on the subject, with- 
out our copying any further extracts at another 
tlme. 


‘A Varn. 


“«« Come, Tom,’ said a topman who had just been 


‘come tip us a twist—one o’ 


your thoro’-bred starers, you know.’ 


“Well! well!’ says Tom, who was never at a loss 
for a yarn,—‘ will’s the word, and you'll weather the 


worst; so off she goes—vrapfull and she flles— 


were only about 6900 from our entire population of 


130,000 persons ; and, as I have stated, this sum was 
contributed by less than ‘ 2001) persons, who, of course, 
bore burdens which ought in justice and equity, to 
have been borne by the ‘whole community .”’ 

‘‘Let a person of genteel and courteous manners 
be employed, and a book provided with as many di- 
visions as there are societies, for which patronage is 
sought. Let him apply at every house, which, from 
its appearance, may be presumed to be occupied by 
a person likely to subscribe. 


“* Well, you must first of all know, as soon as I 
was out o’ my time, and gets clear of the chap I was 


_ bound to, (for, you see, he’d a double walled colt in 


Let it be distinctly un- | 


. . . | 
derstood, that, in order to equalize the honor of con- 


tribution, and leave the matter open as wide as possi- 
ble, it is not expected that any individual should sub- 
scribe to a greater amount than two or three dollars, 
(except to the orphan house and the widows’ asylum, 
of which the subscription is five dollars) for which he 


always at hand a ‘threat. seizing or so, for 


| but come on a breeze, 


will of course select the institution which he most | rye . y . ; 
| and a nose, aye, as ’ou’d fairly strike fire like a flint. 


highly approves. Let the collector deposite the total 
amount he receives daily, in some bank, to the credit | 
of trustees, to be appointed for the purpose, to be di- 
vided afte rwards according to the respective sub- 
scriptions. I may, perhaps, be too sanguine; but I 
flatter myself that this plan, cordially and zealously 
patronized by thirty'or forty respec ‘table individuals, 
enticing and enjoying public confidence, could not 
fail of comple te success.”’ p. Ul. 





Sailers and Saints; or Matrimonial Maneuvres. By 
the Authors of the Naval Sketch-Book. 2 vols. 
12mo. London, 1829. New-York republished, 
J. & J. Harper. 

Tuis book requires a more elaborate review than we 

have space or time to bestow on it in the present num- 

ber. The writers come before us with an arrogance 
of pretensions, so lamely supported by their perform- 
ance; they speak so flippantly of this country, its in- 





his fist from morn till night,) | ships in the Sarah, at 
Bristol, outer-bound for Jamakee. She was one o’ 
your deep waisted craft as was rose on; and always 
risked the run for the market. 

*«* Well, we sailed on a Valentine’s day, what un- 
fortun’ly fellona Friday. We'da stock o’ live lum- 
ber aboard, as crammed every chink in the cabin. 
Let’s see—there was a couple o’ your West Ingee 
planters ;—one, a good sort of fellow enough, for he’d 
the man 
at the helm; but t’other was a reg’lar built Pyawe, a 
platter-faced chap, with more jaw nor a jay ina calm ; 
and he’d dive like a duck. 
Then we'd acurnel of one 0’ your Quamino rigemens— 
an old ball-headed buffer, with an eve like a firrit, 


Heave the log when you would, he’d freshen his nip; 
for "twas all one to him which went the fastest, the 
ship or the bottle. Then we'd his wife; a wizened 
old hag, more hog’d in the back nor the Billy her- 
self. She’d a wort on her cheek as big as a topmast- 
stay-mouse, and her hide altogether was as tough and 
as tanned as the top of a gaff-tausle boot. Thenshe’d 
a daughter ; the dientical build as herself, but rather 
more bluff in the bows, and fiat on the loor.—A niece, 
too; one o’ your creole built craft, with a counter as 
clean as a clipper, and just as much breadth on the 
beam as to make her stand up to her sticks; and, to 
clinch the consarn, we'd a crazy old craft, as they 
used to call nurse; more shrivelled in the face nora 
fisherman’s fingers—’sides a two-fisted she-sarvant- 
maid, as could wap any chap in the ship, 

‘«¢ Well, you know, as soon as the mop was put out 
o’commission, and we crosses the line, and gets in the 
trades—there was tarn the tables—for, ‘stead of 
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just as the skipper was shooting the sun, and the ship 
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grunting and groaning below, there was nothing but | ‘ 
dining, and dancing, and Bobs-a-dying on deck from | 
daylight tilldark. There was the gogele- eyed daugh- | 
ter a blowing the grampus with the platter-faced | r 
planter, whenever he caulked upon deck ;~—while | 
*tother, you know,—the good natured chap, was chas- 
ing the creole from stem to starn, and running all 
sorts o’ rigs to weather her wake. Well, then, we’d | 
Sangaree-Jack, as we called him, as was either swig- 
ging away, or practizeing his pops at a mark—while 
his wizen old wife, was axing more questions about | 
the course, and compass, and wind, and weather, and 
what-not, in a watch, nor would fill a battle-ship’s log 
in a twelve-month ; for, you see, she was one 0’ your 
long headed hags—one o’ your larned, your know: 
why, bless your heart, she’d make you believe an eel 
‘as a reg lar built sarpent, and a crab nothing more 
nor aspider—and as for your speriments ; salt-water- | 
Jack was a fool to her. Why the first mate used to 
swear—one Moore, a young tellow from Shields—the | 
best tempered chap in the world—he’d work a craft | 
through the eye of a needle—weil, he used to swear— | 
| 

| 





aye, often and often,—she'd still rum out o’ backy, 
or bring a red herring to life when she liked. 

“¢Well, howsomever, we'd this sort o’ work for 
more nor a week—when—let’s see—'twas exactly the | 
20th. of March (for Vil mind it as long as I live) when 


no more, by our reck ning, nor fifty-four leagues from 
the iand, (the north end o’ Jamakee, you know,) who | 
should come aft but old Sangaree Jack, with a gun in 
his fist (for, you see, we'd abitof a brec ze at the time) 
toslap ata couple o’ Careys as was dodging about ; 
and dipping their wings in the wake o’ the ship, thie 
most o’ the morn. Well, as soon as we seed what oid 
bald-head was up to, att flies the skipper, forgetting 
the sun, and singing out like a soger— Stand faust 


vour fire—staud fast you infariel old fool !—(for the |; 
skipper, you sce, was oneo’ your reg’lar built uprie lite |; 


downright chaps, es never cared nothing for no one, )\— | 
D’ye know achat | youre a-doing, voulubberly lobster, 
Says he,— ad’ye know what you're a-dome id F Doing ¥ 
says Sangaree-dack, ‘youll see,’ says he, ‘in a 
crack ;? when slap he fires, and unfortunly brings 
down the nearest bird ! 

“<é Well, a child might’ave levelled the skipper! | 
never seed sucha change ina man. He turned for 
awhile as pale as a sheet; and it was’nt that he want- 
ed for pluck—for, you see, as soon #s he came to 


himself a bit,—if it had’nt been for the mate, he’d a- 
made the old buffer jump overboard—aye, and more- 
over, he floored one of the planters, for “tempting to 
aver, } I 


take the part of the soger, But the worst was, the 
way they m: ule light o’ the matter. ‘ Why don’t you 
lower down the boat,’ says Sangaree Jack, as uncon- 


; : f ; , 
ssinge sentence o death. 


sarned, aye, as a judge pa 
‘Why don’t you pick up the bird,’ says he. * Pick up 
the devil !’ says Bob, ‘ what, an’t you already done 
mischief enough ? It would sarve ye,’ says Bob, * no | 


more nor you ought to be sarved; to turn to, and tar 
and feather you, and tow you astarn ona erating for 
the rest o’ the flock to feed on vour rick ity 
‘So it would,’ says the skipper. ‘Kut never mind, | 
Mister Moore,’ says he,—‘ clap it a// inthe log. They 
shall know it at Lloyd’s! or Vin damned! says he, 

at the soger: butil anv thine hap- 


shaking his fist it ’ 
(il bring it all on your lubberly 


pens to the ship, ' 
back ! and what’s more—the underwriters shall stop 
it out o’ your pay.’ | 

“* Well, vou know, there was the devil to pay and 
no piteh hot—for the women, you sec, must put in 
their oar. There was the old-un, begging and pray- 
ing to come to no words; as she was abe cause on it 
all. ‘’Twas I,’ says she, ‘as axed the curnel, to kill 
me the bird to stuff.’ ‘ Stuff hell,’ says the skipper— | 


‘an’t you stufing your body from morn till night?” | 


'he’d budee below. 


Invee y 5 age afore. 





My body ? ye monster ! says she, (for | minds every 
word, just as well as I hard it this minute )— Why, 
ye brute,’ says she, ‘twas the bird’s as | wanted to 
staff ;’ for you see, she was in one o’ her speriment 
fits the whole 0’ the morn. 

“«Well, you know, after a breeze,—in course 
there comes a bit of a lull—still, there were more 
black, nor bright looks on deck, the most o’ the day. 
The skipper would’nt dine in thetcabin—no, not he, 
nor break biscuit; nor drink a drop the whole a’ter- 
noon. No one could get him below—there he walk- 
ed the deck passing the passengers on opposite tacks. 
Sometimes speaking to himself—sometimes biting his 
nails, sometimes taking the quid out of his mouth, and 
heaving it far to leeward, like a man as was vexed. 
Then he’d slap his thizh, or clinch his fist: again he’d 
look to wind’ard, and shake his head—-then look aloft, 
and drop it again with his eyes fairly rivetted into the 
deck, ‘There wasn’t a man in the ship but thought he 
was mazed. 

“Though we'd a fine breeze, with every thing on 
her, low andaloft; I’m blessed, afore dark, if he did’nt 
shorten sail to tleoere ‘efed tausles and Seve ‘sail; and 
only for Bob Moore, I’m sartain he’d a sent down the 
yards, and struck the to’-gallant masts. 

“<« Well, there we were, with a fair wind, and as 
fine a night as was ever seed on the seas,—going 
away large, not showing as much Canvass as would 


-kiver the ship’s company’s hats. All night long the 


skipper stays upon deck. Deuce a bit, tll dayiight, 
Then when le see’d the sun rise, 
shinmg as bright as a doubleoon out o’ the mint; and 


that it was as fine a morn as any o’ your feather bed 
‘| birds could wish; up he comes, with a smile on his 


mug, and says to his mate—-‘ Moore, my boy,’ says 


the ‘erack on her again, it’s all blown over, L hope !’ 


‘Why, bE hope so,’ says Bob; ‘but if | was you, sir,’ 
savs he, ‘Vd nowtarn in for a bit ofa spell’ ¢ Ab? 
said the shipper, ‘ there’s no one needs it more. No 


tougue can tell the trouble Pve had on my mind, s 


* here’s take your advice,’ says he, and down he dives. 


\V j , . . 
‘Well, you may suppose, where there were no 


more hands in a watch, than could hoist a to’-vallant- 


sail, without the help of a handy-Biily ; the standing 
part of the morn was pretty well taken up, in letting 
out reets, setting studden-sails, and clapping on every 
rag aswould draw.  ltwas six beils aiore every thine, 
low and aloft was trimmed; about the time the cabin 
fry used to come upon deck to shake their feathers, 
and snuff the breeze ; and just as old Sangaree Jack 
- 


|; popped his pate over the companion hatch, we feels 


thump, (for the ship was going, ’twixt eight and nine 
knots at the time,)as if she’d suddenly struck on a 
rock, ‘What the devil's thal?’ said the mate, flying 
for’ard, and running out on the bowsprit to see what 
itwas. ‘It must be awreck!’ says he; ‘kase by my 
reck’ning,’ says he, ‘ we’re exactly forty-four leagues 
from the land ;’ as muchas tosay, you know, it couldn’t 
? 





bea rock. 
“* Well, L suppose, twas nothing more nor a craft 
bottom up,’ interrupted a top-man, impatient to ar- 
rive at the sequel. 
“* Tiandsomely ! handsomely, bo’! ye’ll have it 
1time. Well, you know the ship was brought reg’- 
ly up, all standing; she’d no more way on her, no, 
nor if she’d been fast by the nose. ‘ Heave here the 
erains,’ says Bob, to one Bill Lawson, a Sunderland 
lad—a voung chap, you know, as never made a West 
"¢ The what?’ says Bill. 
«Why the grains, you bur-throated beast,’ says 
Bob, though he'd a coal in his guzzle himself. ‘ Do 


| you want the ship to be jammed lke Jackson ?’ 


. 


““« Well, vou know, seeing there was a bit of a 
breeze ’twixt Bill and the mate, 1 lets go the wheel, 
for "twas my trick at the time, gives it to a bit ofa 
boy, and for’ard I flies out on the bowsprit to Bob. 
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‘ Did you ever see sucha sight,’ says Bob; ‘and no 
more never | did—for there was the whole sarfus o’ 
the sea, for more nor a mile, in one black, moving 
mass 0’ frisking fins.’ 

«Small heim, Tom,’ said one of the group. 

“*<Tt’s true as I’m here,’ says Tom, endeavoring, 
by the gravity of his face, and earnestness of his 
manner, to overcome the incredulity of his staggered 
auditory. ‘ They were as thick as mites in a cheese ; 
and spread far and firm enough, to ’ave brought up 
the whole channel fleet ; aye, and Billy Blue to boot 
in the Willy de Parry. 

““« Well, by this time, you know, Bob had lain out 
on the spritsail-yard-arm with the grains in his fist. 
There he was, sitting astride on the stick, for all the 


world like the pictur-sign you see of Saint George a | 


horseback, sarving out the dragon with the sargeant’s 
pike. ‘J/l make a lane,’ says he, ‘ or fork a few on 
?em, P'll warrant;’ and if he did’nt, no matter. He 
killed forty or fifty afore he knew where he was.’ 

“¢What! Benelies, Tom!’ 
tle men, with an incredulous leer at his companion. 

“«¢ Ah, Benelies! what do youthink o’ that now ? 
why he tumbled them belly up, 
haul ’emin. The water was covered with their blood 
for miles and miles around—the Red Sea was a fool 
to it. 

“¢é Well, in course, Misses Sangaree-Jack must be 
in for the sport, for the curnel bundles below, and 
turns her out. Up she comes, looking as black a 
heavy nor-wester of a winter’s night.‘ lihat !’ says 
she, with a sneer on her snout, 


and toss of her head, 
as hove out four of her foremost grinders ; we you 


said one of the forecas- | 
| Bob, letting run here, and hauling down there ; while 


faster than he could | 


see, she could ship and unship her head-rails whenev- | 


er she liked. Why, in smooth water weatier, you'd 
see her battle-ship fashion, showing her two tier 0’ 
teeth, but come on a cap-full o’wind, there was in 
muzzles, down ports, and strike both tier in the hold ; 
pocketed, you know, as close as her purse. ‘ Well,’ 
says she, as soon as she picked up her snags, as luck- 
ily lit in thestarboard fore-tausle-haliard tub; ‘Well,’ 


| rope-maker 


savs she, sputtering out her words, a’ter this sort of | 


‘Thoueh ittheems to 


vet there appears 


fashion, for want of her teeth ; 
be a thin to thoot a tholitary bird, 
to be no harm in th’slaughtering fish in thoals:’ for 
you see the folksel was kivered with bleeding Beneties 
flapping their fins, and tossing their tails,as they gave 
up the ghost.’ 

“ Here roars of laughter accompanied Tom’s imita- 
tion of the lisping lady. 

“<«Exactly, Ma’am,’ says Moore, ’kase Bob, you 
know, wasa bit of aschelard; and knew the natur, 
that’s to say, the law o’ the thing, as well as_ the old 
woman, with all her larning. ‘Exactly so, Ma’am,’ 
says he, ‘for one’s wilful murder—and no one, no, 
not Neptune himself, could bring in the t’other, as 
either manslaughter, or, as the crowner calls it, found 
fellv’-the-sea 

“Well, you may suppose, this silenced the old la- 
dy’s lip. 

““« As Bob made a bit of a Jane, the ship soon shov’d 
through the shoal, and run the fish out o’sight. Well, 
matters went on as pleasant as you please, ’kase the 


sight of fresh grub gag’d all the growlers. There 
was the saucy old § Sarah, for all the world, like one 


o’your Newfoundland-bankers—fish, fish, fish, scat- 
tered all over the deck from stem to starn. There 
was boil, there was broil, there was fry, there was 
fritter, there was staike, there was stew, such stuffing 
J never seed in my day. 

«Well, this all goes off very well, till about two 
bells, in the a’ternoon-watch ; ‘when ‘the man a’ the 
wheel, one Dick Williams, a Bristol man-born, and a 
thoro- bred bruiser, (I saw him oncesarve-out a press- 
gang in capital style)—well, just as the bell strikes 
two, down he drops, in one o’ your staggering-bob- 


| fiat at his feet! ‘See 
| you'vedone! you damn’d old s« 





a — eer 


fits, w ith his bead in n the binnacle box. This passes 
for nothing, you know, at the time; so there was no 
more to do, nor hand him below. 

***Well, nothing happens for more nor an hour. 
They'd nearly done dinner below in the cabin: when. 
looking over the taffrel, (for the wind was right aft at 
the time,) the mate obsarves a precious lot of dirt and 
grease a gathering astarn. ‘This won't do,’ says 
Bob, and down he “ee below to the skipper. 
é We must shorten sail, Sir,’ says he, ‘forit’s looking,’ 
says he—‘I axes your mae eg ladies, * for you see, 
Bob was a bit of a ladies’ man, ‘ but it’s looking,’ says 
he, ‘as blackas blazes astarn.’ ‘In with the royals, 
and reef,’ says the skipper, tossing off the grog in his 
glass; and he and old Sangaree-Jack tumbling up 
from below, after Bob. 

“¢* Well, you know, the skipper gets scarcely on 
deck, afore this infarnal squall, for it followed us fast- 
er nor Bob expected, catches the ship, carries aw ay 
our st tudde ‘n-sail booms, and snaps slap in the slings, 
the main tausle, and to-gailant yards. There was 


the skipper was bellowing and bawling more like a 
new-made boson, nor a master o’ a marchanman., 
though no wonder to be sure, for this here bird busi- 
brain. ‘Up from 
sons of——, up from below, you lubber- 


ness turned his below,’ says he, 


you skulking 


’ : . . e 
ly beeears; er save your owner’s sails and spars. 
be Well, ow 0’ fourteen hands, only four comes up 
e. ‘i hye i - ? 1 . r i us ef " io . 
from v. iwo crawis for ard as weitas then pis 


i 
{ nee fotehac 
first On em ictenes 


orvgt uT'V them, but afore the 


ae a aaa : 4347 | 
as farasthe win 1 s, down ne drops as still as a mid- 


shipman; and brings up tother right on the top on 
him! But bless you, this was a trifle to the two as 
tried to come afl; they’d a frightened the devil him- 
self. There they were, first sheering to port, then 
staggering to starboard, their eyes starting out o’ 
their sockets, froth foaming out o’ their mouths, and 
every hair on their heads as stiffand as straight asa 
*shackle. Well, a’ter making a stand for 
a while, and a set, like one o’ your Senegal tigers, at 


Sangaree-Jack, they both 





fives a groan as would ’ave 


heart ofa haneman, and falls on their faces 
' 


rent the | 


done! see what 


said the 


what you've 
scoundrel!’ 
‘See here,’ 
he | haul’d one 0’ the poor fellows out o’ the ganeway, 
and laid him aside in the water-ways. ‘Down below, 
dive!’ says he, ‘damme, dive, and send all your in- 
farnal fry up to clewdown the sails.’ Well, up comes 
the woien, screaming and squalling. Such a nitty 
never wasknown, ‘Oh, Captain! Oh, Mister Mate! 
Dear Mister Moore!’ says Sangaree’s wife, coming 
blarney over Bob, in one of her feckshunate fits, for, 
you see, she was one 0’ yoursortasare always damn’d 
fond of a tellow whenever afeard, ‘Dear, dear, Mis- 
ter Moore,’ says she, ‘is there nothing, nothing can 
save us?’ Nothing, Ma’am!’ says Bob, ‘ unless you, 
and the ladies jump for’ard, and clap on the tausle 
clewlines.’ 

«Well, though vou may fancy ’twas no laughing 
matter, when four fine young fellows were laid stretch- 
ed upon deck, still, ’m blessed, but, ‘twould ’ave made 
a sick monkey clap on a grin, to’ve seen the petti- 
coats trying to find theirway for’ard to the tausle- 
clewlines. Howsomever, poor souls! they didn’t 
fetch far, for afore they gets to the chestree, down 
drops the old woman and her daughter ! 

“<«Well, you know, ’twas bad enough afore, but 
now twas all up with us, for I dont know how it is, 
but somehow or other, a fellow’s never himself when 
he sees a woman in any sort o’ distress, much more 
a-dying on deck; so by Bob running here, myself 
there, and the skipper every where, to sarve out as- 
sistance, I’m blowed if the ship did’nt broach to, and 
slap the three topmasts goes over the side. 


kipper, to Sangaree Jack. Savs he, as 
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“«¢ Howsomever, to shorten the yarn, there was’nt 
a soulin the ship, save Bob, Sangaree’s niece, (the 
Creole you now,) and in course Pill Garlick, but 
kicked the bucket, dropped down as dead as herrings | 
afore the first dog-watch was out : 

“* Well, and how came you /hree to cheat the devil 
of his due?’ asked another inquisitive topman. 

«Why, you see, both Bob and myself bowsed up | 
our jib-stays a bitthe night afore; and in course, as 
our coppers were burning hot the whole o’ the day, 
the little appetite the pair on us had, was all forthe 
drink. And yet, your know-nothing sanctificators 
are always a-telling you that drink’s the death of a 
man! Now here, you know, ‘twas the saving 
o’ we ’ 
‘**¢ Well, in course the young lady too was groggy? 








~ 


| ten to one, they'll tarn the tables.’ 


o’ their souls steering for Fiddler’s Green! At last 
Bob lays hold o’ my flipper, and lugs me clean out in 
the middle o’ the deck. ‘Dont be afeard,’ says he, 
‘it’s allright. They’ve had their revenge, and now, 
Well, I looks up 
at last, and what d’ye think does I see?’ 

““« Why old Sangaree’s ghost, I suppose,’ said one 
of his most credulous auditors. 

““* No, but a flock,’ continued the narrator, ‘andl 
verily believe, of the same dientical careys, as un- 
fortenly, old Sangaree shot the bird from. 

“« Well—* Now, Miss,’ says Bob, trying to cheer 
up the Creole—‘ Now, Miss,’ says he, ‘lend us a fist, 
and we'll tarn too with a will, and clear away the 
wreck.’ 

“«« Well, there was cut away here, and slash away 
there. Hard-a-weather the helm—aft both fore- 





interrogated Toggle. 

““¢ Why, she never said nothing o’ (hat, but she told 
us, she never tasted as much as a morsel o’ the fish, 
‘for,’ says she, ‘I thought it too strong for my sto- 
mach.’ 

“«¢ Well, you may suppose, we were now in a terri- 
ble mess, three topmasts over the side, blowing blun- 
derbusses, raining bullets, the sky all a-fire with fast 
flashing lightning, the sea foaming froth, like a wash- 
erwoman’s tub, the deck scattered over with corpses, 
and only Bob, myself, and this here young lady, left 
to man and manage the unfort’net barky. 

“«* Well, this sort o’ weather lasts till sunset ; when, 
says I to myself, let’s see how she sets. There she 
dips in a low, black bank, as pale and watery, aye, as 
a widow in her weeds. 

“«¢ Well, there was nothing for us, you know, but 
to lash the helm a-lee, till we sees what sort o’ turn 
things ’ould take. It was all very well till the dark 
sets in; that tried our pluck. I think I now sees Bob 
and myself with this here Miss— Miss Clem— Clem— 
what the devilwas her name? 1 know’twas as long 
as the main-to’bowlin; but no matter; Pll mind anoth- 
er time. [think I just sees the pair on us, with the 
girl atwixt us, shivering and shaking, like the sails of 
a craft in stays, all holding on by the bulwark, and, 
every now and again, the unfort’net lass, clinging 
like a cat to one or t’other of us, as the lightning 
flashed in her father’s phiz, for you see, he lay face 
up, just where he first dropt abreast o’ the binna- 
cle. 

*«¢ Not as much, no, as a look, much more a word, 
passes betwixt us, for four or five hours. At last, 
about two bells in the middle watch, as we reckoned 
it, (for Bob was even afeard to look at his watch) the 
lightning stops, and down again comes the heaviest 
fall o’ rain as ever was seed since the flood. Every 
drop was as big as a two pound shot! it lulls the wind, 
and levels the sea as flat as a pancake. In less than 
an hour, there wasn’t a breath out of the heavens; 
and the sea was as smooth and as glassy, aye, asa 
sheet of fresh water ice. 

“«¢ Still not as much as a mutter was moaned. For 
three hours or more, Bob’s eyes were fixed like a 
ferrit, on one dientical spot on the deck: and the 
three on us kept in our breath, for all the world, like 
somany fellows trying to float on the water. Well, 
in this sort 0’ way, we stays clustered together till the 
gray o’ themorn: when just as light breaks in the 
east’ard, asa body might read the compass-card by: 
Bob, for the first time looking aloft, gives a start as 
fairly frightened the girl into fits. ‘See here!’ says 
he, singing out like a soger, and seizing me fast by 
the shoulder, ‘look up—look up—there they are— 
there they are! right overhead.’ Well, though it isn’t 
atrifleas would startle Tom, I’m blessed if I could 
bring myself, for four or five minutes, to lift as much 
as a lid; ‘kase, you know, ‘twas no pleasant 


thing to be looking aloft, when the decks below were 
How did I know, but "twas some 


kivered with dead. 


sheets—(for a beautiful breeze springs up with the 
| birds) —clear the decks 0’ the dead—(and to shorten 
the yarn, afore the watch is relieved)—eight-and forty 
hours was’nt over our heads, till the barky was 
brought upin safety abreast of the Twelve Apostles 
|in Port Royal Harbor. What d’ye think now of sail- 
_ing o’ a Friday?’ exclaimed this attester of mira- 
| cles: who, having first eyed the group like an inquis- 
itor in quest of unbelievers in vain, turned his back 
on the watch, singing— 


“My name itis Tom Tough, 
I’ve seen a little sarvice.” 


POETRY. 





SONG. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


I trust the frown thy features wear, 
Erelong into a smile will turn: 
I would not that a face so fair 
As thine, beloved, should look so stern. 
The chain of ice that winter twines, 
Holds not for aye the sparkling rill; 
It melts away when summer shines, 
And leaves the waters sparkling still : 
Thus let thy cheek resume the smile 
That shed such sunny light before ; 
And though I left thee for awhile, 
I'll swear to leave thee, love, no more. 


As he, who doomed o’er waves to roam, 
Or wander on a foreign strand, 
Will sigh whene’er he thinks of home, 
And better love his native land ; 
Sol, though lured a time away, 
Like bees, by varied sweets to rove, 
Return, like bees, at close of day, 
And leave them all for thee, my love, 
Then let thy cheek resume the smile 
That shed such sunny light before ; 
And though I left thee for awhile, 
I'll swear to leave thee, love, no more. 


WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 
BY THE SAME. 


As travellers through Italia’s land, 

Whene’er their gaze some temple claims , 
Profanely haste, with eager hand, 

To stain its whiteness with their names ; 
Thus I, in this the muses’ shrine, 

With equal zeal shese lines have penned , 
So all may know, who read the line, 

That I, proud title ! amthy friend. 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 





Lellers from the Egean. By James Emerson, 2 vols. 
12mo. London, 1829. New-York, [in press] J. 
& J. Harper. 


He who narrates his travels over countries with which 
the most of readers are already well acquainted from 
the information of previous writers, though he cannot 
hope to add very largely to the stock of knowledge ; 
may yet, by relating the same circumstances with 


greater fascinations of style, and rendering them of 


more value by greater appositeness of reflections, at 
least contribute avery praiseworthy and pleasing ad- 
dition to literature. ‘The first explorers in unknown 


lands are usually attracted only by the objects of 


greatest curiosity and highest import. They describe 
the general appearance and manners of the inhabit- 
ants, their religion, laws, the qualities of their climate, 
and the fruitfulness or sterility of their soil; and it 
remains for those who come after to sketch the thou- 
sand minor features of domestic life, and modes of so- 
cial intorcourse ; the origin of their customs and super- 
stitions; the remains of antiquity, and many nameless 
el celera, which the lover of light reading is always 
delighted to find on the pages of the traveller. 

The work before us treats of a most interesting por- 
tion of the earth, and treats of it in a manner that 
will captivate every mind which peruses it. Travel- 
lers in general, according to the motives which ani- 
mate them, may be divided into three great classes: 
the political; the natural; and the picturesque. It is 
to the latter that Mr. Emerson belongs, so far as his 
pretensions are decided by the entertaining volumes 
under consideration. Having given ina former work 
the materials of a graver cast which he had collected 
during his visit to Greece and the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, his only aim in the present one is to arrange 
those characteristic sketches of manners and scenery, 
which had remained in his portfolio as unsuitable to 
the object of his previous publication. ‘To this un- 
dertaking he was induced by the approbation which 
was bestowed on the portion that he first completed, 
which, under the title of ‘Letters from the Levant,” 
was published originally in the London New Monthly 
Magazine, and thence extensively copied into literary 
miscellanies throughout England and this country. 

The interesting nature of these Letters from the 
ean have led us into making copious selections ; 
but we are sure that we might have indulged in great- 
er latitude of extract, without offending any of our 
readers. He must have read much and attentively 
concerning the parts visited by our author, who will 
not find much useful information with which he was 
before unacquainted ; and eventhey whose knowledge 
of the Egean is too complete to admit of its being ex- 
tended by this production, cannot fail to be amused 
by the agreeable style of the narration, and by the 
anecdotes and sketches of interesting individuals with 
which it abounds. 

The first extract which we make is a story which 
will deeply engage the reader’s attention. It is of a 
young Englishman whom our author found, together 
With a companion of the same country, on returning 
to his hotel after having been rambling about on his 
first arriving at Smyrna. ‘The young stranger seem- 
ed about four or five and twenty years of age; and 
had been reduced by sickness to the last stage of 
emaciation. On reaching his lodgings, Mr. Emerson 
found the landlord in a warm dispute with the com- 
panion of the invalid, refusing to let him remain in 
the locanda, as he was evidently but a few hours re- 
moved from death—the selfish Italian urging the trou- 
ble that would attend the interment as a sufficient 
reason for hisinhumanity. He was removed to more 

No. 22. 








hospitable quarters, and expired on the following day. 
The following is his melancholy story. 

“His name was W , and his father, a gentle- 
man in opulent circumstances, is still resiflent in Dub- 
lin, where he was originally destined for the profes- 
sion of medicine, in the preparatory studies for which 
he had made considerable advancement. It happen- 
ed that the hospital in which he was in the habit of 
attending clinical lectures, and where a considerable 
portion of his time was spent, adjoined a private es- 
tablishment for the cure of insane patients, and the 
garden of the one was separated from the grounds of 
the other by a wall of inconsiderable height. One 
day, whilst lingering in the walks in the rear of the 
hospital, his ear was struck with the plaintive notes 
of a voice in the adjacent garden, which sang, with 
peculiar sweetness, a melancholy Irish air; curiosi- 
ty prompted him to see who the minstrel was, and, 
clambering to an aperture in the dividing wall, he 
saw immediately below him a beautiful girl, who sat 
in mournful abstraction beneath a tree, plucking the 
leaves from a rose-bud, as she sang her plaintive ditty. 
As she raised her head and observed the stranger be- 
fore her, she smiled and beckoned him to come to 
her; after a moment's hesitation, and reflection on 
the consequence, he threw himself over the wall and 
seated himself beside her. Her mind seemed in a 
state of perfect simplicity ; her disorder seemed to 
have given her all the playful gentleness of childhood, 
and as she fixed her dark expressive eyes on his, she 
would smile and caress him, and sing over and over 
the song she was trilling when he had first heard her. 
Struck with the novelty of such a situation, and the 
beauty of the innocent and helpless being before him, 
W stayed long enough to avoid detection, and 
then returned by the same means he had entered the 
garden, but not till she had induced him to promise 
to come again and see her. 

‘‘ The following day he returned and found her at 
the same spot, where she said she had been singing 
for a long time before, in hopes to attract his atten- 
tion again. He now endeavored to find out her sto- 
ry, or the cause of her derangement, but his efforts 
were unavailing, or her words so incoherent as to 
convey no connected meaning. She was, however, 
more staid and melancholy while he remained with 
her, and smiled and sighed, and wept and sang, by 
turns, till it was time for him again to bid her adieu. 
With the exception of those childish wanderings, she 
betrayed no other marks of insanity ; her aberrations 
were merely playful and innocent: she was often sad 
and melancholy, but oftener lively and light-spirited. 

adh felt an excitement in her presence which 
he had never known before; she appeared to hima 
pure child of nature, in the extreme of nature’s love- 
liness. She seemed not as one whom reason had de- 
serted, but as a being who had never mingled with 
the world, and dwelt in the midst of its vice and de- 
formity in primeval beauty, and uncontaminated inno- 
cence and affection. 

‘His visits were now anxiously repeated, and as 
eagerly anticipated by his interesting companion, to 
whom he found himself, almost involuntarily, deeply 
attached, the more so, perhaps, from the romantic 
circumstances of the case, and the secrecy which it 
was absolutely necessary to maintain of the whole af- 
fair, so that no ear was privy to his visits, and no eye 
had marked their meetings. At length, however, the 
matter began to effect a singular change in the mind 
of the lady, which became every day more and more 
composed, though still subject to wanderings and ab- 
straction ; but the new passion, which was daily tak- 
ing possession of her mind, seemed to be eradicating 
the cause, or, at least, counteracting the effects of her 
malady. 

‘“‘ This alteration was soon visible to the inmates of 
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the house, and the progress of her recovery was so | 


rapid as to induce them to seek for some latent cause, | 
and to watch her frequent and prolonged visits to the | 
garden; the consequence was, that at their next meet- 
ing an eye was on them which reported the circum- | 
stance of W ’s visit to the superior of the estab- 
lishment; an immediate stop was then put to his re- 
turn, and the lady’s walks confined to another portion 
of the grounds. The consequences were soon ob- 
vious; her regret and anxiety served torecall her dis- 
order with redoubled vigor, and in the paroxysms of 
her delirium she eagerly demanded to be again per- 
mitted to see him. | 

‘‘ A communication was now made to her parents, | 
containing a detail of all the circumstances,—her | 
quick recovery, her relapse, and the apparent cause | 
of both; and, after some conferences, it was resolved | 
that W should be invited to renew his visits, and | 
the affair be permitted to take its natural course. 
He accordingly repaired to the usual rendezvous, 
where she met him with the most impassioned eager- 
ness, affectionately reproached his absence, and wel- 
comed him with innocent caresses. He now saw her 
as frequently as before, and a second time her recove- | 
ry was rapidly progressing, till at length she was so 
far restored that her parents resolved on removing 
her to her own home, and she accordingly bade adieu 
to the asylum. 

‘There were here some circumstances which 
W *s companion, Mr. R , related indistinctly, | 
or of which [ retain but an imperfect recollection ; | 
and he who could alone have informed me of them | 
was gone to his long home before I heard his singu- | 
lar story. It appeared, however, that, after some 
further intercourse, he was obliged to be absent from 
Ireland for some time, and during that interval, the 
progtess of her mind to perfect collectedness contin- 
ued uninterrupted ; but her former memory seemed , 
to decay with her disease, and she gradually forgot 
her lover. 

‘‘ Long protracted illness ensued, and her spirits 
and constitution seemed to droop with exhaustion aft- 
er their former unhealthy excitement, till at length, | 
after a tedious recovery from a series of relapses, her 
faculties were perfectly restored: but every trace of 
her former situation, or the events which had occur- 














red during her illness and residence in Dublin, had | 


vanished like a dream from her memory, nor did her 
family ever venture to touch her feelings by a recur- 
rence to them. 

“In the meantime W returned, and eagerly 
flew to embrace, after so long a separation, her who 
had never passed from his thoughts and his remem 
brance. Her family felt for him the warmest grati- 
tude and affection, from the consciousness that he had 
been the main instrument in the restoration of their 
daughter, but the issue of this interview they awaited 
with the most painful suspense. She had long ceas- 
ed to mention his name, or betray any symptom of re- 
collecting him; he seemed to have passed from her 
remembrance with the other less important items of 
her situation, and this moment was now to prove to 
them whether any circumstance could makethe stream 
of memory roll back to this distracted period of her 
intellect. 

‘‘From the shock of that interview W never 
recovered. She received him as her family had an- 
ticipated ; she saw himas a mere uninteresting strang- 
er; she methim with a calm and cold politeness, and 
could ill conceal her astonishment at the agitation 
and despair of his manner, when he found too truly 
that he was no longer remembered with the fond af- 
fection he had anticipated. He could not repress his 
anxiety to remind her of their late attachment, but she 
only heard his distant hints with astonishment and 











haughty surprise. He now found that the only step 


which remained for him was to endeavor to make a 
second impression on her renovated heart ; but he 
failed. There was still some mysterious influence 
which attached their minds, but the alliance on her 
part had totally changed its former tone, and when 
she did permit her thoughts to dwell upon him, it was 
rather with aversion than esteem ; and her family aft- 
er long encouraging his addresses, at length persuad- 
ed him to forego his suit, which with a heavy and a 
hopeless heart he assented to, and bade her adieu for- 
ever. 

“ But the die of his fortune was cast; he could no 
longer walk heedlessly by those scenes where he had 
once spent hours of happiness, and he felt that, wand- 
er where he might, happiness could never return. 
At length, to crown his misery, the last ray of hope 
was shortly after shaded by the marriage of his mis- 
tress. W—— now abandoned every prospect at 
home, and, in order to shake off that melancholy 
which was gathering like rust around his heart, went 
to the coniinent; but a change of scene is but a 
change of ill to those who must bear with them the 
cause of their sorrow, and find within ‘that aching 
void the worid can never fill.’ He hurried in vain 
from one scene of excitement to another; society had 
no spell to sooth his memory, and change no charm 
to lall it. 


‘Still slowly passed the melancholy day, 
Aud still the stranger wist not where to stray.” 


“ Atlength he joined the cause of the struggling 
Greeks, and his name had been often and honorably 
mentioned amongst the companions of Lord Byron at 
Missolooghi. After his Lordship’s death he still re- 
mained in Greece, but his constitution was too weak 
to permit him to be of active service at Palikari. He 
had, therefore, taken a post in the garrison, which 
held possession of the castle and town ef Navarino, in 
the Morea, and was wounded in the action at Sphac- 
teria, inthe summer of 1825.” vol. 1, p. 41-50. 

It is tothe unskilfulness with which this wound was 
treated, co-operating with the depression of spirits 
produced by his hapless love, that our traveller attri- 
butes the consumption which terminated his life. A 
very interesimg account of his death and funeral fol- 
low; but we pass these to make room for the annexed 
highly dramatic story. Some of our readers may, 
perhaps, have met with this before ; as itwas original- 
ly published inthe Loudon New Monthly Magazine. 

“Our entertainer had beeen married to a lady, a 
native of Florence, who died early, leaving him a son 
and two daughters. The former had been, at the 
commencement of the Greek revolution, engaged in 
business with his father; but his ardent patriotism 
having induced him to take an active, though conceal- 
ed part, in forwarding the eflorts of his countrymen, 
he was denounced to the Pacha of Smyrna, by one of 
his companions who had been detected, but whose 
fortitude could not withstand the tortures which 
were applied to wring from him the secret of his as- 
sociates ; and whilst at slow intervals his teeth were 
one by one extracted, and the nails slowly torn from 
his toes and fingers, he delivered up the names of his 
accomplices, in order to purchase a speedy death in 
lieu of the agonies he was enduring. Young Lallaho 
had, however, sufficient time to make his escape, and 
flying to the mountains above Karabornou, he lay 
concealed, till getting on board a British vessel in the 
straits of Scio, he was landed at the Ionian islands, 
and had thence reached the Morea, and openly es- 
poused the cause of the struggling insurgents. 

‘“ Neariy five years had now elapsed since his flight, 
and, with the exception of vague rumors, no news of 
his siiuation or fortunes had ever reached his family, 
till one night, about a month previous to our arrival, 
he entered the house of his father by a back passage 
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fiom the garden. 
er, quickly clouded by the consciousiiess that 
covery by the ‘Turks would ensure not only his ownim- 
mediate slaughter, but the destraction of his entire 
family for having dared to give him shelter or protec- 
tion; he was accordingly concealed, even from the 
domestics, in one of the most secluded parts of the 
house, and his society only enjoyed at intervals and 
by stealth. 

‘ Almost from birth, and frequently previous to it, 
the children of the Greeks are contracted in marriage 
by their parents; nay such betrothings have been 
known to exist even before the parents themselves 
have been introduced into the world. From infaney, 
those destined for each other are brought up and edu- 
cated in the anticipation of their futare union, till ens- 
tom and duty have strengthened mutual affection by 
long habit and association. Instances of such con- 
tracts being dissolved by cominon consent of the 
parties are seldom heard; but were one individual, 
even under the most unpropitions circumstances, to 
break the lone cherished affiance, the act would 
stamp him with cureless infamy, 


‘““A motive of this kind had caused the return of 


the young patriot; he had longed been betrothed to 
the daughter of a merchant of Smyrna, and a senti- 


ment of fond affection had sanctioned the choice of 


his parents; his flight from his home had not been 
with so much precipitation as to prevent him taking 
adieu of his bride, aud giving her assurances of his 
future return to claim her, and fly to some more 
peaceful home, beyond the reach of their tyrants. 
He had now redeemed his promise, and was about to 
conduct her to Leghorn, where he had made arrange- 
ments for opening a mercantile house in conjunction 
with a countryman and correspondent of his father, 
long resident in Tuscany. 

‘He had arrived several months before in an Eu- 
ropean vessel, under the disguise of a scaman; but, 
fearing to land during the commotions then reigning 
in Smyrna, he was forced to remain during some 
weeks in hourly danger on board, within sight of his 
dearly-loved home, but unable either to give notice to 
his friends of his presence, or to set a foot on its 
treacherous shore, and at last, after tedious watching 
and anxious delay, he was obliged again to put to sea, 
and bid it a second reluctant farewell. The vessel 
now carried him to Beirout, Jaffa, and finally to 
Alexandria; from whence he was obliged to beg his 
way in one vessel after another, to Leghorn, Malta, 
and the Ionian islands, where he once more embark- 
ed for Smyrna. 

‘After many a narrow chance, he at last landed 
during a stormy night in an obscure part of the bay, 
and by the utmost caution and concealment at length 
succeeded in reaching his father’s house. He had 
now made all his arrangements, and was to sail ina 
few days with his bride in an 
Trieste, should he be enabled to elude his enemies 
till the time of his departure.” vol. 1, p. 70-5. 

‘The author resumes the story a few pages further 
on: 

“A few evenings before our departure from Smyrna, 
we had gone out in a boat, after sunset, to observe a 
curious method of fishing at night, practised by the 
Smyrziots in the shallows of the bay. A small ves- 
sel of charcoal and burning sticks ts suspended over 








The joy of his return was, howevy- | the roads, apparently awaiting the arrival of some- 
his dis- | thing from shore to put to sea. 


“It was nearly midnight when we returned to our 
vessel in the bay, and were quietly pulling towards 
her, when we heard through the gloom the noise of 
oars and the foaming of a boat through the waters: 
in a moment it shot past us like a dolphin, but the 
next the oars were backed, with a hissing swirl 
she drew along side us, and a few Turkish soldiers 
bounced on board as we were starting up to our de- 
fence, when, finding we were not the persons they 
sought, they uttered a few words of Turkish in apo- 
logy, and withdrew; their boat again shot across 
the water with the rapidity of an arrow, whilst we 
reached our vessel, busied with vague conjectures as 


tothe cause of this abrupt and singular interruption. 


** Morning, however, brought its explanation. On 
roing on shore, we learned that information had been 
received by the Pacha of the intended flight of a par- 
ty of Grecks from the city, and the oflicers in the Tur- 
kish boat had been sent to intercept them. It ap- 
pears that the commander of an Austrian vessel, in 
which they were to sail, had given notice of their in- 
tention to the Government, forthe sake of a trifling 
reward, after having already been paid a consider- 
able suin for their passage, and received on board the 
little portion of their property which they had been 
enabled to secure. The fugitives had been concealed 
in an obscure part of the bay when his boat had been 
sent to take them off; but instead of bearing them on 
board his own brigantine, he carried them in the 
course of the Turkish barge, as had been previously 
arranged. 

‘“« As the Moslems, however, drew near, the young 
man who was the cheif of the party, perceiving that 
they were betrayed, and that escape was impossible, 
started from his seat, and plunging his yataghan in 
the breast of the treacherous Austrian, sprang with 
a girl who sat beside him into the waves. He sank 
instantly; but, unfortunately, the dress of the lady 
kept her above the water till drawn out by the Turks, 
and reserved to a deadlier fate. From all the circum- 
stances of the affair, it immediately struck us that the 
individual who had perished was the unfortunate son 
of our amiable Greek friend, who had been thus at- 
tempting his flight with his bride ; and our anticipa- 
tions received a melancholy confirmation, when, on 
hastening towards their dwelling, we found it sur- 
rounded by Turkish soldiers; but, apparently, the in- 
mates had fled: whither they had directed their wand- 
ering steps, we never learned. 

“« But such is the life of the Smyrniot Greek. A few 
evenings before we had been with them in their gar- 
den, amidst songs and smiles of joy aud merriment; 
they had now gone from that happy home for ever, 
with the consciousness that their return, even at the 


' most distant period, must be to indignity and death.” 


Austrian vessel for | 


/to Smyrna, the author’s 


The next passage which we quote is a fragment of 
an account of the massacre at Scio. On his passage 
attention is attracted by the 


| conduct of an individual on board his vessel—a young 


the prow of the boat, and, by striking the water with | 


a hollow stick from the stern, the fish, attracted by 


light, are driven into the net attached to the boat. In- | 


duced by the calmness of the night, and the numer- 
ous fires which were floating on every side around 
us, we had passed to about two or three miles dis- 
tance from the beach, and were rowing about to en- 
joy the cool breeze which set in at sunset, and by the | 


help of which a little vessel was lying off and on in‘ impending fate. 


Greek lady, who was a native of the island, and now, 
after having witnessed the horrid massacre, rendered, 
by the murder of her family, a destitute exile. She is 
desc ribed as sitting all day on deck, wate hing with 
wistful eyes the shore sof her nativeisland. We : make 
room only for a portion of ‘the interesting tale, 

“It was on the evening of the third day from the 
arrival of the Turkish admiral that the family of the 
wretched being who lived to tell the tale, descried the 
flames that rose from the burning mansions of their 
friends, and heard, in the calm silence of twilight, the 
distant death-scream of their butchered townsmen, 
whilst a few flying wretches, closely pursued by their 
infuriate murderers, told the m but too truly of their 
As one of the most important in the 
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valley, their family was one of the first marked out 
for murder, and ere they had a moment to think of 
precaution, a party of Turkish soldiers beset the 
house, which afforded but few resources for refuge or 
concealment. 

“From a place of imperfect security the distracted 


Phrosine was an involuntary witness to the murder of 


her miserable sisters, aggravated by every insult and 
indignity suggested by brutality and crime, whilst 
her frantic mother was stabbed upon the bleeding 
corpses of her violated offspring. Satiated with 
plunder, the monsters left the house in search of farth- 
er victims, whilst she crept from her hiding-place to 
take a last farewell of her butchered parent, and fly 
for refuge to the mountains. She had scarcely drop- 
ped a tear over the immolated remains of all that was 
dear to her, and made a step towards the door, when 
she perceived a fresh party of demons already at the 
threshhold. ‘Too late to regain her place of refuge, 
death, with allits aggravated horrors, seemed now in- 
evitable, till on the moment she adopted an expedient. 
She flew towards the heap of slaughter, smeared her- 
self with the still oozing blood of her mother, and fall- 
ing on her face beside her, she lay motionless as 
death. 

“The Turks entered the apartment, but, finding 
their errand anticipated, were again departing, when 
one of them, perceiving a brilliant sparkling on the 
finger of Phrosine, returned to secure it. He lifted 
the apparently lifeless hand, and attempted to draw 
it off; it had, however, been too dearly worn; it was 
the gift of her affianced husband, and had tarried till 
it was now only to be withdrawn from the finger by 
an effort. The Turk, however, made but quick work : 
after in vain twisting her delicate hand in every di- 
rection to accomplish his purpose, he drew a knife 
from his girdle and commenced slicing off the flesh 
from the finger. ‘This was the last scene she could 
remember. It was midnight when she awoke from 
the swoon into which her agony and her effort to 
conceal it had thrown her; when she lay, cold and 
benumbed, surrounded by the clotted streams of her 
last loved friends. 

‘‘ Necessity now armed her with energy ; no time 
was left for consideration, and day would soon be 
breaking. She rose, and still faint with terror and 
the loss of blood, flew to a spot where the valuables 
of the house had been secured ; disposing of the most 
portable about her person, she took her way to the 
mountains. She pointed out to us the cliff where she 
had long lain concealed, and the distant track by 
which she had gained it, through a path at every step 
impeded by the dead or dying remains of her fellow- 
countrymen. 

‘* By the time she imagined the tide of terror had 
flowed past, when she no longer observed from her 
lofty refuge the daily pursuit and murder of the im- 
molated Sciots, and when she saw the Ottoman fleet 
sail from the harbor beneath its crimson pennon, 
now doubly tinged with blood, she descended with 
her fugitive companions, to the opposite shore of the 
island. Here, after waiting for many a tedious day, 
she succeeded in getting on board an Austrian vessel, 
the master of which engaged to land her at Hydra, 
in return for the quantity of jewels and gold she had 
been able to reserve.’’ vol. 1, p. 22-7. 

The next passage we copy both as illustrative of the 
fondness of the Greeks for music, and for the purpose 
of introducing the simple and touching ballad with 
which it concludes. 

‘‘On coming down tothe beach, after bidding adieu 
to the Consul, we found the sailers, who had been 
waiting with the barge to take us on board, collected 
round an itinerant musician, who was seated on a rock 
near the store-houses at the landing-place, and ac- 
companied himself onakind of guitar, whilst the sea- 





men danced their romaica to his monotonous chant. 
Their motions were rapid, violent, and intricate, but 
totally divested of grace or elegance; they swung 
round, stooped towards the earth, and sprung aloft 
till they touched the soles of their feet with their fin- 
gers, and then joining hands, they again threaded the 
mazes of the dance, all the time wearing as much so- 
lemnity in their countenances as if engaged in some 
mysterious ceremony of their church. 

“ The romaica being concluded, the boat was again 
detained whilst the musician, who seemed to be a well 
known and popular performer, was solicited to sing 
the favorite ballads of each of the audience who could 
advance hima para. Amongst his ditties was one 
which has been preserved by M. Fauriel, but of the 
sweetness of which any translation can give buta 
faint idea, 

“Its hero was the Protopalikar of Androuzos the 
Klett, father to that Ulysses who acted so prominent 
a part in the early sccnes of the present revolution. 
After taking a leading share in the unfortunate insur- 
rection in the Morea, in 1770, when the Greeks were 
so basely betrayed by their Muscovite allies, Androu- 
zos had again engagedin the revolt in Epirus, in 1786, 
and being a second time deserted by Russia, was seiz- 
ed, whilst attempting his escape, by the Venetians, 


nally despatched by them to Constantinople, where 
he expired of the plague, about the year 1800. The 
song expresses the grief of the wife of Kilia-Koudas, 
who, after the betrayal of his Chieftan, had placed 
her for protection in Ithica, and betaken himself to 
the hills for refuge and revenge. 


Oh, could I mount like yonder bird, 
How swift I'd seek the plains, 

Where captive Ithaca is held 
Beneath the winged-lion’s* chains ; 


And there to Killia-Koudas’ spouse 
I'd lend my listening ear, 

And every sorrowing word she spoke 
With stifled breath I’d strive to hear. 


IH[er grief is as the bird whose young 
Are in the fowler’s snare, 

And as the sea-bird plucks his plumes, 
She heedless tears her braided hair. 

She deems that of the raven hue 
Her mournful dress should be, 

And all day long her straining eyes 
Are beut upon the dark blue sea. 


And when along the silent shore 
There comes asnowy sail, 

To barque, caique, and brigantine, 
She tells with tearful voice her tale— 

“Say, have ye passed by Valtos’ bay, 
Ye boats with gilded prows; 

Have ye of Killia-Koudas heard, 
Ah, tell me, have ye seen my spouse ?” 

“Oh, yes, we've Killia-Koudas seen,” 
They answer to his bride— 

"We saw him, ‘twas but yestere’en 
Adown by Gavrolimi's side. 


“Tis Klefts and he, on mountain lambs, 
Were feasting all the day, 

And sheep were roasting, and each spit 
Was turning by acaptive Bey.” 


Our author, while at Patmos, visits the Hermitage 
where the monkish traditions say that St. John wrote 
the Apocalypse. The following is his account of it. 

“One of our entertainers accompanied us to the 
Hermitage of Saint John, which lies about midway 
between the beach and the convent. It is a mean little 
semi-Gothic chapel, which we approached by a rugged 
pathway; one side of which incloses, or rather is 
formed by the sacred cave in which the Evangelist 


* The standard of Venice. 
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wrote his book of revelations, during his banishment 


to Patmos, by Domitian, in the year of our Lord 79. 
Before the erection of the chapel, it must have been 
rather an exposed situation, as it is pierced but a very 
slight way into the rock; and as the Monks make 
considerable traffic by disposing of pieces of the stone 
for the cure of diseases, a great portion of the pre- 
sent excavation may be attributed to their industry. 
Two chinks in the rock above are pointed out as the 
apertures through which he received the Divine com- 
munications of the Holy Spirit, according to the im- 
memorial tradition of the Monks, and of course, are 
held incomparably sacred, second in sanctity to the 
sepulchre of Jerusalem alone. 

We make one more interesting extract. In this the 
reader will become acquainted with the story of the 
pirate, whose character and adventures furnished 
Lord Byron with the ground of his Corsair. 

“‘ It was in a fortress, whose remains are still te be 
seen, near the shore, that the gallant but unfortunate 
Venieri defended himself against the arms of the re- 
nowned Barbarossa, in the reign of Solyman the See- 
ond; and in later times, the harbor of Marmora was 
the favorite resort of Crevleier, the corsair, whose in- 
trepid exploits, during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, were, for nearly twenty years, the 
terror of the #gean islanders. ‘The name of this 
singular man is still vividly remembered in the Le- 
vant; but 1 do not recollect that any English travel- 
ler has yet given a sketch of his career. He was a 
native of the south of France, and his youth, till the 
age of five-and-twenty, had been spent in trading 
from Marseilles to the Morea, and the various ports 
on the coasts of Turkey. Here he had gained the 
most accurate information of the situation of the 
Greeks, and the grinding oppression of their Ottoman 
masters; he saw, too, their evident discontent and 
repinings, and the inability of the Turks to keep them 


in proper subjection, owing to the daring presence of 


the Knights of Malta, who had driven almost every 
Moslem from the Cyclades. ; 

“Crevelier was a man of acute observation, and 
the most grasping and restless ambition ; the memo- 
ry of the easy dominion obtained by Sanuto, and held 
by his descendants, was still fresh in the minds of the 
adventurers of Europe; and it was only a few years 
before that the Marquis de Fleuri, a Marseillese, with 
a small force, had attempted the capture of Naxos, 
and was prevented only by the presence of the fleet 
of the Venetians, who had made it an article of peace 
with the Porte that they should maintain a squadron 
in the Agean_ for the protection of the Turkish pos- 
sessions. Crevelier, fired with the same object, em- 
ployed his superior local information regarding the 
Greeks to secure his success. 

“The Mainotes, the modern inhabitants of ancient 
Sparta, have been the most turbulent and rebellious 
portion of the population of Greece, nor have the 
arms of all the Sultans, since Mahomet the Second, 
succeeded in thoroughly subduing them, or destroy- 
ing their spirit of impatient independence. It was by 
their alliance that the adventurous corsair resolved on 
attempting the conquest of a portion of the Pelopon- 
essus; and, for that purpose, he entered into a trea- 
ty with Liberaki, the chief of Maina. By his advice, 
Crevelier passed up the Gulf of Kalokythia, and with 
Amen laid siege to a castle upon the shore, which 
was held by a garrison of Turks. Here he was join- 
ed by a party of his allies; but Liberaki, instead of 
bringing, as he had promised, 5000 armed followers, 
appeared before the castle with merely S00 attend- 
aunts, and even these unprovided with arms or ammu- 
nition, Crevelier was not, however, to be daunted by 
one disappointment,—he united his band with those 
of i Greeks, and intrepidly commenced the as- 
Sault 
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“ During five successive days , his efforts to expel 
the Turks were unavailing, and although he had suc- 
ceeded in making several breaches in the wall, and 
in defeating the garrison in every sally which they 
attempted, still he was almost as far as ever from at- 
taining possession of the fort. Besides, his allies 
were rather an incumbrance than an aid to him; they 
were totally deficient in courage and enthusiasm in 





an open assault, and Crevelier was on the point of 


abandoning the attempt, and betaking himself again 
to sea, when on the morning of the sixth day, a Mal- 
tese g alley , manned by a body of the Knights, enter- 
ed the bay ; "and cast anchor beside him. 

‘‘In passing by Zante, they had heard of his expe- 
dition into the Morea, and, in pursuance of their oath 
of eternal hostility to the Turks, they had hurried to 
his assistance. But unfortunately they only arrived 
in time to witness his defeat. ‘The Mainotes, alarm- 
ed at the appearance of the Knight's of St. John, and 
aware that /hey would not tolerate their supineness as 
the weakness of the French had forced them to do, 
betook themselves in a body to their mountains, and 
abandoned the siege to the strangers. ‘The Turks 
now gained fresh confidence by the sight of the de- 
parting host, and issuing in a body from the fortress, 
drove the troops of Crevelier to their ships, and forced 
the Maltese, after sustaining heavy losses, to re-em- 
bark, weigh anchor, and steer from the gulf. 

‘“}iugo now saw that the enterprize on which 
he had staked his fortunes, was thwarted, and mad 
with disappointment, he resolved on abandoning his 
home and his country, and becoming a corsair amidst 
the seas that had witnessed his defeat. In the course 


of a very short time, he collected round him a fleet of 


twenty sail, manned by Italians, Greeks, Mainotes, 
and Sclavonians, who had joined his flag, and with 
these he pursued his course of lawless rapine. No 
corner of the Agean was safe from his presence, he 
swept from shore to shore, and passed from isle to 
isle, with the gloom of a spirit, and the speed of the 
lightning. One by one the whole circle of the islands 
became his tributaries, and at stated periods the gal- 


lays of Crevelier were seen entering the harbors of 


the Archipelago, to receive his annual imposts, and 
on their ready compliance with his demands, return- 
ing again in peace to the retreats of their chieftain, 
His career, however, was unmarked by murder, and 
his excursions unstained by needless bloodshed. He 
was, in fact, rather a favorite with the Greeks, nor 
had he in any case proceeded to use violence to- 
wards them, save in the solitary instance of the island 
of Andros. 

‘The natives had insulted his officers and refused 
to contribute the sums which he demanded, but in the 
silence of midnight, the galleys of Hugo cast anchor 
beneath their city ; he landed sword in ‘hand, and ere 
morning dawned, had pillaged it from the cliffs to the 
sea: the houses of the inhabitants were robbed of 
their wealth, and the warehouses of the merchants 
were burst open and emptied by the pirates. Creve- 
lier salled off with a booty sufficient to have enriched 
his family for ge nerations; nor did he ever restore a 
single crown, save the property of one French gen- 
tleman, which he returned to him at the request of the 
Marquis de Nointel, the Ambassador to the Porte 
from the Court of France. For fourteen years he 
continued to infest the shores of Turkey. nor were the 
efforts of the Capitan Pacha ever able to discover his 
haunts or destroy his squadron. His favorite retreat 
was, however, the island of Paros, and it is said, that 
the fortress near Marmora, and the tales of the island- 
ers relating to Crevelier, gave to Lord Byron the idea 
of Conrad, and the scene of the Pirate’s Isle. 

a Amidst all his exploits, his chef-d’ wuvre was the 
taking of Petra, one of the principal towns in the is- 
land of Metelen, which he accomplished in the year 
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1676, nor has the unfortunate district ever yet recov- 


ered from the effects of his devastating visit. His fol- | 


lowers landed on the shore in the evening, and having 
marched for the distance of three leagues into the in- 
terior, scaled the walls at midnight. The terrified 
Moslems, awaking from their slumbers, fled in haste 
to conceal themselves, and abandoned their houses to 
spoliation and plunder. 
band of the corsairs were employed in securing thet 
prey, and at day-light returned to Crevelier, who had 
remained in the galleys to guard the shores till their 
arrival, They brought with them a horde of five 
hundred slaves, and aquantity of plate, rich garments, 
silken earpets, precious stuffs, gems and money, 


whose value is stated at a sum beyond calculation or | 


credit. 

“* Hugo was now about to abandon his lawless pur- 
suits for ever, and betake himself to home and retire- 
ment, and as a finishing blow against the detested Ot- 
tomans, he resolved on concluding his career by the 
plunder of a rich caravan, which was expected to pass 
from Alexandria to Constantinople. His squadron 
was despatched on the look out to the various islands 
in the vicinity of Cyprus, whilst he himself retired 
with two other galleys, to the harbor of Stampalia to 
await their report, before completing his decisive ar- 
rangements for attacking the convoy. but here his 
career was destined to close; he had on board his ves- 
sel, as his valet, a Savoyard, whom he had rescued 
from slavery, and imagined he had himattached to him 
by long years of kindness. One day he had given 
hima blow in anger, but his resentment soon died 
away, and he fancied it was forgotten. ‘The wretch 
had, however, treasured up the wrong, as a miser 
guards the talisman of his fortunes, nor was an op- 
portunity long wanting to revenge it. 

“ Crevelier, unsuspicious of injury, had often in- 
trusted to the miscreant the key of his sainte barbe, 
or powder-room, and on the day when he was about 
to sail from Stampalia, the Savoyard had neglected 
to return it to him. He went below, attached a slow 
match to one of the massy barrels, and returning on 
deck, rowed ou shore with one or two of his compan- 
ions, with a smile on his treacherous lips and light- 
ness at his livid heart. ‘The corsair was seated in his 
cabin, on the poop, with the two other commanders, 
when the match communicated ; the vessel, bursting 
into a thousand atoms, was hurled into the air, in the 
midst of a volcano of flames and blazing timbers, and, 
when the terrific explosion had subsided, their bodies, 
and those of two hundred of their murdered compan- 
ions, were washed by the agitated waves on the shores 
of the island. ‘The name of Crevelier is still men- 
tioned with awe by the seamen of Mycone and Milo ; 
but admiration rather than terror attaches to his 
memory ; his story | have often heard from the sail- 
ers of the Greek wavy, and a sketch of his history 
will be found in the volume of old Robert, the Jesuit, 
who professed to have met him in the #gean, and to 
speak of his exploits from personal knowledge of 
their author.”’ p. 192-203. 

From the extracts we have now made, our readers 
will perceive the cliaracter of these Letters from the 
fEgean. The work of Mr. Emerson is replete with 
amusement from first to last; itcontains much valua- 
ble historic and political information ; but is princi- 
pally deserving of praise for the accuracy of its re- 
marks on human life, and the thousand interestine 
narratives by which these are illustrated. We can 
promise to the publishers who are about to give a re- 
print of itto the public of this country, that their en- 
terprise will meet with ample compensation; for he 
who combines such Jarge proportions of the useful and 
the sweet, as the author under consideration, will be 
sure of many readers, and, which is better, of endur- 
ing approbation, 
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_ The Heir of the World, and Lesser Poems. By Sum- 
ner L. Fairfield. 1I2mo. Philadelphia, 1829. 
James Maxwell. 


‘THERE is much to praise, and much to condemn in 
\this volume. ‘ Our ear is pained, our heart is sick” 
‘with this eternal harping on personal wrongs, 
and hatred or contempt of the wrongers. From thie 
| motto on the titlepage to the two hundred and six- 
j teenth page, the author finds, or makes occasion, in 
‘almost every effusion, to say something of the malig- 
inity of his foes, and of his own insupportable burden 
‘of sorrow. That we believe Mr. Fairfield has met 
with ungenerous, if not unjust treatment, we have al- 
'ready said; but why need this forever be made the 
| burden of his song ! Some of the poems in this collec- 
| tion are written ina spirit anything but amiable ; and 
| we are much mistaken if it do not contain many lines 
which, dying, the author would wish to blot. ‘They 
who have taken any interest in the pro and con state- 
ments concerning Mr. Fairfield, will readily under- 
stand who is the individual alluded to in the subjoin- 
ed sonnet; and we are sure that no one will applaud 
the spirit that dictated it; for however much Mr. 
Fairfield may have been injured since, it is very cer- 
tain that he formerly received kind and hospitable 
offices from the person whom he attacks in this splene- 
tic effusion, and that he only lost his favor by wound 
ing him ina vulnerable place—his pride of author- 
ship. 


O’erweening dotard! poor cornuto, hail! 
Man of miscarried Letters! Southern sage! 
All do admire thy deep poetic rage, 

And thy rich verse that soundeth like a flail: 
The dark researcher doth adore thy page, 
And all that dwellin antiquarian mould, 

And all that grope for interdicted gold,— 
For mystery is all their heritage! 

Ho for a beaker! ye minores! kneel! 

The man of seals and stamps and rhymes draws nigh 
Inallthe fury of his majesty— 

The very air his presence seems to feel! 
Marquisof France! thy Eulogist doth come 
With the deep music of his kettle drum! 


Having recently expressed ourself at considerable 
length, in two different reviews of his former volume, 
in relation to Mr. Fairfield’s characteristics as a poct, 
we do not think it necessary to enter into any minute- 
ness of criticism at the present time. The principal 
poem, from which the volume takes its name, is found- 
ed ona very interesting portion of scripture, and, in 
many parts, the author has done full justice to his 
theme. ‘The subject is God’s command to Abraham 
to sacrifice his son Isaac on Mount Moriah. ‘The 
first seventeen stanzas are introductory ; and in these 
the author indulges in descriptions of native scenery 
and individual feeling. The greatness of Abraham’s 
obedience and faith is forcibly tlustrated in the fol- 
lowing two stanzas, which we cite from the introduc 
tory portion, by the startling interrogative with which 
they conclude. 

“Inthe communion of young wedded love, 
Much evil have we seeu, my Genevieve ! 
Yet we have sought our solace from above, 
And one fair flower forbids us now to grieve ; 
Though poor, yet proud, the world cannot bereave 
Our hearts of bliss the world could never give, 
And inthe passage of our days we leave 
The fiendlike few who slander while we strive, 
And deem it boundless joy in heaven’s sweet smile to live.” 

“While thy sweet babe upon thy bosom lay, 

Wrapt in the visions of a sinlesssleep, 

Pure, bright, and beautiful as early day, 

When it swells upward from the billowy deep, 

And its first beams along {he mountains sweep— 

Couldst thou, even then, thy fifstborn, only, take 

And give him to the death ordained, nor weep 

O’er the dread sacrifice lis sire must make 
Of one whose sinile hath charmed when fortune did forsake ? 





In the following disconnected stanzas there is much 
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glowing and beautiful description. We think in no- vry and general remarks, we shall now suffer the bard 
thing is Mr. Fairfield’s muse more felicitous, than in | himself to speak, in a few more extracts. The first 


painting with the coloring ef words, the richness and 
fertility of oriental scenery. 

* Fair rolled the river inthe evening light 
Of that rich clime, where flowers forever blow; 
Softsighed the breeze along the cedared height, 
And curled the waters as they slept below ; 
The dark-blue heaven, o’ergushed with one deep glow, 
Siniled o’er the beauty that a raiushower spread, 
Nebo and Carmel on their brows of snow 
Crowned the throned glory ere its radiance fled, 

And far Libanus raised his proud and glittering head.” 
“Like avoung maiden with a breezy foot 
From Shenic’s groves the antelope came forth, 
Aud the roe followed with a footstep mute 
As if it worshipped the bright Slushing earth; 
All living creatures revelled in their birth; 
The clustering vines froin bending tree-tops played, 
The spice shrubs seattered, in their frolic mirth, 
Delicious odors through the Eden shade, 

Aud even the Sun did pause to share the bliss he made. 


“Tu Hebron’s vale and mid its pleasant woods 
The son of Shem walked in a voiceless mood, 
For in the depth of such great solitudes 
The full heart foweth like adeep broad flood, 
Bearing its treasures silently! The good 
So blest become in beauty that the tongue 
Lacks speech, and the brain thought, the thrilling blood 
Reveals unto the heart in virtue young 
The poetry of heaven that never yet was sung.” 
The following is the last stanza of the Heir of the 
World. The incident is well told. 
“Sara sat moaning in Beersheba’s wood, 
When through the forest rolled the camel's tread ; 
And toher broken mind in solitude 
liseemed the strange voice of the parted dead ; 
Again she moaned—and laughed,—and slowly said 
“T had a son,—but he is not,—and so 
“My breast no more can pillow his fair head!” 
—What bounding form draws near like fleetest roe ? 


Mother aud Son have met, and blissis born of wo! 


the createst faults of our author is, 
fondness for ambiguous and unusual ex- 
We are sometimes obliged to pause and 
read over a sentence three or four times before we 
can discover its meaning, and when we have at last 
succeeded, we find that it was not worth the trouble. 
At othertimes we are startled with the noiseand clatter 
of a whole string of sounding words, and when we 
come to examine what the fuss is about, we find that 
it is all ** sound and fury, signifying nothing.” The 
truth is, Mr. Fairfield writes too much, and too easily 
persuades himself that all he writes is poetry. An 
author should sit down, not to think what he shall 
write, but to write what he has thought, and well con- 
sidered. It is one of the curses of the literature of the 
present day that many undertake to teach, who should 
strive to learn; and others, when they have exhaust- 
ed their stock of ideas, not yet satisfied with their 
achievements, still wish to be writing, though they 
have nothing to write. The poet before us, though 
in many of his efforts entitled to very high praise, is 
sorely afflicted with the discase of authorship, and 
often continues the labor of verse writing after inspir- 
ation has left him. This will account for the inequali- 
ties in his works: some of his productions a_ child 
might equal; and some of them are surpassed by 
those of few living bards. 
3ut we must not forget ourself into unnecessary 
criticism. The faults of Mr. Fairfield are such as 
may be easily corrected; his beauties are such as it 
will be difficult to imitate. If he would write with 
greater simplicity of style, and spend a sufficient time 
in revision to reduce his two volumes down to one of 
moderate size, he would deserve a rank among 
American poets, to which many would look up with 
inefiectual envy, and upon which none could look 
down with contempt. 
In answer to the censure contained in our desulto- 
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passage which we quote is from a piece entitled O/ym- 
piads. If the poet has not, like portrait painters in 
general, magnified the charms which he professes to 
copy, the original of the picture must indeed be a love- 
ly creature, 

“I wedded the beloved—the Beautiful! 

She had an eye like Spring’s first flowers, or stars 

At summer twilight, and a high pale brow 

Of tender beauty, where the wandering veins, 

Like hidden rivulets, revealed the gift 

Of Mind; while Thought upon her Grecian face 

Sat like a Seraph on his throne, when all 

The angelic powers are worshiping their God. 

Pure as the May-Morn breeze, or beaded dews, 

‘That diadem the rose—in every thought 

The creature of a high humanity 

And purified affection—she became, 

E’en to my earliest glance, the evening star, 

(The holy light that hushes allto peace) 

Of a lone heart, that lingered o’er past houre 

And basked in vain though glorious imagery. 

I looked and loved, and o’er my spirit came 

The rushof solemn feelings (golden clouds, 

Though dim and fading, on the wings of years) 

And allthe idol memories of life 

Went by like music on a summer eve. 

Love! ‘tis the dream of every young pure heart, 

A fairy vision of a better sphere, 

A rainbow, resting on a world of wo, 

But leading unto heaven; a charmin hope 

To all, though unto few the holiest bliss 

Of earth—the promise of eternal joy.” 


There is much tenderness in the following clegiac 
stanzas. ‘They are part of a little poem entitled, Em- 
meline. 

When thou wert living, though my fate, 
Like thine, was dark and drear, 

Yet life was not all desolate, 
For thou, sweet One! wert near. 

Sometimes our eyes could meet and tell 
Our deathless love and grief, 

And then our hearts in sorrow’s swell 
Felt something like relief. 


Then, oh, it was my sole delight 
To watch thy form afar, 

And hear thee sing at fallof night 
To hail the evening star. 


My heart is like a dial now, 
That points to other days— 

A desert of perpetual snow, 
Lit by no sunny rays: 

I roam abroad this world of pain 
Without a hope or joy, 

O’er sea and land, o’er hill and plain,— 
Thou’rt not beneath the sky! 


Strange forms flit by me in my way, 
Isee them not; they are 
Like shadows of some happier day, 
The shades of some cold star, 
That once shone bright but now bath gone 
Far through the upper air— 
Like thee, thou dear departed One! 
Thou glory of despair! 


Thou comest to me in the still night, 
And wearest thy smile of love— 

And thou—dim image of delight! 
Dwellest far—how far! above! 

My heart shall be the sacred shrine, 
Where love unseen doth burn, 

Till I, like thee, my Emmeline! 
Part, never to return. 


The following, also, are written in a strain of mourn- 
ful sweetness. 
The Lover to the Lost. 


Mine hour of love hath passed and gone, 
For thou art in thy grave; 

Oh, why should I be left alone 
Without the power to save ? 

My cold dim love was not like thine, 
Else death had owned its might, 

And bowed before a thing divine, 
And worshipped at its light. 


I saw thee fading day by day, 
And | could only weep 
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When love’s last beam, hope’s parting ray ; 
Closed o’er thy dark cold sleep; 

The wan smile on thy sunken cheek, 
And on thy pallid brow, 

But showed the wo I could not speak, 
And cannot think on now. 


No, never more on earth canshine 
The light of thy proud name ; 

The joys have fled that once were mine— 
And ali my pride of fame— 

And like a willow in the beams 
Of night’s pale queen, my heart 

Amid past joys for ever dreams,— 
Whose smiles cannot depart. 


No, never more shall I look up 
And drink thy looks of love! 
But oh, the bane of sorrow’s cup 

Is all unknown above ; 
And ’tis some joy in all my wo 
To know that thou art free 
From all the ills of life below, 
That sting and torture ine. 

From a poem written in a different spirit we make 
our last extract. There are a number of strong and 
startling figures in it; but take it as a whole, it is an 
odd jumble in which singularity is a much more con- 
spicuous quality than beauty. The tone, moreover, 
we dislike. Mr. Fairfield has very likely met with 
bad men, and some of them may have injured him 
deeply ; but the hackneyed complaints of misanthro- 
py make but a monotonous—not to say cacopho- 
nious—song; nor does it speak well of the heart of a 
writer to classify the whole race of his fellow men 
under such ungentle appellations, as “ base worms, 
serpents of venom, reptiles foul, and things beneath 
all name.” 

To gain a name, and be the,thing the world 
Mimics and mocks, cajoles, calumniates, 
Dooms to despair, and destines for the shrine 
Of fame ; to feel the butterflies of earth 
Drinking the essence of almighty thought; 
To see the raven wear the glorious plumes 
Of the sun-daring eagle, and to be 

The vassal camel of a mental waste, 

Toiling for things detestable, who goad 

With gilded lances creatures finely wrought 
Ta the fair mould of Heaven’s divinity! 

’Mid vigils of deep thought te feel the breath 
Of most reviving morn steal o’er the fires — 
Of the hot brain, and hear the day-spring airs 
Chant mid the dewy leaves to hopeless wo, 
Mocking the spirit’s ear! To look abroad 
O’er earth and heaven, and weave in sunny web 
Thoughts pure and delicate, conceptions high, 
Creations glorious as an eastern dream, 
Threads spun in paradise, and knit and linked 
By magle skill of mighty intellect! 

To think, toil, fancy thus—and yet to know 
That we create an Eden for base worms, 
Serpents of venom, reptiles foul, aud things 
Beneath all name—it is the dream of Hell! 

We might go on, and further illustrate both our 
censure and our praise by citing several more faulty, 
and many more excellent pieces from this volume ; 
but our object is to incite curiosity, not to repress it; 
and we think that the extracts which we have made 
in the honest discharge of our duty will induce many 
to read the whole production with interest. That it 
is stained by many and great faults is certainly true ; 
but it is also odorned with many and great beauties ; 
and while we have the candor to judge of the writers 
of antiquity by their best productions, let us not be 
such niggards of justice as to estimate living genius 
by its worst. Some of the thoughts of even the most 
original writers are trite ; and some of the expressions 
of the most simple are affected. The sins of Mr. 
Fairfield’s poetry are such as all poets, in some de- 
gree commit; but its merits are of a kind that but 
very few can emulate. He talks much of “ blasted 
hopes,” and “ withering scorn.’”’ and numerous other 
commonplaces of the Byronic school; but if he dwells 
a great deal on his own persecutions and their conse- 
quences, it must be allowed that few have more rea- 


son to complain. 


Sailers and Saints; or Matrimonial Maneuvres. By 
the Authors of the Naval Sketch Book. 2 vols. 
12mo. New-York republished, 1829. J. & J. 
Harper. 

THE ungrammatical talk of an ignorant sailer, plen- 
tifully interlarded with sea-phrases, and made em- 
phatic by the coarsest and lowest kinds of oaths, may 
be very amusing to the class whose manners it deline- 
ates ; but would scarcely excite approbation from a 
reader of taste and education. Yet, speaking with- 
out hyperbole, nine pages out of ten of the pages of 
the volumes before us are nothing more than a literal 
transcript of the conversation of the most rude and 
vuigar order of tars. 

The interest which men feel in reading the adven- 
tures of those ‘ whose homeis on the mountain deep,” 
results principally from associations in which the 
mind adverts to the vastness and solitude of the ocean, 
its beauty in calm, and its awfulness in tempest, to- 
gether with the thousand hazards and appalling dan- 
gers into which the mariner is led by his profession, 
It is true that all life is open to the novelist for his se- 
lection of materials ; and that no parts of it, as has 
been shown by our countryman Cooper, are better 
fitted to his purpose than scenes of nautical adven- 
ture and danger. But it is in the nature of the scenes 
themselves, and the features of the characters who 
act in them, that the interest must mainly consist ; 
not in minute and perfect accuracy of nautical ma- 
neuvre, or in vulgar adherence to all the grossness of 
nautical slang. In placing the scene of a work of 
fiction among the officers and privates of the navy, a 
novelist is not bound to relate only such events, and 
in such language, as are usually inscribed on the log- 
book of a ship; but he has acquitted himself to the 
reader if he imparts so much of a sailer manner to his 
production, as that the general features of the resem- 
blance shall be pronounced to be accurate. It is not 
nautical phraseology, or the mode of performing nau- 
tical evolutions, that should constitute the merits 
of a novel; but its interest should depend on the na- 
ture of the scenes, the portraiture of characters, the 
complication of events, and the truth of the senti- 
ments. 

Such seems, however, not to have been the ideas of 
the authors of the work before us ; but on the contrary 
they dwell with tedious minuteness on every evolution, 
and in every sailer speech are particular to give the 
full quantum of vulgarity and blasphemy. Ifa boat 
is sent ashore on a watering expedition, the reader 
may be sure to have a very minute account of the ad- 
venture, from the boatswain’s mate “ calling away 
the launchers, hoy !” to their returning again along- 
| side. He will be told what kind of men constituted 
the crew, who pulled the best oar, what oaths they 
made use of in arranging themselves on the ’thwarts, 
what length of hose was required at the watering 
place, how long it took them to fill, and twenty other 
particulars equally unimportant and tiresome. Again, 
if the commander of a vessel is not pleased with his 
birth, and chooses to get under way to shift his an- 
chorage, a relation of the whole business from first 
manning the capstan-bars, until the anchor is again 
let go, including all the intermediate minutie of duty, 
is sure to be imposed upon the reader. We do not 
exaggerate in these particulars. The volume is now 
open before us at a place where nineteen closely 
printed pages are consumed in the maneeuvre of shift- 
ing the anchorage of a brig. If this work were intended 
for the perusal of midshipmen, that even in their recre- 
tion they might be gathering some information in rela- 
tion to their profession, it would then not be soamenable 
to censure; though we doubt even then if it would possess 
any attraction forthose who could more readily acquire 
all the information it contains from the pages of The 
Sheet Anchor, or Hamilton More, unsickened by the 
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bombast of our author’s sentiment, and undisgusted 
by the blasphemy and lowness of his humor. 

It is not for the correction of the authors that we 
write these remarks; for, were they not so far remoy- 
ed from the voice of our censure, we should feel it to 
be a vain task to attempt theiremendation. They de- 
clare in the outset that “ critics may cavil in vain, and 
bring a broadside to bear on their beam; for that 
they shall receive it with cheers, but without altering 
theircourse.”” And inanother place they state that their 
sketches are pictures of real life which, however liber- 
ally they may have been acknowledged by the reading 
public, can be examined critically only by profession- 
almen. This assertion it is scarcely worth while to 
refute. The excellence of a novel consists in its re- 
semblance to life; and the great features of life and 
nature are the same, whether on the oceanor on land. 
Whether our authors are accurate in their account of 
nautical manoeuvres or not, none but a nautical critic 
can perhaps decide ; but whether their characters are 
drawn in accordance with general nature; whether 
they are grouped with skill, and placed in proper con- 
trast and relief; whether the story is artfully woven, 
so as to keep curiosity alive, and sometimes excite in- 
tense interest; (for battles, wrecks and conflagrations 
are a part of the themes) whether it proceeds accord- 
ing to the Aristotelian plan of a dramatic fable, grad- 
ually tending to the catastrophe ; and, finally whether 
it is calculated to improve the taste by the beauty of 
its descriptions and the refinements of its style, 
the heart by the propriety of its sentiments, and the 
moral it enforces ;—these are all questions on which a 
land critic may decide, and which no critic, nautical or 
not, can decide in a manner that will be calculated to 
confer any pleasure on the authors. 

Of the plot of this work, a flimsy thread which 
scarcely holds together the disjointed parts, we shall 
enter into no analysis. It did not interest us in the en- 
tire work, and we can hardly expect that a brief 
sketch of it would interest the reader. But before 
we leave this subject, (which we have not treated at 
the length we intended, for, on maturer consideration 
we have thought it not worth while, as the work does 
not possess sufficient attractions to recommend its er- 
rors, and it is therefore not likely to effect much harm) 
it may not be amiss toenter our protest against the 
too common practice of the writers of the day to ridi- 
cule religion in the person of some misdrawn and mis- 
colored female. The sin of hypocrisy, and any other 
sin committed under the cloak of religion, deserves 
condemnation, and may very properly be held up to 
ridicule on the pages of anovel. But when an author 
introduces only one character having any pretensions 
to religion, and places her in a ridiculous light, not be- 
cause she does any thing really ridiculous, but because 
“she was frequent in her attendance at meeting, and 
rose, as veterans ought in the forces, with her stand- 
ing, through the different grades of hearer, convert, 
class-sister, and band-sister,”’ he may very justly be 
suspected of wishing to throw a slur on religion itself, 
instead of the errors which it is sometimes made use 
of to hide, and this the more especially, as the charac- 
ters which are intended for the reader’s warmest ad- | 
miration present an odd compound of sea-phrases, 
vulgarity and profaneness. 

We do not feel very solicitous to defend our coun- 
trymen from their imputed want of taste, and the 
semi-barbarous customs, which these authors ascribe | 
tothem; for we are inclined to think that their deci- | 
sions, though they pronounce them with a sort of ez | | 
cathedra positiveness, will not be very likely to influ- | 
ence the opinions of mankind. There are doubtless | 
many of “the dusky natives of Columbia” who, in| 
Writing a similar novel, (we mean similar in respect to | 


its subject, not execution ; for we cannot believe there 
are mavy who, in the latter respect, would succeed so 


and | 





badly) would be apt to say as severe things of the 
English, as in this one are said of us; and for our 
own part, we have no disposition to be angry on ac- 
couns of its flippant sarcasms of our manners and 
customs. We quote a passage or two, not to defend 
ourself from their allegations, but for the amusement 
of our readers. 

‘‘ As if to inspirit his men, appropriate names for 
ach gun were painted in large letters above the ports ; 
and here another instance was given of the boasted 
‘march of intellect’ in the Western world, and a lib- 
eralized contempt of ancient lore. Disdaining all 
allusion to classical names of renown, or the charms 
of allegory, which are so conspicuous in British nau- 
tical nomenclature, the American tars had christened 
them by names or deeds, with which, it may be pre- 
sumed, from practice, they were most familiar, so that 
in looking at the upper part of their port cells—the 

‘ Blazer, the ‘Sudden Death,’ the ‘ Wilful Murder,’ 
‘Old Nick,’ and ‘ Bloody Ben,’ stared them in the face.” 

Without pausing to admire the gentlemanlike inu- 
endo contained in the line printed in Italics, we give 
another paragraph, added as a note the former, on 
this same subject, of the importance of classical allu- 
sions, in nautical nomenclature; and recommend 
them both to the consideration of the Navy Board. 
Perhaps it was in consequence of the superior cour- 
age and firmness which classic names are calculated 
to infuse, that the British vessels evinced so much su- 
periority to us in our naval engagements during the 
last war, and ‘if so, no wonder that they ‘ chuckle 
with laughter. 

™ Notwithstanding the cry of the liberals, with Mr. 
Cobbett at their head, that classical learning is not 
worth the pains of acquiring, and that Heathen My- 
thology is only calculated to delude and corrupt the 
mind, we rather feel disposed here to congratulate our 
national taste, if not to chuckle with laughter r at the 
contrast which names of our vessels of war present 
to those of the most highly talented nation of the 
New World. While their list contains only such 
names, as the Chesapeake, United States, Constitution, 
President, Wasp, Franklin, Hornet, whichonly convey 
the mostcommon place allusions ; ours, in adopting the 
Spartan, the Tiber, Erudice, Leonidas, Ajax, Calliope, 
Clio, Niobe, Naiad, Dryad, and a hundred others, has 
associated with the floating guardians of our empire, 
ideas fraught with historical excitement, and exquis- 
ite poetical beauties. 

But it is not alone in names, that we have incurred 
the censure of our naval Aristarchus ; it seems that 
“the dusky sons of Columbia” fight altogether too 
much in earnest to suit his views of propriety. The 
following is his description. 

‘‘The bends of both vessels were all but rubbing 
together. A struggle of personal strength ensued at 
the very mouths of thei: cannon. The natural rancor 
of the dusky natives of Columbia now rose to a pitch 
of indescribable fury. With teeth gnashing, mouths 
foaming, and eyes distorted, and almost starting from 
their sockets, they commenced another description of 
warfare through the port- holes; endeavoring to snatch 
from the British their sponges and rammers, fiercely 
lungeing in savage ambush with the pike, or parry ing 
avenging sabre-cuts with the Indian tomahawk.’ 

We marked, in reading these volumes, several pas- 
sages of bombastic style; but we have not space to 
quote them ; nor is there any need of our sustaining 
our censure by extracts, since every chapter is replete 
with errors both in sentiment and style, and the least 
of the authors’ sins are their offences against gram- 
mar and good taste. It has been wittily and justly ob- 
served by one of the daily journals, in speaking of these 
volumes, that the word Saint in their title is altogeth- 
er a deception—“a sort of Bethel flag, to a printed 


Pandemonium.” 
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The Modern Martyr. By the Author of ‘ The Evan- 
gelical Rambier.”” 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1829, 
New-York, [in press] J. & J. Harper. 

THERE is no reason why a novel, illustvating religious 

sentiments, and enforcing the propriety of religious 

conduct, should not be written. A novel is a narrated 
comedy. Itis a picture of life, as animated by the 
ordinary motives of human action, and diversified by 
probable vicissitudes of fortune. Though it is the busi- 
ness of the novelist, not to invent, but tocopy; yeta 
wide field of character and incident is open before 
him; and it is not only his privilege, but his duty, to 
cull such events from the transactions of society, and 
such individuals from the mass of mankind, as may at 
once interest and improve the minds of his readers. 
The chief excellence of a novel, strictly as such, must 
ever consist in its nearness to life: the highest duty of 
the writer is to place his characters in such juxtaposi- 
tion, involve them imsuch pursuits, and let them ar- 
riveat such a catastrophe, as are best calculated to 
force the reader into inferences of practical utility. 

The page of the historian of fiction is thus, in some 

measure, made a commentary on the speculations of 

the metaphysician, and on the doctrines of the moral- 
ist. or the teacher of religion. 

But the wriiers of religious novels generally forget 
that works of fiction should be narrative, not precept- 
ive; that they should be a history of events, fabulous 
indeed, but of entire probability; not a homily of rules 
and maxims. Occasionally the incidents of the story 
may presenta fit opportunity for enforcing some salu- 
tary monition; but the reader should in general be 
left to deduce the moral; while it should be the care 
of the writer torender it too obvious to be avoided, 
and thus combine in his work both instruction and de- 
light— 

Simul et jucunda et idonea dicere vite. 

The author of the work before us has fallen into the 
common error of writers of religious fictions. His 
pages are crowded with precepts, instead of incidents ; 
and his characters talk, instead of acting. They 
make their exits and their entrances in a decent and 
sober style, as if euteriug and leaving a conventicle ; 
and every sentiment they utteris framed with a didac- 
tic precision that makes the reader almost fancy he 
can hear “the nasal twang through the pressed nos- 
tril, spectacle bestrid.’’ Much of the work is occu- 
pied with dialogues on points of duty which would be 
far less out of place if transferred to the pages of the 
smaller catechism. The characters are not drawn 
with any degree of distinctness; they possess but lit- 
tle individuality, and talk, and move, and act, with 
the undiversified and unvaried gravity and solemnity 
of relatives in the chamber of a dying man. The 
style is stained with some very gross offences against 
grammar : the incidents are childish ; the individuals 
unnatural, and the story, altogether, insufferably dull. 
To write a good novel, an author should have looked 
upon men and things with thinking eyes; for how 
can a work, which is in its very essence a picture of 
life, be executed by one who has no knowledge of 
the original ? 

But though, as a novel, we condemn the production 
before us; yet the author, atleast, deserves the nega- 
tive praise of meaning well; and his volumes, though 
we cannot look upon them as calculated to do much 
good, will certainly not be likely to effect much harm. 
In these days, when immorality and vice are arrayed 
in all the brightness of genius, and adorned with all 
the graces of style; when too many admired authors 
level the arrows of wit at some of the dearest institu- 
tions of social life, and treat with ridicule the holiest 
doctrines of truth; purity of sentiment is in itself a 
great recommendation ; and we regret that the author 
of the present work has not shown ability equal to 
the goodness of his aim. 





POETRY. 





MEMORY. 
BY P. M. WETMORE. 
“The sod hath felt our deep distress, 
The zephyr borne our sigh; 


Thatall their worth and loveliness 
Is but a memory!” Lawson. 


When earth has claimed some form of worth 
And low the loved one lies, 
The eye will pour its tribute forth, 
The heart will heave its sighs; 
But Memory turns her saddened gaze 
To scenes of former bliss, 
And finds a charm iu happier days 
To light the gloom of this! 


She fondly points to that blessed hour 
Which linked tvo souls in one ; 

The pledge is there, the fadeless flower 
That love had breathed upon ; 

The many nameless joys, that twined 
Around the heart their spell, 

All, all within the breast are shrined, 
Forever there to dwell. 


Lies friendship’s cherished form below ? 
We gaze upon the sod, 

And feel, with bitterness of wo, 
The chastening of the rod: 

What thrilling recollections throng, 
As silently we stand 

And think of him we loved so long, 
Now in the spirit-land ! 


defore us starts the blooming boy, 
We hear his shout of glee, 
And mingle in his sportive joy, 
With hearts from guile as free: 
We tread with him the scenes of youth, 
And rove through learning’s bowers ; 
That form of grace, that lip of truth, 
Alas! no longer ours ! 


While Memory sighs above the dead, 
Deep thoughts of rapture swell, 

As Faith exclaims, “ where they have fled, 
There, lone one, may’st thou dwell!” 

Though life may prize its present bliss 
And look to future years, 

It claims no purev joy than this, 
The ecstacy of tears! 





THE LOVER’s COMPLAINT. 





BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


I had a dream of light and love, 
Thou, Mary, wast its theme ; 

I thought thee pure as saints above— 
I woke—twas but a dream! 

I know thee now—vet fondly gaze, 
And linger near thee still; 

Like moths that hover round ablaze, 
Which dazzles but to kill. 


The smiles upon thy cheek that play, 
Though sweet as evening’s glow ; 

Like winter evening’s chilly ray, 
But ight a waste of snow. 

Thy heart is false and cold beneath 
Those seeming siniles of love ; 

As neath the wave lurks hidden death, 
While moonbeams sport above. 


The loveliest fruits of autumn’s store, 
That load the yellow tree; 

Too oft are cankered at the core— 
Alas, ’tisso with thee! 
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And who would from a goblet drink, 
Though forged of shining gold, 
That yet within its jewelled brink, 
A poisoned draught should hold? 


The heart of woman (like the rock 
Ti:at gave its crystal store, 
When by the Prophet’s wand ’twas struck, 
Sut opened not before) 
Should yield the treasures of its love 
At only one’s behest, 
To him aliving fountain prove, 
A rock to all the rest! 


Put thou, O! like the fairy bow, 
That spans the arch of day, 

That smiles alike on all below, 
Sid fleets from all away ; 

So thou allurest us withthy form, 
OF loveliest beauty on; 

A rainbow that but gilds a storm— 
As worthless Were it won. 

And still iu vain I strive to fly 
From one, thoug 

There’ 


That keeps me fluttering here! 


h false, yetdear ; 
s fascination in that eye, 


The bird forever leaves the nest, 
That sti 
As I'd 


But cannot break my chain. 


unger hands profane ; 


forsake thy faithless breast— 


Like hin who sought his native land, 
‘To breathe once more its air, 
Though death stood frewning outhe strand, 
Well pleased to perish there ; 
So I, spell-bound, my steps retrace, 
And feel I cannot fly: 
Mary, if death’s in thy embrace, 
It sure were sweet to dic! 


WOMAN. 


THE 





BY SAME. 


© Woman! 
Thou source of every good and evil, 


joy and bane of life, 


° Sweet cause of peace, dread cause of strife, 
‘Thou saint, thou sinner, angel, devil! 
Thou art an honor and a stigma! 
Yet few can curse, and many bless thee; 
Py heaven! thou’rt nature’s grand enigma, 
And happy they who rightly guess thee. 





DRAMA. 


Bowery Tueatre. Tur West [NbDIAN. 
ArrHouanH it is alone time since we have offered our 
readers an article in this department of our paper ; 


yet our omission to do so has 
auy change of 0; inion in relation to the utility of the 
drama; but of a variety of circumstances which have 
engrossed so much of our time, that sufficient leisure 
was not left us for a proper discharge of our duty 
a dramatic What these circumstances 
were we do not feel called upon to say; for as we 
made no promises in the outset as to the course which 
we should pursue, more than to name the different 
subjects which would, from time to time, claim our 
consideration, no one has a right to complain of us 
for our omissions, but only for such deficiencies and 
errors as are to be found in what we have done. 

And in our present notice, it is not our intention to 
enter into any minuteness of criticism on the perform- 
ance of the excellent comedy which drew us to the 
theatre ; for we should consider it unjust to visit with 
any severity of censure the faults of actors, when the 


as censor. 


public extend so little patronage to the exhibitions of 


not been the result of 





the stage. We are not sure that the present apathy 
ia relation to histrionic performances has not been 
occasioned by the managers themselves, who in pam- 
pering the appetite of the community with the high 
seasoned and deleterious banquets which we have more 
than once reprobated, have destroyed, or, at all events, 
materially impaired, the sound and healthful taste 
which once rendered the productions of Cumberland, 
Sheridan, and the like, so acceptable to the patrons of 
the theatre. But whether the present state of things 
be their fault, or only their misfortune, we cannot but 
regret to perceive that a taste for the drama has suf- 
fered a deplorable decline; and that the production of 
one of the best comedies in the language, its principal 
characters supported by the best actors in the coun- 
try, has no longer the power to attract together an 
auditory sufficiently numerous to defray the expenses 
of the entertainment. 

It has ever been one of the strongest arguments 
among the good and great men who have advocated 
the stage, that, allowing much evil to result from a 
miscellaneous multitude congregating together for the 
mere purpose of pleasure; yet the drama, combining, 
as it does, the force of precept and example; present- 
ing so many sentiments of virtue and deeds of he- 
roism, recommended by the united powers of poetry, 
eloquence, painting and music—must, in itself, be 
friendly to the best interests of society, and in the 
main produce a very favorable result. if it were his- 
trionic exhibitions which drew men away from their 
homes, and if by the annihilation of theatres the in- 
ducements to dissipation would be withdrawn; the 
moralist would at once concede, that notwithstanding 
the positive good which they are calculated to effect, 
they should be annulled for the sake of the contingent 
evil. But the abrogation of dramatic entertainments 
would produce no change in the nature of man; while 
itis very evident toathinking mind that the same im- 
pulses which now make him an auditor of the fine 
moral lessons of Shakspeare, would then conduct him 
to scenes replete with all the poison of the former, 
without being neutralized by any of the antidote. 
Already, in this city, isthe justice of this position shown 
by the mature of the pernicious amusements which 
have grown into fashionas the drama declined: and 
they who declaim against places of histrionic enter- 
tainment, may now see the flimsiness and fallacy of 
their tirades, when masquerades, those convenient 
assemblages for the prosecution of debauchery and 
licentiousness, become frequent in proportion as the 
visiters of dramatic representations become few. We 
do not mean to enter into any exposition of the bane- 
fulness of the kind of amusement to which we have 
made deprecatory allusion; for itis so obvious that all 
must see it; and the bleeding hearts of many a 
wronged husbe eae ionored father might respond 
in confirmation of the censure. Let the drama ¢ £o 
down ; let the rie and varied productions of poetic 
genius no longer excite the approbation of the com- 
munity ; and instead we shall have spectacles addres- 
sed only to the senses, as the former are to the mind; 
spectacles at which virtue canuot look withouta blush, 
nor morality name without a sigh. 

Considering that there were but few people in the 
house, the West Indian was well acted on the even- 
ing to which our remarks refer. The Belcour of Mr. 
Barrett, like all his personations of the light, rattling, 
gallant young heroes of comedy, was, both ia concep- 
tion and execution, a performance of ve ry great ex- 
cellence. Of the well-drawn gentlemen-like characters, 
suchas Charles Surface, Young Rapid, &c. in whom is 
joined a happy mixture of good sense and vivacity; the 
errors of whose heads are counterbalanced by the 
excellence of their hearts ; and in whom there is only 
so much of folly as to precipitate them into amusing 
perplexities, and so much of venality, as to prevent 
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them from being “ the perfect monster that the world 
ne’er saw ;” there is not, perhaps on any stage, and 
certainly in this country, so meritorious an actor as 
Mr. Barrett. His vivacity flows from his heart; his 
humor seems not to have been studied, but to pro- 
ceed from himself at the promptings of the moment. 
fis manners are easy ;_ his address finished and po- 
lite; his conception accurate ; and if he sometimes 
oversteps the modesty of nature (we mean in liveli- 
ness, not by any breach of delicacy) he makes the 
audience so entirely participant in his excess of viva- 
city, that they forget to reprove. In addition to his 
many excellences of a more elevated kind, he uni- 
formly exhibits one which we think likewise entitles 
him to praise, as it very materially enhances the 
pleasure of the assemblage; we allude to the taste he 
displays in dress. It would be well if some of the 
others of the company were to follow his example in 
this respect; particularly an inferior actor, named 
Stevenson, whose dress, not to speak harshly, is sel- 


dom such as should be worn by the representative of 


a gentleman. 

The part of Major O'Flaherty was well sustained 
by Mr. Wallack, bating the song of Paddy Carey, 
which certainly did not deserve the boisterous ap- 
plause that followed it. Of Mr. Chapman’s Varland, 
also, itis but justice to make commendatory mention, 
Miss Fisher sustained her character with admirable 
simplicity and propriety. This young lady has im- 
proved with great rapidity in her profession, and is 
fast and deservedly becoming a great favorite. In 
short, the play altogether was supported in a manner 
that was deserving of a more numerous auditory ; 
and we could not but experience a feeling of regret 
as we looked round on the deserted benches, and 
thought of the causes that have led to the decline of 
dramatic taste in this community. 





VARIETIES. 





LITERARY. 


North American Review, No. LX TI. 
Tue April number of this valuable Review contains 
its usual variety, and, as far as we may judge from 
the very cursory inspection, which is all that the little 
time since its reception has allowed us to give it, we 
should say, its usual degree che ig also. The 
articles are twelve in number ; viz. The New Theo- 
ry of the Earth, being a review of Cordie r’s Essay on 


the Ter mperature of the Interior of the Earth, and | 
Considerations of Volcanoes, the pe causes of 
their Phenomena, &c. by Poulett Scrope ; 2. College | 


Education, an examination of a pamphilet, called 
“The Substance of Two Reports of the Faculty of 
Amherst College to the Board of Trustees, with the 
Doings of the Board thereon;”’ 3. Ancient and Mod- 
ern History, for which essay Gibbon’s History of the 


Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire is taken as | 
the Text; 4. Pollock’s Course of Time; 5. Civiliza-| 


tion and Conversion of ihe Indians, being remarks on 
two tracts on that subject; 6. Political Economy, an 
excellent article based on Malthus’s “ Definitions in 


Political Economy ;” 7. History of the Louisiana | 


Treaty; 8. Pelham; 9. Webster's Dictionary; 10. 
American Annuals, being critical notices of “ The At- 
lantic Souvenir,” The Token,” and “ The Talis- 
man; 11. An article on Elementary Instruction; 12. 
Clerical Manners and Habits; and 13. Massachusetts 
Rail Road. 

It is always pleasant to have the decisions of one’s 
judgment or taste corroborated by the concurrence | 
‘of an authority which is entitled to respect ; and it is 
therefore wtth pleasure that we perceive that the able 


which we occupied in our remarks on the first ap- 
pearance of that fascinating andimmoral novel. And 
this is the more particularly gratifying to us, as our 
opinions were assailed by several contemporary 
journalists, who in the interest of the story forgot the 
immorality of itstendency. The following sentences 
will show the opinions of the North American Re- 
viewer. 

** Job Johnson and Thornton are capital in their 
kind, and Thornton and Dawson are fraught witha 
good moral lesson; which issome atonement for the 
latidudinarian cast of the rest of the story. In many 
parts of it the connexions which involve the most rep- 
rehensible violations of social and moral obligation, 
are spoken of as matters of course, and exalted and 
beautified by the highest coloring of sentiment. 

In conclusion the able critic observes, that Pelham, 
“liable as itis to the gravest exceptions on account 
of its moral lessons, is certainly one of very high 
| character for striking portraits, richness of thought, 
| strength and originality of conception, and vivacity 
and energy of style.” ; 

We, also, allowed its literary merit ; but censured 
it for its evil tendency in the more important respect 
of morals. 

The Allantic Souvenir for 1830. 

This beautiful Annual is, we understand, in a state 
of great forwardness. A suflicient number of arti- 
cles for the prose portion are already supplied ; and 
indeed so liberally have the writers of the country 
furnished the publishe rs with contributions, that the 

task of selection will be one of considerable difficulty. 
Works in the press of Cc arey, Lea, and Carey. 

We were mistaken in saying, in our Revie woof 
Captain Clapperton’s Narrative, that it is in the press 
of the Messrs. J. & J. Harper. — It will specdily be 
republished by Messrs. Carey, Lea, and Carey. They 
have also Anne of Geicestern, or Maiden of the Mist ; 
Chronicles of the Conquest of Granada ; (which will 
be published in about a week) Hall's Travels in North 
America, in 1827 and 1828; and Epitome of Biclat’s 
Anatomy and Physiology 

They have just published Lucian Bonaparte’s re- 
ply to Sir Walter Scott. 

“Conversation Lexicon. 

The first volume of this very valuable work, ot 
which we have before spoken, will be published about 
_ the first of June next. It has been nearly ready for 
| press for two months past; but the publication has 
met with several unexpected delays, the principal 
cause of which was the miscarriage of a portion of the 
|copy which had been transmitted from Boston, and 
was six weeks onthe way before it reached Philadel- 
| phia. 





DRAMA. 
Adelphi Theatre. 

From one of the latest received London Literary 
| papers we copy the following account of a burletta 
which has been recently produced by Matthews at 
the Adelphi Theatre. We may guess at the correct- 
ness of the portrait which it exhibits of American pe- 
culiarities and manners, when we have a member of 
| Congress from Otsego county, Kentucky! The erit- 
ic, however, says that the actor exhibited an excellent 
likeness of the Kentucky congressman, “ bringing out 
every comic or ridiculous peculiarity in the American 
character with much effect.” “ Wise young judge! 
a Daniel come to judgment!’ The correctness of 
this decision is doubtless as great, as his geographical 
knowledge is accurate. But let us amuse the reader 
with the account of the piece. Itis called “ Monsieur 
Mallet; or My Daughter’s Letter.”’ 

| “Asa drama, itis far superior to the great majori- 
| ty of modern pieces assuming to belong to a much 








writer who has reviewed Pelham in this number of higher class; and, as a picture of national manners, 
the North American takes precisely the same ground | 


it is one of the richest and raciest things of the sort 
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we have seen for a long sian. This piece, nowover, 
might be tried in vain at any other theatre ; it would 
certainly fail—not from any want of intrinsic merit, 
but simply from want of actors capable of filling the 
parts. The Adelphi is rich in American characters, 
from the genoo-ine rigglar, who hugs a musket, to the 
Major- -General of Militia, who keeps his men in spir- 
its—at so much per glass. On this oceasion, Mr. 
Benson Hill personated a dignitary of the latter de- 
scription with admirable truth ; bringing out every 
comic or ridiculous peculiarity in the American char- 
acter with great effect. Mr. Buckstone was a mem- 
ber of Congress from Otsego county, and exhibited an 
excellent portrait of the vain, rude, blustering, bully- 
ing, ignorant Kentuckian. Mr. T. P. Cooke was a 
German settler from the Blue Mountains—a character 
by the way, which, being one of almost unmixed bru- 
tality, is by no means suited to an actor, who, in spite 


of himself, invests with the dignity of sentiment or) 


passion every thing he touches. Mr. Yates was a 
nigger-help, or black servant, with a great taste for 
the stage, and blundered some spoutings from Shak-a- 
spear with much spirit. The other characters were 
well sustained, particularly those of Mr. 
and Mrs. Yates,—excepting that of Mr. Mathews. To 
describe as being simply ‘well sustained,’ a character, | 
which, between every burst of laughter produced au- 
dible sobs from various classes of the audience,— 
would be to libel our own taste and feeling. 

‘* The following is a very brief outline of the plot :— 
Monsieur Mallet, 
Brigadier of the grand army, is living in exile at Bos- 
ton. His fortunes had been ruined, his health injured, 
the death-bed of his wife denied the consolation of his 
presence, his daughter and his country lost to him, 
perhaps, for ever, by his devoted adherence to the 
fortunes of his imperial master—but at every new 
blow of misfortune, the gallant Frenchman only cried 
with higher devotion, though sometimes with a falter- 
ing voice, Vive la Gloire !—Vive lhonneur !—Vive la 
patrie! Now, however, when the excitement of the 
struggle is over, the heart of the exile turns with a 
deep and exclusive yearving to that beloved and for- 
saken daughter, who is country, fortune, king, every 
thing on earth to him in one. In vain he inquires, 
day after day, at the post-office ; there is no letter. 
The poor father is in despair. 

In the meanwhile, Adelaide herself has arrived at 
Boston in search of her father, having received the 
protection, during the passage, of a young English- 
man, whom she rewards with her heart. The Eng- 
lishman, Oriando Stapleton, introduces her to his 
father’s agent, Mr. Franklin Paterson; but he having 
orders from his correspondent to prevent any improp- 
er marriage, on the part of the young man, and, 
above all, to keep him from the stage, for which he 
has a passion, bands over the lady to the proprietors 
of a boarding house, concealing from Orlando the 
place of her retreat. Some amusing equiroques now 
ensue, caused by the appearance of another young 
couple, who have run away to be married ; 
of this second heroine being directed to Adelaide as 
his daughter; and Mallet, when, at length, he is con- 
vinced that his child has arrived, running to the em- 
brace of the runaway, Keziah Van Gunnery. The 
important letter, Mallet had previously learnt, was ac- 
tually in the office, and had been so for three months; | 
but the ‘man of letters,’ very properly conceiving, | 
that a document addressed to Mallet, could not possi- 
bly have been intended for one who called himself 
Malley, had invariably answered ‘no,’ to inquiries. 
The letter at last turns out to be, not from his daugh- 
ter, but from the French authorities, informing him, 
that his estates are restored, and his sentence of exile 
repealed. The lost daughter is found and both pairs 
of lovers made happy.”’ 


Wilkinson | 


- - | 
formerly a French nobleman, and 


the father | 


A New Farce. 

A new farce, by Peake, is mentioned in the latest 
London literary papers as on the eve of being pro- 
duced in that city. The author is said to have picked 
up the subject it ona visit to Boulogne last year. 
This is abetter way of “taking from the French” 
than farce-writers usually adopt. 

Kean. 

Kean, it appears, has been compelled to relinquish 
his engagement at Covent Garden, for the present, in 
consequence of the illnesss that attacked him on the 
night he was to play Richard 11. 

MECHANISM, 
A new Invention. 
A mechanical invention, a model of which is now 





»| exbibited in the dome of the Capital at Washington, 


has attracted great notice. It is a Carriage which is 
continually whirling round the rotunda, and seen by 
every one who enter the dome. It is greatly admired. 
Several persons may set in it, and, with the utmost 
ease, be drawn about the hall with a common cotton 
| thread, so almost entirely has the contrivance over- 
| come the great difficulty in mechanics—triction. A 
gentleman now in Washington speaking of it ina 
letter, observes “‘it is astonishing to what an extent 
this beautiful, and at the same time simple invention, 
has overcome resistance; andthe almost total ab- 
sence of complexity in the structure, is that which 
most inspires confidence in its performance.” 











MISCELLANY. 





JosePpH Ropman Drake. 
Every lover of poetry has read Halleck’s beautiful 
elegiac lines, beginning, 
** Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise ;” 
but perhaps many of our readers may never have 
/heard of the gifted individual whose untimely end 
they deplore. Yet not even Halleck himself, nor 
| Bryant, nor any of the proud ones of song whom our 
'country has yet produced, possess a larger share of 
natural genius, or of natural goodness, or a greater 
| abundance of any of those qualities which make a man 
|admired and beloved, than did Joseph Rodman Drake. 
I am not going to write his biography; for, though I 
would w illingly do so, I am not possessed of sufficient 
materials. But he has been recalled to my mind by 
looking over the leaves of a miscellany in which are 
treasured some of his brilliant gems of thought; and 
i cannot forbear to say a few words about him ; for 
out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth—and | have thought of nothing else for the whole 
afternoon. 

The first time [ ever saw him was much such a day 
as this. The tardy spring had at length assumed a 
smile, and nature ‘stood, like a hound in the leash, 
ready to burst forth at a whisper. The whisper came. 
The balmy south wind played among the leafless 
| branches of the trees, and buds and blossoms broke 
| forth at the summons so rapidly that one might al- 
|most see them grow. I was in the country at the 
time; and rambling out from the house of a relative, 
| with whom I had been spending a week or two, | 
| pursued my way along an unfrequented road towards 

the water, now looking at this thing, and now at that; 
at one time perhaps throwing a pebble at some little 
bird which began to twitter in anticipation of the ap- 
proaching summer, and at another extending my- 
self on the green grass that had already sprung up by 
the road side; (for I was a little boy at the time, and 
my frolic heart leaped and danced at the sight of the 
blue sky, and the sunny slope, and the budding 
branches, ,) when my attention was suddenly arrested 
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by the appearance of a gentleman, who was _reclin- 
ing under a tree on the summit of a hillock before 
me. The little mound had for many years been oc- 
cupied by two or three families, who resided in that 
neighborhood, as a grave-yard ; and it was beside one 
of the stones that marked the last earthly abodes 
of the uneonscious tenants below, that | first saw Jo- 
seph Rodinan Drake. There was a book in his hand, 
but he was not perusing it; and there was a tearon 
his cheek, for which, when I afterwards came to 
know his history better, I was at no loss to account. 
He was too deeply plunged in thought to perceive 
ine; and | was too much awed by the feelings which 
his sad abstraction, the wrapt and melancholy solem- 
nity of his countenanee occasioned, to dare approach 
any nearer towards him, At last he saw me, and 
straight driving away the dark memories which had 
been thronging through his mind, he beckoned me 
towards him, and endeavored to draw me into con- 
versation. When at length his gentle demeanor won 
my confidence, and I began to answer his inquiries, 
he seemed pleased with my childish prattle; and I 
became so delighted with the interesting stranger 
that | was loth to part from him. 

We met afterwards, once or twice, when I had 
grown up to bea young man; and every succeeding 
opportewity of further acquaintance confirmed, more 
and more, the predilection which our first interview 
created inmy mind. 

After a time the circumstances of life placed a 
wide distance between us. He had become united to 
the daughter of a wealthy and respectable gentleman 
of this city, with whom he was making the tour of 
Europe, and I, with my parents, was called away by 
certain reverses of fortune, which it is unnecessary to 
relate, to a distant part of our land. When, after 
two or three years, | returned again, one of the first 
excursions which I made was a visit to the relative be- 
fore mentioned; and in the evening, invited out by 
the pleasant breeze, and the delightful moonlight 
beauty of nature, (for it was in the summer season) | 
rambled, without any fixed intention, towards the spot 
where several years before [ had met the subject of 
my remarks. It was a glorious night. The Sound, 
which flowed along at a little distance from me, flash- 
ed as brightly in the moonbeams as if it were a flood 
of molten silver. The leaves of the surrounding 
trees glittered as they quivered in the ray, and their 
rustling came on the ear with a soft, tinkling, music- 
al sound, like that of far off bells. As I approached 
the little mound, | saw that “the graveyard bore an 
added stone,”’ by which Lwas too surely informed 
that death had sent another tenant to the dreamless 
abode, and my fluttering heart seemed to thrill with 
a presentiment of the individual. Conjecture was 
soon made certainty ; for as | approached the neat 
marble monument which mourning kindred had erect- 
ed over his remains, I read by the moonlight, the 
name of Joseph Rodman Drake, aid underneath, as 
a fitting epitaph, a couplet from Halleck’s beautiful 
lines, 

“None knew him but to love him, 
Nor named him but to praise.” 

Of the uncommon poetic genius of this young man, 
who was cut off in the very morning of his existence, 
but few are qualified to speak ; for but few know what 
rich evidences of intellectual greatness he left. I 
have read many unpublished effusions from his pen 
which would not discredit any living writer, and some 
of which would confer credit on the best. But per- 
haps | am doing wrong to speak of these ; for there 
are some private reasons why they are not given to 
the public, and however much the circumstance is to 
be regretted, it is not for me to lift the veil. Some 
of the effusions of his “eagle genius,’’ however have 
been published, and republished, and read, and re- 








read, and admired, until they are familiar to every 
lover of poetry, and are hoarded in the memory 
amongst the beautiful creations of the muse, which 
“the heart delights to love and cherish ever. Among 
these is that truly noble lyric, The American Flag, 
which has been attributed to Halleck. ‘These two 
gifted sons of song were intimate friends, and wrote 
many of their pieces ina sort of literary copartner- 
ship, like that which existed Letween Beaumont and 
Fletcher. It is therefore difficult, in some instances, 
positively to assert the authorship; but in relation to 
the American Flag | know from Mr. Halleck’s own 
lips, that all his share in itis the four concluding lines. 

Having spoken of this beautiful production in con- 
nexion withthe name of its lamented author, perhaps 
my readers may not think it out of place, if Leonclude 
my remarks by copying it here. Every one of them 
has doubtless read it before—but who will not be 
pleased to read it again! and surely so much space 
in the Critic cannot be better appropriated than in 
preserving these uncommonly admirable stanzas 
They cannot be perused too often. 


The American Flee. 


When Freedom from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there! 
She mingled with its gorgeous dies 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
Ani striped its pure, celestial white, 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then, from his mansions in the sun, 
She called her eagle-bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen Jand ! 
Majestic monarch of the cloud !— 
Who rearest aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest-trumping loud, 
And see the lightning-lances driven, 
When stride the warriors of the storm, 
Aud rolls the thunder-drum of heaven! 


Child of the Sun! to thee ‘tis given 
To guard the banner of the free— 

To hover in the sulphur smoke, 

To ward away the battle stro\e, 

And bid its blendings shine afar, 

Like rainbow on the cloud of war, 
The harbinger of victory ! 


Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high! 
When speaks the signal-trumpet’s tone, 
And the long line comes gleamivg on, 
(Ere yet thelife-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet,) 
Each soldier’s eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy meteor glories burn, 
And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance ! 
And when the cannon’s mouthings loud, 
Heave in wild wreaths the batile-shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall ! 
There shall thy victor-glances glow, 

And cowering foes shail sink beneath 
Fach gallant arm that strikes below 

That lovely messenger of death. 


Flag of the seas! on ocean’s wave, 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave, 
Wien Death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Kefore the broadsice’s reeling rack. 
The dying wanderer of the sea 

Shail look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors tly, 

In triumph, o’er his closing eye. 


Flag of the free heart’s only home, 

By angel hands to valor given! 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven! 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us!” 
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ESSAY. 





NEWSPAPERS. 


In one ofthe numbers of Dr. Johnson’s Idler, that 
great moralist, after citing the jocular definition of 


Sir Henry Wotton,—that an ambassador is a man of 


virtue sent abroad to tell lies for the advantage of his 
country ; and a news-writer a man without virtue, who 
writes lies at heme for his own profit,—continues the 
sarcasm with this serious addition, that news-paper 
compositions require neither genius nor knowledge, 
neither industry nor sprightliness; but that contempt 
of shame, and indifference to truth are absolutely ne- 
cessary.} 

Few authors of any age or country have been more 
correct in morals, more forcible in argument, or more 
eloquent in language, than Dr. Johnson, justly 
termed the Colossus of English literature; and opin- 
ions uttered by him are entitled to a deferential con- 
sideration, which the mind refuses to pay, except to 
the mostexalted among men. Yet even he, profound 
as he was in ethics, was sometimes guilty of erroneous 
dogmas; thoroughly acquainted with literature, and 


possessed of wonderfully acute discrimination of 


mind, his criticisms were occasionally inaccurate ; 
and endeavoring, as he certainly did, to govern his 
conduct and writings by Christian precepts, he was 
often rude and uncharitable, and sometimes cruelly 
unjust. 

He has himself told us, in another place, that point- 
ed sentences must generally sacrifice something of 
truth for the sake of conciseness; and he who exam- 
ines with care the application of that which we 
have quoted above, will readily agree that he has ex- 
hibited an instance of the correctness of his own re- 
mark. There is no species of literary composition so 
extensively read, or so eagerly sought after, as that 
which he pronounces senseless and false; and this fact, 
in itself, seems an ample refutation of the opinion, as 
applied to the newspapers of the present day. If uni- 
form want of probity were a characteristic of public 


journals, no reader could be long deceived by their 


statements. After being misled, for a few times, he 
would view them at first with suspicion, then treat 
them with neglect, and finally with contempt. The 
mind naturaliy revolts from falsehood; and he who 
invariably commits it is universally despised. 

That during times of public excitement, occasioned 
by war, or any cause of great national importance, 
in which the feelings, passions, or prejudices of a 
great multitude of men are engaged, a strong in- 
ducement is held out to the venality of public writers to 
deceive those who place confidence in their assertions, 
for the purpose of forwarding some partisan object, or 
individual interest, isundoubtedly true. But to sup- 
pose that these temptations are invariably yielded to, 
or insuch a degree as to authorize a general censure, 
or that the conductors of the periodical press, asa 
body, are more venal than any other class of commu- 
nity, is both ungenerous and unjust. Indeed, in no 
branch of literature is implicit veracity more indispen- 
sably requisite, than in newspaper writing; for the 
advocates of every variety of doctrine, in letters, in 
polities, and in religion, view the conduct of each oth- 
er with arguseyes ; and pro sooner is an error com- 
mitted by one, than all the others are loud in censure 
or abuse. Where there issuch acertainty that false- 
hood will be detected and exposed, truth ceases to be 
a merit, and becomes an act of necessity. 

As to the literary merits of editorial effusions, 
which the great moralist has also impugned, it would 
be poorly worth while to say much in their defence, 
inasmucli as articles of news are not written with a 
view to impart the graces of style, but merely to con- 
vey information in the briefest possible phrase. The 


conductor of a news-journal, who should delay his pa- 
per to decide between different modes of equivalent 
expression, or to measure his sentences by a rhetoric- 
al scale, would find that his patronage would be 
gradually transferred to writers less nice, but more 
expeditious ; and the loss of business would be but 
poorly compensated by the plaudits of the few who 
might admire him for his style. Business language 
is fully adequate to the announcement of business 
transactions. While the mind of Addison was pon- 
dering on what terms to express the death of his 
Queen, the pen of an accountant communicated the 
intelligence. He who relates the event of a battle, 
the efiects of a whirlwind, or the political or com- 
mercial condition of his own, or of another country, is 
not looked to so much for an elegant flow of thought, 
or gracefulness of diction, as for accuracy of investi- 
gation and correctness of statement; and, provided 
he utters only the truth, the particular mode is @ mat- 
ter of but little importance. ‘‘ The abstract and brief 
chronicles of the times’’ are not penned with the fas- 
tidiousness of an author who addresses himself “ to 
time and to eternity ;” they are not expected to sur- 
vive the day of their birth; and, if they do, they are 
referred to for their facts, and not for their language. 

But even on the ground of literary merit, news-jour- 
nals might be defended; since they frequently con- 
tain the speculations of the wise, the maxims of the 
sententious, the sallies of the playful, the lightning 
gleams of genius, and the sparkling corruscations of 
wit. Where have the best of our political essays ori- 
ginated? In newspapers. Where have some of our 
deepest views of government, and profoundest theo- 
ries in science first been communicated to the public 
mind? In newspapers. Where have some of the 
loftiest bards first tried the muse’s wing! Again we 
answer, in newspapers. But we are treating the sub- 
ject too seriously; for the great Johnson himself, not- 
withstanding his tart remark, probably written ina 
moment of irritation, was a contributor to the col- 
umns of some of the newspapers of his day, as many 
writers, at the present time, among the literary “‘ mag- 
nates of the land”’ are conductors of others. If they 
require not genius, why are Moore and Bryant nunm- 
bered among their editors? If they require notlearn- 
ing, why is Walsh? If contempt of shame and indif- 
ference to truth are absolutely necessary, why is ei- 
ther of the three? These names are not cited be- 
cause they are the only ones which might be adduced ; 
but because they are the first that occur. 

No: a newspaper is a picture of the mazy concerns 
of life, in which all may find something to please. It 
has commercial intelligence for the busy; charades 
for the idle; accounts of wars and rumors of wars for 
the politician; law reports for the litigious; poetry 
for the sentimental; precepts for the sententious ; 
the bills of mortality forthe old ; and a list of mar- 
riages for the young. There arethousands who have 
no other object in reading than amusement, and 
amusement without the fatigue of much thought. 
He who finds innocent and attractive employment for 
this numerous class, and thus preserves them from 
the listleness oftotal vacuity, is certainly deserving 
of thanks. But we cannot proceed further in our dis 
quisition. The ever-welcome carrier has just thrown 
in the mystic sheet— 





| “______His map of busy life, 
A folio of four pages, happy work |” 


and we must cease awhile to be a writer, that we may 
read its diversified contents : 


“_____ The grand debate, 
The popular harangue, the tart reply, 
The logic, aud the wisdom, and the wit, 
And the loud laugh—I Jong to know thein all; 
1 burn to eet the imprisoned wranglers free, 
And give them voice and utterance once again. 
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“ Will you believe the world ? 
I thought you knew it better than to take 
An accusation for a sentencs.’’— Werner. 
THERE is nothing more true than the saying of Hor- 
ace, that it is sweet to remember those things which it 
was hard to suffer. In youth we listen to the promis- 
es of hope, and look forward to the future with con- 
fidence for their fulfilment. But as years roll by, 
the sanguineness of our character becomes dimin- 
ished; disappointment after disappointment has oc- 
curred to cloud the prospect; and we turn more fre- 
quently and with more fondness to the contempla- 
tion of the past, in proportion as the field is lessened 
whereon fancy was wont to build her delusive fabrics. 
for my own part, in my early years L possessed a 
wild and wayward spirit, that thirsted for chou 
and renown; and by some path or other I was deter- 
mined to ascend the height of fame. It would be 
vain to account the various exploits by which I suc- 
cessively sought to accomplish my object: suflice it 
to say that in all | was disappointed; and that now, 
at the age of nearly sixty years, occupied as the 
teacher of some eighteen or twenty boys, in an ob- 
secure village, beyond which | am scarcely known, I 
can lock back over the toils and perils of an active 
life, with a degree of tranquil pleasure that the anti- 
cipation of my proudest scheme never afforded. In- 
deed, oftentimes of an afternoon, lulled by the drow- 
sy murmurs of my little school, | become entirely un- 
conscious of the realities around me, and live over 
some long passed period, amidst scenes and compan- 
ions that the talismanic power of memory can alone 
restore. Among the companions of formerdays thus 
brought before me, I often think of one with whom | 
was acquainted in some trying scenes both of adversi- 
ty and prosperity; and several curious incidents in 
the life of whom, if the reader can spare time to pe- 
ruse the garrulous effusions of an old man, he will 
find related in the tollowing story. 
On the edge of one of the finest and most fertile 
prairies in Illinois, and in the midst of a grove of 
stately locusttrees, the foliage of which, in the sum- 
mer season almost hid it from the sight, there stood a 
few years ago, (and it stands there still, no doubt, un- 
less the prairie-fires have reached it, and consumed 
its perishable walis) a little log-cabin, so humble and 
lowly in its outward appearance, that it scarcely won 
a momentary glance from the travellers who chanced 
to pass that way. It was situated on a gentle acclivi- 
ty, just under the brow of the forest, the lofty and 
leafy branches of which, as soon as the sun attained 
the meridian, cast over ita deep and agreeable shade. 
Jehind the cottage, at the distance of about a hun- 
dred yards, a rivulet meandered in many curious 
windings through the level bottom-land of the woods, 
denominated not unaptly, from the glittering translu- 
cence of its current, Silver Stream. Unlike most of 
the brooks and rivers of that savanna country, which | 
are usually stagnant during the warmest months of the 
year, the limpid tide of thisone continued to gurgle 
on its course through every season alike, thus giving 
to the prospect in the sultry afternoons of summera 
delightful richness, and gratifying the ear with its me- 
lodious flow. In front of the cottage, an immense 
prairie extended itself as far as the eye could reach, 
its surface smooth and unbroken as the bosom of 
some inland sea. Nota tree or shrub was seen to 
break the green monotony of its appearance ; but as 
the seasons varied, an innumerable succession of flow- 
ers of every hue and every combination of hues, 
sprang up, and bloomed and withered, amid that vast 


and beautiful solitude, as if nature had scattered them 
there in wanton prodigality, 
‘“To waste their sweetness on the desert air,” 

without having any salutary object in their creation, 
Philosophy, however , has, with tardy step, at last dis- 
covered the correctness of the humble Christian’s be- 
lief, that nothing is made in vain; and that these very 
flowers, which smile away their brief existence in un- 
conscious loveliness, unseen by the eye of man, are 
wisely intended to counteract or diminish, by their 
odorous breath, the latent causes of the dreadtul epi- 
demics which sometimes spread disease and death 
through that luxuriant region. 

The cabin itself was rudely constructed of unhewn 
logs, the interstices between which were filled with 
small blocks of wood and mortar. The roof was of 
rough oaken shingles, and instead of being secured 
with nails, long logs placed upon it at regular inter- 
vals, and lengthwise of the building, served to keep 
them in their places. The house had but one door and 
window, the latter furnished, (an uncommon thing in 
that wilderness country) with panes of glass. A small 
inclosure in front of the humble edifice was cultivated 
as a flower garden; and the neatness with which it 
was kept, and the taste displayed in the arrangement 
of the buds, and in disposing to the best advantage the 
few varieties of flowers and shrubs it contained, 
evinced it was the work of woman’s delicate hand. 
There were no outhouses, nor wasthere need for any ; 
for the dweller in that secluded and lowly abode had 
neither horses, nor oxen, nor lands, nor earthly rich- 
es of any kind—unless indeed we may class under that 
head a wife andtwo fine and promising boys. If these 
be treasures, he was indeed rich; for never was hus- 
band blessed with a more lovely, or more loving wife ; 
and never did the midnight prayer of a father ascend 
to heaven in behalf of more filial offspring. But be- 
sides these he had nothing—absolutely nothing. He 
was what is denominated in the language of the terri- 
tory in which he resided, a Squatter; or, in other 
words, one who, without permission, resided on and 
cultivated lands belonging to the United States. 

The Squatter was a tall, well formed man, appar- 
ently about thirty-two or three years of age. His 
countenance indicated manliness and _ intelligence ; 
and though a shade of sadness and care dwelt almost 
always upon it, there were times when his dark blue 
eyes became lighted up with uncommon vivacity. 
His conversation and manners was said by those who 
had had an opportunity of observing them, to belong 
to a rank in society much superior to that which he 
now occupied ; but the number of suchas were quali- 
fied to come to this conclusion was but small, as he 
studiously shunned society, and was seldom to be met 
with beyond the limits of the retired plantation which 
he cultivated. His wife seemed six or seven years 
younger than himself, and exhibited a combination of 
charms that are rarely found united in a single indi- 
vidual. In stature she was of the middling size, and 
her form had been moulded with faultless symmetry. 
| Her eyes were black as the sloe, and were singularly 

“adapted tothe expression of every variety of feeling. 
| Her complexion, though slightly browned by exposure 
| to the sun, was clear and transparent; and the rich 
| blood that mantled in her cheek imparted. to thema 
hue that outvied that of the roses in her garden. 

Beside this lovely woman, the expression of whose 
countenance indicated great sweetness of disposition, 
as well as intelligence, there was another female 
member of the secluded family, apparently about 
eighteen years of age, whom a stranger would at 
once have recognized, by her tall person, dignified 
deportment, auburn locks, dark blue eyes, and the 
general and strong resemblance of her countenance, 
as the sister of the Squatter. 
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Of the children, the elder, about seven years of age, 
partook in a large degree of his father’s characteris- 
tics; and the younger, not quite five, was the soften- 
ed image of his mother’s beauty. An aged negro do- 
mestic, named Mungo, whom it would be difficult to 
describe, made up the number of the little family. He 
was a short, square-built man, with a stoop in his 
shoulders, arms of uncommon length, and legs, on 
the contrary, of very disproportioned brevity. His 
face was of a deep black, which contrasted oddly 
enough with the grizzled and close curled covering 
that surmounted it, blanched by time to an almost sil- 
very whiteness. His features, and indeed his whole 
appearance, partook very largely of the African pecu- 
liarities. His forehead was low and full, terminating 
at the bottom in two bushy projections, which bore 
but little resemblance to eye-brows; beneath rolleda 
pair of dilated orbs, that might, in relation to expan- 
sion, if not brightness, have entitled Mungo to Col- 
lins’s epithet of ‘ moon-eved ;” and these were sepa- 
rated by a nose, the growth of which had been alto- 
gether lateral, for though it spread nearly half across 
his face, it protruded scarcely half an inch beyond. 
The lips underneath, however, as if to compensate for 
the deficiency of longitude in the nasal member, ex- 
tended themselves for a good inch beyond the usual pro- 
portion, till the lower one, of its own weight, curled 
over on the chin, presenting to view a row of substan- 
tial teeth, as white asdriven snow. The form of hon- 
est Mungo was in every way deserving of sucha “ hu- 
man face divine.”’ His body, from his breast to his 
hips, presented the shape of an inverted cone, and it 
was supported on legs whichseemed to have been un- 
equal to the burden, and to have bent beneath it, till 
the knees were at least half a yard asunder. 





Ihave been thus particular in describing the ap- 
pearance of the sable dumestic; because Mungo is | 
about to act a very conspicuous part in the following | 
narrative; and I could not forbear being minute in| 
speaking of one who lives so vividly in my recollec- 
tion, and who, underneath a skin of Ethiopian black- | 
ness, possessed a heart as warm and faithful as ever| 
beat ina human be som. 

It was in the spring season of the year that my sto-| 
ry commences. The brief winter of the delightful | 


In the little inclosure which surrounded the cottage 
of our Squatter, the forward flowers and plants al- 
ready began to reward the assiduous and delicate 
hand that nurtured them; and the opening buds as 
they expanded their leaves to greet the morning sun, ef- 
fused a delightful odor on the breeze, as if in grateful 
return for the care which they received. 

Such was the state of things on the evening of the 
delightful spring day on which we commence our nar- 
rative. The sun hadset in cloudless majesty behind 
the extensive forest, on the edge of which was situa- 
ted the cabinof William Wilson; (the name by which 
the Squatter was designated) and the lengthened 
shadows of the lofty trees reached far over the prai- 
rie—like the thoughts of age “ repining towards the 
past.” The family group was assembled round the 
door of their humble dwelling, conversing in a tone 
that seemed to partake somewhat of the twilight soft- 
ness of the hour. The mind ofthe squatter, like the 
shadow of his own person, as a straggling gleam of 
the setting sun fell on it, stretched itself far back to- 
wards the morning of life, and his brow wore an ex- 
pression which plainly told that the subject of his 
meditations was not altogether ofa pleasurable kind. 
He sat on the log step which led to the door of his 
rude habitation, his face partly concealed by his hand, 
on which his head was resting. His wife was beside 
him, her delicate arm—white in the twilight as the 
silvery bark of the lofty poplar trees which surround- 
ed their cabin—gently wreathed around his neck, and 
her sweet voice conversing with himin a low and 
soothing tone, as ifdesirous to dispel the memories 
that were thronging through hismind. The sister of 
William was ata little distance from him, engaged in 
teaching the younger of the boys, while the elder, just 
bevond the inclosure, was playing with a huge mastiff, 
called Pompey, which was so much a part of the fami- 
ly that I should not altogether omit him in my enu- 
meration. 

“Look yonder, look yonder, aunt Susan!” cried 
the merry urchin who was romping in the prairie 
grass with the dog, addressing himself to the sister of 
the Squatter,—‘‘ Look! yonder comes ‘Squire Bland- 


ley to see you.” 
The cheek of the conscious girl reddened at the an- 





climate in that part of our country in which J place nunciation, and she turned a furtive glance in the di- 
my scene, had passed away. and the first glance of rection pointed out by the ee boy, a was im- 
the genial sunbeams had waked inanimate nature | mediately withdrawn again, an eg ed by a deep- 
from its chilly torpor. The silvery waters of the lit-| er tinge of crimson on her face, as s e perceived that 
tle stream, which glided at a short distance behind | there was indeed a traveiler on the prairie, who had 
the log-cabin I have partially described, had cast off left the road to the settlement beyond, and was can- 
1 went gurgling and | tering along tlie path that led to their secluded abode 


their chain of ice, and once mor? - 
William started to his feet as the horseman ap- 


singing on their way through the forest. The state-! eho? : . oe 
ly trees—the oak, the sycamore, the cotton-tree, and | proached, for viewing see ae cng ee than 
all the thousand varieties which mingle their many-/ the timid eye of love dared venture to give, he recog- 
s of verdure in our| nized in him, not the welcome visiter whom his rosy 


hued foliage in one immense mas: 
- - ° . 
western woods—seemed swelling with conscious life, | $0 had announced, but a prying and pettifogging 


as the south-wind dallied around them: and all na-| /awyer who resided in the same denen - “s- ‘e 
ture began to assume an appearance of bloom, like | @ degree of impertinent curiosity pecu awd —— 
the cnet of a voung maiden, w hen the interval of. lowest members of his profession, had several times 
4 ’ | , i > 
anxious suspense is past, and she hears the anatory | endeavored to penetrate the mystery which shrouded 
declaration of her lover. Before the cottage, the prairie pag hese — i gor h!”? muttered he; 
still wore its wintry appearance; for the tall grass Curse on the quibbling wretc ‘aats a eS 
. . ‘ a 
that clothed it had escaped the fires which usually—| ‘he comes to rack my eae — bt a ef un 
kindled either by accident or desigun—spread over) tions, and make me SS che a 
. ee Mae : | dreadful secret. Eleanor,” (addressing himself to 
their surface during the autumn, d stroying whatever | Greadtul secret. ‘Je him, whose countenance had 
they encounter intheir progress. The withered herb-| the gentle being beside him, whos 1 nh age 


| ; ““ 
age rustled as the breeze passed over it, and present- | also assumed a saddened expression) Eleanor, I 
4 ; it here to meet his inquisitive eye, and an- 


i j .o| Cannot wa 

ed a vast sea of wavy undulations, not unlike those | ere t 
which agitated the bosom of the ocean. The forest | Swer to his wily gn cance Go cs Bowe late 
which fringed the opposite side, was scarcely visible | Seems to have lost its” spree tener: “pies Poo» 
from its distance ; and seemed to a fanciful view, like | shocked by the most pr oh ~ - 
the dim green outline which the weary mariner re-| even the deep pemgenger ab is ae ry wi 
joices to descry upon the verge of the deep, because it, Hot long continue to affor me c ce nt. 

| 3 | Look not so wildly, William,” replied his wife, 


speaks of a termination to his wanderings, and Is rife | . : ° 
a a thousand heart-hoarded associations. “nor attach so much importance to the aimless curi 
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TALE. 





THE SQUATTER. 
A Tale, by a Country Schoolmaster. 
ag Will you believe the world ? 


I thought you knew it better thau to take 
An accusation for a sentence.”’— Werner. 





THERE is nothing more true than the saying of Hor- 
ace, that it is sweet to remember those things which it 
was hard to suffer. In youth we listen to the promis- 
es of hope, and look forward to the future with con- 
fidence for their fulfilment. But as years roll by, 
the sanguineness of our character becomes dimin- 
ished; disappointment after disappointment has oc- 
curred to cloud the prospect; and we turn more fre- 
quently and with more fondness to the contempla- 
tion of the past, in proportion as the field is lessened 
whereon fancy was wont to build her delusive fabrics. 
For my own part, in my early years L possessed a 
wild and wayward spirit, that thirsted for adventure 
and renown; and by some path or other I was deter- 
mined to ascend the height of fame. It would be 
vain to account the various exploits by which | suc- 
cessively sought to accomplish my object: suflice it 
to say that in all I was disappointed; and that now, 
atthe age of nearly sixty years, occupied as the 
teacher of some eighteen or twenty boys, in an ob- 
secure village, beyond which | am scarcely known, I 
can lock back over the toils and perils of an active 
life, with a degree of tranquil pleasure that the anti- 
cipation of my proudest scheme never afforded. In- 
deed, oftentimes of an afternoon, lulled by the drow- 
sy murmurs of my little school, | become entirely un- 
conscious of the realities around me, and live over 
some long passed period, amidst scenes and compan- 
ions that the talismanic power of memory can alone 
restore. Among the companions of formerdays thus 
brought before me, I often think of one with whom | 
was acquainted in some trying scenes both of adversi- 
ty and prosperity ; and several curious incidents in 
the life of whom, if the reader can spare time to pe- 
ruse the garrulous effusions of an old inan, he will 
find related in the following story. 
On the edge of one of the finest and most fertile 
prairies in Illinois, and in the midst of a grove of 
stately locusttrees, the foliage of which, in the sum- 
mer season almost hid it from the sight, there stood a 
few years ago, (and it stands there still, no doubt, un- 
less the prairie-fires have reached it, and consumed 
its perishable walis) a little log-cabin, so humble and 
lowly in its outward appearance, that it scarcely won 
a momentary glance from the travellers who chanced 
to pass that way. It was situated on a gentle acclivi- 
ty, just under the brow of the forest, the lofty and 
leafy branches of which, as soon as the sun attained 
the meridian, cast over ita deep and agreeable shade. 
tehind the cottage, at the distance of about a hun- 
dred yards, a rivulet meandered in many curious 
windings through the level bottom-land of the woods, 
denominated not unaptly, from the glittering translu- 
cence of its current, Silver Stream. Unlike most of 
the brooks and rivers of that savanna country, which 
are usually stagnant during the warmest months of the 
year, the limpid tide of thisone continued to gurgle 
on its course through every season alike, thus giving 
to the prospect in the sultry afternoons of summer a 
delightful richness, and gratifying the ear with its me- 
lodious flow. In front of the cottage, an immense 
prairie extended itself as far as the eye could reach, 
its surface smooth and unbroken as the bosom of 
some inland sea. Nota tree or shrub was seen to 
break the green monotony of its appearance ; but as 
the seasons varied, an innumerable succession of flow- 
ers of every hue and every combination of hues, 
sprang up, and bloomed and withered, amid that vast 


and beautiful solitude, as if nature had scattered them 
there in wanton prodigality, 
“To waste their sweetness on the desert air,” 

without having any salutary object in their creation. 
Philosophy, however, has, with tardy step, at last dis- 
covered the correctness of the humble Christian’s be- 
lief, that nothing is made in vain; and that these very 
flowers, which smile away their brief existence in un- 
conscious loveliness, unseen by the eye of man, are 
wisely intended to counteract or diminish, by their 
odorous breath, the latent causes of the dreadtul epi- 
demics which sometimes spread disease and death 
through that luxuriant region. 

The cabin itself was rudely constructed of unhewn 
logs, the interstices between which were filled with 
small blocks of wood and mortar. The roof was of 
rough oaken shingles, and instead of being secured 
with nails, long logs placed upon it at regular inter- 
vals, and lengthwise of the building, served to keep 
them in their places. The house had but one door and 
window, the latter furnished, (an uncommon thing in 
that wilderness country) with panes of glass. A small 
inclosure in front of the humble edifice was cultivated 
as a flower garden; and the neatness with which it 
was kept, and the taste displayed in the arrangement 
of the buds, and in disposing to the best advantage the 
few varieties of flowers aud shrubs it contained, 
evinced it was the work of woman’s delicate hand. 
There were no outhouses, nor wasthere need for any ; 
for the dweller in that secluded and lowly abode had 
neither horses, nor oxen, nor lands, nor earthly rich- 
es of any kind—unless indeed we may class under that 
head a wife andtwo fine and promising boys. If these 
be treasures, he was indeed rich; for never was hus- 
band blessed with a more lovely, or more loving wife ; 
and never did the midnight prayer of a father ascend 
to heaven in behalf of more filial offspring. But be- 
sides these he had nothing—absolutely nothing. He 
was what is denominated inthe language of the terri- 
tory in which he resided, a Squatter; or, in other 
words, one who, without permission, resided on and 
cultivated lands belonging to the United States. 

The Squatter was a tall, well formed man, appar- 
ently about thirty-two or three years of age. His 
countenance indicated manliness and _ intelligence ; 
and though a shade of sadness and care dwelt almost 
always upon it, there weretimes when his dark blue 
eyes became lighted up with uncommon vivacity. 
His conversation and manners was said by those who 
had had an opportunity of observing them, to belong 
to a rank in society much superior to that which he 
now occupied ; but the number of such as were quali- 
fied to come to this conclusion was but small, as he 
studiously shunned society, and was seldom to be met 
with beyond the limits of the retired plantation which 
he cultivated. His wife seemed six or seven years 
younger than himself, and exhibited a combination of 
charms that are rarely found united in a single indi- 
vidual. Instature she was of the middling size, and 
her form had been moulded with faultless symmetry. 
| Her eyes were black as the sloe, and were singularly 
| adapted tothe expression of every variety of feeling. 
| Her complexion, though slightly browned by exposure 
/to the sun, was clear and transparent; and the rich 
| blood that mantled in her cheek imparted. to thema 
hue that outvied that of the roses in her garden. 

Beside this lovely woman, the expression of whose 
countenance indicated great sweetness of disposition, 
|as well as intelligence, there was another female 
;member of the secluded family, apparently about 
eighteen years of age, whom a stranger would at 
once have recognized, by her tall person, dignified 
deportment, auburn locks, dark blue eyes, and the 
general and strong resemblance of her countenance, 
as the sister of the Squatter. 
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Of the children, the elder, aboutseven years of age, 
partook in alarge degree of his father’s characteris- 
tics ; and the younger, not quite five, was the soften- 
ed image of his mother’s beauty. An aged negro do- 
mestic, named Mungo, whom it would be difficult to 
describe, made up the number of the little family. He 
was a short, square-built man, with a stoop in his 
shoulders, arms of uncommon length, and legs, on 
the contrary, of very disproportioned brevity. His 
face was of a deep black, which contrasted oddly 
enough with the grizzled and close curled covering 
that surmounted it, blanched by time to an almost sil- 
very whiteness. His features, and indeed his whole 
appearance, partook very largely of the African pecu- 
liarities. His forehead was low and full, terminating 
at the bottom in two bushy projections, which bore 
but little resemblance to eye-brows; beneath rolleda 
pair of dilated orbs, that might, in relation to expan- 
sion, if not brightness, have entitled Mungo to Col- 
lins’s epithet of “‘ moon-eved ;”’ and these were sepa- 
rated by a nose, the growth of which had been alto- 
gether lateral, for though it spread nearly half across 
his face, it protruded scarcely half an inch beyond. 
The lips underneath, however, as if to compensate for 
the deficiency of longitude in the nasal member, ex- 

tended themselves for a good inch beyond the usual pro- 
| portion, till the lower one, of its own weight, curled 

over on the chin, presenting to view a row of substan- 
tial teeth, as white asdriven snow. The formof hon- 
est Mungo was in every way deserving of sucha “ hu- 
man face divine.”’ His body, from his breast to his 
hips, presented the shape of an inverted cone, and it 
was supported on legs which seemed to have been un- 
equal to the burden, and to have bent beneath it, till 
the knees were at least half a yard asunder. 

Ihave been thus particular in describing the ap- 
pearance of the sable domestic; because Mungo is 
about to act a very conSpicnous part in the following 
narrative ; and | could not forbear being minute in 
speaking of one who lives so vividly in my recollec- 
tion, and who, underneath a skin of Ethiopian black- 





ness, possessed a heart as warm and faithful as mi - 


beat ina human be som. 


It was in the spring season of the vear that my sto- | 
ry commences. The brief winter of the delightful | 


In the little inclosure which surrounded the cottage 
of our Squatter, the forward flowers and plants al- 
ready began to reward the assiduous and delicate 
hand that nurtured them; and the opening buds as 
they expanded their leaves to greet the morning sun, ef- 
fused a delightful odor on the breeze, as if in grateful 
return for the care which they received. 

Such was the state of things on the evening of the 
delightful spring day on which we commence our nar- 
rative. The sun hadset in cloudless majesty behind 
the extensive forest, on the edge of which was situa- 
ted the cabin of William Wilson; (the name by which 
the Squatter was designated) and the lengthened 
shadows of the lofty trees reached far over the prai- 
rie—like the thoughts of age “‘ repining towards the 
past.” The family group was assembled round the 
door of their humble dwelling, conversing in a tone 
that seemed to partake somewhat of the twilight soft- 
ness of the hour. The mind ofthe squatter, like the 
shadow of his own person, as a straggling gleam of 
the setting sun fell on it, stretched itself far back to- 
wards the morning of life, and his brow wore an ex- 
pression which plainly told that the subject of his 
meditations was not altogether of a pleasurable kind. 
He sat on the log step which led to the door of his 
rude habitation, his face partly concealed by his hand, 
on which his head was resting. His wife was beside 
him, her delicate arm—white in the twilight as the 
silvery bark of the lofty poplar trees which surround- 
ed their cabin—gently wreathed around his neck, and 
her sweet voice conversing with himin a low and 
soothing tone, as if desirous to dispel the memories 
that were thronging through his mind. The sister of 
William was ata little distance from him, engaged in 
teaching the younger of the boys, while the elder, just 
beyond the inclosure, was playing with a huge mastiff, 





called Pompey, which was so much a part of the fami- 
'ly that [ sbould not altogether omit him in my enu- 
meration. 

“ Look yonder, look yonder, aunt Susan!” cried 
the merry urchin who was romping in the prairie 





crass with the dog, addressing himself to the sister of 
the Squatter,—“ Look! yonder comes ‘Squire Bland- 


ley to see you.” 
The cheek of the conscious girl reddened at the an- 


climate in that part of our country in which J place | DUnciation, and she turned a furtive glance in the di- 


my scene, had passed away, and the first glance of 
the genial sunbeams had waked inanimate nature 
from its chilly torpor. The silvery waters of the lit- 


singing on their way through the forest. The state- 
ly trees—the oak, the sycamore, the cotton-tree, and 
all the thousand varieties which mingle their many- 
hued foliage in one immense mass of verdure in our 
western woods—seemed swelling with conscious life, 
as the south-wind dallied around them; and all na- 
ture began to assume an appearance of bloom, like 
the cheek of a young maiden, when the interval of 
anxious suspense is past, and she hears the amatory 
declaration of her lover. Before the cottage, the prairie 
still wore its wintry appearance; for the tall grass 
that clothed it had escaped the fires which usually— 
kindled either by accident or desigu—spread over 
their surface during the autumn, d stroying whatever 
they encounter in their progress. The withered herb- 
age rustled as the breeze passed over it, and present- 
ed a vast sea of wavy undulations, not unlike those 
which agitated the bosom of the ocean. The forest 
which fringed the opposite side, was scarcely visible 
from its distance ; and seemed to a fanciful view, like 
the dim green outline which the weary mariner re- 
joices to descry upon the verge of the deep, because it 
speaks of a termination to his wanderings, and is rife 
with a thousand heart-hoarded associations. 
No. 23, , a 








tle stream, which glided at a short distance behind | 


the log-cabin I have partially described, had cast off) left the road t , 
their chain of ice, and once more went gurgling and | tering along the path that led to their secluded abode 





rection pointed out by the merry boy, which was im- 


mediately withdrawn again, and succr sded by a deep- 


| er tinge of crimson on her face, as she perceived that 


there was indeed a traveller on the prairie, who had 
o the settlement beyond, and was can- 


William started to his feet as the horseman ap- 
proached, for viewing him with a steadier gaze than 
the timid eye of love dared venture to give, he recog- 
nized in him, not the welcome visiter whom his rosy 
son had announced, but a prying and pettifogging 
lawyer who resided in the same village, and who, with 
a degree of impertinent curiosity peculiar to the 
lowest members of his profession, had several times 
endeavored to penetrate the mystery which shrouded 
the circumstances of the Squatter. 

“Curse on the quibbling wretch!’ muttered he; 
‘he comes to rack my heart again with his idle ques- 
tions, and make me tremble for the safety of my 
dreadful secret. Eleanor,’ (addressing himself to 
the gentle being beside him, whose countenance had 
also assumed a saddened expression) ‘Eleanor, [ 
cannot wait here to meet his inquisitive eye, and an- 
swer to his wily interrogations. My heart of late 
seems to have lost its firmness, and my nerves are 
shocked by the most trivial occurrences. I fear that 
even the deep solitude of this wilderness country will 
not long continue to afford me concealment.” 

“Look not so wildly, William,” replied his wife, 
“nor attach so much importance to the aimless curj 
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osity of yonder lawyer. His visit will doubtless be | interior of my hut. Still, however, Lam only a Squat- 
brief; and whatever be its object, it cannot be possi- | ter, without the means of rendering any suitable ac- 
ble that any suspicion— /commodation to a person of your situation in life, and 
“Do not name that dreadful, that hateful occur- you will excuse me, therefore, if 1 do not press you to 
rence,” said he, interrupting her,—‘‘ Do not name it, | prolong your visit.” 
Eleanor, lest the winds should reveal the secret, and) ‘Certainly, certainly,’ said the imperturbable law- 
I should yet meet the fate so narrowly avoided. It is yer, who had quietly seated himself in a chair beside 
not for myself—not on my own account, my best be- | the opening that served the purpose of a window, and 
loved, that my heart has grown so feverish and faint. | was already busily engaged in looking over a bundle 
But when I think of you, and these dear pledges of | of newspapers that he had drawn from his pocket. 
our love, and the indelible ignominy which would fall | “ Let me sce what news we have from the eastward,” 


» upontheir names, and pursue them with a hissing 


| 
mockery through life, I experience a degree of trepi- | 
dation which it is not in the power of reason to calm. , 
But no, I will not avoid the face of this talking fool—I | 
will not hide myself from his sight; but will rather 
confront him, eye to eye, and frown the inquisitiveness | 
of his petty soul into silence.” 

The object of the Squatter’s biting reinarks had by 
this time drawn near to the inclosure. He was a 
short, thin man, of rather a cadaverous complexion, 
with light blue eyes, which turned from side to side 
with a quick and restless expression. His face was 
lean and wrinkled, his nose long and sharp, and his 
hair of a reddish cast, closely shaven, and combed 
down with the utmost precision. In form he was) 
muscular ; his shoulders were broad and square ; and 
his legs, which were clad in pantaloons that fitted | 
tightly to his flesh, were long, bony, and dispropor- 
tioned. On his head he wore a hat which had evi- 
denily seen much service, for it had been in constant 
use until not a fibre of the nap was left, and it had 
acquired, from long exposure to wind and weather,a 
hue almost as red as the hair which it covered. He 
was dressed in a suit of coarse apparel, which seemed 
scarcely more modern than the beaver, exhibiting as 
it did in every seam, and indeed in every part of the 
thread-bare surface, the ravages of the brush, 

As soon as he succeeded in checking the speed of 
his horse, and breaking him into a gait that allowed 
him the use of his lungs, he cried outin atone of voice 
meant to be conciliatory, *‘ How d’do, how d’ do, 
neighbor Wilson. Glad to see you. Stopped this 
way to have alittle pleasant chat, and hear what news 
are stirring. Hope your family is all well?” 

‘My family is well,” replied William Wilson, “and 
as for news, [ have none to communicate that will 
make it worth your while to dismount.” 

“Must alight—must alight’’—said the talkative 
lawyer, at the same time getting down from his saddle, 
and throwing the bridle over one of the stakes of the 
inclosure. ‘‘ Have rode my animal hard, and must 
rest awhile. Can’t stay long: going to upper county 
court. Full of business—always busy. Any thing 
to do in my line, happy to attend to it, Charges 
moderate.” 

“«T have no occasion for your advice at the present 
time,” responded the Squatter, as he led the way into 
the house, evidently displeased at being forced to act 
the part of host whether he would or not. The law- 
yer followed him, with a short quick step, casting a 
furtive glance around on every article in the apart- 
ment he was entering, actuated by that intense and 
restless curiosity which was one of his strongest char- 
acteristics. 

‘“‘ Snug cabin you have got here, Mr. Wilson,” said 
he, “very snug cabin for a squatter.” 

A blush mounted to the forehead of William Wilson 
at being thus uncourteously addressed by the appella- 
tion which he knew was generally applied, in the lan- 
guage of the country, to persons w ho like himself had 
settled, without permission, on publié lands; but he 
endeavored to suppress his emotion as he answered, 
“Yes, Mr. Facias, seven years of incessant toil have 
collected some few comforts around me, and enabled 





me to give some little appearance of snugness to the 


continued he; and he kept on humming over the con- 
tents of the papers, until his attention became sudden- 
ly more decply rivetted by an article which seemed to 
possess particular interest. ‘ Bless my eyes!” ex- 
claimed he “ what have we here?—‘* A person taken 
up on suspicion of being the murderer of Thornton, 


| about eight years ago.’ —Ay, I recollect the circum- 


stance. I passed through the village a few days afics 
Woodville made his escape. Itwas the talk of the 
whole country. 1] am glad they have got, the villian. 
But let me finish the paragraph.” He then turned 
his eyes again upon the passage, and continued to read 
along in a humming and half articulate manner as fol- 
lows. ‘Proved on examination not to bethe person. 
sy certain circumstances which have recently trans- 
pired, it is believed that the real murderer is now liv- 
ing in one of the westernstates, under an assumed 
name. Measures have been taken to ascertain the 
truth of this supposition, and the Governor has issued 
a proclamation, doubling the reward formerly offer- 
ed for his apprehension. [tis thought that he can- 
not much longer elude the vigilance of the defeated 
laws.” 

The lawyer was here interrupted by a shrick from 
Eleanor, who trembling in every limb, and pale as a 
statue, had fainted in the arms of the Squatter. 

From the time that he commenced reading, her at- 
tention had been fastened on him with increasing agi- 
tation, until her overwrought mind could no longe: 
endure the struggle of her emotions, and she had 
sunk insensible on the bosom of her husband. From 
some cause or other, probably anxiety occasioned by 
the situation of his partner, William seemed also la- 
boring under deep emotion. ‘The blood had forsak- 
en his Kips, and drops of perspiration stood upon his 
forehead. His sister, scarcely less agitated, had 
rushed into the apartment when the faint scream of 
Eleanor reached her ear, and as she cast a rapid 
glance around on the different members of the group, 
an eye skilled in the language of the countenanc: 
might have detected the struggle of very complicated 
and contrary feelings. The whole group presented a 
scene of confusion and distress which words are not 
adequate correctly to describe. 

“ Bless me !”’ cried the astonished lawyer, bustling 
about and gathering up his papers, “ bless me! what 
have I done ?”’ 

“‘ Nothing !” sternly responded the quivering and 
husky voice of the Squatter. “It is an attack of a 
complaint to which my wiie is sometimes liable; she 
will shortly recover.” 

Eleanor now opened her eyes, and casting them 
wildly around, muttered a few incoherent words, the 
purport of which ihe lawyer’s quick ears were not 
able to glean. Her senses, however, seeined sudden- 
ly to return to her, and rising from the recumbent pos- 
ture into which she had sunk, and assuming a languid 
smile, she execnsed herself ina faint voice, to Mr. Fa- 
cias, on the plea of sudden indisposition, and begged 
her sister to conduct her into the adjoining apart- 
ment. The lawyer now rose to depart, but not be- 
fore he had again unfolded the newspaper, and cast 
another glance over the passage which had created 
such a general sensation. His eyes wandered once 
or twice from the paper to the person of the Squatter, 
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and their little blue and ever moving orbs gleamed 
with something like a sinister expression, as if he 
were satisfied with the result of his scrutiny. 

“Mr. Wilsen,”’ said he, as the former followed him 
to the door, “you have been in this country, I believe, 
about seven years !” 

“Yes, sir,” responded the other, in a tone of voice 
meant to suppress further inquiry. 

‘* You have a negro man, named Mungo, who came 
to the country with you /”’ 

“ Mr. Facias,” said the Squatter, drawing up his 
tall and handsome person to its full height, “Ido not 
choose to be interrogated in relation to my private 
circumstances. From the sudden indisposition of my 
wife, which you have witnessed, you must be aware 


that L have no time to devote to the gratification of 


idle curiosity ; and if you have any more important 
object in’ your inquiries, you must pursue them 
through a different channel. I bid you good evening, 
sir.” 

The baffled lawyer mounted his horse, and turned 
his head towards the road by which he had lately ar- 
rived atthe cabin. 

“| thought you were on your way tothe upper set- 
tlement,” said William, in a manner that betrayed con- 
silerable anxiety. 

“f have changed my mind,” was the brief reply. 

‘*And do you mean to return to Edgarton to-night ?”’ 

‘* Mr. Wilson has become the interrogator now,” re- 
sponded Facias with a sneer. ‘‘Butlam more com- 
municative than he, and answer that I do.” 

‘* Do you expect to ride this way again soon ?”’ in- 
quired Wilson with great perturbation, 

* Sooner, perhaps, than you will wish to see me, if 
I may judge by the courtesy of my present enter- 
tainment.”” And with these words he clapped spurs 
to his horse, and was soon lost to sight in the twi- 
light haziness of the distance. As long as the tramp 
ofthe receding hoofs was audible, William Wilson 
continued standing in the door-way of his humble 
cabin, ina state of feeling which it would be difficult 
to describe. Silence had for sometime settled 
again over the wide and solitary prairie, when, start- 
ing from his reverie, he turned with a sigh into the 
little apartment, where, notwithstanding the peculiar 
circumstances of his situation, he had enjoyed many 
happy hours, but where he could scarcely count upon 
enjoying many more. 

END OF CHAPTER 1. 





ESSAY. 


Harp Worps. 


Amone cursory and superficial readers no fault, in re- 
lation to style, is more frequently found, or comment- 
ed on with greater severity, than the unnecessary use 
of hard and sounding words. It is oftentimes the 
case, that authors are led by vanity of affectation, by 
a desire of making themselves appear more learned, 
or more elegant than the rest of mankind, to express 
themselves in a sonorous and cumbrous manner, when 
simple terms and such as are generally intelligible, 
would have been fully adequate to a perfect elucida- 
tion of their thoughts. In this manner they attempt 
to deceive their readers by a tissue of words instead 
of ideas, and to hide the poverty of their minds, as 
the misformed child of wealth does his person, by en- 
veloping it in a garb of unsuitable costliness, and, like 
the pompous village schoolmaster of Goldsmith, make 
their ignorance pass current, by arraying it in ‘‘ words 
of learned length and thundering sound.” 

That he who unnecessarily scatters these obstruc- 
tions over his page, by thus turning aside from the 
great end of writing, which should be to instruct with 


perspicuity and ease, deserves the reader’s contempt, 
instead of his admiration, we are very willing to al- 
low ; and we cannot conceive in what way an author 
can make himself more truly ridiculous, than by 
thus inopportunely seeking to display his own learn- 
ing, while ostensibly engaged in promoting the learn- 
ing of others. 

Still, however, we believe that the censure is fre- 
quently uttered where there is no real cause of com- 
plaint; and that writers are oftentimes blamed for 
pedantry, when the reader should be reproved for his 
ignorance. Before, then, we concur in the reproba- 
tion, it would be well to inquire if the objectionable 
words are such as would be understood by the class of 
persons for whom the work is designed—for every 
author does not write for every reader—and, that be- 
ing the case, if they are well adapted to the nature of 
the subject, and convey precisely the thought that 
was intended. The preacher who addresses a miscel- 





laneous assembly must use language widely different 
from that which would be proper, were he discours- 
ing, onthe same subject, with a company of divines ; 
and the lawyer, in pleading a cause before an en- 
lightened judge, makes use of none of the circumlocu- 
tion and fatiguing explanation, that would be found 
necessary to convince an ignorant jury. 

All words are hard that are not understood; and 
he who writes for the illiterate and vulgar, must be 
careful to avoid such terms as are not in continual 
use; of, not doing so, he renders himself deserving 
of reprehension, But the writer that would adapt his 
style, at all times, to such, whether addressing the 
learned or the unlearned, must sacrifice perspicuity 
to plainness, and either be tediously diffuse, or la- 
mentably inaccurate. He who reasons closely, will 
discriminate between nice shades of meaning in the 
terms to be employed; and he that thinks on moment- 
ous subjects, will seek for words of capacious mean- 
ing. Thelanguage must be fitted to the subject : words 
are the images of things; and, in describing the gor- 
geous clouds of sunset, the poet would exhibit as nice 
a perception in selecting his expressions, as the paint- 
er in choosing his colors, were the same objects to be 
represented on canvass. 
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Nollekens and his Times: Comprehending a Life of 
that Celebrated Sculptor ; and Memoirs of several 
contemporary Artists, from, the time of Roubiliac, 
Hogarth, and Reynolds, to that of Fuseli, Flaxrman, 
and Blake, By John Thomas Smith, Keeper of the 
Prints and Drawings in the British Museum, 2 vols. 
S8vo. London, 1828. Henry Colburn. 


From the pompous pretensions of this book, the read- 
er might very naturally look for much amusement in 
perusing its contents. Volumes of reminiscences, 
which have become so fashionable of late years, gen- 
erally contain much that compensates the lover of 
light literature for the time they occupy. Whatever, 
relates to those who have filled conspicuous sta- 
tions among men, whether for political sagacity or 
wilitary skill, for learning or wit, for science or art 
if only tolerably well executed, is sure to be seized 
with eager avidity, and devoured with intensity of in- 
terest. 

But the work before us, notwithstanding the nature 
of the subject, and the latitude of anecdote in which 
the author indulges, as a whole, deserves but little 
praise, there are, here and there, scattered over the 
nine hundred octavo pages of which it is composed, 
some information that is curious, some sketches that 
are graphic, and s@me relations that are amusing ; 
but the largest part is occupied with details either tri- 





vial or uninteresting—or, when otherwise, borrowed, 
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for the most part, from sources as readily accessible 
as these huge volumes of nothings—heaps of chaff, in 
which but few good and wholesome grains are to be 
found. 

It was the intention of an eminent publishing house 
in this city to reprint the work which we are consider- 
ing; bit we apprehend that an examination of its 
character has apprised them of the puerility of its 
contents, and that they have, in consequence, aban- 
doned the undertaking. As our readers generally, 
therefore, will not have an opportunity of inspecting 
the entire production, we shall select for their perusal 
afew of the best passages which we noticed in the 
course of our inspection. With all the tedious prolixi- 
ty of Boswell, and with all his minuteness of state- 
ment, the author possesses not a spark of genius, nor 
a single glimmer of humor. ‘The work of Boswell is 
one of the most interesting in the language ; not on 
account of its intrinsic merits as a piece of biogra- 


fatal to Nollekens, I have often heard him relate ; 


and he generally added, ‘It’s what the Old Bailey 
people would call a true bill against Jem.’ ”’ 

The following anecdotes at least show that the his- 
torian of Nollekens was not guilty of the too common 
fault of biographers—a wish to make their subjects ap- 
pear more amiable in every respect than truth would 
warrant. We should rather suspect him of the contra- 
ry error—one certainly far more reprehensible. The 
sculptor’s dishonesty, as related in the first part of 
the selection, and the meanness which is exposed in 
the last, are not calculated to raise him toa very high 
place in the reader’s estimation. 

“The patrons of Nollekens, being characters pro- 
fessing taste aud possessing wealth, employed him as 
a very shrewd collector of antique fragments ; some 
(of which he bought on his own account; and after 
|he had dexterously restored them with heads and 
| limbs, he stained then: with tobacco-water, and sold 





phy, but on account of the all engrossing nature of its | them, sometimes by way of favor, for enormous sums. 
theme—one of the greatest men “ that ever lived in| My old friend, Mr. George Aroald, A. R. A. favored 


the tide of time.” Had it been the life of Ralph, or | 
Dennis, or even of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that he re- 
lated, instead of “the mighty genius fit to grapple 
with whole libraries,” his volumes would have slum- 
bered unread and unasked for in the dusty and un- 
visited recesses of our libraries. The memoirs of 
Nollekens are executed with far less ability ; their 
subject is certainly one that excites, even at the pres- 
ent time, far less interest, and, inthe course ofa very 
few years, despite of the inflated terms in which he is 
spoken of by his biographer, will excite none. The 
mass of trash with which the work abounds will sink it 
down into oblivion ; but there are some few passages, 
which, severed from the superincumbent weight of the 
rest, might float for a while upon the surface of time— 
and it is these that we rescue that they may meet a 
separate destiny. 

The first passage which we copy contains nothing 





very remarkable; but as all of our readers have | 
heard something of Nollekins, they may be amused 
with these anecdotes, which have reference to the 
early part of his career. We give the substance of | 
three paragraphs. ‘The latter part, which relates the 
unmanly russe of Barry, the historical painter. will | 
create no very favorable impression of that distin- | 
guished artist. | 

“Whilst Mr. Nollekens was at Rome, he was recog- 
nized by Mr. Garrick with the familiar exclamation 
of, ‘ What! let me look at you! are you the little fel- | 
low to whom we gave the prizes at the Society of | 
Arts !’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ being the answer, Mr. Garrick in- | 
vited him to breakfast the next morning, and kindly | 
sat to him for his bust, for which he paid him £12 12s. 
and | have not only often heard Mr. Nollekens affirm | 
that the payment was made in ‘ gold,’ but that this | 
was the first busto he ever modelled. Sterne also sat | 
to him when at Rome; and that bust brought him in- 
to great notice. With this performance Nollekens 
continued to be pleased even to his second childhood, 
and often mentioned a picture which Dance had 
made of him leaning upon Sterne’s head. During 
his residence in Italy he gained the Pope’s gold medal 
for a basso-relievo, which will be noticed in the sec- 
ond volume. Barry, the historical painter, who was 
extremely intimate with Nollekens at Rome, took the 
liberty one night, when they were about to leave the | 
English coffee-house, to exchange hats with him; | 
Barry’s was edged with lace, and Nollekens’s was a. 
very shabby plain one. Upon his returning the hat. 
the next morning, he was requested by Nollekens to | 
let him know why he left him his gold-laced hat. | 
‘Why, to tell you the truth, my dear Joey,’ answered | 
Barry, ‘I fully expected assassination last night; 
and | was to have been known by my laced hat.’ 
This villainous transaction, which might have proved | 





me with the following anecdote, which he received 
immediately from Mr. Nollekens, concerning some of 
these fragments. Jenkius, a notorious dealer in an- 
tiques and old pictures, who resided at Rome for that 
purpose, had been commissioned by Mr. Locke, of 
Norbury Park, to send him any piece of sculpture 
which he thought might suit him, ata price not ex- 
ceeding one hundred guineas ; but Mr. Locke, imme- 
diately upon the receipt of a head of Mmerva, which 
he did not like, sent it back again, paying the carriage 
and all other expenses. Noliekens, who was then al- 
soa resident in Rome, having purchased a trunk of a 
Minerva for fifty pounds, found, upon the return of 
this head, that its proportion and character accorded 
with his torso. ‘This discovery induced him to accept 
an offer made by Jenkins of the head itself; and two 
hundred and twenty guineas to share the profits. Aft- 
er Nollekens had made it up into a figure, or, what is 
called by the venders of botched antiques, ‘ restored 
it,’ which he did at the expense of about twenty 
guineas more for stone and labor, it proved a most 
fortunate hit, forthey sold it for the enormous sum of 


| ° . - . 
one thousand .cguineas! and it is now at Newby, in 


Yorkshire. The late celebrated Charles Townley 


‘and the late Henry Blundell, Esqrs. were two of his 


principal customers for antiques. Mr. Nollekins was 
likewise an indefatigable inquirer after terracottas, 
executed by the most celebrated sculptors, Michel 
Angelo, John di Bologna, Fiamingo, &c. The best 
of these he reserved for himself until the day of his 
death. The late Earl of Besborough and the late 
Lord Selsey were much attached to Mr. Nollekens at 
this time,—but his greatest friend was the late Lord 
Yarborough. For that noblemen he executed many 
very considerable works in marble, for which he re- 
ceived most liberal and immediate payment. Nolle- 
kens, who wished upon all occasions to save every 
shilling he possibly could, was successful in another 
maneuvre. He actually succeeded as a smuggler of 
silk stockings, gloves and lace; his contrivance was 
truly ingenious, and perhaps it was the first time that 
the custom-house officers had ever been so taken in. 
His method was this: all his plaster busts being hol- 
low, he stuffed them full of the above articles, and 
then spread an outside coating of plaster at the back 
across the shoulders of each, so that the busts appear- 
ed like solid casts. His mode of living when at 
Rome was most filthy: he had an old woman, who, 
as he stated, ‘did for him,’ and she was so good a 
cook, that she would often give him a dish for dinner, 
which cost him no more than three pence. ‘ Nearly 
opposite to my lodgings,’ he said, ‘ there lived a pork 
butcher, who put out at his door at the end of the 
week a plate full of what he called cuttings, bits of 
skin, bits of gristle, and bits of fat, which he sold for 
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two-pence, and my old lady dished them up witha 
little pepper and a little salt; and with a slice of bread, 
and sometimes a bit of vegetable, I made a very nice 
dinner.’ Whenever good dinners were mentioned, 
he was sure to say, ‘ Ay, I never tasted a better dish 
than my Roman cuttings.’ By this time, the name of 
Nollekens was pretty well known on the Stock Ex- 
change of London, as a holder to a considerable 
amount.” 

We copy one more short passage, and more because 
Dr. Johnson’s name is introduced in it, than for any 
other circumstance. When we tell the reader, as we 
honestly do, that the quotations which we have now 
made are among the very best things in two octavo 
volumes, comprising nearly a thousand pages, he wil! 
know how to appreciate the rest. 

‘‘ During the time (says his biographer) I was with 
him, he now and then gave a dinner, particularly | 
when his steadfast friend Lord Yarborough, then the 
Hon. Mr. Pelham, sent his annual present of venison ; 
and it is most surprising to consider how many per- 
sons of good sense and high talent visited Mrs. Nolle- 
kens, though it probably was principally owing to the 
good character her father and sister held in society. 
Dr. Johnson and Miss Williams were often there, and 
they generally arrived in a hackney-coach, on ac- 
count of Miss Williams's blindness. When the Doc- 
tor sat to Mr. Nollekens for his bust, he was very 
much displeased at the manner in which the head had 
been joaded with hair, which the sculptor insisted 
upon, as it made him look more like an ancient poet. 
The sittings were not very favorable, which rather 
vexed the artist, who, upon opening the street door, | 
a vulgarity he was addicted to, peevishly whined— ' 
‘Now, doctor, you did say that you would give my 
busto half an hour before dinner, and the dinner has 
been waiting this long time.’ To which the doctor’s 
reply was, * Bow-wow-wow !’ The bust is a wonder- 
fully fine one, and very like, but certainly the sort of 
hair is objectionable ; having been modelled from the 
flowing locks of a sturdy Irish beggar, originally a 
street pavior, who, after he had sat“an hour, refused 
to take a shilling, stating that he could have made 
more by begging! Dr. Johnson also acknowledged | 
the sculptor’s ability in his art, he could not avoid | 
observing to his friend Boswell, when they were. 
looking at itin Nollekens’s studio, ‘It is amazing 
what ignorance of certain points oue sometimes finds 
in men of eminence :’ though, from want of knowing 
the sculptor, a visiter, when viewing his studio, was 
heard to say, ‘What a mind the man must have 
from whom all these originated !’ 

We thought that a few anecdotes concerning so 
conspicuous an artist as Nollekens would prove ac- 
ceptable to our readers, and for the purpose of se- 
lecting the best have toiled through many pages of | 
trash. What we have now given willserve as a suffi- 
cient sample. Asa reviewer of the current litera- 
ture of the day, we feel bound to do so much; and 
wishing to make our pages the medium of interesting 
and valuab'e matter, we cannot occupy any further 
Space with quotations. 








The Course of Time, a Poem, in Ten Books. By 
Robert Pollok. A. M. 12mo. New-York, 1828. 
J. P. Haven, and others. 


CoxTRARY to our usual custom, we take, as the sub- 
ject of the present review, a work which has been for 
several months before the public. 

Death with untimely hand, snatched away therichly 
endowed author of this excellent poem—excellent 
notwithstanding its numerous faults—before he had 
completed his twenty-eighth year. The solitary mon- 
ument which he has leftto perpetuate his name among 
the sons of song was commenced at an early period 





of his brief existence, and finished while he was yet 
receiving his education at the university. Of so vast 
an undertaking, begun and terminated at so unusually 
early an age, it would not be just to speak, were its 
faults more numerous and greater than they are, in 
terms of critical severity ; for it is but fair to presume 
that had the author been permitted to live till time had 
curbed the impetuosity of his genius, and sharpened 
the accuracy of his judgment, that his lofty song would 
have undergone such revision and alteration as would 
have rendered it, in a very great degree, more de- 
serving of unmingled approbation. As it is it will 
stand a lasting evidence of precocious intellect and 
high reaching aspirations, and cause the name of 
Pollok to occupy a very conspicuous place among 


those whose works men admire and whose early end 


they deplore. 

Without the exercise of much acuteness, we might 
point out many errors in the course of this poem, both 
in conception and execution; but as the voice of cen- 
sure, Do more than of praise, cannotreach “the dull 
cold ear of death,” and as the Course of Time will 
always be pointed out to readers, not as deserving un- 
qualified approval, but as an irrefutible evidence of a 
mighty mind, ‘niptin the bud,” minuteness of critic- 
al exposition would neither be useful to the living, 
nor generous towards him who slumbers in uncon- 
scious dust. We prefer, instead, to sever a few pro- 
minent passages, and recommend them, with their 
beauties and their blemishes to the perusal of such of 
our readers as have not made themselves acquainted 
with the entire work. 

The first and longest selection that we make, is a 
partof the fourth book, in which Byron is evidently 
the subject of description,—and a masterly descrip- 
tion itis. It is liable to some few objections, but they 
are so trivial as to be merely specks on its general 
brightness. Here and there we find a line deficient 
in musical rythm, as, 

“ All that was hated, and all that was dear;” 
and in one or two places the expression is beneath 
the dignity of the theme, as, for instance, 
“ With nature's self 


He seemed au old acquaiutance, free to jeat 
At will.” 





But we will not pause to point out such atom-like 
objections. The following is the passage, introduced 
by the author to illustrate the position that happiness 
is not secured by vastness of possessions, loftiness of 
name and place, nor extent of mental wealth. 


“ Take one example ; to our purpose quite. 

A man of rank, and of capacious soul ; 

Who riches had, and fame beyond desire: 

An heir of flattery, to tithes born, 

Aud reputation and Juxurious life. 

Yet not content with aucestorial name ; 

Or to be known, because his fathers were; 

He on his height heriditary stood, 

And gazing higher, purposed in his heart 

To take another step. Above him seemed 

Alone the mount of Song—the lofty seat 

Of canonized bards; and thitherward, 

By nature taught, and inward melody, 

In prime of youth, he bent his eagle eye. 

No cost was spared. What books he wished, he read 
What sage tohear, he heard: what scenes to see, 
He saw. And firstin rambling school-boy days, 
Britannia’s mountain-walks, and heath-girt lakes, 
And story-telling glens, and founts, and brooks ; 
And maids, as dew-drop: pure and fair, his soul 
With grandeur filled, and melody, and love. 
Then travel came, and took him where he wished. 
He cities saw, aud courts, and princely pomp : 
And mused alone on ancient mountain brows ; 
And mused on battle-fields, where valor fought 

In other days; and inueed on ruins gray 

With years: and drank from old and febulous wells; 
And plucked the vine that first-born prophets plucked ; 
And mused on fxmous tombs; and on the wave 
Of Ocean mused ; aud on the desert waste. 

The heavens, and earth of every country saw : 
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Where’er the old inspiring Genii dwelt, 
Aught that could rouse, expand, refine the soul, 
Thither he went, and meditated there. 


He touched his harp, and nations heard, entranced. 
As some vast river of unfailing source, 
Rapid, exhaustless, deep, his numbers flowed, 
And opened new fountains in the human heart. 
Where fancy halted, weary in her flight, 
In other men, his fresh as morning rose, 
And soared untrodden heights, and seemed at home, 
Where angels bashful looked. Others, though great, 
Beneath their argument seemed struggling whiles ; 
He from above descending, stooped to touch 
The loftiest thought ; and proudly stooped, as though 
It scarce deserved his verse. With Nature’s self 
He seemed an old acquaintance, free to jest 
At will with all her glorious majesty. 
He laid his hand upon the ‘ Ocean’s mane,’ 
And played familiar with bis hoary locks. 
Stood on the Alps, stood on the Appenines, 
And with the thunder talked, as friend to friend ; 
And wove his garland of the lightning’s wing, 
In sportive twist—the lightning’s fiery wing, 
Which, as the footsteps of the dreadful God, 
Marching upon the storm in vengeance seemed— 
Then turuved, and with the grasshopper, who sung 
His evening song, beneath his feet, conversed. 
Suns, moons, and stars, and clouds his sisters were ; 
Rocks, mountains, meteors, seas, and winds and storms, 
His brothers—younger brothers, whom he scarce 
As equals deemed. All passions of all men— 
The wild and tame—the gentle and severe ; 
All thoughts, all maxims, sacred and profane ; 
All creeds; all seasons, Time, Eternity ; 
All that was hated, and all that was dear; 
All that was hoped, all that was feared by man, 
He tossed about, as tempests withered leaves, 
Then smiling looked upon the wreck he made. 
With terror now he froze the cowering blood ; 
And now dissolved the heart in tenderness: 
Yet would not tremble, would not weep hiinself. 
But back into his soul retired, alone, 
Dark, sullen, proud: gazing contemptuously 
On hearts and passions prostrate at his feet. 
So Ovean from the plains, his waves had late 
To desolation swept, retired in pride, 
Exulting in the glory of his might, 
And seemed to mock the ruin he had wrought. 


As some fierce comet of tremendous size, 
To which the stars did reverence, as it passed ; 
So he through learning, and through fancy took 
His flight sublime; and on the loftiest top 
Of Fame’s dread mountain sat: not soiled, and worn, 
As if he from the earth had labored up; 
But as some bird of heavenly plumage fair, 
lie looked, which down from higher regions came, 
And perched it there, to see what lay beneath. 


Great man! the nations gazed, and wondered much, 
And praised: and many called his evil good. 
Wits wrote in favor of his wickedness ; 
And kings to do him honor took delight. 
Thus full! of titles, flattery, honor, tame ; 
Beyond desire, beyond ambition full,— 
He died—he died of what? Of wretchedness. 
Drank every cup of joy, heard every trump 
Of fame ; drank early, deeply drank ; drank draughts 
That common millions might have quenched—then died 
Of thirst, because there was no more to drink. 
His goddess, Nature, wooed, embraced, enjoyed, 
Fell from his arms, abhorred ; his passions died ; 
Died all but dreary solitary pride ; 
And all his sympathies in being died. 
As some ill-guided bark, well built and tall, 
Which angry tides cast out on desert shore, 
And then retiring, left it there to rot 
And moulder in the winds and rains of heaven ; 
So he, cut from the sympathies of life, 
And cast ashore from pleasure’s boisterous surge— 
A wandering, weary, worn, and wretched thing ; 
Scorched, and desolate, and blasted soul ; 
A gloomy wilderness of dying thought— 
Repined, and groaned, and withered from the earth. 
His groanings filled the land, his numbers filled : 
And yet he seemed ashamed to groan. Poor man! 
Ashamed to ask, and yet he needed help.” 


Having thus given the reader one of the boldest 
and best passages, if not the most so, in the volume, 
we now copy a short extract, in altogether a different 
vein. There is more truth than originality, however, 
in the rebuke which it conveys. Pope, in his Essay 


_on Criticism, has expressed the same thoughts, and in 
‘severer terms. ‘‘ Let the galled jade wince.” 


“The critic, too, who, for a bit of bread, 

In book that fell aside before the ink 

Was dry, poured forth excessive nonsense, gave 
Hfim much delight. The critics—some, but few, 
Were worthy men; and earned renown which had 
Immortal roots: but most were weak and vile: 
And as a cloudy swarm of summer flies, 

With angry hum and slender lance, beset 

The sides of some huge animal, so did 

They buzz about the illustrious man, and fain 
With his immortal honor, down the stream 

Of fame would have descended ; but alas! 

The hand of Time drove them away: they were, 
Indeed, a simple race of men, who had 

One only art, which taught them still to say— 
Whate’er was done, might have been better done— 
And with this art, not ill to learn, they made 

A shift to live: but sometimes, too, beneath 

The dust they raised, was worth awiile obscured ; 
And then did Envy prophesy and laugh. 

O Envy! hide thy borom! hide it deep: 

A thousand snakes, with black envenomed mouths, 
Nest there, and hiss, and feed through all thy heart.” 


The following, though an oft told story, will well re- 
ward the reader for aperusal. The picture of “ the 
woful mother, gone mad,” will remind the admirers 
| of Cowper of his touching portrait of “Kate.’’ There 
is much difference in the descriptions of insanity de- 
lineated, but both representations are from the hands 
of masters, and contain many analagous features. 





“ Take one example, one of female wo. 
Loved by a father, and a mother’s love, 
In rural peace she lived, so fair, so light 
Of heart, so good, and young, that reason scarce 
The eye could credit, but would doubt, as she 
Did stoop to pull the lily or the rose 
From morning’s dew, if it reality 
Of flesh and blood, or holy vision, saw, 
Aun imagery of perfect wouamhood. 
But short her bloom—her happiness was short. 
One saw her loveliness, and with desire 
Unhallowed, burning, to her ear addressed 
Dishonest words: ‘ Her favor was his life, 
His heaven; her frown his wo, his pight, his death’ 
With turgid phrase thus wove in flattery’s loom, 
He on her womanish nature won, and age 
Suspicionless, and ruined and forsook: — 
For he achosen villain was at heart, 
And capable of deeds that durst not seek 
Repentance.» Soon her father saw her shame ; 
His heart grew stone; he drove her forth to want 
And wintry winds, and with a horrid curse 
Pursued her ear, forbidding afl return. 


Upon a hoary cliff that watched the sea, 
Her babe was found—dead : on its little cheek, 
The tear that nature bade it weep, had turned 
An ice-drop, sparkling in the morning beam ; 
And to the turf its helpless hands were frozen: 
For she—the woful mother, had gone mad, 
And laid it down, regardless of its fate 
And of her own. Yet had she many days 
Of sorrow in the world, but never wept. 
She lived on alms; and carried in her nand 
Some withered stalks, she gathered in the spring: 
When any asked the cause, she smiled, and said, 
They were her sisters, and would come and watch 
Her grave when she wasdead. She never spoke 
Of her deceiver, father, mother, home, 
Or child, or heaven, or hell, or God ; but still 
In lonely places walked, and ever gazed 
Upon the withered stalks, and talked to them; 
Till wasted to the shadow of her youth, 
With wo too wide to see beyond—she died; 
Not unattoned for by imputed blood, 
Nor by the spirit that mysterious works, 
Unsanctified. Aloud her father cursed 
That day his guilty pride which would not own 
A daughter whom the God of heaven and earth 
Was not ashamed to call his own; and he 
Who ruined her, read from her holy look 
That pierced bim with perdition, manifold, 
His sentence, burning with vindictive fire.” 


Throughout this poem there are, intermingled with 
its great and uncommon beauties, many faults of such 
an obvious kind, and so easy to have been avoided or 
corrected, that they would have disappeared before a 
single careful revision. Hadthe author lived, very 
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great things miglit one nay e rami from him; and | pects; for, alas! he could not disguise from his heart 
his early death will ever remain a subject of regret | the smallchance Don Pedro had of successfully cope- 
to the admirers of genius. ing with that formidable array. Not only were the 
———_— forces of Trastamara far superior in numbers, but 

The Castilian. By the Author of ‘“* Gomez Arias.” | they came into the field worn anticipation of rs 
2 vols. 12mo. London, 1829. Colburn. New- | C&S*: Besides, the phage ine renennes a 
York republished. J. & J. Harper. | Bertrand Duguesclin and his valiant cavaliers was 

| enough toexcite a deep sensation of dismay. With 

A perusar of the novels alone which now-a-days is- | far different feelings did Don Enrique and his follow- 
sue from the press—so greatly has this species of ‘liter- | ers advance to battle ; an eagerness for the contest 
ature increased of late—impose Savery burdensome shone in every eye, oe the chiefs could scarcely re- 
task on the reviewer. But the duty we have under- strain their impatience. The gallant Sir Bertrand 
taken requires that we should give some account of | came first in view, surrounded by his principal knights, 
the current literature of the day ; and though we can | one of whom bore the banner of the arms of Bour- 
neither devote the space nor time—nor would it be ; bon ;—the death of Queen Blanche being the pretext 
worth while, if we could—to enter into a careful crit- | for the arrival of the French in Castile to second the 
ical exposition of the merits and defects of each; yet plans of Don Enrique. This prince himself, mount- 
a general opinion, at least, on the character of such | ed on a milk-white horse, attired in a dazzling ar- 
works as the one before us, our readers are entitled |; mor, and wearing a profusion of ornaments, soon 
to expect. came in front of the army, which he addressed in an 
The Castilian, on the whole, is an interesting novel. | animated voice. He dwelt strongly on the crimes of 
Some of its incidents are crowded, and not related | Don Pedro and the sacred duty to which they were 
with sufficient explicitness ; and in some places the | called—of crushing the tyrant and preventing any 
style betrays too evidently the effects of carelessness, | farther effusion of blood. His speech was received 
aud, in others, of bad taste. That the author is not | with enthusiasm; the pendon de Castilia was unfurled, 
writing in his vernacular tongue may occasionally be | and Don Pedro Lopez de Ayala, its bearer, and aft- 
perceived by a philological critic, though there is no | erwards the historian of these times, came in presence 
evidence of this in his use of words so obvious as to at- of Don Enrique, to renew his oath of keeping that 
tract the attention of the reader for mere amusement. sacred pledge. But the same standard was carried 
The time which he has selected for his story is that of by the adverse party; and Don Pedro could not sup- 
the reign of Don Pedro, the Cruel, and the series of press a smile of derision as he cried to Don Diego 
incidents which form its subject possess at once the | Gonzalez, who carried it, ‘By my troth, Don Diego, 
advantage of historical truth and romantic interest. | it appears that] am an usurper. Look sir, to your 
The character of Don Pedro, generally represented pendon, for there is its brother. It is not a legitimate 
on the page of history as one of the blackest hearted, one; but what behoves that, as the time goes?’ Soon 
most revengeful and cruel tyrants, that ever wielded | after, the engagement commenced. The shock was 
sceptre, has been represented by this author as far | fierce at first, but Sir Bertrand Duguesclin, with ter- 
less deeply stained with crime than is consistent with | rific power, carried destruction wherever he passed. 
popular belief. But he contends in his preface that He seemed to make sure of victory, and continually 
his portraiture is the result of deliberate examination, | animated his knights, calling to them, in their native 
and impartial comparison of conflicting statements ; tongue, to add to the valorous feats for which they 
and that he has carefully weighed the arguments on | were so noted; but they needed no stimulus, Their 
both sides, as weil as deduced the natural inferences | terrible blows flew about with fearful rapidity, and 
from existing facts connected with the times of they soon began to put the Moors, who composed the 
which he treats. One of the most chivalrous char- | right wing, together with the gallant body of caval- 
acters of English history, the Black Prince, acts iers commanded by Men Rodriguez de Sanabria, into ‘ 
a conspicuous part in these pages, and by the share disorder. The centre of the army, led on by Don 
he is made to sustain in the story adds very materially Pedro in person, sustained the attack with greater 











to its interest. firmness and intrepidity ; but their courage soon flag- 
What the author loses in respect to style, from the ged, and they began to waver. In vain the king, , 
circumstance of his being a Castilian, is amply com- partly by promises, partly by threats, strove to rally iy 


pensated to the reader by the greater accuracy and , the sinking spirits of his men; gradually they gave 
rraisemblance with which he is able, in consequence, way and betook themselves to flight. In this despair- 3 
to delineate national feelings, character, manners, ing position, Don Pedro, frenzied with rage, search- Ae 
scenery, and the like, thus adding to the natural effect ed around with eagle eye for his rival. He perceiv- 1 
of the historical nature of his theme, and giving to his ed the battle lost—lost beyond all remedy ; and the 
production more the air of history than fiction. ‘only satisfaction to which he clung in this bitter mo- 
From a narrative so continuous and unbroken, we | meut, was the hope of closing in fearful strife with 
scarcely know what passages to select as a sample of his hated foe. But in the confusion which every f 
the execution, sufficiently complete in themselves to. where prevailed, it was not easy to accomplish his de- 
allow of their being detached; and our limits will not | sign. He spent his rage, therefore, in fruitless excla- f 
permit us to enter into analysis. Perhaps the follow- _mations, whilst the few stout Castilians who still ad- | # 
ing narrative of the conflict by which the fate of the | hered to him, gallantly, though ineffectually, endeav- a 
crown of Castile was finally determined, will do as | ored to stem the overwhelming torrent that rushed up- 4 t 
well as any passage of similar length to convey a on them.” i 
pretty accurate idea of the style. | We give another passage, in which the Black a 
: 





- Slowly and silently the troops moved forward. | | Prince prominently figures. 
The force consisted chiefly of cav alry, and thehollow, ‘The Black Prince had just pledged the last toast 
tramp of the horses conveyed an ominous sound, that 
rung on the ears of the most timid and superstitious. 


to the honorof England, and was about to rise from 
the convivial board, when Sir Robert Knolles detain- 





; 
The Castilian collected all the energies of his soul to ed him by demanding, ‘ How long, please your high- { 
meet the portentous event with becoming dignity. ness, will this our idle mood continue ? default of prac- i 
His melancholy features seemed to brighten in the tice, ‘the valor of a soldier is apt to become as rusty i 
gloom; but the sad smile in some measure natural to as his weapon.’ Be of good cheer, Sir Robert,’ re- 
him, did not wholly disappear. As he gazed on the turned the prince; ‘we cannot alter the course of 
foe before him, a fearful cloud darkened all his pros- things ; but the adventurous knight may always find 
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occasion to shew his gallantry and prowess in foreign tion shall triumph in your land.’ ‘Noble sir!’ cried 
fields,if he be so gallantly minded.’ ‘Ay, by Se. Ferran, joyfully, ‘may heaven reward your generous 
George,’ replied Sir Robert; ‘and I sorely repent me disposition!’ ‘Sir Castilian,’ replied the prince, ‘to 
for not following the example of Sir Hugh Calverley, protect the wronged and chastise the oppressor, is a 
and the free companions who have achieved such duty imposed on a true knight; and such would I wil- 
deeds, and acquired such rich booty in Spain.’ lingly profess myself to be. Moreover,I think ita 
‘Shame! Sir Robert,’ cried the noble Sir John Chan- sacred cause, aud all that [can do shall be done forth- 
dos, reddening up; ‘when was it thought seemly to. with in favor of Don Pedro. Yet, first, [ must con- 
hear an English knight deplore and repine at the Joss sult the lords of my father’s court, for it is only with 
of booty? Beshrew my heart! if among the fine their aid and approbation that I can hope for success: 
deeds of Sir Hugh Calverley, his expedition into you will stay our guest, and in brief space an answer 
Castile shall call down the meed of praise.’ ‘Ay!’ , will be given.’ ” 

said Sir William Felton; ‘the more so, when we con-| The above selections have been made more with a 
sider he is engaged inthe cause of a usurper, to de- view to afford the reader an idea of the author’s man- 
throne his liege and lawful king.’ ‘Right, Sir Wil-| ner, than for any separate interest which they may 
liam,’ observed the Black Prince, with approving possess; and indeed, except in relation to style, one 
looks: ‘besides, is there not something in bad keep- can no more judge of the merits of a continuous sto- 
ing, thus to become the allies of our natural foes? I ry of five hundred closely printed pages, by such dis- 
marvel me how Sir Hugh can agree with Sir Bertrand connected fragments, than could the worth of the 
Duguesclin. Eh! sirs, those free companions, as house of the pedant in Hierocles, be ascertained by 
they term themselves, ought in mere justice to take the brick which he carried in his pocket as a specimen. 
another title ; for thatof freebooters, methinks, would | 
better become them.’ ‘Gramercy, Sir Prince!’ cried 
Sir Robert, with a Sardonic smile; ‘if the compli- 
ment is levelled at my poor deserts.’ ‘Sir Knight,’ 
replied the Black Prince, -although Sir Robert! tic and Ecclesiastical Manners, of the Fifteenth and 

Knolles should feel offended at a just observation, yet Sixteenth Centuries. Svo. London, 1829. New- 
never shall Edward of Wales forbear censure where York, [in press] J. & J. Harper. 

he thinks it merited. What, sir! have we not every 

day new complaints of depredations and injustice | THis work contains many interesting historic scenes, 

against the companions?—and who, by St. George, | sketched with great vividness and power. ‘The time 

is to redress these wrongs ?—or are we to shut our | to which the narrative has reference is one that was 

eyes and ears to the cries of justice, to suit the good | pregnant with events suitable for the purpose of the 
pleasure of these marauders!’ At this moment, an | romancer, and it inust be acknowledged that the pres- 
attendant came to announce that a Spanish cavalier | ent author has made much of his materials. The in- 

had a communication of a private nature to impart | cidents of the story are numerous, well contrived, and 

to the Prince; upon this, the knights withdrew, and | welt told ; the plot possesses sufficient interest to keep 
the Prince commanded the messenger into his pres- ; attention continually excited , and the style is at once 
ence. Without any ceremony, the stranger was ush- , elegant without ostentatious ornament, and perspicu- 
ered in. He was aman of very prepossessing and | ous without tedious diffuseness. Inthe delineation of 
lofty demeanor, though clad in an uncouth and lowly | character the writer has been particularly happy, and, 
guise. With an expression of humility, blended with | from the appearance of the two dust-soiled students, 
noble pride, he made a profound obeisance to the in his agreeable Introduction, to the concluding re- 
prince, and presenting aroll of papers, said, ‘Most | flections of the antiquarian relater, in whose person 

noble prince! I come from my lord and master, Don | the tale is told, the individuals, from royalty down to 
Pedro, the king of Castile, now a fugitive from his | the humblest peasant, who successively occupy the 
dominions, to seek, in his behalf, the protection of scene, are described with so much of graphic power, 
the noble and valiant knights of England. From ' that they are remembered, after the reader lays down 
these papers you will learn more fully the purport of | the volume, not as the airy phantoms of a fiction, but 
my mission.’ The prince received Ferran de Castro, | as beings whom he had really seen moving, in corpo- 
for such was the stranger, most graciously ; and tak- | ral substance, before him. 

ing the offered papers, he glanced over their contents | The poetical effusions met with, here and there, in 
with visible interest; then turning to De Castro— You | the course of the narrative, also exhibit evidences ot 
are welcome to us,’ he said ‘from our cousin of Cas- | much capability. Wemarked some passages of ‘ The 
tile. Hard times these, Sir Spaniard! From this Lay of Anteus, a Romaunt of Arcadie,” for extract; 
document I see that Don Pedro has been roughly ; but want of space prevents our copying them, The 

used, What means of assistance can he count up- | work, on the whole, is one which is quil.fied to rank 

on?’ ‘None, sir, none,’ replied Ferran, mournfully, | far above the great mass of novels with which the 

‘but the generous sympathy of true knights, who will | press is continually teeming, though it is certainly 

boldly assert the cause of loyalty and justice against | equally far from approaching to the excellence of a 
wicked usurpation. An unnatural brother, conjoined ; few of the recent productions, that have given to their 
with a faction of nobles and clergy, supported by for- | authors'a proud and pesmanent place on the list of 
eign allies, have hurled their sovereign from the | literary worthies. It will interest the reader, ifit fail 

throne. He is now compelled to fly from his king- | to delight him; and it will win his approbation, if it 

dom, deserted by all his liege subjects and sworn vas- | does not command the rapturous applause which usu- 

sals; half a dozen cavaliers, myself included, consti- | ally follows each production of the great Wizard of 
tute his whole retinue.’ ‘Sir Ferran, your fidelity | the North. 

Jooks well,’ replied the prince. ‘I grieve that the| The great error with most writers of novels, and 

Castilians should have forgotten a virtue, for which | one whichthe present work is not entirely free from, 

they have always been so much vauvted. However, | is a desire to swell them, by dwelling on unimportant 

we will consider the grievances of our cousin, and de- | incidents, pausing to enter into frequent descriptions, 

vise means to assist himin his trouble. Duguesclin | and int-oducing trivial events, to a bulk which the 

is, in good sooth, a puissant and a formidable knight ; main story, told without any unnecessary amplifica- 

—the power of Trastamara is acknowledged in Cas- | tion, would never have made—as if the merit of a fic- 
file; yet, with the help of God and my good sword, | tion were to be extended by the number of volumes, 

we shall speedily see whether rebellion and usurpa- | instead of the interest of their contents. 
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A Reply to Sir Walter Scott's History of Napoleon. 
By Louis Bonaparte, Count de Saimt Leu, Ex-King 
of Holland, Brother of the Emperor. A Transla- 
tion from the French. Svo. Philadelphia, 1829. 
Carey, Lea, and Carey. 

in ahistory of recent events of importance, strict im- 
partiality is scarcely to be expected. Time must 
elapse before the passions aad prejudices of men can 
subside, and betore all the sources of positive infor- 
mation can be laid open. In many instances, they 
who might tell the truth are interested in its con- 
cealment ; and others, possessed of suflicient mate- 
rials for the accomplishment of tolerable accuracy, 
yet look at them through an exaggerating medium, 
either of partiality or enmity, which totally incapaci- 
tates them for the unbiassed exercise of the historic of- 
fice. 

If this be true in relation to great public events in 
general, how much more so is it the case when the 
life and adventures of such a man as Bonaparte are 
the theme of exposition. There is not that being un- 
der the sun, who is at once possessed of sufficient in- 
telligence to become the historian of his actions, and 
of so much apathy and calmness that he could have 
viewed the transactions which for twenty years agi- 
tated the world, without haviug his mind obscured by 
prejudice, and his opinions biassed by imperfect ac- 
counts. 

The Life of Napoleon, by Sir Walter Scott, 
conceding that the great writer meant to rend- 
er an impartial narrative, could not fail to be stained 
with many errors of pre. judice, and made liable to 
complaint by many omissions, for the correct sup- 
plying of which he did not possess the adequate in- 
formation. That he intended to be impartial, we do 
not doubt. That he has been, in all main particu- 
lars, nearly coriect, is generally allowed. But, not- 
withstanding these adiuissions, we believe it may be as- 
serted, without fear of contradiction, that there are 
numerous errors botli of omission aud commission, 
and some of them of av important kind, in the course 
of his production. 

To correct some of these, and to expose others, is 
the object of the work by Louis Bonaparte, a transla- 
tion of which is now before us. The ex-king speaks 
with fraternal warmth on the subject; but who will 
complain of this! since he were less, vot only than a 
brother, but than a Frenchman, could he write 


with perfect coolness when he thinks that the fame of 


Napoleon is maligned. 

It would not be worth while to enter into an elabor- 
ate exposition of the subject to which a consideration 
of this pamphlet naturally leads; for, in the first 
place, our reviews are intended to be of a literary, 
not political character, and, secondly, we could not 
be minute in our investigation without extending our ar- 
ticle to a length which would exclude the variety that 
our readers look for in this paper. Simply remark- 
ing, therefore, that there is much greater moderation 
in the tone of this reply than was to be expecte ‘d from 
its author with the illustrious subject 


the affinity of 
some instances, 


on which it comments; and that, in 
he has clearly refuted the assertions, and, in others, 
successfully controverted the inferences and implica- 
tions of Sir Walter Scott; we shall make room for a 
few extracts to exhibit its general character and spirit, 
and refer those who feel an interest in the question, 
not satisfied by this course, to the work itself for fuller 
information. 

The author commences with a satirical remark on 
Sir Walter Scott, asa Historical Romancer, and Ko- 


mancing Historian, to which we formerly alluded, 


when announcing, among our literary varieties, that 


the present work was in course of public ation. After 
expressing his dislike to historical romances, on the 


23a. 


ground of the uncertainty of history at the best, and 
the ease with which it may be falsified or disfigured, 
the royal author proceeds as follows: 

“When the work which forms the object of these 
observations was announced, | imagined that so dis- 
tinguished a writer, tired of the vain renown of the 
novelist, wished to raise himself to that of the legiti- 
mate historian ; but to my greatastonishment, | found 
on reading this book, that after having turned into 
romance some parts of the history of his own coun- 
try, he has now converted into history the romances 
and libels, fabricated during the last thirty years, 
against France and against Napoleon.” p. 9. 

In the next paragraph the author states that he has 
the positive knowledge resulting from ocular testi- 
mony that many of Sir Walter Scott’s statements are 
untrue. 

“ The best reply would be to establish with preci- 
sion facts so much disfigured by enmity ; but this is 
not now my object; I wish but to protest against the 
exaggeration, the injustice, the falsehood, the calum- 
ny, and I will even say the excessive calumny, spread 
throughout the work of Sir Walter Scott ; and | have 
the greater right to do this, because concerning a 
great number of facts | can add my ocular testimo- 
ny, since I lived with my brother from eleven years of 
age, and almost always accompanied him until that 
of twenty-seven, when I went to Holland.” p. 10. 

Inthe next quotation, our royal author, after having 
with somewhat unnecessary vehemence, descanted 
on the baseness of Sir Walter Scott’s intentions in 
persisting to spell the name of Napoleon, Buonaparte, 
instead of Bonaparte, therefrom inferring that he 
wished ‘‘to make him pass as a foreigner in France,” 
proceeds in the following manner : 

‘A similar wicked intention will be found in the 
article on the siege of Toulon, where to diminish the 
glory of this first exploit of Napoleon, the author 
makes him particip: ate in the horrors that followed 
the capture—a circumstance which during thirty 
years no libeller had ever imagined.” p. 13. 

The following acknowledgement of the superiority 
of Napoleon to ; the rest of his family, in talents, will 
be read with interest, coming, as it does, from the 
warm and frank heart of a brother. 

‘““We find at page 6, vol. III, that Lucien was 
scarcely inferior to his brother in talent and ambition. 
As to ambition, the author himself coutradicts this 
observation, when he declares that Lucien refused 
the honors Napoleon offered him, on condition that 
his second marriage should not be acknowledged. 
And as to talents, I feel assured that Lucien himself, 
notwithstanding the eloquence and ability which dis- 
tinguish him, never dreamed of entering into rivalry 
with his brother. But after having endeavored to 
give the title of foreigner to the man whom the French 





chose for their Emperor, after having essayed to low- 
er his great actions, they would even take from him 
his superiority in his own family. I think myself 
therefore obliged here to declare—I, brother of the 
Emperor Napoleon—that it was in bis family he be- 
gan to exercise the greatest superiority, not when 
glory and power had elevated him, but even from 
his youth.” p. 14. 

The annexed paragraph in relation to Bonaparte’s 
taste for the fine arts, impugned by his Scottish his- 
torian, is worthy of quotation. 

“« Though of Italian origin, Buonaparte had not a 
decided taste for the fine arts,’ says Sir Walter Scott. 

‘| venture to believe that even in England he will 
find few persons of his opinion. Is it not playing 
with the credulity of his readers to advance such an 
assertion ? He who enriched his country by the most 
brilliant collection of the chef d’ceuvres of antiquity ; 
he who during the whole of his reign, encouraged the 





production of great works and recompensed artists 
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with an unheard of magnificence ; he who established 
decennial prizes, and gave a wider range to national 
productions; he who raised in Paris monuments which 
Sir Walter Scott could not avoid seeing in his short 
journey to that capital; he who caused to be con- 
structed the prodigious road which traverses the 
Alps, he had no taste for the fine arts!”’ p. 15. 

Our next extract, with a little touchof satire, treats 
of Napoleon’s natural genius for military affairs. 

“‘T am astonished how Sir Walter Scott should not 
only veuture to criticise Napoleon, but that he should 
even go so far as to give him lessons i in tactics. As 
these ‘instructions were not published in the time of 
Napoleon, it is not surprising that the latter did not 
profit by them. The author cannot conscientiously 
reproach him for it; nevertheless he inust allow that 
he whose actions he sometimes denominates ex/rave- 
gancies and somctiines the effects of the rarest talent, 
had something more than this in him! Let him ob- 


serve Napoleon at the age of twenty-four, before a | 


sea-port town occupied by a strong combined army, 
and defended by a numerous fleet, at the head of a 
few troops, in part newly levied, driving away the 
enemy’s ships, and seizing upon the place, with a 
weak artillery, not by opening the trenches, and ob- 
serving the long rules of circumvallation, entrench- 
ments, &c. which were notapplicable to the situation, 
but by a superior and perfectly novel act. His eagh 
eye warked out the spot, the possession of which 


would enable him to disperse the fleet and render the | 


place untenable.” p. 90. 

The following reflec tions are justas relates to their 
subject, and creditable to the author asa writer. It is 
not often that such philosophic thoughts emanate 
from heads that have been encireled with “ihe golden 
round and top of power.” 

**Tt cannot be forgotten that he was the promoter 
of the general and uniform codes which govern France. 
What difficulties had he not to encounter and over- 
come, in wounded self-love and private interests ? 
With what perseverance did he not attain to this no- 
ble and generous end ? His genius is displayed in all 
his actions, and chiefly in those immortal assemblies 
in which the most distinguished men of France were 
met together to discuss its code of laws. He mingled 
in their discussions as if he had been a consummate 
lawyer. Qn quitting the cabinet, where he had just 
combined his plans of campaign, or discussed the dif- 
ficult affairs of policy and administration, he entered 
the council of state and put himself on a level with 
the Portalis and Tronchets. Whatever changes may 
occur in these immortal codes, it will never be forgot- 
ten that he was their author, for if this title justly be- 
longs to princes who have conceived the idea of col- 
lecting and classifying the laws, it appertains by a 
still greater reason to him who took an active part in 
their composition. 

‘¢ Perfection belongs to God alone; every mortal 
who approaches towards it is wise, but he who pre- 
tends to have attained it, proves himself to be a mad- 
man. Whereis the hero, the conqueror, who is irre- 
proachable? Titus, who is cousidered as the best of 
princes, may he not, as } have already remarked, be 
accused of the death of more than a million Jews? 
Did he not crucify his unfortunate prisoners in sight 
of the desolate people of Jerusalem ? 

“War andthe cares of government not only de- 
manda firm, but an almost insensible heart, and this 
is the lot of great men. As for me, I scarcely envy 
those who are crowned with the halo of glory; 
but while 1 render full justice to the beauty, the splen- 
dor, and the merit of great actions, I confess that fame 
is only acquired at a price too painful for, and incom- 
patible with, a sensitive heart. 


“ Let those who accuse Napoleon of having held 
the reins with too firm a hand, andof having neglected 


all secondary considerations, in order to advance the 
general interests of France, think upon the extreme 
difficulty of the times and of his situation, and chiefly 
of the almost iinpossibility of escape from the snares 
of flattery aud the systems of intestine intrigue car- 
ried on against the commencement of his power, per- 
haps even from his campaigns in Italy, and he will be 
fully justified. 

“He fell at length bene meditated trea- 
son, and vicis », but armed, and pos- 
sessing the esteem and even the respect of his ene 
mies, the tears of his 9 gs: aid the fond reerets of 
the great maj ovity of th nation. A few months he 
was recalled by these wishes and regrets, and almost 
| alone he re-appeared wu pon ae soil of his ancient em- 
| pire against a powerful ble: who was supported by 
bovis rig ht of birth and the armies of all Europe. He 
| 
| 
| 


ath lone pre 


itudes of fortuns: 





re-appeared, and In twenty days was re-established 
on the throne, carried almost in triumph, and without 


shedding a sing!e drop of bloed.” p. 104 
We make one extract in conclusion. : is the heart 
ofa brother that dictated these sentene but they 


contain nothing that has not been thoug] Seema said by 
| 


millions, and will be thought and said by millions in 


successive generations, to theend ef time. 
“fle perished after six years of agony, confined 
two thousand leagues from Europe, he whom so ma- 


ny battles had respected! He perished, but enmity 
itself, whilst ov last attacks 

contributed to lis triumph. Vhat greater proof can 
ibe given of the jintluence of his genius and of the af- 
| fection of France, than the precaution of placing he- 

tween her and Napoleon the immensity of the ocean? 
What more conclusive proof can be afforded of the 
value and merit of such a prisoner than the precau- 
tions adopted to enard a single individual? The two 
thousand leagues of sea did not suffice, a body of 
troops and a fleet were also necessary. This was not 
even judged sufficient, and the belligerent powers 
sent a resident minister, commissioned to assure him- 
self that Napoleon should not escape them. [ff Sir 
Walter Scott, aud the numerous periodical writers, 

would for one instant be impartial, they would easily 
be convinced, that since the world was created there 
has never appeared a captain, a conqueror, a king, 
| who could be compared with Napoleon.” 103-4. 

| In closing this work we have barely to remark that, 
| though in first examining it we are disappointed that 
no more should have been done by one who possessed 
such opportunities of knowledge; yet we cannot but 
feel surprise and pleasure that the subject should 
have been treated with so much temperance and phi- 
losophy by anauthor, in whom the utmost warmth 
of rejoinder would have been excusable. 
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Legends of the Lakes; or Sayings and Doings at Kil- 
larney. Collected chiefly from the MSS. of R. 
Adolphus Lynch, Esq. of the King’s German Legion. 
By 'T. Crofton Croker. 2 vols. 12mo0. London, 
1829. J. Ebers and Co. 


We do net meanto review this book, although we 
speak of it in the review department of our paper. 
Graphic sketches of scenery, and humorous group- 
ings of character, by the pen of an amusing author, 
instead of the graver of an artist, cannot fail to prove 
highly interesting to the mere gatherer of flowers in 
the field of literature; andit is to the notice of this 
class that the preseut work is addressed. We men- 
tioned this diverting production as about to be pub- 
lished, among our literary varieties, on page 253 of 
the Critic ; and the reader will find, by a perusal of 
the extracts which we are about to make from its 
pages that it fully sustains the reputation previously 
acquired by its author for wit and eccentricity of 
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thought. The work is nothing more nor iess than 
what we briefly announced when we formerly advert- 
ed toit—a narrative of the author’s personal adven- 
tures at the lakes, throughout which are interspersed 
many amusing songs, stories, sketches, and, in short, 
everything which struck him as deserving of notice 
in the progress of his tour. 

in the first extract, the readerwill become acquaint- 
of with our agreeable authov’ sze ueralmanner. The 

selection is terminated by a story of enchautinent 
which wiil be found amusing. 

““¢ What house is that?’ said I to the coxswain as 
we left the quay of Ross, and swept rapid!y across the 
water. ‘Is it that perched upon the rock, and peep- 
ing out of the trees? that’s the boatkec eper *s house, 
sir, and there’s the boathouse just under it, you see, 
by the water’s side, as handy as can be.’ Shortly af- 
ter passing which, the boatmen paused upon their 
ears; the barge floated calmly in the shadow of a 
fantastic rock, and Spillane sudden!y awakened the 
echo of the castie, whose ancient walls returned 
tinctly the wild notes of his bugle. Scarcely had 
Spillane concluded, when Thady Begly, a mahogany- 
faced, broad-shouldered boatman, starte] up with 
‘Will! give your honor Paddy Blake’s echo?’ and 
without waiting a reply, put bis hand to his mouth, 
aad halloed ‘How are you, Paddy Blake? Very 
well, I thank yoa.’ Echo. Well, I thank you. ‘ We've 
on boarda good gentleman.’ Echo. Good gentle- 
man. ‘And sure he has plenty of Tommy Walker 
for the boatmen.” Echo. Tommy 
boatmen. ‘There, now, why, do you hear what Pad- 
dy Blake says?’ said Begly, as he resumed his seat. 
The hint was not to be misunderstood. ‘Oh, certain- 
ly, Mister Plunket, by all means give the men a glass 
of whiskey.” While ‘ theirallowance,’ as they called 
it, was serving out, | took Wricht’s Guide-book from 
my pocket, and read the following 
sounds which 1 had just heard. The first echo is re- 
turned from the casile, the second from the ruined 
church of Aghadoe, the third from Mangerton, and 
afierwards innumel! able ti 


aistill- 
ene ‘ } oh ar _A~r > hiesllia: or iP. 
ruished, which appear like the faded briliiancy of an 


ail 


uis- 


account oi: the 


rey pees is are 


extremely multiplied reficction, lost by distance and 
repetition.’ ‘ That’s a fine-sounding sentence,’ said 
i came to ‘the obstruction of the 
erent distances, situated as it 


s of a series of concentric cir- 


1; and read on iill I 
sound by hills at dif 
were in the peripherie 


cles, is consequently adapt dto the creation of nu- 


merous reflectioas. ‘That is quite satisfactory,’ said 
i,andi closed the book. Inspired by the whiskey, 
ihe men stretched stoutly to their oars, and v 
rayly by the shore of Ross, where metim Little 
mar shy m ‘aAaOoWS O neu tO tw view, surrounce br 
n } , ee iteea il . 
woot | and ruck, Wii ti juently app: acnead thi Wia- 
ter’s edve, and oiten overhung it: whpile, oa ti iuer 
7 > athena seemed ; Mas 
ide, we had a lar bom, een Cotta ang Cherry 
land, backed part of ‘the Demesne,’ i 
I: ) Ty..? ‘6° — f ‘5 
rilil, ana frrospect fia. iberes U Vonog! 
piereon-house, sir,’ said Plunket, pointing to a e 
m of insutated rock close to the snore ol 
i i nevi } yan pomliuoer tO Fé nuy of 
' i ‘ oh 1 > > ' 
L e IOK-SNaAPCaU me v cn ii § cere n 
! $ ‘ r} ? ’ ly 
ine snore, and tnere s wonowrh ill \ in- 
} } 1 1 ; i 
deed, Doolan! he must have hada “ird stu iat 
then. But where’s the story about O VDonoghue's en- 
»? ae — HW gol] ' 
chaniment ! ure enouca, your 0 hii te gu 
' . | 
thi Wiiore scory i asit happen d. | nus mov 
then, that OD ue was mighty ! and power- 


fulhe was, and kept a brave house io his day, in the 


Walker for the 








ould castle of Ross that’s yonder there; and more- 
over and above. ’tis said he was the wisest man of his 
tim®, an Leou ld 1ao0 wonders by the pow of the black 
art.” With all his art, however, he couidn’t help grow- | 
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ing ould; so, not liking thought bed try if 
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he couldn’t make himseif young again. Up he goes 


| to the top of his castle, and shuts himself in a room, 


with his black-book, for as good as seven weeks. No- 
body knew what he was doing all that time, or how he 
lived, till, at the end of the seven weeks, he called for 
his wife. Weil, sir, up she wentto him, and then he 
fauld what he was about—how he had a mind to grow 
young again, that there was but one way of doing it, 
aud that he wanted her help. ‘Do you see that tub?’ 
says he; ‘ well, you must cut me to pieces, and put me 
into it, lock the ‘door, and in seven weeks time you 
will find me alive and well, but no bigger than athree 
years ould child.’ ‘I will, saysshe. ‘Oh, but I must 
have a trial of you first,’ says he, ‘for if you was to 
get frightened, it would be all over with me.’ So 
with that he takes his black-book. ‘Now,’ says he, 
i'm going to read, and if you cry out at any thing 
you see, I’il be taken away from you for ever.’ Well, 
sir, while he was reading, /frightfulest things in the 
world made their appearance, and there was a noise 
as if the whole castle was going to pieces. The lady, 
nowever, stood it out manfully “for a long time, till she 

saw her own child lying dead onthe table before her; 
then she was frightened in earnest, and gave a great 
shriek ; upon which the castle shook like a leaf, and 
O'Donoghue, leaping out of the windy, disappeared 
in the waves of Loch Lane. His horse, his table, his 
library, were all taken away at the same time, and 
may be seen at different parts of the lake, turned into 
stone. That’s the way O'Donoghue was enchanted; 

and ‘tis said that he now lives in a brave palace at 

the bottom of the lake.’ By this time our boat was 

smoothly gliding under a large insular rock, which 

rises to a considerable height above the surrounding 

water, and which Piw ket called my attention to, as 

O'Donoghue’s prison.’ 

The next passage is an amusing Irish fairy legend, 
Wifferent versions of this little fable, intended to ‘aoe 
(he vanity of human wishes, are known to almost ev- 
ery lover of curious stories. But the following is re- 
lated in a pleasant manner, and can scarcely fail to 
prove entertaining. 

‘“There was ounce (a long time age) a poor man, 
whose name was Donagha Dee, and he lived ina 
small cabin, not far from a forest, in the heart of the 
county Kerry. Ireland atthat time was not so bare 
as it isnow, but was covered with great forests ; inas- 
nuch that it is said a squirrel might have travelled 
rom Dingle de Couch to the city of Cork without 
once touching the ground. Now, you must know, 
Donagha was a very poor man, and had a scold- 
ing wife; so that, between his wife and his poverty, 
ie could scarcely ever get a moment’s peace. A man 

sht, perhaps, put up w ith a cross word now and 
if she was pretty, or had any oth- 

rood about her; but, unlac kily, Donogha’s wif 
iad nothing at all to recommend her; for, besides 
ug cross, she was as old and as ugly as the black 
1ueman himself; so you may well suppose they 
| but a dog-and-cattish sort of life. One morning, 
‘he beautiful month of may, Donagha was quietly 
noking his doodeen (pipe) in the chimney-corner, 
en his wife, coming in from the well with a can of 
vater, opened upon him all at once, as if there were a 
thousand beagles iv her throat. ‘ You lazy good-for- 
nothing stocagh,’ said she, ‘have you nothing else to 
do this blessed morning but to sit poking over the 
ishes with vour doodeen stuck in your jaw? wouldn't 
be fitter for you tobe gathering a brosna (fire-wood ) 
an to be sitting there as if you were fastened to the 
‘eshtheen (low seat) with a twelvepenny nail?’ All 
hi ts - said and muchmore, to which Donagha made 


vihd 


no rep! y; but quietly took his billhook and gad, and 


n from a woman 


aK 


away with him to the forest. 1 don’t know what 


mig him so quiet with her—may be he wasn’t in 


firliting humor, and may be he thought it best to get 
as y, for they say 


out of her y a good retrale is better 
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than a bad fight any day. A beautiful fine day it was, 
sure enough; the sun was dancing through the trees, 
and the little birds were singing like so many pipers 
atapallern; so that it was like a new life to Donagha, 
who, feeling the cockles of his heart rise within bim, 
took up his billhook and began to work as contented 
asif he had nothing at home to fret him. But he 
wasn’tlong at work, when he was amazed at the 
sound of a voice that seemed to come out of the mid- 
dle of the wood; and though it was the sweetest voice 
he had ever heard, he couldn’t help being frightened 
at it too a little, for there was something in it that 
wasn't like the voice of man, woman, or child. ‘ Do- 
nagha! Donagha!’ said the voice; but Donaghadidn’t 
much like to answer. ‘Donagha!’ said the voice 
again: so when Donagha heard it again, he thought 
may be it would be better for him to speak. ‘Here I 
am,’ says he; and then the voice answered back 
again—‘ Donagha, don’t be frightened,’ said the voice, 
‘for sure Vm only St. Brandon, that’s sent to tell you, 
because you're a good Christin and minds your duty, 
you shall have two wishes granted to you; so take 
care what you wish for, Donogha.’ ‘Och, success to 
you for one saint any how,’ said Donagha, as he be- 
gan to work again, thinking all the time what in the 
wide world he had best wish for. Would he take 
riches for his first wish? then what should he take 
for the second ? a good wife—or wouldn't it be better 
not to have any wife at all? Well, he thought for a 
long time, without being able to make up his mind 
what to wish for. Night was coming on, and so Do- 
nagha gathering a great bundle of fire-wood up, he 
tied it well with his gad, and heaving it upon his 
shoulder, away home withhim. Donagha was fairly 
spent with the work of the day, sothat it was no won- 
der he should find the load on his shoulder rather too 
much for him; and, stumbling with weariness, he 
was obliged at length to throw it down: sitting upon 
his bundle, poor Donagha was in great botheration ; 
the night was closing in fast, and he knew what kind 
of a welcome he’d have before him if he either staid 
out too late, or returned without a fullload of firing. 
‘Would to heaven,’ says he in his distress, and forget- 
ting the power of his wish, ‘would to heaven this 
brosna could carry me, instead of my being obliged to 
carry it.’ Immediately the brosna began to move on 
with him, and, seated on the top of it, poor Donagha 
cut a mighty odd figure surely ; for until he reached 
his own door he never stopped roaring out a thousand 
murders, he was so vexed with himself at having 
thrown away one of his wishes so foolishly. His wife 
Vauria (Mary) was standing at the door looking out 
for him, ready to give hima good saletling; but she 
was fairly struck dumb at seeing Donagha so queerly 
mounted, and at hearing him crying out in sucha 
manner. When she came alittle to herself, she asked 
Donagha a thousand questions about how he came to 
be riding upon a brosna; and poor Donagha, being 
so questioned, could not help telling her the whole sto- 
ry just as it happened, It was then that she was mad 
angry in earnest with him, to think that he would 
throw away his luck. Donagha, worn outand perplexed, 
was not able to bear it, and at length cried out, as loud 
as he could, ‘I wish to heaven, I wish to heaven, you 
old scold, that’s the plague of my life, [wish to heav- 
en that Ireland was between us.’ No sooner said 
than done, for he was whipped up by a whirlwind and 
dropped at the north-eastern side of lreland, where 
Donaghadee now stands. And Vauria, house and all, 
was carried off at the same time to its most south-west- 
ern spot, beyond Dingle, and not far from the great 
Atlantic ocean. The place, to this day, is known by 
the name of Tig na Vauria, or Mary’s house; awd 
when people would speak of places wide asundéy, it 
has become a sort of proverb to say, ‘ as far as Tigna 
Vauria from Donaghadee.’ And that’s the reason, sir.” 
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The following is replete with humor in the very best 
style of our author. 

“In the good old times there existed in Ireland a 
race of mortals, who, under the denomination of 
‘ poor scholars,’ used to travel from parish to parish, 
and county to county, in order to increase their stock 
of knowledge. ‘These poor scholars were for the most 
part men of from twenty to five-and-twenty years of 
age; and as they were also agreeable social fellows, 
who during their peregrinations had acquired a fund 
of anecdote, could tell a good story, and never refus- 
ed to lend a helping band in any business that was go- 
ing forward, they were received with a caed mille 
faultha at every tarmer’s house throughout the coun- 
try, where they were welcome to stay as long as they 
pleased. it happened one evening in the month of 
July, that one of these peripatetics, a stout, platter- 
faced mortal, by name Darby O Reily (the very same 
it was who invented the famous stone soup,) made 
his appearance at the house of the widow Fleming, 
who dwelt not far fromthe old church of Kilcummin. 
Now, the wilow Fleming, who since her husband’s 
death had taken the entire management of a large 
farm upon herself, was very glad to see Darby O' Reily 
fora variety of reasons. Inthe first place it was the 
hay-harvest, and Darby would lend a helping hand 
and keep the men in good humor at their work with 
his merry stories; then he could teach the chiid- 
ren great ABC of an evening; and then she wasa 
lone woman, and Darby was a pleasant companion, 
and anold acquaintance moreover. Whether this last 
idea was of deeper root than the others is not for me 
to say, but certain it is that Darby received on the 
present occasion more than a common welcome trom 
the widow Fleming. After having partaken of the 
good cheer which the widow set before him in the 
greatest profusion, and having renewed his acquaint- 
ance with the inmates of the house, even to Darby the 
dog that was called after him, and the cat, he propos- 
ed to step down to the parish jig-house, just to shufile 
the brogue with his old sweethearts, tear the news, 
and sce how the neighbors were getting on,—for it 
was neara twelve-month since he had been in that 
part of the country. Now, whether it was the men- 
tion of sweethearts that disagreed with the widow, or 
whatever else might have been the cause, it is certain 
that she was much against Darby’s going to the jig- 
house ; but seeing she could not with any decency or 
effect gainsay his intentions, she was obliged to assent, 
at the same time, however, waruing him to be back 
early, and not to keep up the house. Away he went 
to the jig-house, where he found himself quite at home, 
and as welcome as the flowers of May. Fine fun he 
had of it, for the pipes played merrily up, while he 
footed it bravely with the prettiest girls and best mo- 
neen jiggers in all the barony. ‘To speak the truth, 
he wasn’t a bad hand at a jig himself, for there were 
few could equal him in the ‘heel and toe’ step; and 
then he put such life and spirit into his motions, that 
he made the house ring again with his grinding and 
the merry snap of his fingers. But your dancing is 
droughty work,—at least Darby O’Reily was of that 
opinion, although there was no fear of his dying for 
want of a drop to drink, as he had news for the old, 
and stories for the young, till at last it was Darby 
here, and Darby there, and who but Darby? The 
soul of merriment, and the prince of good fellows, 
every one striving who should be the first to treat 
him, Darby soon became as comfortable as any gen- 
tlemon could wish to be. But while Darby was 


drinking, and dancing, and making merry, he never 
vremembered it was time to go'home, or bestowed a 
single thought upon the widow Fleming’s good advice, 
which was very uffgrateful of him, considering the 
civil way she had behaved to him and that she was 





even then herself sitting up waiting his return. The 
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longest day will have an end, and the greatest merri- 
ment must at length give way to repose, as Darby 
found to his sorrow, when the party broke up, and he 
had to stagger away as well as hecould. He was so 
much ‘in the wind’ that he didn’t well know which 
way he was going; and as bad luck would have it, 
he went every way but the right; for instead of keep- 
ing the straight road, by way of making a short cut he 
turned offthrough the fields; and after wandering 
about for as good as an hour, where should he find 
himself but in the old fort at Claunteens. A bad 
place it is to get into at the dead hour of the night, 
when the good people are going their rounds and 
making merry, as Darby soon found; for though it 
was easy enough to get into the fort, he couldu’t get 
out again for the life of him: it even appeared to him 
as if the fort had increased its dimensions to a bound- 
less extent. He wandered up and down and round 
about for a long time, without ever being able to get 
out, and was obliged at last to content himself where 
he was, so down he sat ona stone. ‘There’s small 
fun sitting ona could stone in the moonshine,’ mutter- 
ed Darby ; ‘ and sure it’s a pitiful case to be bewitch- 
ed by the fairies—the good people I mean,—and stuck 
fast in the middle of an ould fort ; but there’s no help 
for it, so what can’t be cured must be endured.’ No 
sooner had he come to this very wise conclusion, than 
he heard a most tremendous hammering under the 
very stone he was sitting on. ‘O Darby!’ cried he, 
‘what'll become of you now!’ Plucking up his cour- 
age, he boldly took a peep beneath the stone, when 
what should he see but a cluricaune sitting under a 
projecting ledge of what had been his seat, aud ham- 
mering as hard as he could atthe heel of an old shoe. 
Although Darby was very much afraid of the fairies, 
he wasn’t a bit afraid of the cluricaune; for they say 





took him out of the fort, put him on the straight road, 
and wishing him success with the charm, burst into a 
fit of laughter and disappeared. ‘Good riddance of 
you, any how,—but’tis anugly laugh you have with 
you,’ said Darby, as he made the best of his way to 
the widow Fleming’s, who was in no great humor; 
and no wonder, to be kept up so late by such a drunk- 
en bletherum as Darby. Now, when he saw the wid- 
ow ina bit of afret, ‘Ho! by my sowl,’ said he, ‘I’ve 
the cure in my ceat-pocket.’ So with that he 
outs with the charm, and pinned it slyly to the wid- 
ow’s gown. ‘I’ve charmed her now,’ says Darby, ‘if 
there’s any truth in that little chap of a cluricaune.’ 
And certainly there was soon a wonderful change in 
the widow, who, from being as glum as a misty morn- 
ing, became as soft as butter. So very careful was 
she of Darby, that, late as it was, she made downa 
good fire, lest he should be cold after the night, 
brought hima supper of the best the house could afford, 
and had as much cooram about him as if he was lord 
oftheland. Darby grinned with delight at the suc- 
cess of his charm ; but he was soon made to grin at 
the wrong side of his mouth; for the widow, in the 
midst of her love, chanced to discover the charm that 
was pinned to the tail of her gown. What’s this 
you’ve pinned to my gown, yourogue you?’ said she, 
at the same time, flinging it into the fire. ‘ Bothera- 
tion,’ roared Darby, ‘I’m settled for now;’ and no 
wonder he should rear, for the charm took instant ef- 
fect; and the fire jumped holus bolus after Darby, 
who made for the door, and away he went as fast as 
his legs could carry him. Butif he did, the fire came 
after him, roaring and blazing as if there were a thou- 
sand tar-barrels in the middle of it. Away he ran for 
the bare life, across the country, over hedge and 
ditch, for as good as two miles ; neither stopping nor 


if you catch a cluricaune and keep him fast, he'll | staying till he came to a deep well on a high farm, be- 
shew you where his purse is hid, and make a rich | tween Tullig and Gleun a Heelah, when who should 
manofyou. But it wasn’t thinking of purses Darby | he meet but his old friend the cluricaune. ‘ Arrah, 
was, for he’d rather be out of the fortthan to get all Darby!’ says the little fellow, ‘you seem to be ina 
the purses in the world. Sowhen he saw the cluri-| wonderful hurry; where are you going so fast, man, 
caune, it came into his head that may be he’d lend | that you wouldn't stop to spake to an old acquaint- 
him a helping hand, for they say the little fellow is | ance?’ ‘Bad luck to you, you deceitful hop of my 
fond of a drop himself. ‘Success to you, my boy, | thumb,’ said Darby ; ‘for sure it’s all along of you 


you are a good hand at ashoe, any how,’ said Darby, 
addressing himself to the cluricaune. Ah! Darby, 
my jolly buck, is that you?’ said the cluricaune, get- 
ting up from his work and looking him full in the face. 
‘The very same, at your honor’s sarvice,’ answered 
Darby. ‘What brought you here?’ said the cluri- 
caune ; ‘I’m thinking you’ve got yourself into a bit of 
ascrape.’ ‘Fakes then, your honor, I’m thinking 
the very same,’ said Darby, ‘if your honor doesn’t 
lend me a helping hand.’ Sohe told him how he stop- 
ped atthe widow Fleming’s, how he went down to the 
jig-house, and being a little overtaken in liquor, how 
he wandered through the fields until he found himself 
in the old fort, and wasn’t able to make his way out 
again. ‘You're in a bad case, Darby,’ said the cluri- 
caune ; ‘ for the good people will be here directly, and 
ifthey find you before them, Darby, they'll play the 
puck with you.’ ‘Oh, murder!’ cried Darby, ‘ I throw 
my life upon the heel of your honor’s shoe.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said the cluricaune, ‘ you’re a rollocking lad as ever 
tipped acan, and it’s a pity any harm should ever 
come of taking a drop of good drink. So give me 
your hand, and I'll save you. And as you never did 
any hurtto me or mine, I’Ildo more than that for you, 
Darby. Here, take this charm, and you are made 
forever, my man.’ ‘And what's the nathur of it?’ 
said Darby, at the same time putting it into his right- 
hand coat-pocket, and buttoning it up tight. ‘I'll 
tell you that,’ said the cluricaune ; ‘if you only pin it 
to the petticoat of the first woman in the land, she’ll 
follow you the wide world over; and that’s no bad 
thing for a poor scholar.’ So saying, the cluricaune 


and your charm that J’m in the neat way | am this 


| blessed night.’ ‘And that’s my thanks for saving 





you from the good people,’ says the cluricaune: ‘ very 
well, Mister Darby, there’s the fire at your heels, and 
who’s to save you now!’ ‘QO! thunder alive! sure 
you wouldn’t be after sarving Darby that way.’ 
‘Well,’ said the cluricaune, ‘I'll take compassion on 
you this once; so here’s my advice, leap into the well, 
and you'll be safe.’ ‘Is it into the well you mane,’ 
says Darby, ‘why then do you take me for a fool en- 
tirely?’ ‘QO! you’re a scholar, Darby; so you may 
take your own way if you like, and welcome. Good 
night to you, Darby O’Reily,’ said the spiteful little 
fellow, slapping his cocked hat on his head, and walk- 
ing off with a most malicious grin. ‘Good night to 
you, Darby O’Reily.’ ‘Murder! murder!’ shouted 
Darby, for by this time the fire had come so near that 
it began to scorch him ; when seeing there was no al- 
ternative, and thinking it better to be drowned than 
burned, he made a desperate plunge into the well. 
Souse he went into the well, and souse went the fire 
after him. Immediately the water bubbled, sparkled, 
growled, and rose above the verge of the well, filling 
with the velocity of lightning all the adjacent hollow 
ground, until it formed one of those little sparkling 
lakes which are so numerous in this hilly country. 
Darby was borne with the speed of a whirlwind on 
the top of a curling billow, and cast senseless on the 
shore. The first thing he saw on awaking from his 
trance was the sun shining over him; the first voice 
he heard was that of the widow Fleming, who had 
travelled far and near in search of him; and the first 
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word Darby uttered, upon thoroughly recovering 
himself, was, ‘ Bad luck to the good people, for sure 
tis they that have been playing tricks upon me all the 
night.’ Then he up and told the widow Fleming and 
the neighbors the whole history of his night’s adven- 
ture.’ ‘It’s drunk you were, Darby, ond you know 
it,’ said the widow; ‘ you’re a bad boy, Darby.’ But 
whatever was the cause, whether Darby gotthe charm 
from the cluricaune or not, it is certain that the widow 
Fleming not long after became Mrs. O’Reily, and 
that Loch Bran, or the Lake ofthe burning Cole, is 
to be seen to this day.” 

The picture, in the annexed extract, of an Irish 
school-house and schoolmaster, is delineated with con- 
siderable graphic humor. 

‘Our attention was arrested by a busy hum, pro- 
ceeding from a cabin on the road side; and we soon 
discovered it to be what is commonly called a hedge- 
school or Kerry College. Although not a Belzoni in 
stature, by dint of stooping only | contrived to gain 
admittance among the busy inmates; and upon my 
entrance, the hum of the students rehearsing their 
lessons increased to such a marvellous degree, that I 
could scarcely hear, or cause to be heard, the saluta- 
tion which [ addressed to the dread ruler of this abode. 
Mr. Lynch followed me, although on his part it re- 
quired a much more considerable exertion in the way 
of depression, to gain admittance; but once within, 
there was ample room for the tallest man beneath 
that thatched roof, which rose from the low mud walls. 
This roof displayed, stuck between its ‘scraghs and 
thievanes,’ an ample stock of coverless Vosters, copy- 
books, slates and gray goose quills, with two or three 
pendant racks, made of the branchy fir, for the ben- 
efit of such pupils as had either caps or hats to hang 
upon them. ‘The interior of the whole cabin wore a 
black lackered appearance conferred upon it by the 
smoke of many a wiuter’s fire, the hearth for which 
stood beneath a huge vent, occupying the whole 
breadth of one of the gables. At each side of the 
door was a little window about a foot square. But, 
on the whole, Mr Casey’s college was rather a respect- 
able edifice of the description; for it could boast 
two real deal forms, and instead of turf benches there 
were three firs placed along the wall, each supported 
by stones, in order to elevate the students to a com- 
fortable sitting height. There was, moreover, a table 
for the use of writers and cypherers. Of all these ac- 
commodations Mr. Casey seemed not a little proud, 
as he sat enthroned on a rush bottomed chair, which 
he facetiously termed his ‘Sanctum Sanctorum.’ 
‘Whisht there, gp ye, by’s and let the gentleman 
spake,’ roared Mr. Casey, at the same time flourishing 
his rodof power, by way of enforcing his commands. 
‘You have a good school, Mr. C asey, and very well | 
attended,’ said Mr. Lynch. Why, I may say there is 


worse to be found elsewhere, though ’tis I say it, that 


should’nt say it; but ’tis nothing to spake about now 
to what it is inthe winter, because why the by’s are 
minding the harvest and herding the cattle on the 
mountains ; ’tis the busy time now, and _ their faders 
and murders, God help them, can’t spare the childer 
from the work to the larning. ‘1 dare say some of 
your scholars are pretty far advanced,’ said]. ‘You 
shall see, sir, in a minute—Come up here you Murty 
Marphy, and bring your Voster. 
pated boy, dressed ina loose frieze coat, sheep-skin 
breeches, open at the knees, and having neither shoes 
nor stockings, to conceal a pair of well mottled shiws, 
the effects of his chimney corner cogitations. Hav- 
ing heard Murphy, with a rich brogue, go through a 
sum in the Rule of Three Direct, we bade farewell to 
Mr. Casey and his college, though strongly urged by 


him to remain for the rading, spilling, and even for , 


the abcedarians.”’ 
We make room for the following*colloquy in a simi- 


He was a carroty- | 


| lar spirit, and with this passage close our extracts, al= 


ready extended to too great a length. 

“«« Here, by’s, shake a grain of straw along the wall 
for the little girls to sit on—throw your turfs in the 
corner, and bring over my stool here close to the fire, 
I thought I'd lould you before, Felix, to bring a sod 
of turf every morning! Sit down, sir,—sit down, I 
say, on the floor along, with the rest, and get your 
lesson, and don’t let me see you near the fire all this 
blessed day. Now, by’s, what you after! Silence ! 
A-b ab; b-a-g bag—Silence! Jem Doherty, whip the 
door off the hinges, and clap it on this row of sods— 
there now, borrow a bit of chalk from Kernahan, ‘till 
I write a large hand copy—hum—buz—ba, be, bi, bo, 
bu, buzz—Terry Flanagan, come over here, Arrah, 
why but you come, sir, when I bid you? See here, 
spell me this word—Constan-ti-no-ple—dby’s, that’s 
the name of the Grand Turk! See what itis to know 
navigation ; 1 don’t suppose there’s a man in the bar- 
ony, barring myself and the priest, could tell you 
who Constantinople is! 

‘Upon my word you’re welcome ; 
Pray what kept you till now, sir ? 
Indeed it was my father, 
He sent me for the cow, sir! 
I would have brought you some fresh eggs, 
But the hens they were not laying, 
Go long—sit down—I’Ii beat you well, 
For I know you have been playiug. 
What have you been about this morning! Where’s 
your book? take off your hat, you dunce, take it off, 
stand up in the corner, keep your fingers out of your 
mouth! Ah, you dog, I'll flog you first, and then cut 
the sow! out of you after, sol will; how dare you 
mitch from school?’ What kept you [ say? Sir it 
was Silence in a moment ; mag dare you, sir, say 
a word when I’m speking? Och, Vil let your father 
know the course you carry in! Sir, it was ny mother 
bid me say she’ll be much obliged to you to come 
over at dinner time. Put on your hat, Paddy, you’re 
a well reared boy, and I’ll macka man of you; Och, 
your mother, Paddy, is the woman that will have 
luck. Tell her ll be there as strict as if it was a 
binch warrant; take care how you go across the river, 
it’s very deep: O you'll be a bishop yet, Paddy; iwi 
be seen who taught you. 
* So when I’m late for school, 
The excuse, ’twill be my mother, sir ; 
And when that woul ’t do, 
Piltry and make another, sir. 
For my mother is » good man, 
And so, sir, is vy daddy, O— 
And ’twill not b my fault 
If I’m not th vr own Paddy O. 








And how did you get home yesterday, Pat dear? And 
| how i is all your very good father’s family? Come 
| here now, and let me see how you'll read this little sto- 
ry. A boy w-e-n-t went out one day torob birds’ nests, 
but he had not g- gone far w-h-e-n he met a |-i-t-t-l-e 
| til (that’s little, Paddy) met a little girl. Ay, Paddy, 
mind that; if he had been going to school that would 
not have happened him. Stick to your book, Paddy, 
and take care you meet no little girls—meta little girl 
with a jug—That’s my pointer—Stand over there 
and let me see the fire—No, I wont—Silence there, 
silence, 1 say, or I'll be the death of ye all—buzz— 
buzz—hum.” 

Altogether the work is one of considerable humor. 
It is true that the humor is broad, the colors extrava- 
gant, and the figures caricatured ; but those who are 


‘are fond of light reading cannot but be pleased with 
‘Mr. Crofton’s sayings and doings. It is not likely 


that there will be a republication of this volume in 
this country, andwe have therefore occupied more 
space, than we otherwise should with extracts. We 


have to cater for a variety oftastes, and amongst our 
readers doubt not that there are many who will fin id 
gratification in perusing the above excerptions. 
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The Rivals of Este, and Other Poems. By James G. 
Brooks, and Mary E. Brooks. 12mo. New-York, 
1829. [in press.] J. & J. Harper. 


[FIRST NOTICE. } 


Wer head this article, first notice, because we intend to 
»otice it again in our next, and enter into a more elabo- 
rate exposition of its merits. But having been favored 
by the paoishers with a copy of the work as far as 
completed, we could not refrain from furnishing our 
readers thus early with some account of its contents, 
and copying a few specimens into our columns. 

The poem which gives its titleto the volume is from 
the gifted pen of Mrs. Brooks. This lady, under 
the well known signature of Norna, has already won 
a degree of reputation, by the fugitive effusions with 
which, from time to time, she has enriched the pages 
of various periodical publications, greater than often 
falls tothe lot ofa female writer. The smoothness 
of her versification, the depth of feeling which she dis- 


> 


plays, her delicate appreciation of the grand and 
beautiful in nature, the appropriateness and abun- 
dance of her imagery, and the philosophic cast of 
thought which breathes in almost all her poems, have 
rendered her, under the name by which she has here- 


tofore been known, the subject of wide and sincere 


adm “ati Che larger poem, which stands first in 
the collection before us, andthe miner pieces never 
before given to the public eye, are of a character cal- 
culated zreatly to enhance her reputation. 


is a poem of too much merit 
to be despatched in a hasty article. It exhibits a de- 
cree of acquaintance with the human heart, a power 
of language, a strength of thought, and facility of ver- 
sification, which at once entitle the authoress to very 
high praise, and her poem to careful consideration. 
It is written, for the most part, in the octo-syllabic 
verse, though the measure is occasionally varied to 
suit the tone of feeling, or the circumstances, which it 
expresses. There are some parts in which we are 
strongly reminded of the energy and deep power of 
Lord Byron’s best manner, and in others it approach- 
es nearer to an analogy with the meillifluous harmony 
and sparkling imagery of Moore. That there are 
faults, and great ones, iu the course of the poem, we 
do not deny ; but these are so counterbalanced by the 
pre dominant merits, that, in our present brief notice, 


The Rivals of Este 
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The next breathes a plaintive tone: 

“In vain the crimson garment now, 
It wraps a feeble limb ; 

In vain the jewel decks the brow, 
The eye beneath is dim: 

For days gone by, for days to come, 

In weary thoughts of blasted home, 

Does Judah’s heart, and Judah's eye, 

Darken amid your revelry. 


Ye have your homes, your heartlis ; 
Sleep ’neath the garden tree; 

Where are our hearths, our altar fires, 
And what, oh what are we? 

Tis ours to pour the tear-drop fast, 

Above the bright and buried past; 

For this does Judah’s heart and eye 

Turn sickening from your revelry.” 


your sires 


The following is not a mere version. There are 
evidences of deep feeling and original thought in it. 


“Oh, weep not for the dead! 
Rather, ob rather give the tear 
To those who darkly linger here, 
When all besides are fled ; 
Weep for the spirit withering, 
Iu its cold cheerless sorrowing, 
Weep for the young and lovely one 
That ruin darkly revels on; 
But never be a tear-drop shed 
For them, the pure enfranchised dead. 


Oh, weep not for the dead ! 
No more for them the blighting chill, 
The thousand shades of earthly ill, 
The thousand thorns we tread ; 
Weep for the life-charm early flown, 
The spirit broken, bleeding, lone ; 
Weep for the death pangs of the heart, 
Ere being from the bosom part ; 
But never be a tear-drop given 
To those that rest in yon blue heaven.” 


We now turn to a partof the volume where the poet- 
ess has embodied her own original “thick coming 
fancies.’ Too many have it in their power to 
say that the following Dream of Life “ is not alla 
dream.” 


Dream of Life. 


I heard the music of the wave, 
As it rippled to the shore ; 

And saw the willow branches lave, 
As light winds swept them o’er ; 

The music of the golden bow, 
That did the torrent span ; 

But I heard a sweeter music flow 
From the youthful heart of man. 





we cannot pause to point them out. 

Had this work been before us in the early stage of | 
our weekly labors we should have been glad to enter 
into an analysis of the principal effusion, and express 
ourself in terms less general of its merits. As it is, | 
we must content ourself and readers, for the present, 
with a consideration of some of the minor pieces, and | 
defer the execution of the other part of our duty to 
the succeeding number. | 

The first pieces whic! we copy are Hebrew melo- 
dies. The first is a version of the hundred and thir- 
ty-sevéath Psalm, and by citing this we but purpose 
to show the smoothness of Norna’s versification. 


“ Come, sweep the harp! one thrilling rush 
Of all that warmed its chords to song, 
And then the strains for ever hush, 
That oft have breathed ite wires along ! 
The ray is quenched that lit our mirth, 
The shrive is gone that claimed the prayer ; 
And exiles o’er the distant earth, 
How can we wake the carol there. 


One sigh, my harp! and then to sleep, 
For all that loved thy song have flown ; 
Why shouldst thou lonely vigils keep, 
Forsaken, broken, and alone ? 
Let this sad murmur be thy last, 
Nor e’er agaiv in music swell ; 
Thine hours of joyousness are past, 
And thus we sever : fare thee well!” 


The wave rushed on; the hues of heaven 
Fainter and fainter grew ; 

And deeper melodies were given 
As swift the changes flew : 

Then came a shadow on my sight, 
The golden bow was dim : 

And he that laughed beneath its light, 
What was the change to him ? 


I saw him not; only a throng 
Like the swell of troubled ocean, 
Rising, sinking, swept along 
In the tempest’s wild commotion : 
Sleeping, dreaming, waking then, 
Chains to link or sever ; 
Turning to the dream again, 
Fain to clasp it ever. 


There was a rush upon my brain, 
A darkness on mine eye; 
And when I turned to gaze again, 
The mingled forms were nigh : 
In shadowy mass a mighty hall 
Rose on the fitful scene ; 
Flowers, music, gems were flung o’er all, 
Not such as once had been. 


° Then in its mist, far, far away, 

A phantom seemed to be ; 

The something of a gone-by day, 
But oh, how changed was he ! 

He rose beside the festal board, 
Where sat the merry throng ; 

And as the purple juice he poured 
Thus woke his wassail song— 
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Come! while with wine the goblets flow, 
For wine they say has power to bless ; 
And flowers too—not roses, no! 
Bring poppies, bring forgetfulness ! 


A‘Lethe for departed bliss, 
And each too well remembered scene ; 

Earth has no sweeter draught than this, 
Which drowns the thought of what has been. 


Here’s to the heart’s cold iciness, 
Which cannot smile, but will pot sigh; 

If wine can bring a chill like this, 
Come, fill for me the goblet high. 


Come, and the cold, the false, the dead, 
Shall never cross our revelry ; 

We'll kiss the wine-cup sparkling red, 
And snap the chain of memory.” 


He who peruses the following stanzas will not com- 
plain of us for our selection; and he who is not in- 
duced to peruse them by the quotations which we 
have already made, can have but little relish for the 
harmonious breathings of the muse. 


And though the laurel steals away 
Remembrance of its pearly ray, 
It cannot chase that gem away, 
Nor sully o’er its purity. 


Hark! where the moonbeamns brightly slee 
ghtly P 


Upon the waveless sea, 
What spirit forms their vigiis keep, 
In notes of music, soft and deep ? 
It is thy voice fair Italy. 
Oh, never let thy sorcery come 
Across the wanderer’s career ; 
*T will teach him to furget his home, 
And the soft blue eye weeping there. 


That warrior brave now treads the halls 
Where syren songs of pleasure flow ; 
The fairy chaplet decks the walls, 
And bright-eyed beauty smiles below. 
A thousand blazing lustres stream, 
Bright as the meteor of the pole ; 
Joy crossed the wild enchanted dream, 
And flung her fetters o’er the soul. 
That warrior plucked the sweetest flower, 
The brightest gem was twined for him, 
But ‘neath the witchery of that hour, 
Ah! did the gem beneath gro dim ? 
Deep was the magic of the sce 
A rosy circle round his brow ; 





Romance. 


No more the sound of revelry 
Is heard within the lordly hall; 
And warrior’s jest, and maiden’s glee, 
And minstrel’s song, have sunken all. 
A louder note is heard afar, 
The clarion cry calls on to war ; 
And that deep death-peal stills the strain, 
That echoed from those walls again. 
Minstrel! thy harp can charm no more, 
Maiden! thy dream of bliss is o’er ; 
Thy warrior starts in haste to grasp 
The battle sword, and flings aside 
The last fond agonizing clasp 
Of her he vowed to make his bride. 
No thoughts are now for love and thee, 
Young glory points his destiny ; 
Where waves on high the banner crest, 
And the rude war-cry lulls to rest. 


Sleep on blue lake, a lonely one 
Is gazing on thee now; 
O’er whose young heart the wave of life 
Flowed calm and bright as thou ; 
The ray that lit the stream is gone, 
And it glides on, dull, dark, and lone. 
How proudly stood the warrior knight, 
How joyously the sunbeams played, 
When glittering steel and armor bright 
Bespoke him for the fight arrayed ! 
The plume upon his casque was fair, 
And one bright jewel bound it there ; 
Nor e’er in monarch’s diadem 
Has shone a brighter, purer gem. 


That warrior passed to meet the foe; 
Then came the mingled din of strife, 
And steel to steel in deadly blow, 
And the close grapple, life to life. 
The battle tide rushed darkly on 
O’er many a proud and mighty one; 
And clang of sword, and crash of spear, 
One mighty tumult struck the ear. 
Where’er the deadliest conflict broke, 
Where’er the cannon’s thunder woke, 
That warrior met the fight; 
Till backward sunk the foeman’s train, 
Like the recoil of ocean’s wave ; 
Then quick, impetuous o’er the plain, 
Still foremost mid the victor brave, 
That warrior led the victor band: 
And blood, red blood was on his hand, 
And blood was on his plume of snow, 
But ah, still bright the gem below! 
How pure that jewel must have been, 
To cross euch dark and deadly scene, 
And mingle in such fierce affray, 
Yet pass unsoiled and bright away ! 


‘ And now the victor’s chaplet bring, 
We'll twine it on his brow ;’ 
Its dark green honors sure will fling 
A shade upon the gem below. 
Ah, no! it sparkles bright and clear, 
Though to his heart, perchance, less dear ; 


Still, all forgotten and unseen, 

The gem was pure and bright below. 
And when the flower had passed away, 
And the fair form of beauty gone, 

Beyond the touch of dull decay, 
Stil will that jewel sparkle on. 


What was its race so pearly fair, 

All time, and chance, and change above ? 
’T was woman bade it sparkle there, 

An emblem of a womau’s love. 
Ohscorn it not; ‘twill closest cling, 
When all is dark and sorrowing ; 
Will gild for thee life’s stormy wave, 
And beacon thee beyond the grave.” 


The specimens we have now quoted will serve to 
convey a general idea of the sweetness of Mrs. Brooks’s 
song. It would be an easy thing to point out faults, 
even in these beautiful stanzas ; but we love tolookon 
the gems of poetic thought for their superabounding 
brilliancy, not with the microscopic eye of a lapidary, 
to detect every little flaw and vein by which they 
may be slightly disfigured. Besides, poetry like this 
does not require elaborateness of criticism, because 
its beauties.mainly consist in the truth and nature of 





its sentiments and descriptions, and these are quali- 
| ties which all are capable of appreciating. It has been 
asserted by Dr. Warton, in his Essay on the Writings 
and Genius of Pope, that in no polished nation, after 
criticism has been much studied and the rules of writ- 
ing established, has any very extraordinary book ever 
appeared. Whether this is so or not, we believe it 
may be asserted as a truth that the poetical produc- 
tion which requires much assistance from critical 
commentaries, can be possessed of but little intrinsic 
merit. The passages of Shakspeare which are most 
the subject of annotation are generally those which 
might be expunged from his works without a material 
diminution of his fame; and the Iliad of Homer, has 
derived but little aid from the commentaries of Aris- 
tarchus. 
We now close this interesting volume, but to open it 
again as the subject of further remarks, in our next. 
Had we received it earlier, we should have been 
| pleased to have entered into greater latitude of com- 
ment; but, though want of time prevented us from 
doing this, we were unwilling to forego the opportuni- 
ty so kindly afforded us of presenting our readers 
with the first notice of the work, and have made room 
for the present article to the exclusion of much other 
matter prepared for the present number of our paper. 
When we revert to the volume again, we shall offer 
a few further remarks, in addition to those which we 
have already made, on the prevailing merits and de- 
fects of Mr. Brooks’s poetry. Inhis portion are also 
several effusions now for the first time published. 
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The Rivals of Este, and Other Poems. 
Brooks, and Mary £. Brooks. 12mo. 
is29. [in press.] J.& J. Harper. 

[srcOND NOTICE. ] 


By James G. 
New-York, 


Tue story ofthe: neipa!l poemis obscurely told, leav- 
ing much for the imagination of the reader to supply. 
In consiruction, there are parts of it which much re- 
semble Lord Byron’s Lara, and in the 
the rhythm it is not unlike his Siege of Corinth. The 
concluding part bears some resemblance to Pinkney’s 
Rodolph; though there is none of that tone of misan- 
throphy and scepticism in the writings of our accom- 


plished lady author, which disfigure the productions of 


the lamented genius whose name we have just men- 
tioned. Indeed. throughout the whele of her writings, 
or.,at least, all that have yet claimed our attention, 
there is no one characteristic more invariably predom- 
inant than the truth, nature, and 
the sentiments. He who rea 
misanthropy towards his fellow men cannot expect to 
claim lasting sympathy from his readers, and he who 
only affects them, will be sure to be rewarded with con- 
tempt. Man is a soctal creature, and his beart is 
wisely so framed that it is nextto impossible for him 
to cherish lasting hate The 
works of many a poet far inferior to Lord Byron will 
o hold a high place in general esteem when 


against his fellows. 


continue ¢ 


shall be much less thoughtof than at present; not be- | 


eause his lines are not more “ pregnant with celestial 
‘but because they contain a less amiable delinea- 
tion of mankind, and inculcate precepts and senti- 
ments not so much with our nature. 
The book from a perusal of which we rise with our 
Jove towards man diminished, or our confidence in God 
impaired, whatever be the degree of genius displayed, 
deserves not but rather censure in 
the very proportion of the author’s perversion of his 


fire ;’ 


in accordance 


commendation; 


gilt. 

“ Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons;” 
and he whose poetic aspirations have a tendency to 
make the heart discontented with its lot, has not only 


disregarded the spirit of the Horatian precept, but | 


will inevitably, however subtle his arguments, bril- 
liant his wit, and commanding his genius, soon sink 
into total neglect. ‘‘ No writings can be pleasant,” 
says the great Locke, “‘w hich have not nature at the 
bottom, and are not drawn after her copy ;” and so in- 
variably true is this re mark that not even the fascina- 
tions of poetry can long recommend the sophisms of 


error. 


But the passages which we cited from the writings | 


of Mrs. Brooks in our former article are sufficient to 
show that they are not defiled by any of the 
misat ithropy of the Byron school. The mournful 


tone which some of them breat! he is no more than the | 


patural and soothing melancholy of a youthful heart, 


in its twilight transitions from the buoyancy of hope | 


and joy. There is no whiniug or affected misery in her 


sadder mood, and not a shadow of doubt ever dark- 


ens the purity of her song. 

Italy—the inexhaus stible “ fairie-land” of poesy—is 
the scene of thee fusion which we aie now to co: isid- 
er: and the first canto opens in the following beauti- 


ful manner. 
Tis night where the deep wave of ocexn is rushing, 
"Tis night where the breezes of evening swell, 
‘Tis night w here the flowerets are silently blushing 
Unseen by the brig it eves that love them so well; 
Ah! now is the shadowy hour of feeling, 
When joy wakes to re vel, and sorrow to weep; 
And hark! where their wild mingled murmurs are stealing, 


An echo replies to the wail of the deep: 


If to von silver orb was given 
A tongue to tell the deeds of Even, 
No. 95. 


management of 


confiding spirit of 
lly entertains feclings of 


mock- | 





She’d whisper not of hearts that climb 
Nearer the heaven from which they came ; 

Or on the restless wing of Time 
Plunge in the gulf of sin and shame, 

Till earth has not a reptile thing, 

More coldly, darkly withering— 

She'd tell no tale of brighter glee, 

Or darker, deeper agony, 

Than might be found beneath thy sky, 

Thy own broad blue, fair Italy. 


After having rapidly described the general features 
of the land where she has placed her scene, terminat- 
| ing with the following reflection, 

‘* Alas! where heaven’s sunbeams fall, 
Man is the cloud that shadows all !” 


which, by the way, bears rather too strong a resem- 


ianies to Goldsmith’s couplet on the same subject, 


“In florid beauty, fields and groves appear, 
Man is the only growth that dwindles here ;” 





our authoress proceeds to introduce one of the princi- 
pal personages of the story. Darkly hinting that 
nis victims sleep, one in an unhallowed grave, and the 
other in the murmuring deep, she represents him, aft- 
er having traced his way through blood and crime, 
now kneeling in bitter remorse before the altar stone, 
| in moral torture more intense than could be the bodi- 
ly pangs of a poor wretch upon the rack. 

The being thus introduced to the reader's acquaint- 
ance is next met with at midnight in “ Ferrara’s tow- 
er,” which is gayly lighted up for a festival. The 
cleam of the torches, the gilded Sala’s vaulted height, 
the gorgeous archway, a crimson canopy waving be- 
neath it, the silver urns, and alabastar pillars, are min- 
| gledina beautiful description, as glittering as its themes, 
ill we can almost smell the fragrance of the aloe- 
wood, and hear the agreeable dashing of the cool 
fountains, inthe pauses of the music. Not often had 
|the princely halls of “ dark Este,” who now himself 
bids the revel flow, resounded to such strains of gayety. 
His thoughts had dwelt too continually on themes 
that banished pleasure from his breast—an “ injured 
shade” had haunted his dreams, 


— 


“The deadly aim in friendship’s dress, 
The death-blow in the kind caress.” 


But now he throws his portals wide, and welcomes 
| with assumed smiles the princely assemblage. The 
mingled din of revelry is heard far and wide, ; and even 
| pierces the solitude of a lonely grove afar off, the 
according to the peasant’s incoherent and 
| half uttered stories, of some terrible tragedy. 


scene, 


That moonlit grove! there sleeps, they say, 
The heart where love, youth, beauty met ; 

That nurtured in Love’s burning ray, 
Could bleed and die, but not forget. 

Few summers could that maiden tell, 

For young hearts only love so well; 

And love like that, ah, hearts can know 

A love like that but once below! 

Pure as the dream to childhood given, 

Bright as a hope of yonblue heaven ; 

Sparkling as ocean’s wave; yet deep 

As things beneath its surface sleep. 


The story of her fate was but partially known. She 
had come as Este’s bride, but soon withered away, 
and was buried in that lonely spot. The steps of her 
lord never intruded into the seclusion of her resting 
place ; 

“ Or marked by chance, her early tomb 
| But crossed bis brow with fiercer gloom.” 


|The sounds of revelry reach the ears of a stranger, 
who, in the broken-hearted fidelity of love, had been 
| bending over the lonely grave. We meet with him 
again in the following passage. 
Wrapped in a garb that well concealed 
What not the wearer’s will revealed— 
Nor seeking, lonely and afar, 
Toshare, to heighten, or to mar— 
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Threading the wild enchantments there, 
And gazing on each passing fair ; 

As all in vain had tried their art, 

To fling one fetter round his heart— 
With gloomy brow, and breast of steel, 
Who stands amid the revel peal, 

The golden lights, the soft perfume, 

Like some dark prophet of the toinb? 
Few were the furrows on his brow, 

Still darkly bright the eye below ; 

But sullen sigh, and step apart, 

Bespoke the autumn of the heart; 

The hidden wo; or, brooding long 

And darkly o’er remembered wrong : 
The heart that sorrows in its gloom, 
While pleasure slumbers in the tomb! 

If transient smile his lip hath worn, 

Was it in passing joy or scorn? 

A moment more, and stands confessed 
The gnawing canker of the breast. 

He passed where shouts of pleasure rung, 
The laugh was hushed, the lyre unstrung ; 
They shrunk as if a phantom’s eye 

Had glanced upon their revelry, 

Yet turned again all fearfully, 

As powerless to turn or flee. 

He left the torch’s flashing glare, 

As claiming no communion there ; 

And trembling heart, and throbbing brain ; 
Sprung to the jocund feast again. 


Yet who was he? no honors shone 
Where sullen hate had marked her own; 
Yet well they reck that measured port 
Was nurtured ina princely court: 

Some whispered of a pilgrim knight 
That held each frolic revel light; 

While others, older in the art, 

That earth so well can teach the heart, 
That lesson, bitter in its truth, 

To rend the magic veil of youth— 

And read within the rose’s glow 

How sharp the thorns that sleep below— 
Such, in his form essayed to trace 

The remnant of anoble race; 

Their fortunes all unknown; ’twere best, 
Perchance, for some, that thus they rest. 
It wasa tale of night and blood ; 

But who had fought, or fallen, or stood 2 
Deserted why their battlement? 

Or why their waving banner rent? 

Some might the mystery reveal, 

But daggers too a lip can seal ; 

Why babbling from a tattler bear, 
When steel can puta signet there ? 
More wise, perchance, the tale unsaid, 
Too many now had sunk or fled. 

All idly did the sun-rays fall 

Upon their silent, roofless hall— 

The grass-grown hearth forgot its glow; 
Where was the banquet’s genial flow ? 
Ruin had well achieved her mark, 

The lordly pile rose frowning, dark— 
And nought across the murky air 

Awoke one sleeping echo there, 

Save as the night-bird flapped her wing 
Above the cold and mouldering— 

Or the wild tempest in its power 

Swept darkly round the vine-clad tower; 
Then, when the thunder crash ofheaven 
Adown the mountain brow was driven, 
The turrets trembled to the shock, 

And through their aisles the murmurs broke, 
In hollow and unearthly tone, 

Like some departed spirit’s moan. 


The cheek of Este grew pale, and his eye quailed, 
as the proud stranger passed him by. The latter at 


length leaves the hall; 


‘Yet ere the portal gate was crossed, 
A moment lingered by host ; 

* We once hive met, we'll meet again, 
Beyond the reach of festal train— 
Our music there, adeeper strain !”’ 


We now find out that the name of this mysterious 
stranger is Ugo. 


He was not 





the creeping clod in mortal form, 

Alike below the rainbow and the storm— 

As things embosoined in the solid rock, 

Safe from the whirlwind and the the tempest’s shock, 
Live on unchilled, unharrassed by the storm, 

Whose desolation sweeps each lovelier form.” 


The idol of his breast was gone, and in losing her, 
he had lost all. 


Many a year lad darkly flown, 

Since sorrow made that heart its own ; 

And in its bitterness congealed, 
The first wild storm had passed away, 

But traces, deeply wrought, revealed 
How desolating was its sway : 

"T'was not the landscape tempest swept 

Where beauty in each ruin slept, 

Till sunbeam, and the summer rain, 

Should bid it allre-bloom again ; 

But one wide desolated waste, 
Whereon no living, lonely thing, 

Even though withered, might be traced, 
In promise of asecond spring : 

Fit dwelling for the scorpion 

Revenge, to breathe and riot on; 

Fit, while the deep and deadly sting 

Of baffled love was festering. 


He leaves the towers of Este, and once more seeking 
the moonlit grove where slept the relics of his love, 
there ponders over the dark awards of hate, 


“ His ruined heritage, his hand 

Long fettered in a foreign land, 

His kindred’s grave, ambition crossed, 
And Giula, too, the loved, the lost,” 


till at last in the inexterminable bitterness of his soul, 
he breathes a terrible vow of revenge ; and thus ends 
the first canto. 

With the execution of this oath the second canto 
commences. After opening with a beautiful descrip- 
tion of morning, we have the following spirited ac- 
count of the approach of the band, which Ugo had as- 
sembled together for the perpetration of his purpose. 


Hark there! upon the breeze of morn, 
Unwonted sounds from distance borne; 
The trumpets twang a stranger note, 
Along that peaceful vale to float ; 
For though the heart unchained and free, 
Sure fettered hand was fealty. 
It sunk, and all around was still, 
And the winds murmured fromthe hill. 
Once more it hushed the lullaby, 
That whispered in the zephyr’s sigh ; 
Burst onthe warrior, wild, profound, 
His charger started at the sound ; 
And feebler spirits shrunk to hear 
That note of discord, and of fear! 
They came, asthe thunders have pealed through the sky, 
When the broad blue arch was serenity ; 
The tramp of the horse, the clang of the horn, 
Loud,and more loud, on the summer breeze borne! 
A coal black steed has left the line, 
His trappings of gold in the sun-light shine ; 
He dashed along the ranks of war, 
As his rider had marshalled such: hosts before. 
There was an emblem on his breast, 
Its meaning by few of his followers guessed : 
Yet one that saw it from afar, 
Started, as well he divined that star ; 
He thought not to have met the sight, 
In the halls of song, or the fields of fight ; 
He deemed its hustre quenched in blood, 
Now bright before him again it stood; 
And foremost when the volleying shot 
Poured from the turrets, fast and hot; 
The faint to urge, the brave to screen, 
There was that jetty courser seen! 


The vivid passage which immediately follows this, 
and in which the conflict is described, we must not 
copy, for our purpose is to enhance the reader’s curi- 
osity, not gratify it. A few of the lines we transfer to 
our columns, merely to show how ably our authoress 
has imitated the irregular measure of Lord Byron, in 
his Siege of Corinth, when describing a similar cir- 
cumstance. 


“ Fire to the pile!” was the order given, 

And the towering flames shot athwart the heaven— 
High and wide the heavy smoke 

In wreathing columns darkly broke, 

And one sulphureous canopy 

Curled like a night-cloud to’ the sky. 

“Fire tothe pile!” was the order he gave, 





And the wounded have found them a speedier grave- 
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The passage which immediately succeeds to this is 
one of great power. Thedetermination of Este neith- 
er to turn nor relent; the guilty grandeur of his reso- 
lution on the very verge “of ruin; the personal len- 
counter between him and U go, 

** Till wavering, reeling to and fro, 


Together bound, down, down they go, 
Headlong upon the ground below ;” 


the flashing of Ugo’s steel; the dying expression of 
Este’s countenance, fierce to the last, are all touched 
with a bolduess and power which was not to have been 
looked for from a female’s pen, and which would do 
credit to any poet. Years now pass away, and the read- 
er is brought again, after the laspe of a long time, to 
Giula’s grave. Beside it, with a sunken eye and pal- 
lid brow, a pilgrim visitant is seen. It is Ugo sitting 
there in the loneliness of his broken heart, and in- 
dulging in reveries on long departed hours. Touched 
by the talisman of memory, many of the scenes of 
his former life rise up to view, and fancy even re- 
stores to him again in shadowy companionship the 
long-faded form of loveliness that is mouldering in 
the grave before him. We copy a short passage 
from this part of the poem, and with this, conclude 
our extracts from this truly admirable effusion, 

And she, his promised bride, 

Uprising from her fearful tomb, 
And lovel) 
He saw her beauty bloom: 

Fire treachery and falsehood came, 

Tocross with agony and shame; 
4nd phantoms of an hour like this, 
Their purest, brightest dream of bliss— 
The ilol of his bosom yet, 
The all it never cou!d forget: 
Dear when the world for them was light, 
And dearer now in serrow’s night— 


y asin hours of pride, 


The deep and goading memory 
Wh n never vet had ceased tobe: 
Rut like the lightuing fire, consumed 


The very ruin it iNumed— 
The heart that clung to him in bliss, 
And had not shrunk in hour like this! 
She sleeps within her bower— 
The fairest, purest, loveliest; 
Where many a gay and laughing hour 
In jov caressing and caressed, 
She caught the wild bird’s note, 
And mingled, as it passed along, 


Her lute’s own soft and silvery song— 
pode do the night damps float: 

And song, bird, flower are nothing now, 

The iturf presses on her brow; 

Tie sinil of Rad sng heartis chill, 

lu thatintensity of ill. 


Having thus in a hasty survey of this poem given 
the reader some idea of the story, and in effecting 
this object also prepared him to admire its many | 
beauties of thought and expression, it remains for us 
to add but a few further remarks, and then turn to 
volume which contains the produc- | 


the part of the 
gifted authoress. 


tions of the partner of this 
The example of a number of the 
modern times sufficiently bear out Mrs. Brooks, in | 
the plan which she has chosen, of siving mere frag- | 
ments of a story, instead of a connected fable; vet 
we cannot but re gret that she has not followed the 
older and, to our thinking, the better mode. The | 
pen of such a man as Lord By ron had the power of | 
recommending even error, and was too often em- | 
ployed in that way, in a sense which implies moral, 
as well as literary culpability. In his Corsair, Lara, 
and the Giour, the reader, it is true, is furnished | 
with but a slender clue to the story, and is obliged to 
grope his way in the dark. But the interest of Lord 
Byron's poems does not depe nd so much on the com- 
bination of events, as the delineation of character; | 
and for this purpose it is only necessary to seize on) 
prominent incidents, and leave the reader to fill up | 
the intervals. Yet, however well a poem on this planis 
executed, there must be always something left to 


; Vant eve. 
best writers of | We might quote more stiking passages than any we 


wish for; and we will venture to say that no reader 
ever laid down either of the works we have named, 
without wishing that their noble author had told a con- 
nected story, instead of a fragment. As it would 
not answer for an architect, after having completed 
the principal parts of a fabric, to leave the minor, but 
equally essential portions untouched ; so in a narra- 
tive poem, the author has but half executed his task, if 
he throws down the pen before he has developed his 
fable. It is of no consequence to say that having 
seized on the strongest points and principal incidents, 
the rest if told would necessarily be inferior in inter- 
est, since the parts that are given are not them- 
selves possessed of the interest which they would 
have, were they strung together in firmer continuity. 
The brilliants which sparkle on the neck of beauty, 
and the flowers which breathe their odors on her bo- 
som, are held in their charming connexion by a ten- 
ure which possesses no value in itself, but only on ac- 
count of the uses which it serves. Thus a mere 
thread of story may unite many separate gems of 
thought into one captivating whole, and the individu- 
al lustre of each be improved by borrowed radiance 
from the others. 

The imperfectness of the story of Mrs. Brooks's 
beautiful poem, is the principal fault that we have to 
urge against it. There are some minor ones, howev- 
er; and perhaps it would be well to mingle our praise 
with mention of a few; since there are those who 
(unmindful of the just opinion of the satarist, that 


“ His voice’in censure any fool may raise, 
But few can tell where properly to praise”) 


look on nothing as criticism, unless plentifully inter- 
larded with blame. Our limits will scarcely permit 
the task of specification, which in the present instance 
would certainly be hypercriticism, since the faults 
bear no proportion to the beauties, and are of the 
most trivial kind. In general terms then we may 
remark, that in the course of our perusal we noted 
a few errors in grammatical construction, and two or 
three instances of mixed and imperfect metaphors. 
Another fault which might be stated is that there are 
rather too many of the commonplace ornaments of 
poetry, such as flowers and bowers, hearls and daris, 
and the like. We dislike also the fashion, which our 
authoress seems to be very fond of, of rhyming amon- 
asyllabic termination witha word the accent of whichis 
wholly on the antepenultimate ; as bring and withering, 
| bless and forgetfulness, yes and happiness, and many 
others. But to specify any more of such objections 
| would be trifling with our readers. On the whole, the 
| Rivals of Este is a beautiful poem, and one that ‘will 
| reflect permanent credit on the authoress. ‘The illus- 
| trations are apposite and forcible, and evince at once 
amind well stored with information, and an obser- 
In evidence of the justice of this remark, 








have selected; but we have pointed out a garden of 
rich and varied flowers, and shall leave it to every 
reader to cull his own bouquet. 

The poem which we now give was in type as one of 
the selections in our former article on this volume ; 
but having been left out then for want of room we 


| insertit now. 


The Contrast. 


{The Quarterly speaks of aclub in Edinburgh, convoked when 
the members where far advanced in years; the coutrast was loo 
painful—they never met again ‘| 


The golden lights had chased the gloom 
Of midnight far away, 

And roses with their rich perfume 
In many a cluster lay ; 

The banquet epread the goblets bright, 
Flashed at the revel call, 

And susie in ber robes of light 
Huug o’er the festival. 
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Then gathered round the royal board, 
Asmall but princely band, 

And gayly was the wiue juice poured 
To trusted heart and hand. 

‘Foam bright the cup! its brillianey 
Shall chase the saddening tear ; 

Foam bright the cup! our pledge shail be, 
Dreains of an earlier year: 

Dreams, like the red drop sparkling 
For the drinker on its brim, 

While far below lies darkling 
The sullen drop for him. 

We've quaifed it all; yet fill to-night, 
And win the spell again ; 

And rush the tide of feeling, bright 
As rushed the torrent then.’ 

Tn vain, in vain young roses rest 
As beautiful as ever; 

But, oh! the freshness of the breast, 
When lost, is lost forever ; 

And eyes are dim, and furrows now 
Have cradled many a care; 

And lights tlash sunshine on the brow, 
To wake but shadows there. 

Where is the matin minstrelsy, 
The spirit-tlow of song— 

When every wave gushed melody, 
As it rushed in light along ? 

Fill high the cup! for visions start 
Beneath its foumy play ; 

But the warm currents of the beart, 
Oh tell me, where are they ? 

Each saw the sullen pall, 
Shrouding the brave and good ; 

’T was like the cold memorial 
By Egypt's feast that stood ; 

Sadly they turned, and silently, 
From the banquet board that night ; 

And eyes were litted mournfully 
To you bright heaven of light.” 

Of the portion of these pages devoted to the efflu- 
sions of Mr. Brooks, a large part are filled with the 
poems first given to the world under the signature of 
Florio—our opinious on the character and merits of 
which have already been laid before the reader, ‘The 
production of the greatest length is a poem entitled Ge- 
nius, in the heroie measure, partly didasealic, and 
partly descriptive. It is not a finished effort; but 
seems like the magniloquent outpourings of one 
who had snatched up the pen with cager inspiration, 
and had written down, with a rapidity too great to ad- 
mit of correction, the the promptings of the muse. 
There are but few of the writings of this gentleman 
which bear many evidences of revision, and scarcely 
any that might not be improved by a somewhat differ- 
ent arrangement of the paris—by a sort of literary 
diathorsis. This remark will particularly apply to 
the poementitled Genius. Its topies do not follow in 
a vatural order, nor with suflicient connexion. To 
accomplish this would not be difficult; but would re- 
quire, we apprehend, more patience than Mr. Brooks, 
in his poetical character, possesses. ‘To compensate 
for these slight faults, his work possesses many and 
rare beauties. The expressions are nervous, the 
thoughts new, and the figures forcible. He pours his 
soul along in a flood of song, vehement, yet deep, and 
clear with all its rapidity. Ele does not suffer the 
reader topauseand examine part by part; and though 
he now and then dashes from one theme to another 
with great suddenness of transition, yet we are irre- 
sistibly carried along on the current, like one whose 
bark is hurried forward by the impetuosity of a cata- 
ract. It is only when we have arrived at last at the 
termination—when we have gained the shore—that 
we can look back and mark the inequalities of the 
stream. 

Some of the sentiments in this poem we do not like: 


they convey a too gloomy and too unjust picture of 


life; but on this trait in Mr. Brooks’s writings we 
have spoken before, and need not renew our censure, 
We have left ourself not space for quotation. 





Tales of the Good Woman. 12mo0. New-York, [in 

press] 1829. G. & C. & H. Carvill. 
How much the world is indebted to the editor of this 
work! How many valuable productions he has been 
the means ofrescuing from oblivion! It is not long 
since his antiquarian researches aflorded him au op- 
portunity of delighting the historical reader with a 
veritable account of the Three Wise Men of Gotham, 
“who went tosea in a bowl.”” He has now struck in- 
to a new vein; he has opened a different mine, abound- 
ing, as the few specimens before us abundantly show, 
with literary gold, as rich as any which he has hereto- 
fore added tothe circulating medium of the republic 
ot letters. 

The work sets out with a very accurate, minute, 
and interesting memoir of the unknown author, ex- 
plaining at great length, every reason why nothing 
certain could be known of him, and why therefore 
it would be impossible to relate any thing. In the 
course of this profound and curious pieces of biogra- 
phy, the editor, according to the invariable aud very 
commendable practice of biographers, takes every 
fitting opportunity to discuss whatever topic may oe- 
cur to him that has nothing at all to do with his prin- 
cipal subject, which is wisely kept in the background, 
that the reader’s curiosity may be continually on 
tip-toe. 

After this piece of learned history, follow the tales, 
which the editor was so fortunate as to snatch from 
the hands of Oblivion, just as she was about to drop 
the long-neglected manuscript into the black and slug- 
glish wave over which she presides. ‘The first one, 
(from which we are permitted to make an extract in 
anticipation of the publication of the book) is ahistory 
ofthe adventures of a Yankee Roué. In this the un- 
known author has related the adventures of a fine fel- 
low, who, after inheriting a fortune of half a million, 
deserts his mistress, goes to England, aflects English 
manners, practices English folles, plays with English 
blacklegs, patronizes English—no French dancers, 
and after being fleeced of every dollar, at last, in the 
true spirit of a reformer, returns to his country with 
the laudable design of teaching husbands how to curl 
their whiskers, tie their cravats, and shut their eyes, 
and their wives how to become as virtuous as 
too large a portion of the fashionable society abroad, 

If it were not for the assertion of the editor, and 
the facts which he relates in support of it, in the life of 
the unknown author, we should be inclined to suspect 
that the narrative could scarcely have reference to so 
remote a period of time as is stated, especially when 
reading the chapter in which the events at a Grand 
Fancy Dress Ball are the theme; and it would also, it 
not backed by the same indubitable authority, appear 
something singular that the unknown should have de- 
rived his intimate acquaintance with the manners, 
sentiments, persons, ef celera, et celera, of the elile of 
society from the few opportunities which he enjoyed 
while a clerk in a retail dry-good store in Chatham 
Street. 

One, bowever, who has shown himself, in so many 
instances, a veritable historian, must not, for any lit- 
tle apparent inconsistency, be suspected of untruth; 
and we accordingly protess a most entire confidence 
in his statements. Moreover, as we know that the 
reading world is awaiting with alinost breathless anx- 
iety the appearance of these recovered stories, we will 
not occupy further space with our own remarks; but 
at once proceed to gratify the reader with a foretaste 
of the delicious banquet which he is soon to enjoy. 

In our first extract the reader will find some interest- 
ing account of the birth, life, and death, of the uncle 
of our amiable Roué. 


“* The Unele. 
“ Young Calvin Sopus began life with every possi- 
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ble advantage for rising in the world, for he was 
born at the bottom of the wheel. He had no fortune, 
and there was therefore every motive to exert him- 
self; he had no family, and was therefore not afraid 
of disgracing it by following any honest calling. I 
am not jesting, gentle reader, when I call these ad- 
vantages. Whenthou hast seenas much of the world 
as | have, and witnessed the natural tendency of 
wealth and honors to sink, and of lowliness and pov- 
erty to rise, when left to their natural, unrestricted 
operation, thou wilt not hesitate to say with me, that 
to be placed in a situation where active exertion is 
necessary and honest occupation not beneath us, is to 
be born under alucky star. Our hero—or rather our 
hero’s uncle, had still another great natural advan- 
tage, if any more were necessary. He was blessed 
with a numerous race of brothers and sisters, who in 
good time made it necessary for the old ones to turn 
out of the hive to make way for the young ones. At 
ihe age of ten or eleven, or somew here thereabout, he 
was placed with a neighboring farmer, where he 
worked late and early—ted hard—slept hard—and 
had rather a hard time of it, as the well to do in the 
world say of those whe are not so well fed, well cloth- 
ed, and well lodged as themselves. They are not 
aware, poor souls! that labor, which blesses others, 
blesses the laborer too; and that his very privations 
are hallowed as blessings by the zest which whole- 
some occupation gives, to his amusements, his rest, 
and his food. Do these foolish people who patnpe r 
themselves into a delusion of happiness, by pitying 
the laboring classes, believe themselves selected from 
the great mass of mankind for exclusive enjoyments ” 
Do they presume to think that Providence, while be- 
stowing upon them riches without labor or desert, 
hath entailed on all the rest of mankind the necessity 
of labor as a curse? That it hath condemned a vast 
majority of the human race to misery in this life, and 
a little meager minority to happiness without any pe- 
culiar merit of their own, because the one is obliged 
to labor, the other able to live in idleness ? This can- 
not be. All that ambition wins, or avarice covets, 
can neither give or take away happiness. These are 
but straws and feathers for childrento tire themselves 
with running after. ‘hey are the bones that Provi- 
dence throws away, and which set the mighty mas- 
tifis of the earth snarling and fighting evermore. 

‘When Tamerlane the Great, who was lame of a 
leg, had conquered, taken prisoner, and overturned 
the throne of Bajazct the Great, Emperor of the Turks, 
who was blind of an eye, and the latter was brought 
before hii, he burst into a fit of laughter. Bajazet 
reproached him with jesting at his misfortunes. ‘ No,’ 
replied Tamerlane. ‘] was laughing to think what 
little value Allah must place upon power, wealth, and 
dominion, when he has taken an empire from a man 
with one eve to give to another with one leg.’ 

“ But what has Calvin Sopus to do with Khans, 
Emperors, and Empires’ quoth the critical reader. 
Be quiet, dear sir, | beseech thee; pray let me tell 
my story in my own way if vou please. You don’t 
know but J mean to make Calvin an Emperor before 
] have done with him. Stranger things than that 
have happened in our time—at least in fashionable 
novels. 

‘Calvin remained with the farmer, working like 
one of his horses, every day and all day long, except 
Sundays, when he went to meeting ina new linsey 
: Few and far 
between were the incidents that marked his life du- 
ring the 


woolsey coat of blue and gray mixture. 


period between his debut and the age of six- 
teen years. One was the purchase of a beaver hat, 
Ww hich consumed the savings of vears; the other his 
conversion to Methodism by a glivust which he saw on 
his return from a camp-meeting. He was passing a 
dark lane with a thick wood on either side, through 





there, when he saw something standing close to the 
fence. It was as white as a sheet, and there never 
was sich a thing known as ablack ghost. Had it 
been black, it would have been the devil; but being 
white, itcould be nothing buta ghost. The old farm- 
er’s wife threw up her eyes and took down her Hymn 
Book ; the old farmer asked him why he did not 
speak to it. 

‘** Speak to it!’ quoth Calvin, ‘ I had’nt breath to do 
any thing but run away.’ 

* So Calvin set it down that it was a ghost, and as 
ghosts never appear except for good reasons, which 
they always take care to keep to themselves, he took 
it tor granted that something was going to happen. 
The very next night there was a bright aurora bore- 
alis, which set all the old women prophecying war, 
pestilence, and famine. Just such a thing appeared, 
exactly in the same place, just before the Revolution 
ary War. In addition to this, somebody saw a ball 
of fire, flashing before his window, and then there 
came a great clap of thunder, and then the windows 
rattled just as if there had been a great earthquake, 
just such a one as happened before the old French 
war in Canada. Ifthe reader bas ever lived—has ev- 
er had the happiness | would say, for if my memory 
don’t deceive me, | *is once happy there—if he has 
ever had the happiness of living in the country—he 
must have learned from his own experience, that the 
roddess Rumor was born and brought up in a coun- 
try village. The people of crowded cities are nothing 
to the idle gossips of a village, for keeping up a rumor. 
Neither will he L think, have failed to observe that 
there is much more of superstitious credulity in the 
retired shades of life than m the crowd; not because 
the people are more ignorant, but that there is some- 
thing in the quict of the country—the loneliness of 
the pathways—the whisperings of the woods, the 
murmuring of the waters, the very hum of the insects, 
added to the repose, the gravity—the almost sadness 
which nature sometimes wears—for even her siniles 
| are melancholy—there is something in all this, which 
| 
' 





| disposes the mind to cower under the imagination— 
| to conjure up visions of possibilities it never clrerished 
| before—to start at shadows—quail at a sound—to be- 
| lieve andtremble. I myself have seen all this a thou- 
sand times—although | confess, old as lam, my re- 
| veries were of another sort when 1 was young. I 
| pever entered a solitude or buried myself in the wick- 
'ed twilight of the woods, without conjuring up the 
bright vision of some reigning fair one, the distant 
unapproachable object of my dreams and reveries, 
in whose presence | had never dared do any thing 
but look just like a fool. But alone by myself ina 
|wood, not Demosthenes was more eloquent, when 
| haranguing the brawling waves with his mouth full of 
| pebbles. I wish I could remember, that I might re- 
‘peat some of my declarations, for the benefit of the 
| dumb dandies of the day, whose silence, as I am 
‘credibly informed, is much complained of by the 
| young ladies. 

" « Be this as it may, Calvin waxed very serious after 
the sight of the ghost—the mysterious light in the 
north—the ball of fire—the clap of thunder, and the 
| rattling of the windows. The spectre of death now 
| began to hover before him, in his solitary walks to 
and from the fields—his mind was gradualiy imbued 
| with gloomy, superstitious ideas—he became thin, 
vale. and sad—and his labors often stood still while 
ie was pondering on his approaching fate—for it was 
not long ere he convinced himself he was il and 
roing to die. Ie continued to attend the meetings 
which were from time to time held in the neighbor- 
hood. and was at length ‘ struck down,’ as the phrase 
is—that is, he sunk under his weakness of body and 
fearful depression of mind, and lay for a while bowl- 
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ing on the floor, ina state half physically, half moral- 
ly distracted. He revived after a time, and sunk into 
horrors inexpressible; day nor night, nor labor nor 
repose, nor prayer, nor repentance, nor purposed 
amendment, afforded the poor youth relief or respite. 
He imagined himself wrestling with Satan, who was 
shaking him over the bottomless pit—and—but 
my object is not his history, but that of his nephew. 
The good farmer sent for a doctor, a shrewd, observ- 
ing, experienced old humorist, as many country doc- 
tors are, who felt his pulse, asked some questions, 
consulted the head of his loaded whip, and called 
Calvin a great blockhead. 

“« The fellow has got the pulse of a horse, the 
nerves of a lion, and the heart of a weasel. He is as 
well as | am, and will live at least a hundred years 
after you and ILare gone.’ So he gave Calvin a 
smart cut with his whip across the shins, told him to 
get to work as hard as he could, and mounting his 
horse trotted away to his next patient. Calvin was so 
delighted to hear that he was not like to die soon, not- 
withstanding the ghost, the light inthe north, and the 
other omens, that he took the doctor’s advice, fell to 
work harder than ever, and was soon strong enough 
to bid defiance to his old enemy the ghost. He is 
not the only example of this sort which had fallen 
under my notice. He continued, however, to frequent 
Methodist meetings, till he came to town and grew 


rich, when he bought a pew ina genteeler church, | 


there being a gentility in religion as well as in every 
thing else. But I must not take up too much of the 
reader’s attention with Calvin, and thereby make him 
the hero of my story, although in so doing I might 
plead the example of Homer, whose real hero is 
certainly Hector ; or of Milton, who has, unwittingly 
without doubt, concentrated his genius upon a per- 
sonage who shall be nameless. 

‘* About the time that Calvin attained the age of 
eighteen, the good farmer with whom he lived, smit- 
ten by the far off and cheap beauties of the west, sold 
his house and every thing belonging thereto, and 
packed himself away to Ohio, where he bought halfa 
township, and in process of time became a patroon. 
Calvin had a great deal of industry and very little en- 
terprize. He did not like to goso far from home ; so 
he determined to go to the city and seek his fortune. 
Ile arrived there with the product of all his hard 





dothem. Atlength, he discovered among the sugar 
boxes, molasses hggsheads, and flies ofa little corner 
grocery ‘up lown,’ a nephew, the son of his eldest sis- 
ter, who had married an honest man of the name of 
Sheffield, whose mother’s name had been Stafford. 
Agreeably to the fashion of the times, the oldest son 
was called Stafford Sheffield, and a very pretty name 
it was, and a very pretty lad was he. Nothing could 
equal his happiness, when the old man took him home, 
and announced that if he behaved himself like a man, 
he would make a man of him. 

‘“‘Rich old men, who have risen from a low state, 
generally dispise gentlemen with all their might, yet 
are always desirous that their sons and heirs should 
be gentlemen. I never knew a rich cobbler or tailor, 
who was anxious that his son should follow his trade. 
There were two good reasons why Calvin should be a 
humorest. He was rich anda bachelor. Now only 
give an old man plenty of elbow room, and plenty of 
money, and ten to one, he will branch out into rare 
ecceutricities, the greater in all probability, from their 
having been circumscribed in early life by poverty. 
There never was such a galley slave as poor Stafford 
Sheffield, from the moment he was transplanted from 
the shades of Pump-street to the sunshine of Hudson 
Square. He envied the cook in the kitchen, and the 
chimney sweeps in the street, for they were all free 
compared with him. There was not a moment in his 
life when he could do as he liked, and for some years 
he sustained a species of tyrany, which hath no name 
and no parallel in this world. 

“The old man had satisfied himself that the best, 
nay, only effectual way of teaching young people 
self-denial, which in his opinion, and there he was 
right, was the safeguard of all the virtues, was never 
to permit them to do as they liked. Accordingly 
his practice was to ask the young ian, if he would 
like to do this, or have that, or go thither; and if he 
replied ‘Yes,’ to deny him without ceremony. In 
this way, as he one day boasted to a neighbour, who 
was complaining of the conduct of his son—in this 
way he nipped his inclinations in the bud, and 
taught him the virtue of self-denial. It happened 
that our hero overheard this disclosure, and from that 
time he never wanted for any thing. ‘Boy,’ would 
Calvin say ‘should you like to go to the play to 
night?’ ‘N-n-o,? would he answer, drawling and 


earnings and savings, which was just enough to pur-| yawning, as if overcome with listlessness. ‘Why 
chase a horse and cart, with which be commenced | then, you shall go, you rascal,’ cries Calvin. ‘What 


Jebu. Of his progress from a cartman to a grocer, 
from a grocer toa shipping merchant, and thence to 
a bold trader to China and the Northwest Coast, we 
shall enter into no details. Itis sufficient to say, that 
by the time he grew too old to enjoy riches, he was 
as rich as a broker. Nothing indeed is more easy 
than to grow rich. It is only to trust nobody—to be- 
fricnd noone—to get every thing, and save all we get— 
to stint ourselves and every body belonging to us—to 
be the friend of no man, and have no man for our 
friend—to heap interest on interest, cent upon cent— 


to be mean, miserable and despised, for some twenty | 


or thirty years, and riches will come as sure as dis- 
ease and disappointment. 

‘Calvin was now almost sixty years old, anda 
bachelor. He had been so busy making money, 
that he could not spare time to look out for a wife. 
Now it was too late, and his first great disappoint- 
ment, afler getting his money, was not knowing what 
to do withit. There are no people more anxious for 
some one to give their money to after death, than 
those who give nothing away while living. He cast 
about among his relatives, of whom he had not hith- 
erto taken the least notice, although there were di- 
vers good people in'the Bowery and Pump-street, 
who boasted of being related to the rich China mer- 
chant, Calvin Sopus, Esquire, and much good did it 








a clever youth is my nephew,’ would he add when he 
was gone, ‘he cares nothing for frolick or amuse- 
ment. Ah! this comes of my system of self-denial.’ 
And he grew to love him so well, for having done so 
much honor to his system of self-denial, that Stafford 
had never afterwards any occasion to practice self- 
denial while the old man lived. 

‘“From the period in which Stafford attained the 
promise of manhood, attentions such as he had never 
received before, flowedin upon his uncle. The old man 
was continually invited out to dinners and parties, 
and there was hardly a day in which he did not re- 
ceive some little present. In particular, a widow la- 
dy, who had nine pretty little accomplished daugh- 
ters, who understood the art of spending according 
to the most fashionable cannons of the day, almost 
stuffed him to death with jellies and blanc-mange. 
The demon of vanity actually awakened in the heart 
of the old man, and he sometimes thought to himself, 
the widow certainly had an eye upon him. He was 
mistaken, it was on his nephew. Whether it was 
gratitude for the jellies bestowed on his thrice honor- 
ed uncle, or the beauty of Miss Angelina’s foot, that 
won him, | know not—but certain it is, that before 
our hero was twenty, he was irrevocably engaged to 
the young lady. 

‘“* Luckily for the young heirs, old men cannot live 
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forever. One day the enamored widow sent Calvin 
a present of a pine-apple, of which he ate as he was 
wont to de of every thing that cost him nothing, The 
weather was very hot—and—why should I dwell on 
the heart-rending scene—in two short days Stafford 
was the disconsolate heir of—nobody could tell bow 
much. Butthe widow, who had caused her son, who 
was an attorney, and moreover a commissioner for 
taking affidavits to make particular examination, pri- 
vately assared Miss Angelina, that it was not far from 
halfa million. Whereupon the young lady put on 
her hat, and shawl, and feathers, and flounces, and 
flags, and streamers, sticks, whalebones, combs, 
pearls, chains, squares, rounds, three corners, busks, 
bodices, scarfs, borders, fans, fardingales, puffs, cufis, 
ruffs. muffs, puzzles, fuzzles, frizzles, frizlets, hand- 
lets, fillets, crosslets, bracelets, armlets, amulelts, 
pendulets, with divers other nameless embellishments, 
and went and ran up a bill of two hundred dollars at 
the milliners. ‘ We shall have the wedding before the 
mourning is over. What's the use of standing on cere- 
mony with the memory of an old hunks like Sopus,’ 
quoth the widow. But the widow reckoned without 
her host.” p. 37-48. 

By the lucky demise of the old prig, the young and 
aspiring Calvin becomes possessed of a large fortune, 
on condition of assuming the name of Sopus—a condi- 
tion which not even the fortune could hardly recon- 
cile himto. He deserts the interesting Miss Angelina, 
coes abroad as we before stated, returns home a SJin- 
ished gentleman, and after many adventures, finally 
retires to the ‘‘ mild shades of private life,’ after 
having been detected in his black-leg tricks, insulted 
by an exasperated husband, and finally kicked out of 
good society ‘ 

Before he arrived at this melancholy catastrophe, 
he was concerned in many gallant affaires, an ac- 
count of the termination of one of which will amuse 
the reader. It is with the pretty wife of a butcher, 
who lived up town. 

The next day he received a note, left by the 
butcher's boy as he stopped at his lodgings to deliver 
some beef, in which the lady deeply lamented the dis- 
appointment she had been under the necessity of in- 
flicting upon him. Her husband had been taken ill, 
and was now consigned to his bed. Now, therefore, 
was the opportunity for themto meet nearer at home. 
The note then proceeded to state, precisely at nine in 
the evening. she would be in the summer house at the 
back of her garden, where she would expect him. 
She then proceeded to give particular directions 
about climbing the wall, opening the door, and finding 
his wav in the dark. The writer concluded, by ex- 
acting the pledge of his honor that he would behave 
discreetly and like a gentleman. Our hero that even- 
ing dressed himself in his best; curled his hair, per- 
fumed his whiskers, and sprinkled his handkerchief 


bracing the dead body—not of his mistress, but of an 
illustrious porker, which had that very day gained a 
premium for being the fattest in the market. ‘Ten 
butcher’s boys with the butcher at their head, were 
now standing about him with candles in their hands, 
and the butcher’s dog held fast to the skirts of his 
coat. Sopus recoiled with horror from the embra- 
ces of the amorous swine, and if a genuine roué has 
-ever been ashamed of himself our hero was the man. 

‘“« After enjoying bis disastrous plight for some time 
the butcher called off his dog, andaddressed our hero 
as follows: ‘ Young man, | had intended to make 
these lads give thee a hearty flogging, but you cut 
such a pretty figure, and have been so well punished 
lalready, that J will let you off this time. But take 
care how you write any more letters—my wife has 
shown me all as she received them, and she herself 
planned this scheme. It is lucky she did, for had I 
found it out myself, | would have broken every bone 
in your body. Go now about your business.’ 

‘‘OQur hero went home disconsolate, and when he 
saw himself in his mirror, came nearto runping stark 
mad. He had been inveigled into a slaughter house, 
the floor of which was purposely flooded with the 
blood of bulls and sheep. His whole figure was 
bloody—his hands reeking with gore, and bis face 
having come in contact with the spout of the prize 
piggy, was most gloriously incardined. He threw off 
his clothes and went to bed in despair. The next 
morning the chamber maid fell into fits at the sight of 
his clothes, and it is clear if Captain Morgan had 
been missing at that time, Sopus would certainly have 
been taken up for a free mason.”’ p, 83-5. . 

We copy one more short passage, to show how 
agreeably our unkuown author moralizes—premising 
only, that the work is full of preceptive passages, 
and trains of ethic thought, which, as well as its fine 
and nicely pointed satire, are calculated to make it use- 
ful as well as sweet. 

‘*Excitement! that is as necessary to people that 
have nothing to do as air is to animated nature. It is 
in search of excitement, that men plunge into vices, 
and women into follies, if not crimes. Excitement is 
the will o’ the wisp, that leads to a thousand paths of 
misery and repentance ; that like jealousy increases 
| by what it feeds on, and finally from gentle impulses 
| proceeds to excesses that mar the ends of our exis 
| tence, and close in irretrievable misery and disgrace. 
‘When | hear young ladies talk as they do abou 
wanting excitement, said Heartwell one day to me, 
‘I figure to myself a being sated with all the rational 
delights of the world, wasted by indolence—weaken- 
ed by dissipation—pampering her imagination with 
dangerous delusions, and sighing for fieeting pleas- 
ures either beyond her reach, or if within it, fatal in 
the enjoyment.’ So said Heartwell, but he was some- 
times a most intolerable proser. 

‘‘When men lose their taste for innocent amuse- 








with otto of roses. At the appointed hour he stood at 
the garden wall—luckily there were no stars to tell 
tales, and the babbling moon was shining on some 
other stealing lover, in some other hemisphere. 

‘The hour struck nine. Our hero climbed the 
wall, descended safely, and proceeded towards the 
summer house, the door of which being ajar he cau- 
tiously entered. All was dark as pitch. He advanc- 
ed a few steps when bis foot slipt and he fell sprawl- 
ing on the floor, which seemed wet and slippery. 
‘Where are vou mv beloved,’ whispered he as he 
rose. ‘Here.’ replied a voice in tones sweeter than 
the zephyr. Sopus imagined that he saw the shad- 
owv figure of his mistress approaching, and precipi- | 
tated himself towards it with all the ardor of high | 
Wrought expectation. He did not clasp a shadow. 
At that blissful moment, a hundred lights seemed to 
blaze spontoneously on all sides, and the astonished | 
roué, discovered to his utter dismay that he was em- | 





ment and rational pleasures, if they are not restrained 
either by conscience, or by wantof means and oppor- 
tunity, they begin to seek those that ere neither one 
nor the other. A life of pleasure is, therefore, too 
often a life of progressive deterioration. He who is 
tired of the company of pure and innocent females, 
sinks too often down to the society of those who are 
not so. Heto whom the gentle smiles of young un- 
suspecting preference, the speaking eye full of inno- 
cent yet expressive meanings, has become incapable 
of making his heart throb, and his imagination dance, 
will most likely seek these excitements in tumultuous 
revelry, or licentious debaucheries. He, in short, 
who has properly completed bis education abroad, can- 


not possibly live without the excitement of something 
a little piquant in morals, a Jittle species of foreign 


seasoning, in short he will require the excitemant of 
something either unattainable, or attainable only at 
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the price of some little delicious fashionable wicked- 
nesses such as are quite compatible with the character 
ofa gentleman.” p. 67-8. 

When this excellent work issues from the press, we 
shall open it again. 








Sketches of the History of Literature from the Earliest 
Period to the Revival of Letters in the Fifleenth 
Century. By Wilkins Tannehill. Svo. Nashville, 
1827. Josiah 5S. Simpson. 


A cursory perusal ofthis work has afforded us much 
pleasure, not diminished, certainly, by a consideration 
ofthe place of its production. it is a succinct, yet, 
at the same time, comprehensive and satisfactory, his- 
tory of the rise, progress, decline, and revival of liter- 
ature, written in a style elegant without ambition, 
and remarkably accurate without any appearance of 
fastidious care, It has been said by some one, (we 
forget whom) thata preface, however it may explain 
the motives of the author, or deprecate severity on 
the part of the reader, never yet rescued a w ork for 
a single hour from oblivion. While this is doubtless 
true, yet it is equally certain that a modest preface, 
like a civil host atthe door of his inn; may induce 
many to enter the literary edifice, who would other- 
wise have turned away from the threshhold; and in 
this way, though its ultimate fate must depend upon 
the kind and degree of entertainment afforded within, 
yet the reader is prepared to view things with good 
nature, and make all reasonable allowances for the 
dificiencies which he may percieve. Such, at any rate, 
was the effect on our mind, by the modest, yet manly 
preface of the work before us. The author arrogates to 
himself no great degree of praise for his production ; 
but speaks of itas one of humble pretensions, pre pared 
during occasional intervals of leisure from the duties 
ofan eraployment little congenial with literary pur- 
suits, for the purpose of affording a source of condens- 
ed and valuable information to those, who, without 
opportunities of extensive reading, wish to become 


ac quainted with the general features of the history of 
literary improvement; as well as to furnish a book of 


occasional reference to the classic scholar. 

An octavo volume of three hundred and fifty close- 
ly printed pages, on such a subject, and written with 
such objects, may indeed be looked upon asa novelty, 
and asa cause of gratulation, proceeding, as this has, 
unheralded, from a press in the remote interior of the 
western country. but its claims to approbation are 
of a far hi gher kind than merely those founded on 
surprise and pleasure at the place of its production. 
The author appears to have been treating of subjects 
with which his mind was perfectly familiar, and by a 
judicious arrangement, and conciseness of style, as 
well as by avoiding, or only slightly touching on ma- 
ny topics of little importance, he has been enabled to 
compress within the compass of a single volume, what 
the reader will not find elsewhere, except scattered 
through many. ‘The plan which he had adopted, 
and the limits by which he had restrained himself, 
prevented him from entering in speculative digres- 
sion or great latitude of discussion ; ; but the reflee- 
tions with which the work is interspersed show a 
strong and original mind, acquainte <d with, but not 
governed by, the opinions of previous critics and com- 
mentators on literary history. 

A few desultory selections from this work we copy 
into our paper, not so much with a view of affording 
an idea of its merits, as for their separate interest, 
The first passages that we give are from the chapter 
in which the author treats of the literature of the Ara- 
bians from the time of Mahomet to the expulsion of 
the Moors from Spain. 

“Mahomet, was illiterate himself, and he seems to 





have preenne’ it necessary to ke ep > hie ‘followers ignor- 
ant of everything, except what was contained in the 
koran; for soon after his power was established, he 
issued an edict, whereby the study of the liberal arts 
and sciences was declared a capital offence, at the 
same time proclaiming, thatthe koran contained every- 
thing that was necessary to be known.  Agreea- 
bly to this principle, Omar, the third caliph in sue- 
cession from Mahomet, ordered his general Amrou, to 
destroy the books in the libraries of Alexandria, that 
had been accumulating for ages, and contained inesti- 
mable treasures of ancient learning. This event 
took place in the year A. D. 641, and if true, isa 
strong proof of the contempt of the Arabians for 
learning, at that period of their history.” 

“Al-Manzor, as a sovereign, is represented 
cruel and implacable, but as a private individual, 
mild and afiable; he greatly contributed to soften 
and subdue the ferocious character of his subjects, 
and, in order to instil into them a taste for refined 
and elegent pleasures and amusements, his attention 
was directed to the encouragement of the liberal arts 
and sciences. Al-Manzor removed the seat of em- 
pire from Damascus to Bagdad, which, by him and 
his immediate successors, was quickly embellished 
with splendid palaces, andin a short time it became 
the seat of commerce, as well as of literature, science 
andart. Bagdad, when it became the capital of the 
caliphate, was the residence of many Christians, who 
were celebrated for their knowledge of medicine and 
other sciences, some of whom Al-Manzor caused to 
be introduced into his court, where they soon con- 
firmed his taste for literature and philosophy, and 
under them, he himself studied astronomy. He of- 
fered liberal rewards to those who would translate 
the works of the Grecian philosophers, in the vari- 
ous branches, of le arning, many of which were intro- 
duced into the empire by the Nestorians and Jews, 
who had been compelled tu fly from the persecution 
of the orthodox christians of the empire of the east. 
By this means, the Arabians became possessed of 
many ofthe works of ancient philosophers, which be- 
ing translated into Syriac, the vernacular tongue of 
the people of Bagdad, a knowledge of the philosophy 
of Plato and Aristotle was so generally diffused, that 
a taste for literature and a desire of learning was in- 
troduced, which rapidly spread under Al-Raschid and 
Al-Mamon. It is said, that most of the translations 
thus made by order of Al-Manzor, which are still ex- 
tant, are very defective, in consequence, no doubt, ot 
their having been translated from the original into 
Syriac, and afterwards into Arabic.” p. 227-9 

“ Although the literary efforts of the Arabians 
were directed to various useful and important scien- 
ces, they seem to have had a peculiar fondness for 
poetry, and to have treated their poets with great 
respect. The number of Arabian poets, if we may 
believe those who are skilled in oriental literature, 
is greater than that of all other nations united. At 
the beginning of the seventh century, the Arabic lan- 
guage was brought to a high degree of perfection by 
a sort of poetical academy, that used to assemble at 
stated times, ina place called Ocadh, where every poct 
produced his best composition, and which was sure to 
meet with an impartial judgment and the applause it 
deserved: the best of these poems were transcribed in 
characters of gold, and hung up in the temple, whence 
they were named Modhahebat or Golden and Moalla- 
kat or Suspended. Seven of the ancient poems were 
suspended on the walls or gate of the Caaba, or Tem- 
ple of Mecca. The following extracts from the poem 
of Amrioslkais, as translated by Sir William Jones, 
will serve as specimens of their style of composition. 
The author gives the following description of his 
horse: 

“* Ready in turning, quick in pursuing, bold in ad- 
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vancing, firm in backing; and performing the whole 
with the strength and swiftness of a vast rock, which 
a torrent has pushed from its lofty base ; 

*“* 4 bright bay steed, from whose polished back the 
trappings slide, as drops of rain glide hastily down 
the slippery marble. 

*** Even in his weakest state he seems to boil while 
he runs; and the sound, which he makes in his rage, 
is like that of a bubbling cauldron. 

“When other horses, that swim through the air, 
are languid and kick the dust, he rushes on like a 
flood, and strikes the heard earth with a firm hoof. 

‘** He makes the light youth slide from his seat, and 
violently shakes the skirts of a heavier and more stub- 
born rider ; 

“*Rapid as the pierced wood in the hands ofa 
playful child, which he whirls quickly round with a 
well fastened cord. 

‘*He has the loins of an antelope, the thigh of an 


ostrich; he trots like a wolf, and gallops like a young | 


tox. 


ad ‘. ‘ > | 
‘“* Firm are his haunches; and, when his hinder 


parts are turned towards you, he fills the space be- 
iween his legs witha long thick tail, which touches 
not the ground, and inclines not to either side. 

*** Fis back, when he stands in his stall, resembles 
the smooth stone on which perfumes are mixed for a 
bride, or the seeds of a coloquinteda are bruised.’ 

* He thus describes a violent storm of rain and light- 
ning: 

“+O friend, seestthou the lightning, whose flashes 
resemble the quick glance of two hands amidst clouds 
raised above clouds ! 

‘«* The fire of its gleams, like the lamps of a hermit, 
when the oil, poured on them, shakes the cord by 
which they are suspended. 

“*T sit gazing atit, while my companions stand be- 
tween Daaridge and Odhaib; but far distant is the 
cloud on which my eyes are fixed. 

‘«* Its right side seems to pour its rain on the hills 


of Katan, and its left on the mountains of Sitaar and | 


Zabdul. 


‘** It continues to discharge its waters over Cotaifa 


till the rushing torrent lays prostrate the groves of 


Canahbel trees. 

‘+ It passes over mount Keenaan, which it deluges 
in its course,and forces the wild goats to descend 
from every cliff, 


“*OQn mount Taima it leaves not one trunk of a’ 


palm tree, nora single edifice which is not built with 
well cemented stone. 

‘“* Mount Tebier stands in the height of the flood 
like a venerable chief,wrapped ia a striped man- 
tle. ° 

‘*¢ The summit of Mogaimer, covered with the rub- 
bish which the torrent has rolled down, looks in the 
morning like the top of a spindle encircled with 
wool. 

+The cloud unloads its freight on the desert of 
Ghabeit, like a merchant of Yemen alighting with his 
bales of rich apparel. 

‘The small birds of the valley warble at daybreak, 
as if they had taken their early draught of generous 
wine mixed with spice. 


‘“* The beasts of the wood, drowned in the floods | 
of night, float like the reots of wild onions, at the dis- | 


tant edge of the lake.’ 

*“ The seven poems abovementioned, were written 
some time before Mabomet, but how long, is uncer- 
tain, and their authors were Amralkeis, Tarafa, Zo- 
peir, Antara, Amru, Hareth and Lebeid. The origin- 
als with translations of the whole are preserved in the 
works of Sir William Jones. Although the extracts 
above are sufficient to show the style of Arabic poet- 
ry, so far as it can be shown by a translation, we 
cannt refrain from presenting the following beautiful 


version of a part of the poem of Lebeid, by the above 
celebrated writer: 


But ah! thou knowest not in what youthful play 

Our nights, beguiled with pleasure, swam away ; 

Gay songs, and cheerful tales, deceived the time, 

And circling goblets made a tuneful chime ; 

Sweet was the draught, and sweet the blooming maid, 
Who touched her lyre beneath the fragrant shade; 
We sipped till morning purpled every plain; 

The damsels slumbered, but we sipped again: 

The waking birds that sung on every tree 

Their early notes, were not so blithe as we. 





‘Besides the poems abovementioned, there are 
| some other collections of Arabic poetry, preserved in 
| European libraries, the most distinguished of which is 
called Hamasa, and contains a number of epigrams, 
‘odes and elegies, composed on various occasions ; it 
| was composed by a poet named Abu Teman. 

“In Arabian literature, that species of poetry so 
/early and so successfully cultivated by the Greeks, 
‘namely, dramatic, seems to have been entirely un- 
|known, and, of course, theatrical representations 


entertainment was supplied by the recitation of tales 
by persons who gained a livelihood by such employ- 
| ments, of which we have still extant many interesting 
specimens in the ‘Arabian Night’s Entertainments.’ 
These tales, decorated with all the beauty and variety 
of eastern imagery, convey us into fairy regions and 
bewilder the imaginations with the most brilliant de- 
scriptions—splendid palaces adorned with diamonds, 
rubies and emeralds dazzle the eye—gardens loaded 
with every variety of fruit, and vocal with the music 
of a thousand birds, captivate the senses, whilst fe- 
males adorned with every grace and arrayed in match- 
less beauty, convey us, in imagination, to the gardens 
of the Houri, the paradise of Mahomet. These tales, 
of which the * Arabian Nights’ form but a small por- 
tion, are still recited in the coffee-houses of the east. 
‘ The reciter, or story teller, walks to and fro in the 
middle of the coflee-room, stopping only now and 
then, when the expression requires some emphatical 
attitude. Heis commonly heard with great attention; 
_and not unfrequently in the midst of some interesting 
adventure, when the expectation of the audience is 
raised to the highest pitch, he breaks off abruptly, 
and makes his escape from the room, leaving both his 
hero and heroine, and his audience, in the utmost em- 
barrassment. Those who happen to be near the 
door, endeavor to detain him, insisting on the story 
being finished before he departs ; but he always makes 
his retreat good, and the audience, suspending their 
curiosity, are induced to return at the same hour the 
next day to hear the sequel.’ ‘ The physicians,’ says 
Sismondi, ‘ frequently recommend these story tellers 
to their patients, in order to sooth pain, to calm agi- 
tation, or to produce sleep after long watchfulness ; 
and, accustomed to sickness, they modulate their 
voices, soften their tones, and gently suspend them, 
as sleep steals over the sufferer.’ ” 

From this interesting chapter we now turn to an- 
other part of the work, in which the Troubadours, and 
| their compositions, are considered. 
| “In the eleventh century arose that singular order 
'of men, (if they may be so distinguished,) called 
Troubadours, whose fame for several centuries filled 
the courts of princes. They first appeared in the 
south of France, at the court of the Count of Prov- 
ence, from whence they spread over other parts of 
Europe. The name of Troubadour is derived from 
the Italian word frovare to find or invent, because 
they were the inventors of that species of poetry for 
which they became so celebrated. No poets of an- 





cient or modern times were ever held in higher es- 
teem. Raimond V, count of Provence, exempted 
them from taxes, and they not only visited the courts 
of Princes and the castles of nobles, where they were 





formed no part of their amusements. This kind of 


ikon 
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received with every mark of respect and favor, but 
they travelled through different nations without ap- 
prehension—there was a sort of sacredness attached 
to their character, that protected them from insult or 
injury. They wandered 





“a from hall to hall, 
Baronial court or royal; cheered with gifts 
Munificent, and love, and ladies’ praise.” 

‘‘ The ladies were particularly ambitious of being 
celebrated by them; and they would rather submit to 
be teased with their importunities, than by rejecting 
their addresses incur their hatred or displeasure. 
The troubadour was extravagant in panegyric, and 
he could be so severe in satire, that it was dangerous 
to affront them, unless indeed the person offering the 
affront was proof against the shafts of satire. 

‘*Love and gallantry, and martial deeds, formed 
the chief subjects of the compositions of the trouba- 
dours, and as soon as one found himself established 
in the court of a prince or noble, he feigned a passion 
for his patron’s wife, and began to compose verses 
in her praise. In these effusions they indulged in the 
most extravagant comparisons, but they generally 
used language pure, delicate and tender. The poe- 
try of the troubadours may be divided into three 
classes, viz: the Chanzos, which celebrated love and 
gallantry ; the Sirventes, of which war, or satire were 
the main subjects, and the Tensons, or songs in dia- 
logue between two speakers, when each successively 
recited a stanza, The lenson was usually recited in 
the court of Love, held by the lady of the castle, sur- 
rounded by the youthful beauties of her household. 
This court was held at the conclusion of a tourna- 
ment, and sometimes those knights who had contend- 
ed for the prize of skill and valor in arms, disputed 
for the prize of minstrelsy. One of the two, proposed 
the subject of dispute, which was answered by the 
other, in the same measure, and singing the same air. 
Their respective claims were then gravely discussed 
bv the ladies who constituted the court, who were the 
sole judges in such matters, and the judgment was 
frequently given in verse; many of the high born 
dames of the times being celebrated for their skill in 
minstrelsy. Some of the effusions of these female 
troubadours, are still in existence and display a ge- 
nius for poetry of high order. The following trans- 
lation of a fragment of a song by Clara d’ Andusa, is 
no unfavorable specimen : 

Into what cruel grief and deep distress 
The jealous and the false have plunged my heart ; 
Depriving it by every treacherous art 

Of all its hopes of joy and happiness: 

For they have forced thee from my arms to fly 
Whom far above this life I prize; 

And they have hid thee from my loving eyes, 
Alas! with grief, and ire, and rage I die. 
Yetthey, who blame my passionate love to thee, 

Can never teach my heart a nobler flame, 

A sweeter hope, than that which thrills my frame, 
A love so full of joy and harmony. 

Nor is there one—no, not my deadliest foe, 
Whom, speaking praise of thee, I do not love, 
Nor one, so dear to me, who would not move 

My wrath, if from his lips dispraise should flow. 

Fear not, fair Jove, my heartshall never fail 
In its fond trust—fear not that it will change 
Its faith, and to another loved one range ; 

No! thowgh a hundred tongues that heart assail 

For love, who has my heart at hiscommand, 
Decrees it shall be faithful found to thee ; 

And it shall be so,—Oh, had I been free, 
Thou, who hast allmy heart, hadst had my hand. 


‘‘ Among the early Troubadours, we find Richard, 
Coeur de Lion, king of England, who appears to 
have been renowned in poetry as well as arms. It is 
known, that Richard on his return from the Holy 
Land, after having vanquished the celebrated Sala- 
din, and performed prodigies of valor, was ship- 








wrecked on the coast of Istria, and, in endeavoring 
to reach his native land, in the disguise of a pilgrim, 
was discovered, and thrown into prison, by Leopold, 
Duke of Austria, whom he had offended at the siege 
of Ptolemais. During his confinement, Richard com- 
posed several songs, which have been preserved. 
The following extract from one of them will give 
some idea of his talents as a poet: 


No wretched captive of his prison speaks, 
Unless with pain and bitterness of soul, 
Yet consolation from the muse he seeks, 
Whose voice alone misfortune can control. 
Where now is each ally, each baron, friend, 
Whose face I ne’er beheld without a smile 2 
Will none, his sovereign to redeem, expend 
"he smallest portion of his treasures vile ? 


Though none may blush, that near two tedious years, 
Without relief my bondage has endured, 
Yet know, my English, Norman, Gascon peers, 
Not one of you should thus remain immured : 
The meanest subject of my wide domains, 
Had I been free, a ransom should have found ; 
I mean not to reproach you with my chains, 
Yet still l wear thei on a foreign ground! 


“He thus alludes to the conduct of Philip King of 
France, who taking advantage of his absence had de- 
clared war against him. 

But small is my surprise, though great my grief, 
To find, inspite of all his solemn vows, 
My lands are ravaged by the Gallic chief, 
While none my cause has courage to espouse. 
Though lofty towers obscure the cheerful day, 
Yet, through the dungeon’s melancholy gloom, 
Kind hope, in gentle whispers, seems to say, 
* Perpetual thraldom is not yet thy doom.’’ 

“In the twelfth century, flourished Arnaud de Mar- 
veil, a distinguished Troubadour. He was of humble 
rank in life, but his talents procured him powerful 
friends, and the protection of the Viscount of Be- 
ziers, in whose territory he was born. He has left 
many poems, some of which contain four hundred 
verses. There is a sweetness of expression in the 
following lines, that cannot but charm the reader ; 
much is due, however, to the genius of the translator : 


Oh! how sweet the breeze of April, 
Breathing soft as May draws near! 
While, through nights of tranquil beauty, 
Songs of gladness meet the ear; 
Every bird his well known language 
Uttering in the morning’s pride, 
Revelling in joy and gladness 
By his happy partner’s side. 


When around me, all is smiling, 
When to life the young birds spring, 
Thoughts of love, 1 cannot hinder, 
Come, my heart inspiriting— 
Nature, habit, both incline me 
In such joy to bear my part; 
With such sounds of bliss around me, 
Who could wear a saddened heart ? 


Fairer than the far-famed Helen, 
Lovelier than the flowerets gay, 
Snow-white teeth, and lips truth-telling, 
Heart as open as the day; 
Golden hair, and fresh bright roses— 
Heaven, who formed a thing so fair, 
Knows that never yet another 
Lived, who can with her compare.” 

A work likethe one from which we have made these 
extracts presents a strong temptation to us to devote 
too much of our space to selections. But we must 
now desist. The ones which we have copied will in- 
terest those whose reading has not extended to the 
subjects treated of, and those to whom they present 
not the charm of novelty, cannot but be pleased with 
the gracefulness of the relation. We know of but 
few books, which, in similar compass, present so 
much and so well digested information ; and in clos- 
ing this, we must do the author the justice to say that 
he has displayed knowledge, talents and taste, which 


amply qualified him for his task. 
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The Symbolical Polina: or Class- pry No. 1. &c. &c. | averb as to talent, that the adjective could not be 


By E. Hazen. 
reth & Bangs. 


Ismo. New-York, 1829. 


THe design of this little book is to facilitate ¢ 
in orthographical exercises. It consists, principally, 
ofa lists of words, embracing the names of 
familiar objects, and arranged in classes 
to the number of letters or syllables of which they 
are composed, Each word is illustrated by a wood- 
cut, giving a representation of the thing of which the 
wood is the name. A concluding chapter is de- 
voted to a list of simple sentences, in which the 
same words are again introduced, for the purpose of 
rendering their value and use in composition, as we 
as their independent meaning, obvious. We have 
looked over this class-book atientively, and consider it | 
calculated to promote the object for which it is de- 
signed. 





PHILOLOGY. 








Wavywarp CRITICISMS ON GRAMMAR. 


Ivy aformer article under this title, (page 139) the 


reader may remember that we deprecated the use of | 


the word lalented, as being an unnecessary innova- 
tion in our language, not authorized by the usage of | 
good writers, and not justified by analogical deriva- | 
tion. In this latter respect we were in error. 

It has beeu beautifully and justly said by Dr. John- 
son, in the concluding number of his great work, the 
Rambler, that ** he who condemns himself to compose 
on astated day, will often bring to his task an atten- 
tion dissipated, a memory embarrassed, an imagina- 
tion overwhelmed, a mind distracted with anxieties, and 
a body languishing with disease.” 
observation has been substantiated by the experience 
of all periodical writers; and hence the inequalities 
that are always discoverable in periodical effusions. 
At the time when our previous desultory criticisms 
on philology were penned, we were confined to the 
bed by an attack of severe indisposition, and were 
obliged to prosecute our labors, with a head aching 
with pain, and a mind overshadowed with despond- 
ency. In so early a stage of our publication, a delay 
beyond the stated time would certainly have been pre- 


judicial, and might have proved fatal to our enter- 


prize. Accordingly what was written was dictated 
from impressions, vaguely derived, and not sufficient- 
ly examined. ‘That, under such circumstances, we 
should have pronounced an erroneous opinion, can 
searcely be a subject of reproach, when it is remem- 
bered that the most vigorous minds, in the full exer- 
cise of all their faculties, rendered doubly strong by 
extensive information, and doubly accurate by care- 
ful investigation, have often been guilty of very in- 
correct philological dicta. 

It may seem that we are treating this subject with 
too much seriousness ; since every one must kuow 
that incorrect opinions will necessarily sometimes 
proceed from him who is obliged to write with a ra- 
pidity not always compatible with the deliberations 
of ‘the pauser, “judgme nt. jut though we feel it a 
duty to recant our error, yet the task of retraction is 
by no means one of pleasure, and we are desirous 
that our readers should be furnished with sucha sufti- 
cient reason for our critical inaccuracy in one particu- 
lar instance, as may prevent them from withdrawing 
their confidence from us in others. 

The argument which we made use of when we for- 
merly censured the use of talented was founded on a 
mistaken i impression that English adjectives terminat- 
ing in ed were participial words, and invariably 
derived from verbs, either in use or obsolete ; and, 
consequently, as there is not, nor ever has been, such 


The truth of this | 


Meckl- | properly introduced into the language. 


many | 
according | 








with the purpose of 


| present article, 


A little re- 
| flection would have served to convince us that the 
etymon of this word, as of many other qualifying 


hildren | | words ending in ed, was the noun; but incapacitated 


by sickness from pursuing the investigation to such 
an extent as to warrant a positive opinion, we were 
hasty enough to decide on the strength of the exam- 
ples which presented themselves to mind, and which 
happened to be of a kind that sustained our position. 
It would have been well, perhaps, to have followed 
our error with an earlier correction; for but a day or 
two passed, before we were made aware it, by a a good- 
natured writer in the columns of a daily journal, who 
successfully pointed out the inaccuracy of our state- 
ment, and exemplified it, amongst numerous other 
instances, by several examples drawn from our own 
poetical effusions. But there is a natural pride of 
opinion in every man, which makes him anwilling im- 
mediately to acknowledge that what he has just asser- 
ted is wrong ; and besides, a press of other avocation, 
and continued indisposition, furnished an excuse for 
delay of which we very readily availed ourself. In 
a short time the subject passed from our thoughts, and 
has only been recalled in time to accomplish our in- 
tention in the same volume which contains the erro- 
nious criticism, by our looking over a file of the Critic 
preparing an index to the arti- 
cles. Having now acquitted ourself to the reader, 
(for an error does not involve culpability, but he 
who persists in it becomes criminal) it only remains 
for us further to add, in relation to the word dalented, 
that though so much of our objection as was founded on 
its etymology was groundless, yet the remaining part 
of our remarks, censuring the unnecessary introduc- 
tiin ofnew modes of expression, are perfectly in con- 
sonance with the opinions which we still entertain. 
To justify the title which we have given to the 
it would be well, perhaps, before we 
close it, to cite a few additional examples of prevalent 
inaccuracies of speech. ‘The best scholars,and those 
who speak with the greatest fluency and ease, are 
guilty of frequent errors, either arising from bad 
habits acquired early in life, or from afterwards 


‘mingling with illiterate men. It is useful to point 
these out, that they may not, by unquestioned use, 





become incorporated as a part of the language, and 
increase its already too numerous anomalies. 

A very common error, and one justified indeed, by 
the usage of some of our best writers, is the practice 
of placing, in the comparative and superlative degree, 
adjectives which, from the nature of their significa- 
tion, admit neither of increase nor diminution. For 
example, it is very common to say, “ this is a more 
perfect sample than that, and this is the fullest of de- 
fects.” Now, as there can be no degrees of perfec- 
tion or of fulness, this mode of expression is certainly 
wrong. Another error very often heard, and some- 
times met with in good writers, is the phrase had rath- 
er; as “I had rather go than stay.’’ The omission 
of the adverb will at once showthe impropriety of the 
sentence; Thad go, \c. Instead of had, the auxiliary 
would should be employed. ‘The verb, to get, is also 
much much misused, to signify possession, instead of 
of acquirement; as, “I have got a horse which | have 
owned for two years.’’ Here, as the possession of 
the animal is meant to be denoted, the word got is not 
only expletive, but mars the sense; for the sentence, 
as it stands, means, ‘1 have obtained a horse, which 
I have owned,” &c. whereas, the intended meaning 
is, ‘I have, or own a horse,” &c. The objective pro- 


noun him is very often incorrectly uttered in the place 
of he; and such an ungrammatical expression as the 
following is, even among persons well informed in 
philology, of every-day occurrence : 
the Duke of Saxe-Weimar.” 


“There goes 
“Ah! is that him?” 
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A correct knowledge of language is not only a 
beautiful accomplishment, but of the utmost import- 
ance in the business of life. We have, therefore, in 
two instances, devoted a small space in our columns 
to the exposition of a few of the most common inac- 
curacies; and may, perhaps, from time to time, as 
others occur to mind, resume the subject. Bad hab- 
its of speech, like all bad habits, are easily formed, 


and hard to overcome; but as an accurate use of 


language is of incalculable advantage in the commer- 
cial intercourse of mankind, and a shining ornament 


in polished society, every one who is conscious of 


possessing them, should strive to shake them off. 








MISCELLANY. 





Wuat Tuen? 
‘THIS questiou proposed to one’s self previous to en- 
tering upon any action, the probable result of which 
may not have been distinctly considered, would great- 


ly tend to prevent the folly and guilt which are of 


constant occurrence in society. Young men who 
congregate together at night, in places of public re- 
sort, and, becoming excited with each others convivi- 
ality, or perhaps with a more reprehensible stimulant, 
sally out with no proposed object but the prosecution 
of fun and frolic, could they be persuaded seriously to 
ask themselves this question, would be spared much 
of the after pain and mischief which follow unthink- 
ing levity. How many midnight brawls would never 
have occurred, if those who were concerned in them, 
at each step as they advanced, had thought, in rela- 
tion to the course they were pursuing, Mhat then? 
Precipitate commercial speculations, indiscreet muni- 
cipal enactments, foolish theories in politics, and dan- 
gerous dogmas in religion, would be all diminished in 
degree and number, by a well-timed use of these two 
simple words; and he who rashly sheds his fellow’s 
blood in private quarrel, and he whose daring hand 
commits more guilty murder, might both have re- 
mained innocent, had they paused to ask this salutary 
question. ‘Think twice before you speak once,”’ is 
an oldand excellent adage; anda similar, but more 


beneficial result, would flow from a frequent use of 


this little interrogation—“ What then?” 





POETRY. 


THE FATHER’S LEGACY. 
BY S. L. FAIRFIELD. 


By Hudson’s glorious stream, in death’s deep rest, 
Thy head lies low, my great and gallant sire! 
Pillowed in peace on Earth's eternal breast, 
No more thy bosom pants with earth’s desire! 
Now, more than ever, doth thy name inspire, 
For lingering vears have wept above thy grave, 
And shed their cold dews o’er my lonely lyre, 
But to enhance the gricf that could not save, 

The settled wo that sighs o’er Hudson’s midnight wave. 


In the young gush and glory of my years, 
Ere Reason glowed or Memory held her power, 
Thy pale proud brow was wet with infant tears, 
And wild cries rose in thy deserted bower ; 
Oh! how the dim remembrance of that hour 
Crowds on my brain like night’s most shadowy dream 
When winds wail loud and o’erfraught tempests lower! 
A glimpse of glory in ameteor’s gleam, 
Sunlight in storms—a flower upon the rushing stream. 


The budding boughs, the limpid light of spring, 
The mirrored beauty of the brimming rills, 





The greenness and the gentle airs, that bring 
Life’s golden hours again, when heavenly hills 
And vales bore witness to the soul that thrills 
The heart ofyouth ere passion riots there— 
Shed o’er me now the loveliness which fills, 
At parted seasons, such as wed despair 

When being’s day-spring breaks, and all but life is air. 


Yet from this scene of most surpassing love, 
Not unrefreshed, l turn to happier years, 
Quick in their flight, when through the highland grove 
Iran tomeet thee with ecstatic tears, 
And in thine arms forgot my deepest fears, 
Oh, then, thou wert tome what] am now 
To one blest boy—my sorrow’s bliss—who wears 
The very majesty of thy high brow, 
The pride, the thought, the power that in thine eye did glow. 


No proud sarcophagus thy corse enshrines, 
No mausoleum inocks thy mouldering dust, 
sut there the rose, amid its mazy vines, 
Blooms like thy spirit with the pure and Just ; 
And—image of earth’s high and holy trust— 
Deep verdure smiles and wafts its breath to heaven ; 
And, holier far than antique print or bust, 
Lives in my heart the portrait thou hast given, 
The worship of pure Jove—the faith of autumn’s even. 


Thy Legacy wasnot the gold of men, 

The slave of pomp, the vassal of the mine, 

jut an o’ermastering intellect, that, when 

The world reviled and trampled, soared divine, 

And stood o’erpanoplied on God’s own shrine! 

This didst thou leave me, Father ! and my mind 

Hath been my realin of glory—as ’twas thine— 

Though much it irks me to have cast behind 
Thy godlike skill to quell the ills of humankind. 


’T was thine to grapple withthe fiend of gain, 
*Twas thine to toil and triumph in the field— 
It cannot be that J should faint in pain, 
And, like a craven, tothe dastards yield! 
On the starred mead, and in the o’erarching weald, 
It hath been mine to think and to be blest, 
And oft on mountain pinnacles Uve kneeled 
To pray I might be gathered to my rest 
With glory on my brow and virtue in my breast. 


Though anguish throbs through all my bosom now 
And wild tears gush whene’er IJ think of thee, 
Yet like blue heaven upon Cordilleras’s brow, 
Thy memory clothes me with divinity, 
And lifts my soul beyond the things that be, 
The strife of traffic, fulsehood’s common fear, 
Friendship betrayed, unguerdoned vassalry, 
And every illthat reigns and riots here, 

In this dark world so far from thine immortal sphere. 


My earliest smiles were thine—my earliest thought, 
Like rosy light in morn’s translucent sky, 
First from thy soul, my spirit’s sun, was caught ; 
And, as it gleams on days that vanish by, 
Iturn to thee, my fountain, shrined on high! 
—My Sister! is she witi thee? where thou art 
Thy children fain would be; on starbeams fly, 
Spirits of Love! and in my saddened heart 

Make heaven’s own music, till my raptured soul depart. 


And teach me with an awed delight to tread 
The darksome vale that all must tread alone ; 
And gift me with the wisdom of the Dead 
Justly to do, yet allunjustly done 
Freely to pardon !—’ Till the crown is won, 
Be with me in the errings of my lot, 
The many frailties of thine only son; 
And when brief records say that he is not, 
Hail his wronged spirit home where sorrow is forgot: 
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Park THEATRE. Junius Cassar. 


Jutivs Cesar is, of all Shakspeare’s plays, the one 
that least moves the feelings of an audience. In the 
most interesting parts, the speeches are so long and 
declamatory that few actors can deliver them with 
proper effect; and, perhaps, if we omit the inter- 
view between Brutus and Portia, Mark Antony’s grief 


over the murdered body of Caesar, when left alone | 


with it in the Senate-House, and the quarrel between 
Brutus and Cassius, there is scarcely, among all the 
acted tragedies in the language, one in which the op- 
portunities for an actor are more restrained and im- 
perfect. That the play abounds, as does every pro- 
duction of the immortal mind which originated it, 
with touches of natural sentiment, and illustrations of 
apposite imagery, is not to be denied ; yet these beau- 
ties are so disposed of that they produce but little ef- 
fect when uttered from the stage ; 
ble transpires in narration, and what of action there 
is, is dictated too much by cold, calculating, abstract 
feelings, with which the audience can have but little 
sympathy. 

The performance of this tragedy attracted us to the 
Park Theatre on Monday evening last, as all the 
principal parts were to be played by actors who have 
acquired considerable reputation for histrionic ability. 
Mr. Hamblin, the principal star, was to personate 
Mark Antony; Mr. J. Wallack, whose handsome per- 
son and melo-dramatic merits, and, above all, his ex- 
cellence in the very few light comedy parts that he 
has undertaken, have caused him to be favorably 
thought of, was announced for Brutus ; his brother, 
distinguished by the same characteristics, and but lit- 
tle, if any, inferior,—certainly not in tragedy—had 


undertaken to play the lean and hungry Cassius ; and | 


the heroic wife of Brutus was to be represented by 
Mrs. Barnes. 

Such a combination of inducements presented to 
the public in staring capitals, after the words Ballet 
and Masquerade had for so long a time principally 
occupied the play-bills, could not fail of drawing to- 
gether a very numerous auditory ; and we were glad 
to see the assertion which we have so often made— 
that the legitimate drama supported by efficient act- 
ors is still as highly relished as ever—so amply cor- 
roborated by the appearance of the house. 

It is difficult—it is very difficult—to speak of any 
particular theatrical performance ir terms of accu- 
rate critical meaning. Such is the fallacy of the hu- 
man mind, that there are very few subjects which 
can be presented to the decision of judgement or 
taste, on which itis possible to pronounce with per- 
fect impartiality. It is an easy thing to be an hon- 
est critic; but difficult to be a correct one: every man 
may refuse to render a sentence at the open sugges- 
tion of partiality or enmity; but who can divest 
himself of the influence of unconscious prejudice ? 
How often isthe verdict of the literary censor soften- 
ed by the unfelt operation of friendship for the au- 
thor, or rendered more harsh by some cherished, but 
unknown antipathy? Yetnot only are the decisions 
of criticism biassed by personal considerations ; but 
they are oftentimes efiected by causes more remote. 


The writer who employs his mind in the investigation | 


or exposition of a subject which had been previously 
treated by a more vigorous intellect, and illuminated 
by a brighter fancy, and adorned with a more luxuri- 
ant wit, will not be apt to receive from the reader the 
degree of praise to which his positive merits entitle 
him; but will continually be considered in an injuri- 
ous juxtaposition with him who had earned a greater 

meed of approbation. Of the works of genius and 
art, the mind cannot judge with perfect accuracy ex- 


'cept by comparison. 


for much of the fa- | 


We may allow the poet, who 
causes his reader at one time to thrill with transport, 


and at another to melt into tears, who now kindles 


in his breast the ardor of heroism, and now soothes 
him into the soft languor of love, to be possessed of 
possitive excellence; but it is only by comparing his 
production, with others of a similar nature, that we 
| can discover whether his genius is less or greater than 
_the rest, and assign to him his relative place among 
the votaries of song. 

On this subject of the power of the human mind to 
judge only by comparison of those things the excellence 
of whichis not absolute and definite, but. gradual and rel- 
ative, Dr. Johnson, in one of his noblest effusions, has 
expressed himself with admirable precision and accu- 
racy. ‘As among the works of nature,” says he, 
‘no man can properly call a river deep, or a mount- 
ain high, without the knowledge of many mountains, 
and many rivers; so, in the productions of genius, 
/nothing can be styled excellent till it has been com- 
pared with other works of the same kind. Demon- 
stration immediately displays its power, and bas 
nothing to hope or fear from the flux of years; but 
works tentative and experimental must be estimated 
by their proportion to the general and collective abili- 
_ty of man, as it is discovered in a long succession of 
j;endeavors. Ofthe first building that was raised, it 
| might be with certainty determined that it was round 
or square; but whether it was spacious or lofty must 
have been referred totime. The Pythagorean scale 
| of numbers was at once discovered to be perfect; but 
\the poems of Homer we yet know to transcend the 
common limits of human intelligence, but by remark- 
ing that nation after nation, and century after century, 
has been able to do little more than transpose his inci- 
, dents, new name his characters, and paraphrase his 
sentiments.” 

The excellence of the player, as well as of the poet, 
can only be known by a comparison of one with an- 
other. There are certain prescribed attributes that 
all should possess, and in proportion to the posses- 
sion of which a positive place may be assigned them; 
but though all alike profess to imitate the same great 
original, yet by examing the copy in reference to the 
pattern, though it may be found that there is a suffi- 
cient resemblance to justify approbation, it can never 
be ascertained how to apportion the degree. 

In judging of works, one with another, and refer- 
ring them all to one invariable standard, a positive 
decision cannot be made, or cannot be pronounced 
to be correct, until it has received the sanction of 
time. Temporary fashions, artificial manners, party 
divisions, and a thousand other causes, may operate 
in producing an erroneous sentence, or conflicting 
opinions ; but time, with a steady and silent opera- 
tion, annuls the fictitious decrees of fashion and party, 
and establishes more and more firmly those of truth 
| and nature. 

But while the poet, the painter and the sculptor, 
may appeal to posterity for the honors which faction 
or jealousy deny them during their existence; the 
player can only look to the present time for *‘a local 
habitation and name.’’ Who can say, notwith- 
standing all that the pencil and the pen have done to 
perpetuate his fame, that be has a clear conception of 
|the merits of Garrick? Or to express the same 
thoughts in Garrick’s own words— 








“The painter dead, yet still he charms the eye; 
While taste survives, his fame can never die. 
But he who struts his hour upon the stage 

Can scarce extend his fame for half an age. 

Nor pen por pencil can the actor save— 

The art and artist share one common grave.” 


It becomes the critic, then, since the merits of the 
prominent actors of the day can be known but to 
| those who witness their efforts, and the decisions of 
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prejudice or enmity may never be wholly rectified, 
to deliberate with the utmost carefulness in assigning 
to each his proper relative place. [tis on account of 


the delicacy and arduousness of this task, that many, | 


whose connexion with the press requircs from them 
commentaries on theatrical performances, content 
themselves and readers with general and vague re- 
marks, eulogistic or damnatory, either not having 
confidence in their own judgment, or suspecting 
themselves of bias, or fearful of giving offence. 
Tothe influence of each of these restrictive causes, our 
mind, as well asthe minds of others, is obnoxious; 


but surely that actor cannot be animated with an am- | 


bition indicative of great excellence, who can be con- 
tented with a notice containing general praise and 
general censure, and not wish to have assigned to 
him the positive place to which the degree and kind 
ofhis merits entitle him. In relation to the actors 
whom we have already named as having borne parts 
in the performance of Julius Cesar, on the occasion 


to which this article refers, we now undertake this | 


task, unconscious of being influenced either by favor 
or enmity, and certain that we are not by fear. What- 
ever abusive words (full of sound and fury, signify- 
ing nothing) may flow from the lips of the inferior 
members of the profession, when they receive a mer- 
ited castigation from the dramatic critic; we are sure 
that those whom we now deal with are made of stern- 
er stuff, and will receive our strictures in the spirit 
which dictates them. Be that as it may, however, we 
proceed to our task, meaning to speak of these per- 
formers as they are, and 
“«—___-__ nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 

To Mr. Hamblin we accord the first mention, be- 

cause he is certainly the best tragedian of the three 


under consideration. The asthmatic disease under | 


which he labors has a tendency to impair very much 


the effect of his playing; but notwithstanding the | 


harshness and dissonance which it gives to his voice, 
and the evident labor which it sometimes causes him 
to exhibit,—particularly in the long declamatory pas- 
sages of the character of Mark Antony—he invariably 
elicits warmer and heartier applause (in tragedy) 
than ever rewarcs the efforts of the others. His prin- 
cipal superiority to the Wallacks consists in greater 
aecuracy of reading, and in the power of entering 
with more feeling into the character. No quality is 
more absolutely necessary to the success of an actor 
than feeling. Without it, one may modulate his 
voice with the utmost art, and exhibit an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the elocutionary system of rising and 


falling inflexions ; but the poeta nascitur, non fil, of 


Horace will apply tothe player as well as to the poet, 
and they must both have that Promethean impulse 
within which leads them 

“To snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.” 


Rules may and should guide the actor; but they 
cannot form him. His principle study should be “ na- 
ture’s broad and infallible volume,” by which test he 
should examine every habit; from which he should 
derive every precept; and to which he should refer 
every suggestion. 

In our enumeration and classification of actors in 
our country, we should at this time assign to Mr. 
Hamblin the third place. Mr. Forrest and Mr. Booth 
are certainly his superiors. In grace of movement 
he is equal to the former, and superior to the latter ; 
in energy of feeling inferior to both ; in physical ener- 
gy far beneath the one, and, at best, only on a level 
with the other. Of his defects of feature none is so 
obvious as the diminutiveness and want of expression 


of his eyes. They send forth no lightning emana- 


tions from the soul; but are seldom seen, and only 
when he has approached the nearest to his audience. 





| Inflexibility of countenance is another one of his nat- 
' ural deficiencies ; in this respect he is far surpassed 

by both the actors whom we have named as his supe- 
‘riors. The emotions of his soul do not display them- 
selves in the lines of his face ; they move but little, 
and present the same combinations, whether it is an- 
ger or fear, or jealousy, that he is depicting. 

But to counterbalance these hindrances of nature, 
he has many excellences. His passion is natural,— 
except when the length of a speech causes him to 
| Supply the place of feeling by eflort, which the nature 
| of the malady we have already named makes too oft- 
en the case. His gestures are at once easy and dizg- 
nified, except during the whirlwind of passion, when 

he is apt to throw his arms about with unseemly vio- 
‘lence. His attitudes are appropriate and graceful,— 
| except that he sometimes starts into them with too 
/much vehemence, and sometimes (which is a conse- 
quence of the other) distends his feet so widely as to 
/make his position uncomfortable, which, of course 
' destroys its beauty. We place Mr. Hamblin third in 
| our classification; but there is a much greater dis- 
| tance between himand Mr. Booth, than there is be- 
| tween Mr. Booth and Mr. Forrest. 
| Of the two Wallacks we scarcely know which (con- 
| 
} 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 





sidering them as_ tragedians) to speak of first, as re- 
gards merit; and shall therefore be governed by the 
terms on which the stage-manager of Drury-Lane 
has visited this country, and the line of parts which 
he has been sustaining. 

The excellence of Mr. J. Wallack, as we have al- 

ready said, is of a melo-dramatic cast. He has a 
perfect knowledge of the business of his profession, 
and well knows how, by attitude, start and gait, to 
produce a picturesque effect. When he recurs to 
mind, after having seen him personate a character, it 
is notin some one particular scene of deep moral in- 
‘terest, nor indeed does he occur separately and indi- 
vidually ; but asone of a group. The whole play 
passes dimly before our memory like a phantasma 
ora dream; not one absorbing scene, more proma- 
neut than the rest, in which agony of soul, or some 
deep and earthquake passion was the predominant 
trait. If wethink of Booth’s Richard, the shivering 
remorse and fear of the guilty monarch, when awak- 
ed from his terrible dream, is a feature of the charac- 
ter that stands out in bold relief. If we think of For- 
rest’s Hamlet, the whole closet scene starts before 
our view, and mere reccollection of it renews the 
thrill which agitated every bosom on beholding the 
wonderful exhibition of that wonderful young man, 
Notso when Mr. Wallack’s Richard and Hamlet be- 
come the subjects of our musings. ‘There is no promi- 
nent features on which the mind separate!y dwells. 
The crook-back tyrant is not more conspiciously re- 
-membered, than a number of the other principal 
parts. If a painter were to undertake to embody 
his recollections of the histrionic effort on canvass, it 
would be the out ensemble of the combat, or the dream 
in the tent, with the concomitant appendages of ghosts 
and blue flame, or some such group, that he would se- 
lect. Unless he trusted to fancy instead of memory, 
he could not make Richard alone the object of inter- 
est. 

Mr. Wallack is an artificial actor. He does not 
play from impulse, but from practice. — His readings 
are not calculated to impart the full meaning of the 
poet, but the full harmony of his verse. His intona- 
tions are meant to please the ear, not the mind, ‘To 
use the phrase of Garrick, when he utters tragedy 
‘‘declamation roars, while passion sleeps.”’ He 
does not ask himself what is most natural, but what is 
most effective. 

With all his faults, Mr. Wallack is a good actor; 
but not a good tragedian. His light comedy (if we 

‘may in this article Jegitimately speak of light come- 
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dy ) is admirable. 
nearer perfect than his Dick Dashall. We speak 
with the utmost sincerity, and, if we know ourself, 
without the least prejudice, when we advise him to re- 
nounce tragedy, and devote his attention exclusively 
to the heroes of the musical serious dramas—the acted 
pictures—of the French school, and to light comedy, 
of a description analogous to “*My Aunt.” In these 
he will win a degree of fame that he need not hope 
permanently to maintain from the role which he 
seems, but in vain, so emulous to sustain. His Rolla 
will always command applause; his Dick Dashall 
will always excite rapturous appprobation: his Ham- 
let, his Richard, his Mac beth, can never please a sin- 
gle judicious critic. As a tragedian, there are at least | 
half a dozen actors in this country whom we should | 
name before hin. 


Of the merits of the other Wallack, as he does not | 


claim to be a tragic actor of first parts, except in the 
regular way of stock business; and moreover as his 
attention has alw ays been divided amongst a great 
variety of dissimilar lines; it is not ne cessary to enter 
into a minute critical examination. Like his brother, 
his greatest deficiency is a want of feeling 
est fault, like him, also, a habit of mouthing. 
guage does not flow from him as if he were not speak- 
ing a studied part; but he seems to be continually 
trying experiments on intonations and inflexions, and | 
too often suffers the sense to evaporate in sound. 


The excellence of Mr. Wallack as a general actor 


is very great. Inthe grave gentlemen of comedy 
he has few superiors; in sturdy Irishmen, genteel or 
vulgar, he is very good; in several low comedy parts 
he is surpassed by a very limited number; in melo- | 
dramatic heroes, he does not fall far short of his broth- 


er; and in two characters—or ratherthe same char- | ; lepiges™= ; 
| described, was succeeded, as is often the case with the 


acter in two different pieces—namely, Frederick the 
Great, in the Two Pages, and in the King and the | 
Deserter, he is equal to his brother in Dick Dashall, 
or—if a similitade may be instituted between such 
dissimilar characters—to Booth in Richard, and al-| 
most to Forrest in Damon. 

A very few remarks on these different actors in 
Julius Cesar in particular, and we shall close our too 
protracted article. 

Mr. Hamblin was not perfect in the text. A num- 
ber of very fine lines were consequently marred, and 
several others totally omitted. The best piece of act- 
ing ir the whole play (by far the best) was Mark An- 
tony’s lament over Ceasar, when he appears before 
the conspirators, just after the assassination. The 
first speech on his re-entrance, beginning, 


“O mighty Cesar! dost thou lie so low 2? 
Are all thy conquests, triumphs, glories, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure ?” 


and the last: 


O! pardon me, thou piece of bleeding earth, 

That I am meek and gentle with these butchers !” 
were both delivered with the utmost feeling and pro- 
priety, bating a trifling excess of action. The scene 
in the Forum—except two prominent blemishes, one 
resulting from imperfectness in the text, and the oth- 
er from its requiring an effort of lungs longer contin- 
ued than his strength would permit—was also well ex- 
ecuted. We noticed some glaring false readings: 
one will suffice : 





“ And, dying, mention it within their wills.” 


There is no antithesis requiring this emphasis, and it 
destroys the measure. 

The Wallacks, also, were both of them imperfect 
in the text, and both of them guilty of frequent er- 
rors of reading. To point out all these would require 
another column at the least ; and, where they were so 


Iti is not easy to conceive any thing | 


; his great- | 
His lan- | 


The minor parts, with two or ‘three exceptions, 
were tolerably played. Among the exceptions we 
will particularize the youth whom the play-bills in- 
formed us enacted Trebonius, merely to express our 
surprise that the managers should have made such a 
miserable allotment. One who cannot speak a line 
without exciting general laughter should surely not 
be put forward to sustain one of Shakspeare’s charac- 
ters, and one, too, who has a share in scenes which, 
without some such interruption, would b- listened to 
with serious attention. 

We have remaining space only to say that Mrs. 
Barnes’s Portia was deficient in natural feeling. There 
was more of the declamation of an actress in her in- 
 terview with Brutus, than the tenderness of a wife. 





TALE. 
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THE SQuATTER. 
A Tale, bya Country Schoolmaster. 


CHAPTER ll. 


“ And oft, in sudden mood, for many a day, 

From all communion he would start away : 

And then, his rarely called attendants said, 

Through night’s long hours would sound his hurried tread.” 

Lara. 
| Wui1Le our hero isendeavoring to forget, in the temp- 
orary oblivion of slumber, the cares and anxious 
forbodings occasioned by the circumstances related 
in the previous chapter, perhaps the reader will be 
| willing to accompany me to the little village, which I 
| have already mentioned as the residence of Mr. Fa- 

| cias. 
The delightful afternoon which we have partially 


first warm days of spring, in the changeable climate 
of the western states, by a cool aad cloudy evening. 
As the sun went down, the wind, which had bee aT 
pleasantly felt before in balmy breathings from the 
south, now blew in fresh and frequent gusts from a 
northern quarter of the heavens, causing such travel- 
lers and passengers as were exposed to its influence, 
to wrap themselves more closely in their cloaks, as 
they shivered with the suddenness of the transition. 
The moon had risen; but large and dense masses of 
clouds, driven along the sky with the broken, confu- 
sed, and rapid flight of a retreating army, fora 
greater part of the time completely obscured her 
brightness. 

The village, to which I have given the appellation 
of Edgarton, was situated on the summit of a long 
ridge of ground, which, commencing in the skirts of 

a prairie, gradually became narrower, as the valleys 
or ravines, on either side, grew deeper and wider, till 
it at last terminated in a a steep hill at the very point 
where the valleys, converging into one, emptied the 
little rivilets that meandered through them into a 
broad and placid stream, which glided slowly through 
the level land of the bottom. A rude road, by which 
emigrants passed on to the more northern sections of 
the territory, wound down the steep acclivity, at the 
bottom of which a rustic looking bridge, that exhibi- 
ted in its structure a much greater abundance of ma- 
terials than of mechanical skill, enabled them to cross 
into the forest whose stately trees reached to the edge 
and overhung the water, on the opposite side. 

The village consisted of about fifty houses, for the 
most part built of logs, and fronting on the broad 
level road that ran lengthwise of the ridge, and on its 
very summit. Two or “three more ostentatious dwel- 
lings, constructed of bricks, and furnished with glazed 
windows, interspersed among them, indicated the re- 
sidence of the more opulent part of the simple inbab- 
itants. Before one of these, a huge sign swinging in 





umerous, to point out a few would be of no service. 
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the blast, informed the weary traveller that he might | 
there find entertainment for man and beast ; while the 
old hats and ragged apparel, thurst into the apertures 
of the windows to supply the place of the broken 
glass, and the general filthy and uncomfortable ap- 
pearance of the place, seemed to contradict the infor- 
mation, 

The appearance of the interior of this house, did 
not belie its outside. The floor was soiled with dirt, 
the walls discolored by smoke, and the furniture was 
mean and squalid in the extreme. A large fire had 
been burning in the chimney-place; but, as the even- 
ing advanced it had gradually smouldered away, and 
the dying embers now shed a sort of dusky twilight 
through the apartment. A saddle and saddie-bags, a 
horse-whip, an old harness, and two or three bridles 
and horse-blankets occupied one corner, either 
thrown on the floor, or hung up on pegs driven in 
th@ewall; in the opposite one, a bar was partitioned 
off, forming the segment ofa circle, behind the palings | 
of which, when the brands occasionally kindled into | 
a brighter blaze, an odd assemblage of kegs, bottles, 
tumblers and tin measures, was to be seen. A few 
rush-bottomed chairs, and some without any bottoms, 
or only a piece of clapboard nailed across instead, | 
were placed in the intervals between the windows; a 
long, rough oaken bench stood along the wall on the 
opposite side; and in the midst of the apartment was 
a table of the same material, at which sat two men, 
engaged in conversation, a ‘bottle of whiskey, a tin 
flagon, and several tumblers being on the table be- 
tween them. On one end of the bench which we have 
mentioned, and almost concealed by the shade which 
the projection of the chimney ‘place cast upon him, 
sat a third guest, who by his stillness and silence | 
might have been judged to be asleep, had not the 
quick glancing of his eyes, when now and then some- | 
thing was said by the two who were conversing at the | 
table, evinced him to be awake. 

“Itwas late ona stormy night,” said one of the | 
speakers, who was a tall thin man, dressed, after the | 
manner of the country, in a linsey -woolsey hunting 
shirt, bordered with red woolen fringe, a pair of 
leggings of dressed deer-skin, sowed with strings 
forined of the sinews of the same animal, and wear- 
ing on his feet a. pair of mockasins curiously 
wrought and ornamented—“ It was late on a stormy 
night, seven years ago last winter, that he arrived at 
Brow n’s tavern, which was then, and for a good while 
after, the only public house in Edgarton. I was dep- 
uty-sheriff that year, and had reached town from a 
hard riding just after night set in. There was Joe 
Somerdike, Major Whitesides, and me, and we sat 
late, enjoying a glass together, when we were 
all startled by a loud knock at the door. It had 
set in to snow hard soon after [ reached town, and we 
could hear the wind howling and moaning around the 
house as loud and fierce as a pack of half famished 
prairie wolves. 

‘«¢ Who the devil can be out this time of night?’ said 
Joe Somerdike, turning as white as a buck’s tail. 
‘It’s the Wild Hunter,’ said Major Whitesides, with 
a sneer on his lip, in derision of Joe’s cowardice, 
and at the same time staggering towards the door, 
where the knocking was now repeated, while the 
landlord, Brown, who had been sleeping in the cor- 
ner, also aroused by the noise, started to his feet, and 
demanded what was the matter. 

“ Whitesides gave no answer, but jirking open the 
door, admitted the stranger. He seemed nearly fro- 
zen with the cold, and in a faint voice asked if him- 
self and family could be accommodated. A ready 
assent was of course given, and every assistence ren- 
dendered to provide for their wants. His wife was a 








young and delicate woman, scarcely more than eigh- 





teen years of age, though evidently in ill health, and 


as pale as the snow amidst which they had been wan- 
dering. She was accompanied bya female still young- 
er than herself, whom we afterwards learnt to be the sis- 
ter of Wilson, as the stranger called himself, (though 
Ihave often suspected that that is not his name) 
and by a negro man. 

‘When suitable provisions were made for the fe- 
males, Wilson returned to the fire in the bar-room, 
We asked a few natural questions, such as, where he 
was from? where he meant to settle ? and the like; but 
his answers were confused and unsatisfactory, and 
conversation not encouraged, we soon fell into silence. 
[ noticed once that evening, and several times after- 
wards, that he did not pay any heed when spoken to 
by name, and would start when he perceived that a 
question had been addressed to him. Elis little sister, 
too, on one occasion, when asked by some one what 
was her name,answered something else than Wilson ; 
but what I never heard. From these circumstances | 
have thought, andit is, as you know, the general opin- 
ion, that there is a mystery about him which he is un- 


| willing to explain; and for my own part [ have never 
'had enough curiosity to press the subject. 


There is 
amanliness and openness about him in every thing 
that does not relate to his own history, which, in an 


| honest mind, is sufficient to counterbalance vague sus- 


picion, and it is time enough to make investigation 
when there are more positive grounds than the un- 
founded rumors which are abroad.” 

The companion of the honest and open backwooc 
man seemed not entirely to concur in his opinion, as 
was mani(ested by twisting and turning in his chair; 
though he did not venture to give utterance to his 
thoughts, lest he should defeat his own object, which 
appeared to be to get some still further information 
concerning the Squatter, who, as the reader will per- 
ceive, was the subject of conversation. 

“How long did he remain in the Settlement, after 
his arrival ?” asked he ina softly modulated tone. 

“But a few days,” replied his sturdy companion. 
‘“As soon as the snow was off the ground, himself and 


} 


is- 


| negro went out to the place where he now lives, and 
| worked continually until they 


completed their little 
cabin. He then removed his family, and has dwelt 
there ever since.” 

‘‘Did he seem to have plenty of money?” 
demanded the other. 

‘He had none, Mr. Facias,” (for it was he who 
was thus questioning the backwoodsman) *‘he had 
none. Onthe very morning after he reached this 
place, he explained his poverty to Mr. Brown, telling 
him that he had nothing under heaven but the misera- 
ble horse and wagon in which he had travelled, to- 
gether with a few articles of apparel that belonged to 
his wife.” 

“ How did he support himself the 
lawyer, 

‘For the few days that he would be obliged to tar- 
ry at his house, he offered Brown his horse and wag 
on. But Brown was an old hunter, and a white man. 
He told him that he was welcome to stay as long as 
he chose, and need not trouble himself about the pay- 
ment till it should be convenient. ‘The tears stood in 
the poor man’s fine blue eyes when he heard that 
friendly speech. He erasped Brown by the hand ; 
told him that he was a ruined man, who had sought 
the seclusion of the western woods in order to bury 
his woes and shame ; that he did not look any more 
for happiness in the world, and all that he hoped for 
was to find some retired spot where he might live and 
die unnoticed and unknown.’ 

“« Suppose it should turn out,” said the lawyer, in a 
hesitating and cautious manner, ‘“ that this very Wil- 
son, as he calls himself, is a murderer, an atrocious 
murderer, —would you aid in seizing him, and giving 
him up to justice ?”’ 


again 


n?’’ asked the 
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“Impossible!” cried the backwoodsman, striking 
his hand upon the table. 

“IT fear it is but too true,” returned the lawyer, ina 
soft voice, and with assumed seriousness of manner. 
“‘ The time of his arrival here, the number of his fami- 
ly, his evidently bearing a fictitious name, and, more 
than these, his own strong personal correspondence 
with the description published in the eastern papers, 
all lead me to believe that the unhappy man is no 
other than the murderer Woodville.”’ 

“Woodville !” ejaculated the stranger in the corner 
of the apartment, suddenly starting to his feet— 
“ Woodville, did yousay ?” 

“T said Woodville,” responded Mr. Facias ; 
you heard of that miserable man?” 

“1 have heard ofhim,”’ muttered the stranger, in a 
scarcely audible tone, as he sunk down again upon 
the bench, and drew his cloak more closely around hin 

“ Mr. Facias,” said the backwoodsman, in a tone 
and manner which plainly indicated that his mind 
was vacillating between his prepossessions in favor of 
Wilson, and his abborrence of murder, “ What is it 
that you propose to do.” 

“If he is a convicted murderer, he ought to be ar- 
rested. A large reward is offered for his detection. 
If you will step over to my office I will read to you 
the account in the eastern papers, and explain several 
other circumstances, on which my suspicions are 
grounded. If any thing is to be done, too much des- 
patch cannot be used.” 

“« Strange !"’ muttered the sturdy backwoodsman, 
as he followed the lawyer out of the apartment, “ it 
is strange indeed ! Wilson always wore an air of mys- 
tery; but my suspicions never reached this length.” 

“ Who is that pale and fidgetty stranger atthe inn ?” 
asked the lawyer, drawing close to his companion. 

““ He is a vankee, as I reckon,’’ answered the other, 
“and I think somewhat deranged. He talks a great 
deal to himself; sleeps in the bar-room, and neither 
eats, drinks, nor acts, like othermen. He hasasmall 
plantation up in the Macoupin country, and the set- 
tlers generally account him crazy.” 

As these words were spoken, they reached the low 
door of a little log-cabin, on the front of which a tin 
sign gave information that it was the office of F. Fa- 
cias, Esq. Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Throw- 
ing wide the entrance, a huge fire was discovered 
blazing in the capacious chimney place, which, as 
well as the papers that were spread upon the table 
in the centre of the floor, gave intimation that the oc- 
cupant had prepared himself fora vigil. Leaving 
these dissimilar companions in deep consultation, with 
the result of which the reader will, in due time, be- 
come acquainted, we shall now return to the subject 
of their deliberations. 





CHAPTER HU. 


“ ___ Ha! it cannot sure be day ? 
What star—what sun is bursting on the bay ? 
lt shines a lake of fire!——”’ Corsair. 


Tue morning rose with unwonted brightness, 
fresh wind still swept along the prairie, giving to its 
withered herbage the multitudinous motion of an agi- 
tated sea. 


““ have: 


but a| 





Now and then a cloud of silvery whiteness | 


hurried along through the bright azure of the heavens, it 


casting a temporary shadow on the earth beneath ; 
but these were as few and fleeting as the thoughts of 
sadness in a youthful breast. It is a melancholy re- 
flection that the thoughts of sadness are infrequent 
and transitory only in the bosoms of the young. The 
day of life, unlike the natural day, is seldom obscured | 
in its early morning by many clouds; but they gather | 
as the sun progresses towards the meridian, and the | 
evening is too often shrouded in storm. But let me) 
hot be considered as indulging in reprehensible sad- 
No. 25a 


| 


ness ; for these are musings that naturally crowd the 
mind of aii old man, in looking back to 


‘* Life’s sunny morn, when bie bosom was young,” 


and calling up to view the thousand sources of antici- 
pated rapture, which then made his eyes sparkle and 
his heart dance. Nor let me be supposed to com- 
plain of the decrees of destimy—I who have so much 
reason to be thankful. Of those whose noonday of 
life has been darkened by sorrow and calamity, how 
many are there who can say, that these did not pro- 
ceed from their own folly or fault? And it is often- 
times the case, too, that as the evening comes on, a 
bright gleam of sunshine breaks through the clouds, 
and life, after having been long agitated by passions, 
and shaded by afflictions, sets in brightness and peace 
at last. 

From a feverish and sleepless couch, Wilson arose 
with an aching bead and throbbing heart. Tie se- 
clusion of his abode had been penetrated; the dread- 
ful secret over which he had watched with trembling 
anxiety, had been well nigh discovered ; and the sus- 
picions which were excited might yet lead to a catas- 
trophe from which his mind reverted with horror. His 
gentle partner, who, by a strong effort, had subdued 
her own emotion, that she might the more effectually 
assist in calming the agitated feelings of the Squat- 
ter, endeavored to turn his thoughts from the dark 
subjects on which they brooded ; but he knew better 
than she the dangerous situation in which the curiosi- 
ty of Facias had placed him, and shuddered as he con- 
templated the length to which the lawyer might be 
led by his awakened cupidity. 

Mungo, who had been absent during the occurren- 
ces of the previous evening, but who saw, on his re- 
turn, with the instinctive perspicacity of a well and 
long-tried attachment, the perilous situation of af- 
fairs, also manifested, by the deeper and duller hue 
which his countenance assumed, the more than usual 
protuberance of his nether lip, and the unwonted 
gravity of his general demeanor, his apprehension of 
the consequences which might ensue. 

The frugal morning repart was spread as usual; 
but the corn bread smoked upon the board, and the 
nutritious substitute for cofflee—which Eleanor, with 
woman’s ready skill and invention, had decocted from 
certain fruits that she cultivated in her garden—sent 
up its fragrant steam in vain. Even the children 
seemed to partake of the general anxiety, and their 
playmate Pompey walked about with a gravity en- 
tirely different from his usual frolic mood. 

“ Be not so cast down, William,” said the excellent 
wife of the Squatter; “all will yet go well. Let 
your trust be in him who has already rescued you 
from a more terrible danger, and who will not suffer 
the guiltless to perish.” 

‘Eleanor, thatI am guiltless heaven knows; but 
am I not branded as a murderer and a fugitive from 
thelaws? What hope is there now, after so many 
years have elapsed, that I shall be able to untie the 
gordian knot of circumstances which have been fast- 
ened around me, when I failed to do so before, aided 
as | was by a character well established, and by the 
prayers and co-operations of those who had known 
me from my childhood up? I stand upon a fearful 
brink, and it requires but a breath to send me toppling 
into the yawning gulf below.” 

“ Never mind it, massa,” responded the voice of the 
honest negro; ‘ never mind it; let ‘em lock he up: 
| Jail in Edgarton only log house—make de axe laugh.” 

‘‘ Faithful Mungo,” said the master of the attached 
domestic, ‘‘it was by your ready hand that I was be- 
fore delivered from impending death; and circum- 
stances fully authorize the fear that your kindly as- 
| sistance, in a similar way, may once more be requir 


jed. But should I be apprehended of what avail 
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would it be to rescue me? since, without money, and | the air quivered, like the earth before a volcano, with 


without the means of commanding any facilities, 1 
must surely be retaken, only to be more strongly in- 
carcerated. Oh Eleanor,’”’ continued he, ‘but for | 
these dear children, I could find it in my heart to wish | 
that we might lie down in that long, long sleep, in | 
which all trouble is forgotten. What is life? A sleep | 
full of troubling dreams and terrible visions: a night | 
of clouds and storms, on which scarce a star emits a 
fitful gleam, before it is obscured again beneath the 
black and driving racks which forever deform the 
heavens. For seven years have J not toiled with in- 
cessant labor?—and for what? A miserable pittance, 
just enough to sustain life,—as ifsuch a life as I lead 
were worth sustaining. I have trembled when I 
opened my wretched hut to the stranger, lest he 
should recognize in me a convicted murderer. 
When I have gone abroad, I have not dared to look at 
my ow-men eye to eye, lest stampt upon my brow, 
they should read, murderer. During the broad light of 
day [havestarted at ashadow, and quailed atthe rust- 
ling of a leaf; and when night has spread her welcome 
veil, I have lain down to dream of accusations, prisons 





and the gallows. Night follows day, and day sue- 
ceeds to night, and still like the patient camel, | toil 
along beneath my burden, overa barren and flinty 
desert.” 

Eleanor leant her head upon the shoulder of her 
husband, and he felt her warm tears trickling on his 
bosom. 

“Forgive me, dearest,” continued he, “that I thus 
repine. It is selfish in me thus to grieve; for you 
have been an uncomplaining partner in all my suffer- 
ings, and a full partaker of my ignominy. If life isa 
desert, there is yet one fountain that gushes amidst its 
burning sands; there is yet one bright gleam of light 
breaks through the clouds which surround me; one 
sweet form that mingles in my dreams, one sweet 
smile that soothes my waking anguish. I have some- 
thing yet to live for.” 





These melancholy outpourings of poor Wilson’s 
excited mind were now interrupted by the elder of 
the boys, who rushed into the apartment, exclaiming, | 

‘‘ Father ! father! the prairie is all on fire!” 

Urged by a natural impulse, the inmates of the cot- 
tage moved towards the door. The scene which pre- 
sented itself was one of the utmost grandeur. It has 
been already observed that the wind blew in fresh 
gusts along the wide prairie, causing the decayed | 
grass and herbage of the previous autumn to undulate | 
like the billows of the ocean. Those only who have | 
witnessed tne devastating fires which, either in the | 
fall or spring season of the year, usually spread from 
one end to the other of the immense prairies of the 
western states, can form any idea of the awful beauty 
of the scene. The flames had already extended them- | 
selves entirely across the wide savanna, and were ap- | 
proaching with the rapidity and fierceness of a body | 
of infuriated cavalry. In some places, facilitated by 
the dryness of the soil, they would shoot along with 
the velocity of lightning, sending their crackling and 
forked volumes high in the air; and in others, where 
the grass had been beaten down, or the dampness of | 
the earth for a moment retarded their progress, they 
would pause for an instant, like a warrior in the midst 
of a hot pursuit stooping from his charge to inflict a 
death-blow on some cowering enemy. Then, as if| 
the purpose of delay had been accomplished, they 
would sweep along again with desolating fury, roar- 
ing and crackling, like the triumphant exultation of 
an innumerable host, maddened with victory, and 
drunk with slaughter. 

Dense and pitchy volumes of smoke already filled 
the air, completely obscuring the clear azure of the 
morning sky. The sun looked, through these ascend- 











ing and revolving clouds of vapor, fiery and red, and 


the intense heat which spread through it. 

“Great God!” exclaimed William, whose eyes and 
thoughts had been chained by the terrible magnifi- 
cence of the scene, but who now imagined that he saw, 
amid the red and flickering mass, a small, black, mov- 
ing object—‘ Great God!” exclaimed he, “ yonder is a 
traveller, spurring his steed with furious haste, in the 
vain hope to escape the fiery element. He will be 
burnt to death.” 

“IT see him! see him!” cried Eleanor in agony, 
whose eye had followed her husband’s : ‘‘ he is mount- 
ed ona goodly steed, but his strength seems well nigh 
exhausted.” 

** And now the fires have reached the high and dry 
spot by yonder point of woods! His fate is certain,” 
cried ber husband rushing forth. 

“Tis Squire Blandley!” exclaimed one of the 
boys; ‘I know him by his black horse—’tis Squire 
Blandley !”’ 

Susan, who, tillshe learned that a traveller’s life 
was endangered, had gazed upon the flames as an or- 
dinary occurrence, with a mind too much occupied by 
other events to permit her fully enjoying the grandeur 
ofthe spectacle, now rushed forth, when this an- 
nouucement reached her ears, her heart bursting 
with the fearful interest which it excited. She cast a 
hurried glance along the broad front of the devouring 
flames, which, having reached the summit of the ac- 
clivity, were at this time raging with incredible fury, 
and sending revolving masses of flickering fire to the 
clouds. Her orbs seemed almost starting from her 
head as they glanced from one end of the advancing 
wall of fire to the other; atlength they encountered 
an object; the person was too much enveloped in 
smoke to be recognized even by the quick eye of love; 
but she knew the prancing of the steed—she stagger- 
ed towards the door; but ber limbs tottered beneath 
her, her senses reeled, and she sunk fainting into the 
arms of her sister, 

Mungo’s soul was too much absorbed in what was 
passing in the prairie, to admit of his being moved by 
this occurrence. ‘The elder boy had followed his 
father beyond the enclosure, and was now running in 
his footsteps towards the traveller, whose horse seem- 
ed near to dropping trom the combined effects of ter- 
ror and fatigue. 

‘* Dey’ll both be lost,” cried he, while large drops of 
sweat stood upon his ebony face. ‘‘ Massa,”’ roared 
he, ina voice meant to be very loud, but scarcely ar- 
ticulate from the excess of his emotion—‘‘ Massa, 
what for yoube damn fool ?”’—forgetting respect in the 
extremety of the occasion—‘‘ Come back! you too Mas- 
sa Charles! Dere!”’ continued he,as ashoot of flame 
ascended high through the air, with a loud crackling 
noise like a volley of musketry fired in quick success- 
ion—* Dere, I tol’ you so; why you no come back! 
Pray come back, Massa.” 

But the voice of Mungo, hoarse with agony, either 
did not reach the ears for which it was intended, or 
otherwise was disregarded. By this time, the trav- 
eller and the Squatter had approached within about 
a hundred yards of each other, and the fire was 
roaring and raging, at a much less distance than that, 
behind the former, and advancing with a rapidity 


| that seemed to preclude all hope. Poor Mungo, in 


the anguish of his mind, bit his thick lips till the 
blood flowed profusely, and swung his long arms 
about like a mad man. But all at once he ceased, and 
rushed into the cabin. <A thought seemed to have 
struck him; in less than an instant he darted out of 
the door again, with a huge brand of fire in his hand, 
and rushing into the woods with a velocity greater 
than one would have believed possible, he was quick- 
ly lost to sight. 

In the meanwhile the fire continued to rage with 
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unabated fury, sometimes, as it reached a place which 
had been marked, during the preceding summer, with 
greater fertility than the rest, rising in the air as high 
as the mast of a tall admiral; and at others, when the 
wind blew with a stronger gust, sweeping a wide 
range with a degree of speed that defies description. 
The Squatter, followed by his son, of whose neigh- 
borhood he was not aware, continued to rush forward 
towards the traveller, and had nearly reached him, 
when the horse on which the latter was mounted reel- 
ed and fell, throwing his rider with violence to the 
earth. What was now to be done? There was no 
time for reflection. Stunned by his fall, the unfortun- 
ate stranger lay as motionless as death. The sturdy 
Squatter, himself now nearly exhausted by agitation 
and fatigue, stooped to raise him. Grasping him with 
the full effort of his remaining strength, he lifted the 
inapimate traveller from the earth, and, throwing 
him across his shoulder, turned to retrace his steps. 
At this moment he beheld his son. A cold chill thrill- 
ed his heart. 

“Turn back!” he cried in frenzy, as he staggered 
along beneath his burden—*“ turn back ! turn back !” 

The boy, unheeding this monition, continued to ad- 
vance ; and the foot of the father, his strength unnerv- 
ed by the terrible conflict of his feelings, and his step 
baffled by the inequalities of the soil, became entangled 
in the long grass. He made a desperate effort to re- 
lease himself; and failing in the attempt, staggered 
and fell tothe ground. 

Atthis moment, during a temporary pause of the 
wind, a dense mass of black and pitchy smoke rush- 
ed forward in advance of the flames, and completely 
hid the prostrate forms from sight. The state of El- 
eanor, whose eyes were rivited with frantic energy 
on the spot where her husband had disappeared, may 
be better imagined than described. She did not 
shriek—she did not faint; but stood leaning, in mar- 
ble fixedness, against the door, unable to move or 
breathe, awaiting in awful suspense for the volume 
of smoke to rollaway. ‘The flames continued to drive 
on, their roar and crackling sounding on her ear with 
an increased and terrible loudness. In vain, as her 
trembling boy, with instinctive fear, clung to her gar- 
ments, did her eye endeavor to penetrate the lured 
mass, which now seemed, to ler agitated apprehen- 
sion, to have reached the spot where the devoted 
Squatter fell. Again the wind lulled, and a fresh burst 
of vapor rolled along the ground, 


loud shout reached her through the suffocating cano- | 


py, sounding on her heart like the death-shriek of her 
partner. 
prehension, the flames now shot up in several places, 
nearer to her, by many yards, as her eye too surely 
knew, than the spot where he fell. Nature could no 
longer endure the struggle of conflicting emotions; 


and she sunk, without an audible exclamation, pale | 


and breathless on the earth. 

But the event had been other than it seemed from 
the point of view which the anxious wife had occu- 
pied. Mungo, with the sagacity of aroused affection, 
had rushed directly into the forest with the flaming 
brand, with which we lately saw him leave the cab- 
in, and running alohg in the edge of the woods, 
where the moisture of the ground prevented the fire 
from penetrating, he at length emerged again into the 
prairie, a few feet in front of the rapidly advancing 
flames. His quick eye discerned his master just as 
he fell. 


feet. “Without speaking a word, he then immediately 


applied his brand, in many different places, to the | 


grass before them, which was quickly enveloped in 
one wide sheet of fire. 
roaring on; but those before spread with equal velo- 
city. Lifting the still insensible stranger on his 





At this crisis, a | 


As if in confirmation of the agonizing ap- | 


Hastening towards him, and snatching up | 
the boy in his progress, he assisted him to recover his | 


The flames behind came | 


shoulder, Mungo now led the boy, and treading on 
the part of the soil left bare and blackened by the 
flames, they closely followed the retreating fire, soon 
leaving behind them a wide strip of naked earth to 
protect them from that which was advancing. Asthe 
latter reached the place where Mungo’s conflagration 
began, and gradually, as the last vestige of herbage 
was consumed, sunk down and smouldered away, the 
honest negro sent up the shout of exultation, which 
had,been differently construed by the agonized Elea- 
nor. 

The little plantation of the Squatter was protected 
from the devouring element by a precaution which 
settlers in our prairie countries usually take. A strip 
of grass surrounding the fences had been previcusly 
destroyed, when the flames reached which, they could 
proceed no further in thatdirection, but the main body 
continued its devastating progress along the prairie, 
till it was at lastonly seen as a distant glimmering 
light on the extreme verge of the horizon. 

On the arrival of Wilson at his cottage, the strang- 
er was placed on a couch, and consigned to the 
charge of Mungo, while the Squatter himself bent over 
his insensible wife, and busied himself in restoring 
her suspended animation, When she at length open- 
ed her eyes, and became aware that her husband and 
child had not perished in the flames, but were stand- 
ing well and unharmed before her, the delightful con- 
sciousness was near proving too much for her exhaust- 
ed strength, agitated as she had been during the few 
past hours with such various and trying emotions. 
At first she talked wildly and incoherently, but the 
feverish flutter of her feelings at length subsided into 
a joyful calm; and she poured out to heaven the 
thankfulness of her heart in unworded prayers ; 
while the tears in the dark eyes of Susan, now also 
recovered, told more emphatically than words could 
have done, the big and unspeakable emotions of her 
bosom. 

But the joy which animated every breast, on ac- 
count of this unlooked for deliverance, was destined 
| to be of short continuance. This eventful day was 
| vet to be marked with other trials. About noon two 
| horsemen were seen riding along the prairie in the di- 
rection of the Squatter’s lowly abode, in one of whom 
the quick eyes of apprehension soon recognized the 





|reason to dread. They approached the cabin, and, 
dismounting from their horses, entered the apartment. 
| How d’do, how d’ do,” said the lawyer, whose 
customary salutation underwent no alteration, what- 
“You did’nt expect to see 


ever was his business, 
_me so soon, I guess ?”’ 

* And pray, sir, what may be your business with 
me ?”’ demanded the Squatter, in answer to the other’s 
interrogative, 
| “ Fair and softly, Mr. Wilson, (as you are pleased 


‘to call yourself) fair and softly go far in a day,” 

‘Mr. Buckhorn,” said the Squatter again, turning 
to the companion of the lawyer, who was no other 
than the backwoodsman the reader hasscen him closet- 
ed with on the previous evening —*“ Mr. Buckhorn, may 
L ask of you the reason of your visit; for I have cause 
to believe that I am not indebted to Mr. Facias’s 
friendship for his appearance here this morning.” 

““ Why, you see, Mr. Wilson, its rather an awkward 
business that we come on, and one I am main sorry 
I have taken any part in.” 

“« Explain, sir.” 

‘Somehow or other, Mr. Facias has taken up a 
‘notion that your name is not Wilson, and that you 
are—that is, that you was—I mean to say that—per- 
haps, sir, you had better walk this way.”’ 

The face of the Squatter was very pale; but by no 
other outward sign did he exhibit any emotion. He 
stood erect in the middle of the apartment, drawn 


lawyer, whose threatened visit Wilson had so much ° 
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proudly up, his lips slightly compressed, and his eye 
resting with a steady expression, ‘more in sorrow, 
than in anger,” on the countenance of Buckhorn. 
He was about assenting to the propositionof the hon- 
est backwoodsiaan, when Facias, edging up to him, 
and trying to assume a bold demeanor, while, at the 
same time, the huskiness of his voice and the irrepres- 
sible trepidation of his manner, evinced that he did 
not feel as bold as he wished to appear, interrupted 
his purpose. 

“Our business,’”’ said the lawyer, ‘‘may be soon 
told. if arrest you in virtue of this authority,” (ex- 
hibiting a paper which he held in his hand) ‘ on sus- 
picion of being William Woodville, convicted of the 
murder of John Thornton.”’ 

The effect of this annunciaticn, although anticipat- 
ed, may be readily imagined. Eleanor sprang to the 
side of her husband, and looked into the face of his 
accuser, “‘with that mute eloquence which passeth 
speech.” She spoke not a word, she wept not a tear, 
shedid notimplore his mercy; but there were many 
nnutterable things told in the silent agony of thatsin- 
gle glance. Her children clung to her garments, 
from behind the screen of which they cast furtive 
looks up at the strangers, as if at once afraid of them, 
and yet curious to know the purport of their visit. 
The sister of Wilson seemed struggling to suppress 
her emotions; but the pallid hue of her countenance, 
her quivering lips, and the agitation of her whole 
person, evinced that the effort was too great. Mun- 
go, too, honest and affectionate Mungo, bore a full 
share in the agitation of the scene. He first cast his 
eyes upon a loaded rifle which stood in one corner of 
the room, as if desirous of repelling the intruders by 
force. But if any suchintention he had, he abandon- 
ed itat a sign from his master, whose slighest pod was 
law; he could not refrain, however, from shaking his 
clenched hand at the lawyer, who, his back being to- 
wards Mungo, did not perceive this sign of oppugna- 
tion. Even the stranger, (who had received a se- 
vere contusion from the fall from his horse, but who 
had at length been restored to sensibility, though still 
weak and exhausted) seemed to participate in the 
emotion ofthe group, as was manifested by a low 
groan and some incoherent and feverish mutterings. 

Wilson himself was the only one who exhibited no 
change. There was no twitching of the muscles, 
no involuntary trembling, no stiffening himself up, as 
if preparing himself for a trial.¢ He stood erect, calm, 
and composed. He had viewed the coming of the 
storm with apprehension and fear; but it had now broke 
on his head, and he was determined to abide the issue 
with firmness, whatever might betide. After first 
whispering a few words to Eleanor, to reassure her 
courage, he turned to his accuser. 

“Itis a heavy charge, Mr. Facias, that you have 
brought against me,” said he, “ and I trust that you 
have proceeded on sufficient grounds. May I ask the 
nature of your proofs ?” 

“ They shall be forthcoming in due course of law,” 
answered the other, in a brisk, pert manner, some- 
what emboldened by the pacific conduct of the Squat- 
ter. ‘ This warrant for your apprehension is my au- 
thority for what Ido; and it has been granted on evi- 
dence which you will find it difficult to disprove.” 

*¢ And whither will you thatI go with you ?”’ 

“To Edgarton.”’ 

“T left my nag as I came along,” said Buckhorn, 
“ down at Tom Haynes’s cabin, to bait while we rode 
here. You can mount the one that’s tied to the 
fence, and | will walkas far as there. Iam in hopes, 
Mr. Wilson, that this affair will all blow over, and I 
would’nt have engaged in it at all, only as Squire Fa- 
cias was determined on coming, | thought you might 
fall into worse hands.” 

“I thank you for your kindness,” replied the Squat- 





ter, taking Buckhorn’s offered hand. ‘It is an aw- 
ful situation in which I stand; but supported by con- 
scious innocence, I dare to meet the worst.” 

My readers will excuse me if I do not dwell further 
on this scene. Nopen can do adequate justice to the 
parting of Wilson from his wife and family ; and I 
feel that it is much safer to trust to the reader’s imagin- 
ation, than my own feeble powers of description. 

Before the departure of the lawyer and Buckhorn 
with their prisoner, Mungo manifested by various acts 
a wish to prevent their purpose; and when they at 
length rode off, the tears streamed down the face of 
the devoted negro, and his voice was scarcely audible 
from emotion, as he returned the farewell salute of 
his master. The wounded stranger also exhibited 
much agitation, and once or twice he made feeble ef- 
forts to address Mr. Facias. His weakness, howev- 
er, seemed to subdue him; and when they left the 
apartment, he sank back exhausted on the pillow. 
Mungo was directiy after despatched to the nearest 
settlement to borrow a horse; (for the one which has 
been spoken of as having belonged to the Squatter on 
his arrival in the country had long since been dead) 
and, on his return, set about preparing their humble 
vehicle to remove the family to Edgarton, that they 
might be present at the examination of Wilson. But 
a short time went by before the afflicted group issued 
from their cabin, and set eut upon their journey, the 
wounded stranger, and the two children, having been 
entrusted to the charge of a neighboring matron, who, 
with a hospitality characteristic of our western inhab- 
itants, had readily acquiesced ina request to that ef- 
fect. 





CHAPTER IV. 

“If imputation and strong circumstance, 

Which lead directly to tie door of truth, 

Will give you satisfaction, you may have it.”— Othello. 
Ix relating this story, I have so far complied with the 
spirit of the Horatian precept, that | have plunged into 
the middle of affairs ; and perhaps the reader will now 
be willing to learn something of the previous history of 
him whom we left in such fearful circumstances. In 
doing this | must necessarily be brief, for my narra- 
tion has already extended to a much greater length 
than was anticipated. 

It was in a beautiful village, not far from the'town 
where, as [ have told my readers, Iam at present en- 
gaged in the honorable and useful profession of teach- 
er, that William Woodville was born and educated. 
His father died while he was yet in infancy, and his 
mother shortly after followed her partner to the grave. 
The orphan boy was taken into the family of his pa- 
ternal uncle, by whom he was educated with sedulous 
care, and whose fatherly solicitude his opening facul- 
ties promised richly to repay. His uncle had a son, 
of nearly the same age with William, but of a widely 
difierent disposition. The one was all openness and 
sincerity ; the other was cunning, artful, and morose : 
the one was naturally intelligent, anc applied himself 
with unremitted attention to his studies, to repay, as 
far as he might, the almost paternal care which he 
received; while the other was slow of comprehension, 
and inveterately idle in his habits. 

The clergyman of the village in which they resided 
(poor man! T remember him well, and often have we 
had our game of backgammon together) had one only 
daughter, the fair Eleanor. | will not pause now to 
tell the reader any minute particulars concerning this 
beautiful girl, nor relate any of the interesting anec- 
dotes with which my intimacy with her father led me 
to be acquainted. Let it suffice to say, that she was 


as much superior to the rest of the village maidens in 
mental endowments, as in personal comeliness—and 
in the latter respect no one pretended to vie with her. 
Yet, possessed in an abundant degree of all those 
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qualities which render females such objects of admi- 
ration and love, she—and she alone—appeared to be 
perfectly unconscious of her charms. Such meek, 
unaffected loveliness, sucii intelligence, such vivacity, 
—innocent vivacity—such readiness of wit (harmless 
wit, never exerted to wound the feelings of any one) 
and such continual good humor as poor Eleanor pos- 
sessed, seldom indeed tail to the lot of a single indi- 
vidual. It would seem as if in her composition, as in 
the Rhodian’s master-piece of mimic art, every admi- 
rable quality that we meet with singly in other persons, 
had been happily mingled by nature with a liberal 
hand. 


From being her schoolmates, William and John, as | 


they grew up, became the suitors of Eleanor, and 
openly avowed their attachment; though I have al- 
ways thought that the latter was as much incited by a 
spirit of rivalry, as by any real affection. The pre- 
ference of Eleanor for William was manifest enough 
to those who understand the operations of the human 
heart ; though, of course, she meant notthat it should 
be shown, but love will peep out, and betray the se- 
cret of the breast where he has taken up his abode, 
either in a glance of the eye, or a smile on the lip, or 
in a softly modulated sigh. At length, when suita- 
ble declarations had been made, the blushing girl 
acknowledged her attachment to the one cousin, and 
in the kindest and most delicate manner, dismissed 
the suit of the other. William was delighted, and 
John was exasperated; and here was the beginning 
of trouble. The latter soon found occasion to fasten 
a quarrel on his foster-brother, and the foolish boys 
were only prevented by the interference of parental 
authority from settling their difference “ in an honor- 
able manner,” as the sprigs of fashionable life mis- 
name duelling. The uncle’s affection from this time 
grew lukewarm towards William, and John found 
good means to widen the breach. 

- Partly from the circumstance of his rejected suit, 
partly from the abundant pecuniary resources which 
his doting parent—who was very rich—supplied him 
with, and more than either, I suspect, from the 
promptings of his natural disposition, John soon got 
to be very dissipated ; took a share in many disrepu- 
table affairs, and finally went to sea. When he at 
length returned to his native village, his father had 
been for sometime dead, and he now became the sole 
inheritor of his large property. But the stillness and 
tranquility of a country life, since his wandering 
propensities had been stimulated by an excursion to 
foreign parts, was less than ever suited to his taste; 


and quickly disposing of his property, he resolved to | 


invest the proceeds in some monied institution, where, 
without any care of his own, it might yield him a reg- 
ular income. 

It was on the evening of the day when the land 
speculator, who had purchased his estate for less than 
half its worth, had paid him the sum agreed upon, 
that John, considerably inebriated, was seen entering 
the house of William Woodville. William, in conse- 
quence of the hostility which his uncle, during the lat- 
ter part of his life, entertained towards him, had been 
left by him without any resources but the excellent 
education—that best of all resources—which he had re- 
ceived ; yet not dispirited by this circumstance, but, 
on the contrary, ouly invigorated, he set out with ar- 
dor in the profession of the law, for which his previous 
studies had prepared him. At the time to which I 
have now brought my narrative, be had been united 
to the lovely Eleanor for about a month, and they 
were enjoying, in the little and romantic looking cot- 
tage which they had chosen for their abode, the full 
fruition of hymenial bliss. There was nothing re- 
markable in the scenery where their house was locat- 
ed, and nothing particularly beautiful in the neat lit- 
tle dwelling itself; yet it invariably attracted the at- 





tention of the passing traveller, and often won from 
the dusty cit, as he journeyed by it, an involuntary 
wish that he might withdraw himself from the turmoil 
of the metrqpolis, and bury himself in the tranquiliz- 
ing obscuri® of rural retirement. 

I have frequently marked how utterly vain itis for 
even the most graphic pen to give an adequate deline- 
ation of the beauties of nature. The commonest 
scenes, the hills, the slopes, the verdant meads and 
the thick and rustling foliage, every where to be met 
with beyond the din and bustle of our large cities, 
have charms which cannot be transferred to language. 
The poet and the novelest cannot paint in the color- 
ing of words—*in the landscape of a lay’’—the gor- 
geous clouds of sunset, the clear warm heaven at 
noon, the limpid stream as it gurgles and ripples over 
its pebbly channel in a thousand gay meanders, sing- 
ing and frolicking along, as if it were endued with 
consciousness, and was sporting away the sunny 
hours, like a happy child. A single rustle of the 
green trees, as they spread their cool shade over the 
weary traveller, and quiver with the passing breeze, 
like a young maiden at the whisper of her lover, has 
music in its small tinkling sound, which poetry with all 
its high reachings cannot describe. 

As I have said, there was nothing particularly beau- 
tiful in the abode of William Woodville; yet 1 have 
no hope to convey to the reader an accurate idea of 
its traits of loveliness. The house was a small, mod- 
est mansion, situated on the very summit of a gentle 
acclivity which rose gradually, from the road. Its 
exterior, or at least such parts of it as peeped through 
the honey-suckles and other running vines which, at 
some seasons ofthe year, almost covered it, were as 
white as “‘thesnow-flake ere it leaves the cloud.”” At 
one end of the edifice a grove of gnarled and over- 
arching oaks “spread wide their everlasting arms ;” 
while, at the other, the eminence, descending with a 
more abrupt declivity, and thickly covered all the 
way with a young growth of pine trees, was laved at 
the bottom by a brawling stream, which dashed over 
the obstructions that impeded its progress with the 
noisy wrath of an impetuous conqueror. But its ve- 
locity, after it had passed the roughness of this ravine, 
soon subsided, and by the time that it had reached 
the lowland, on the opposite side of the road, it spread 
itself out into a broad sheet, as silent and motionless 
as must be the most torrent-like conqueror at last. 
Around the borders of the little lake thus formed, was 
here and there a willow-tree, whose pensile branches 
drooped over the glassy surface of the water, as if, 
like the fabled youth of old, enamored with their own 
reflection. Beyond, at some distance, the billows of 
the Sound danced and sparkled in the sunbeams; 
while the steamboats and the white sails of the sloops 
and other vessels which forever gliding along its 
surface, gave much additional loveliness to the pros- 
pect. 

It was at the twilight hour of a lovely day that poor 
John Thornton was seen walking along with an un- 
steady gait towards William’s secluded residence. 
Since his return from sea, he had several times ob- 
truded himself in the society of Eleanor, previous to 
her marriage, and had borne himself with such unbe- 
coming behavior, that at length her parent was oblig- 
ed to exclude him from his house. This circumstance 
had occasioned much talk in the little village, (as in- 
deed, ina country town, what circumstance of a pri- 
vate nature does not?) and some of those parasites, 
everywhere to’ be found, who courted the company of 
John because he had a plenty of money, instigated 
him to revenge the insult. Ai last, incited by the 
loud vauntings of his associates, who were free to say 
what they would have done, (by the way, I have al- 
ways noticed that those who are first to boast how 
they would have acted in the situation of some other 
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aggrieved person, are by no means the readiest to | busy in this effort, he breathed a scarcely audible 
avenge their own injuries) incited by these, I say, and | groan, and stiffening out before me, with his eyes fix- 
inflame d with that deplorable cause of incalculable | ed on mine, left me bending there over an unconscious 
evil, drink, John took a solemn oath that if his cousin | corse.’ 

William married Eleanor, he would make him deeply | ‘Was there no trace left by which the perpetrator 
regret his successful rivalry. The marriage, as the | of the horrid deed may be discovered,” asked Eleanor, 
reader has been informed, did take place, however ; | “None. When I discovered that the wretched 
and the threat of John, after having been talked of , man had breathed his last, | rose and looked intent- 
for afew days, had almost passed from memory as | ly around on the moonlight prospect; but all nature 


the vain blustering of an intoxicated bully. | slept i in tranquility, as motionless as the body before me. 
Not a moving object was to be seen. While I was thus 


gazing and listening, the rustling of a footstep in the 
woods drew my attention; and immediately pluging 
in, in the direction of the sound, I thought to discover 
But it proved to be David, like my- 
self, attracted to the spot by the report of the gun. 
He was terrified when [ told himthe murder that bad 
been committed, and proposed that we should instantly 
leave the spot, lest we should be seen there and sus- 
picion should light on us. Although I fear not such 
an event, for 1 trust my character is above suspicion, 
yet the very natural suggestion of his timid mind had 
‘the effect to induce me to return to the body, and re- 
possess myself of my neckcloth; lest, being found 
_ there, stained with the victim’s blood, it should lead 
| to unpleasant surmises and inquiries. Here, Eleanor, 
put it out of sight—the blood upon it makes me sick. 

| But an hour since, that blood, was flowing warmly 
‘through the veins of a relative ; he sat here in this very 
chair; and for a drunken license of his tongue, | thrust 
| him out of my dvor—I precipitated him on death.” 

| ‘What is that, Eleanor?” continued William after 
| a pause, as his eye fellon something that glistened up- 
| 

| 

| 


William, who, previous to his marriage, had receiv- 
ed some intimation of his cousin’s hostile intentions, 
now resolved, as he saw him approaching, to receive 


him with such kindness as might serve to disarm his | 
wrath, and bring back the softening recollection of | the miscreant. 


their schoolboy days and early companionship into his 
mind. Butthe moroseness and untractable inveteracy 
of his relative frustrated this design. 

I will not dwell on the particulars of this interview, 
as they afterwards came to light during the minute 
investigations of a legal tribunal. Let it suffice to say, 
that the conduct of John was of the most abusive and 
irritating nature, until he finally went so far to cast | 
an insult upon Eleanor, which the patience of man | 
could not brook. At this unhappy climax of bis cous- | 
in’s folly, William’s color mounted to his very tem- 
ples, and springing towards the delinquent, he ‘seized | 
him by the neck, and ordered him to leave his house. 
A struggle ensued; but William’s form was athletic 


by nature, and indurated by exercise, and he easily | 


succeeded in thrusting his antagonist to the door, 
The latter, unperceived, had taken a knife from his 
pocket, aud just as William, by a great effort of 
strength, raised him from the floor, and was in the 


act of throwing him beyond the threshhold, he receiv- | 


But he | 
and his feelings were too |‘ 


ed from the infuriated man a stab in his side. 
accomplished his object ; 
highly wrought for him to be immediately sensible of 
the wound. Ashamed of having suffered himself to 
be so excited by the desperado, he now left the apart- 
ment by another door, with the intention (at least it 
was so stated on the trial which ensued) of calming 
his agitation during a solitary walk. He had not 
been long gone when the report of a musket broke 
the stillness of the night, and its loud reverberations 
were repeated from rock to rock, till at length the 
sound died away, like the far-off mutterings of thunder. 

The report startled Eleanor, the ruffled state of 
whose mind rendered her easily susceptible of fear. 
Av indefinite presentiment of some dreadful evil pass- 
ed, like a cloud, over her soul, and caused her to trem- 
ble in every limb. She had started from her chair, 
and just reached the door by which her husband left 
the apartment, when it was thrown suddenly open, 
and the object of her anxiety, smeared with blood, 
and pale as a statue, stood before her. 

‘ He is murdered!” cried he, as he sunk intoa chair, 
and covered his face with his crimson hands. 

“ Murdered !” ejaculated Eleanor, her throbbing 


heart telling her at once who was the victim, and her | 


eye, with an apprehensive glance, seeking that of her 
husband. 

“Yes, Eleanor. 1 was walking with a rapid step 
through the grove inthe path which we have so often 
trodden together, when the report of a musket arous- 
ed me from my unpleasant meditations. The unusual 
occurrence, and at such an unusual time, impressed 
me with strange forebodings. I rushed to the spot 
whence the sound proceeded, and there, stretched out 
in the broad light of the moon, and in the last agonies 
of dissolution, I beheld the unhappy Thornton. He 
recognized me as I approached him, and in a voice 
which yet sounds in my ear, faintly cried—‘ Wood- 
ville, | forgive you—I have deserved this at your 
hands.’ I tore my neckcloth from my throat, and 
endeavored to staunch his blood ; but while I was yet 





on the carpet. 

She stooped to pick it up. 

** As Ilive,”’ resumed he, seizing it from her hand, 
‘*tis Thornton’s pocket-book. How came it here?” 

“It must have fallen from him during yonr strug- 
gle,”’ said Eleanor, who perceived that her husband’s 
mind was strongly ‘agitated by the occurrences of the 
evening. 

“ Yes, yes,” said he again; ‘‘ put itaway. We will 
give it, on the earliest opportunity, to his legal repre- 
sentative.” - And after so speaking, he fell iato a reve- 
rie, from which he was not aroused before the silver 
voice of Eleanor had twice summoned him to bed, 


MISCELLANY. 





Otp Durtrcu Buiripines. 


A few, and but a very few, of the ‘ time-honored” 
edifices, erected by our good old Dutch progenitors, 
in the city of New-Amsterdam, yet stand, among the 
| more stately and fashionable buildings by which they 
are now surrounded, like the smallremnant of the revo- 
lutionary band, on a military holiday, m the midst 
of the young and gold-bedizzened troops of the present 
period. The high, peaked gable-ends of these hous- 
‘es, their small windows, tiled roofs, and antique 
tout ensemble, awaken, in the minds of such as are of 
a speculative turn, strange thoughts and associations. 
‘Through what variety of scenes and changes’’ have 
they not endured! Erected when this now great and 
powerful nation was just “beginning to begin,’”’ while 
all around lay spread vast regions of interminable 
woods, through the sunless recesses of which savage 
beasts, and still more savage men, alone dared to 
penetrate, they have stood, defying time and tempest, 
till the handful of civilized beings who raised their 
walls have increased and multiplied into millions, and 
science, and art, and commerce, have chosen the lit- 
tle island of Manhattan for their favorite abode. 

It grieves us whenever we see one of these relics of 
the olden time demolished; for they are connected 
with many associations that are sweet to the contem 
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plative mind. But fashion and business care little for 
antiquarian lumber; and, in a few years more, not 
one of them will be left to speak its *‘ moral to the 
heart.”” Could speech be bestowed upon these old 
fabrics, what strange and interesting tales might they 
not tell? Tales of the pilgrim sires of millions, who 
crowded together beneath their roofs, while the yell 
of the relentless savage, his tomakawk already wet | 
with gore, resounded through the forest: of gray- 
headed patriarchs, who had conducted their sons and | 
daughters across the world of waves to perish ina 
foreign land; of brave youths who opposed them- 
selves to the murderous red man; and of timid wo- 
man, who, shrinking at the sounds of such unequal 
warfare, could aid her husband and her brothers only 
by the supplic ation of imploring tears before high 
heaven. 

There are events of later times, too, which they | 

might unfold. The dark hours of that perilous strife | 
which eventuated in giving to our country a proud | 
place among the nations of the earth, from them might | 
receive some curious illustrations. What secret coun- | 
cils might not have taken place within them! What | 
plans may not have been there formed—what sugges- | 
tions of wisdom, and what resolutions of valor ! 

But, like the men who erected them, they are good | 
secret keepers, and we might as well attempt to dis- | 
turb the impertubable serenity of a Dutchman, while | 
engaged in overcanopying his head with clouds of | 
odoriferous tobacco-smoke, as expect to draw any in- 
formation from these strange looking houses, other 
than such as their construction and iron dates sug: | 
gest tothe meditative and fanciful mind. Still, con- | 
nected as they are with hallowed associations, which 
the mere sight of them calls up, 





“—T hick and numberless 
As the gay motes that people the sunbeams,” 





we cannot but view them with regard; and whenever 
the spirit of innovation and improvement which is 
abroad among us in stiring energy, levels one of them 
to the ground, the noise of the tumbling structure falls | 
upon the ear of the sensitive man with a sound some- 
what akin to that of the earth, as it rattles on the cof- 
fin of an old and long-known friend. 








POETRY. 


LINES ON LEAVING HOME. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


I did not think to leave this Jand 
Would cost one pang—a single sigh— 
But while I wave my parting hand, 
Tears, burning tears, suffuse mine eye: 
I go where ocean’s dark blue waves, 
By tempests lashed, are swelling high; 
But memory lingers o’er the graves 
Where kindred relics mouldering lie. 


’Twas here I followed to the tomb, 

With breaking heart, two sisters dear ; 
Eliza, too, in virgin bloom, 

Was snatched away and buried here. 
When far upon the pathless ocean, 

Where mountain waves their crests uprear, 
Oft must I sigh with deep emotion, 

As memory bids their forms appear. 


Why did thy cold hand, ruthless death, 
Alone the brow of beauty shade ?— 
Why steal the infant’s balmy breath, 
Ere ein one single stain had made! 
Thine icy touch hath chilled to rest 
Two tender flowers, that bloomed to fade, 
On my loved sister’s stirless breast, 
In one cold grave, those flowers are laid! 





I have not numbered twenty years ;— 

Yet oft at sorrow’s shrine have bowed, 
‘To shed the offering of my tears, 

And kiss affliction’s chastening rod. 
Loved, blighted lost ones! low ye lie 

Where prairie wild-flowers deck the sod; 
Your sinless souls have flown on high, 

To dwell forever with their God. 


I go to brave the ocean’s storms ; 

But memory oft at pensive even 
Will call to view those blighted forms, 

Wiaile on our trackless course we're driven; 
And still the tear of deep regret 

To worth like theirs must e’er be given ; 
Affection mourns their absence yet, 

Though angels now, they dwell in heaven. 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 








George Mason, the Young Backwoodsman; or ‘ Don't 
Give up the Ship.’ A Story of the Mississippi. By 
By the Author of ‘ Francis Berrian.’ 12mo. Boston, 
1829. Hilliard, Gray, Little, and Wilkins. 


| Ever since the introduction of this species of litera- 


ture, there has always existed a great contrariety of 
opinion as to the propriety of reading novels. Many 
men, eminent in literature and of comprehensive pow- 
ers of intellect, have contended that they dissipate 
the energies of the mind, and unfit it, not only for se- 
rious study, but also for the rude collissions of life. 
Others have considered them a kind of literary pas- 
time, better calculated than any other mode of amuse- 
mentthat can be pursued, to renew the vigor of the fac- 
ulties, and prepare them again for severer avocations. 
Resorted to during those intervals of leisure—those 
interstitial vacuities of time, as some one has happi- 
ly expressed it, which occur in the most crowded oc- 
cupations—they have been commended by their advo- 
cates as enlivening the fancy, improving the taste, 
and enlarging the sympathies of the heart. In oppo- 
sition to this opinion, Locke, and more recently, Du- 
gald Stewart, both of them philosophers, whose senti- 
meuts, though not always correct, are always entitled 
to deferential consideration, have deprecated ficti- 
tious histories as diminishing the proper sensibilities of 
our nature, and rendering us callous to the appeals of 
real distress. If it were necessary, it would be easy to 
meet the authority of these names with names of at least 
equal authority; but one will certainly be considered 
as quite sufficient, when that one is Johnson’s. “ These 
familiar histories,” says that great writer and shrewd 
remarker upon life, when speaking expressly, in one 
of his essays, on the nature and propriety of novels, 
‘‘may be made of greater use than the solemnities of 
professed morality, and convey the knowledge of vice 
and virtue with more efficacy than axioms and defini- 
tions.” 

Perhaps, however, notwithstanding the apparent 
contrariety of the opinions we have cited, they may 
not prove, on a close examination, totally irreconcile- 
able. That the pictures of wo, as they are often pre- 
sented on the pages of the modern novelist, divested 
of all the thousand disgusting circumstances which 
invariably accompany it in real life, are calculated to 
render the impulses of benevolence so delicate and 
sickly that they cannot be aroused by those ruder and 
less sentimental groups, which poverty brings togeth- 
er in rags and filth to solicit charity, is undoubtedly 
true. In evidence of this, how often do we see the 
devourers of circulating-library trash, who drop tears 
of compassion 

“—— as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum,” 
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over the exaggerated sufferings of ill-painted heroines, 
yet turn away with frozen and repulsive apathy from 
the calls of real distress, and the unspoken appeals of 
those, everywhere to be met with in society, who need, 
but are too proud to ask for aid? It is too frequently 
the case, besides, that novels, written only with the 
view of temporary circulation, are inflated in their 
style, extravagant in their sentiments, and untrue in 
their delineations ; and are thus really calculated 
both to vitiate the taste of the reader, and give him 
erroneous ideas of the world. 

Insofar, then, as the censures we have alluded to 
apply only to the poorer portion of fictitious histo- 
ries, they are undoubtedly correct. The novelist who 
paints the hovel of poverty in such colors as to make 
it seem a desirable abode, who divests pennyless mise- 
ry of all its squallidness, and disease of all its disgust- 
ing concomitants, is deceiving the mind of his reader, 
and, in proportion as his portrait is believed to be ac- 
curate, is unfitting him for the exercise of active be- 
nevolence, But general censure will not apply to in- 
dividual defalcation. Because he who writes a bad 
novel deserves reprehension, it certainly does not fol- 
low that all novelists should be scorned. Novels are 
meant to be pictures of life, representing human con- 
duct in such situations, influenced by such motives, 
and leading to such results, as, from their truth and 
applicability, may at once amuse and teach, by the 
blended power of precept and example, the mind of 
him who peruses them. In proportion as these ends 
are accomplished they are deserving of praise ; inas- 
much as they are neglected, they are entitled to 
blame. 

The kind of novels which exert the most pernicious 
influence on the reader, is those in which the princi- 
pal personages exhibit a mixture of incongruous vir- 
tues and vices, intermingled in such undue propor- 
tions, and with such art, that the mind is dazzled, 
and the distinctness of its moral perception confound- 
ed. Many instances of fictitious histories, extremely 
pernicious in this particular, might be adduced ; but 
it is sufficient to mention the productions of Fielding, 
which still continue to be read with eager avidity, and 
his heroes still charm, though characterized, like 
Lord Byron’s Corsair, 

‘¢____. by one virtue, and a thousand crimes.” 


Whoever draws on the stores of fancy for the 
amusement of the public, should remember that the 
highest end of authorship is the inculcation of virtuous 
precept ; and that he who can blend in the same page 
amusement and instruction, will be entitled to the 
thanks and the reverence of mankind. 

Animated by sentiments of this kind, the author 
ofthe work before us sat down to the composition of 
the volume which we now come to consider. By copy- 
ing the following introductory passage, we allow 
him to explain to the reader his own views, and in 
his own language: 

“Widow, who weepest sore in the night, and whose 
tears are onthy cheeks, because thy young children 
are fatherless, and the husband of thy bosom and thy 
youth in the dust, dry thy tears. Remember Him 
who hath promised to be the husband of the widow, 
and take courage. Orphan, who hast seen thy vener- 
ated father taken from thee by the rude hand of death, 
and whose thought is, that in the wide world, there is 
none to love, pity or protect thee, forget not the gra- 
cious Being, who has promised to be a father to the 
orphan, and remember, that thy business in life is, 
not to give up to weak and enervating despondence, 
and waste thy strength in sorrow and tears. Life is 
neither an anthem nor a funeral hymn, but an assign- 
ed task of discipline and struggle, and thou hast to 
gird thyself, and go to thy duty in the strength of 
God. I write for the young, the poor, and the deso- 





' gious or our temporal trials. 





late ; and the moral and the maxim I| wish to inculcate 
is, that we ought never to despond, either in our reli- 
To parents I would say, 
inculcate the spirit, the duties, and the hope of reli- 
gion upon your children in the morning and the even- 
ing, ia the house and by the way. Instil decision and 
moral courage into their young bosoms. Teach 
them incessantly the grand maxim—self-respect. It 
will go farther to gain them respect, and render them 
deserving of it, than the bequeathed stores of hoarded 
coffers. A child deeply imbued with self-respect, 
will never disgrace his parents. The inculeation of 
this single point includes, in my view, the best scope 
of education. If my powers corresponded to my 
wishes, I would impress these thoughts in the follow- 
ing brief and unpretending story. The reader will 
see, if he knows the country, where it is laid, as I do, 
that it is true to nature. He will comprehend my 
motive for not being more explicit on many points ; 
and he will not turn away with indifference from the 
short and simple annals of the poor, for he will re- 
member, that nine in ten of our brethren of the hu- 
man race are of that class. He will not dare to des- 
pise the lowly tenants of the valley, where the Al- 
mighty, has seen fit to place the great mass of our 
race. Jt has been for ages the wicked, and unfeeling, 
and stupid habit of writers, in selecting their scenery 
and their examples, to act as if they supposed that the 
rich, the titled, and the distinguished, who dwell in 
mansions, and fare sumptuously every day, were the 
only persons who could display noble thinking and 
acting; that they were the only characters whose 
loves, hopes, fortunes, sufferings, and deeds had any 
thing in them, worthy of interest or sympathy. Who, 
in reading about these favorites of fortune, remem- 
bers that they constitute but one in ten thousand of 
the species? Even those of humble name and for- 
tunes have finally caught the debasing and enslaving 
prejudice themselves, and exult in ihe actions, and 
shed tears of sympathy over the sorrows of the titled 
and the great, which, had they been recorded of those 
in their own walk of life, would have been viewed eith- 
er with indifference or disgust. lL well know that 
the poor can act as nobly, and sufler as bitterly and 
keenly as the rich. There is as much strength and 
force and truth of affection in cottages, as in palaces. 
Iam a man, and as such, am affected with the noble 


actions, the joys and sorrows, the love and death of 


the obscure, as much as of the great. If there be any 
difference, the deeds, affections, fortunes, and suffer- 
ings of the former have more interest; for they are 
unprompted by vanity, unblazoned by fame, unob- 
scured by affectation, unalloyed by pride and avarice. 
The actings of the heart are sincere, simple, single. 
God alone has touched the pendulum with his finger, 
and the vibrations are invariably true to the purpose 
of Him who made the movement. If, therefore, read- 
er, you feel with me, you will not turn away with in- 
difference from this, my tale, because you are fore- 
warned, that none of the personages are rich or dis- 
tinguished. You will believe, that a noble heart can 
swell in a bosom clad in the meanest habiliments. You 
will admit the truth as wellas the beauty of the poet’s 
declaration, respecting the gems of the sea, and the 
roses that ‘waste their sweetness on the desert air ;’ 
and you will believe, that incidents, full of tender and 
solemn interest, have occurred in a log cabin in the 
forests of the Mississippi.” p. 3-5. 

After this introduction, which furnishes a favorable 
specimen of ourauthor’s style, the simple narrative 
commences. It is an unambitious story, possessed 
of sufficient interest to beguile attention and replete 
with many sentiments and precepts whic. reflect the 
highest credit onthe author's heart. The great defi- 


ciencies of the volume are its want of stirring scenes, 
and an evident carelessness in preserving sufficient in- 
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dividuality of character. The book does not combine, 
im proper proportions, example and precept. It is too 
preceptive for a novel; and too much of a novel for a 
book of instruction. He best accomplishes the purpose 
of fictitious history who so fabricates his fable, and so 
developes his characters, that the reader is himself for- 
ced to draw salutary inferences. They who take up 
a work of fiction, read only for amusement; and it is 
the great perfection of authorship, in this branch of 
writing, to disguise precept in action, and let lessons 
of virtue be enforced by example, not by maxims. A 
novel should be a sort of practical commentary on the 
writings of the moral philosopher; not pilosophy 
and fiction intermingled. He who takes up a work of 
amusement to speed the passing hour, is not prepared 
to enter into the discussions of the schools. The moral 
should be obvious, but should not be enforced. A nov- 
el, as we believe we have heretofore observed, is 
neither more nor less than a narrated comedy; and 
as in the one, an audience expects action, not com- 
mentaries on action, and would turn with disgust from 
a scene replete only with spoken apophthegms and 
and sententious axioms, however accurate in their 
meaning, and beautifully expressed; so in the other, 
the reader looks for the exemplification of precept— 
for scenes, characters and conduct, which shall il- 
lustrate the beauty of virtue, and the disastrous con- 
sequences of vice—not for abstract speculations on 
these subjects. The author has evidently intended 
the work before us to promote piety and virtue; but 
he has misconceived the nature of a novel. Inas- 
much as he has striven to avoid the lax morality of 
the modern school of fictitious histories, he is deserv- 
ing of praise; but he preaches too much, and leaves 
too little to be inferred. In shunning an error, he 
has fallen into the opposite extreme. 


“Tn vitiuin ducit culp# fuga, si caret arte.” 


To those who read novels for instruction solely, or 
principally, this work may be recommended; those 
who seek only for amusement will not find much to at- 
tract them in its pages. 


Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean. Second Se- 
ries. 3 vols. post Svo. London, 1829. Henry 
Colburn. New-York, [in press] J. & J. Harper. 


A CONSIDERABLE power of description, and a very 
amusing degree of invention, is exhibited by the au- 
thor of these volumes. His style, however, in the de- 
scriptive parts, is much inflated, and filled with ambi- 
tious ornaments; and in some of the stories, there is 
an unnecessary degree of profanity and rudeness. 
The account of the voyage to the Arctic Ocean, sep- 
arate from the Tales, would form a very agreeable 
volume ; but this part of the work is given merely to 
introduce and connect together a number of interest- 
ing and diverting narratives, written in very different 
veins. Nearly all of them are written with too great 
a diffuseness of style, and detain the reader too long 
in the perusal of unimportant incidents. In one of 
them, “ The Skipper’s Tale,” the author attempts to 
inake himself witty at the expense of an American 
privateersman; but his attempts at wit are not the 
most successful feature in his effusions. The story 
most to our liking, and the longest in the work, is the 
one entitled “ Letitia,”’ the interest of which turns on 
amysterious murder. As a specimen of the writer’s 
power of exciting the attention of his readers, we quote 
a fragment from this narrative. Two young females 
are together ina lonely building, when they become 
alarmed by the movements of their dog, and are led 
to apprehend approaching danger. The following is 
the passage. 

“The night was foggy and extremely dark, and 
prevented Letitia from distinguishing any object by 
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looking through a small aperture between the wood- 
work of t¥e shutters ; and the wild gusts that swept 
past at every instant, dashing heavy rain against the 
casement, drowned all minor sounds in their rushing 
tumult. Nevertheless, she almost fancied she both 
saw and heard some large body move up towards her, 
and the sudden springing of the dog from his former 
position to one close beside her, confirmed this suspi- 
cion. She drew back accordingly, and took up the 
carbine, and had scarcely done so when the latch of 
the outer door was lifted slowly up, and let down 
again as slowly. 

‘Again Grasp flew to his first situation, and 
screamed his most frantic yell, whilst flinging himself 
forward he scratched the opposing board, as if he 
would have torn down the obstacle between him and 
his adversary. 

“ Letitia, afraid lest any sign of terror within should 
encourage theinvader to use force to gain an entrance, 
held up her finger to her sister, who sat with clasped 
hands in her chair, as mute and motionless and blanch- 
ed as an alabaster image, while even her monitor, 
notwithstanding her strength of mind and firm resolu- 
tion to dare the utmost, felt that nervous tremor of 
the skin as when the flesh is said to crawl upon the 
bones, and her lately acquired tint of vermilion faded 
from her countenance.” 

“She saw the latch again lifted up with quickness, 
and heard a sound, asifa knee were placed against 
the door to force it open. The frame-work strained, 
and a slight bolt, which fastened it above, gave way, 
while a stronger hasp below still kept its station. 
Worked up to desperation by this circumstance, by 
love for her two helpless relations, by the spirit of re- 
sistance to oppression, and even by attachment to her 
lover’s dog, whose life she knew would first fall a sac- 





| rifice to his faithful vigilance, Letitia stepped forwards 
‘to the door, and in a voice which, though small and 
feminine, was clear and free from tremor, and sound- 
ed awfully distinct above the yelling bark of Grasp, 
she exclaimed, ‘In the name of God, what want you 
here? Speak, or I must shoot you.’ 

‘Whoever the assailant was, he relaxed his press- 
ure against the door when these words were uttered, 
yet still kept the latch lifted, as if unwilling to forego 
his violent intention—a dead pause followed. 

“ Meanwhile, Letitia, who guessed that the ruffian 
was calculating whether the threat he had heard de- 
livered in such a voice was worth attention, or wheth- 
er he should make another effort to burst the portal 
open, placed the muzzle of the carbine against the 
door, and pressed the stock against her shoulder ; she 
then, with both her hands, (for the instrument was 
rusty, and her bodily strength inconsiderable,) drew 
back the cock, and next transferred her fingers to the 
trieger. The snap, and other slight sounds which ac- 
companied this preparation, seemed to reach the 
hearing of the burglar—the latch was dropped, and 
presently a footstep was heard beneath the window, 
whither it was followed by the dog, who opened his 
unweary battery of yells in that direction, and appear- 
ed to dart the red fire of his eyes through the shut- 
ters. 

“« Whatever were the feelings of the dog, the rob- 
ber seemed exasperated at his failure, and, perhaps, 
was nota little roused to passion by the external bay- 
ing of the brute, whose fury of voice and endeavors to 
get at the enemy, by scratching down the intervening 
barrier, were still excessive. After striding swiftly 
away for about twenty paces, the ruffian stopped, and 
Letitia, fearing he was about to rush back and force 
an entrance, grasped her deadly weapon, firmly re- 
solved to use it, should he again apply his strength 
against the barrier between them. But, as she stood 
wrought up to this determination, and prepared to 
execute it, a heavy stone was hurled against the door, 
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and, in her surprise and agitation at this unexpected 
concussion, she instinctively drew the trigger, and the 
carbine exploded. 

“The immediate consequences of this unintended 
action were, for some moments, unknown to her who | 
caused them. Unused to, and, in fact, ignorant of the | 
recoil of a firelock, Letitia was thrown down at some 
distance from her station, partly believing her arm 
torn offby what she considered the bursting of the 
weapon, yet scarcely conscious of what had happened. 
In truth, the explosion was tremendous ; for, in her 
zeal and want of knowledge, she had loaded the car- 
bine with twice the needful quantity of powder, and 
filled itup with balls and wadding, Itdid not burst, 
however; but Bella, who previously was scarce able 
to keep herself upright, the instant the priming took 
fire uttered a faint shriek, and sunk dowr on the floor; 
and when the loud report shook the cottage, she felt 
certain that all was over with herself and relatives, 
and fainted.” p. 53-58. 

Further to illustrate the nature of the volumes be- 
fore us, and show the kind and degree of entertain- 
ment to be derived from them, we make room for 
one or two random extracts. The first is an account 
of a domesticated seal. 

‘* A young seal became my guest, after receiving, 
or fancying itself to have received, the contents of a 
fowling-piece in its body. This animal, by a little at- 
tention and coaxing, grew placid enough to eat and 
gruut,—a degree of good humor not frequently ex- 
hibited by a captive phoca. It fed with a good appe- 
tite upon raw flesh and fat, upon ‘grout,’ or boiled 
oatmeal, and upon bergoo, or oatmeal stirred with 
hot water tothe consistence of hasty pudding; and it 
took great delight in swallowing lumps of ice and pel- 
lets of snow, by way of dessert. When breught out 
of its kennel to be washed, it shewed all possible in- 
clination to return to its former state of freedom, and 
snapped at any one who offered to interrupt its hasty 
career towards the sea. But when the deck was cov- 
ered with snow, it exhibited the joy of a horse let 
loose into a field; it snorted and pranced about to the 
best of its ability, and rolled upon its back, and ex- 
tended its limbs, to increase the genial impressions of 
its couch, with that serene gratification of look ex- 
pressed by a fat sow made happy by a bed of mud. 
At other times, scratching its head and back wasa 
sure way to win its approbation ; and it demonstrated 
its pleasure at the attention, by accommodating its 
position to the hand, and expanding its hide to facili- 
tate the operation, while its flippers moved mechan- 
ically, as if to assist inthe performance. All persons, 
however, were not equally well received, even as flat- 
terers and back-scratchers—a fact which seemed to 
shew that poor ‘Bonze’ possessed some powers of dis- 
crimination ; for, although the most harmless and in- 
teresting of seals, he had a great number of enemies 
among the crew.” 

In the following passage the author relates many 
of the superstitious notions of seamen. 

‘“‘ The spell consisted in thrusting pins into the heart 
of a small animal, such as a gull or a mallemuck, and 
afterwards throwing it, thus transfixed, into the fire, 
there to remain till it was consumed. The reader will 
be disposed to doubt my sincerity, when [ tell him 
that this ridiculous mummery was actually performed 
‘betwixt decks’ by part of our crew. Another of 
these magic agencies in the capture of whales, ought 
to have been mentioned when the spanning of har- 
poons was described, as it formed part of the ceremo- 
nies used during that preparation for the fishery. 
This is the insertion of various pieces of ribbon be- 
tween the strands of the foreganger, or rope imme- 
diately connected with the harpoon, which are sup- 
posed to confer luck on the instrument thus adorned. 





Small silver coins are sometimes appended to the rib- 


bons to increase their power; but when the garters 
of the fair, presented by their own hands tothe amor- 
ous whale-fisher, can be affixed by the favored lover 
to his line, the hopes attached to his boat are still more 
auspicious, and he wields his weapon with confidence 
proportioned to its augmented merits.”’ 

The great fault of these Tales of a Voyager is their 
prolixity ; but they possess a number of counterbal- 
ancing good qualities, and may be resorted to by the 
lover of light reading in the certainty that their pages 
will afford the means of passing away a leisure hour 
in a very agreeable manner. ‘They are, in mercan- 
tile phrase, ‘from fair to middling ;” and this is say- 
ing more in their praise than can eonscientiously be 
pronounced of many works of more ostentatious pre- 
tensions. 


The Trials of Life. By the Author of De Lisle. 2 vols, 
12mo. New-York, 1829. W. B Gilley. 


TueEsE volumes are well written. The two stories of 
which they are composed possess a large degree of in- 
terest, and will deeply engage the attention of the 
reader. ‘Their moral tone, too, which is the most im- 
portant consideration, in these days when so much 
lax morality is displayed on the pages of fictitious 
histories, deserves warm commendation. ‘The tale 
entitled Alicia, which occupies the second volume, su- 
peradded to its other merits, possesses much addi- 
tional interest from its author having stated that in 
all essential circumstances it is a faithful narrative of 
true occurrences. As a fiction, we should be inclined 
to find fault with its lugubrious tone; but when we 
know that the principal individual whom it portrays, 
and the sorrows which it discloses, have had a real 
existence, this trait adds to its attraction, instead of 
provoking our censure. ‘The character of Alicia is 
delineated with a master hand, and preserved, from 
first to last, with admirable keeping. The events of 
the story are brought about by natural and probable 
means, and are of a kind that take a deep hold on the 
attention. There are many excellent comments on 
life and education, and many admirable precepts of 
wisdom interspersed throughout the pages of this book; 
and perhaps by quoting a few of these we should give 
our readers the best idea of its merits. We prefer, 
however, to sunder the following passage. It pos- 
sesses but little separate interest; but will serve to 
convey an idea of the author’s manner. 

“The shades of night gathered fast over the head 
of the overpowered Alicia; the wind arose with vio- 
lence; its howling reverberated through those very 
cavities in the rocks which so oft had re-echoed the 
soft tones of Lucy’s harp. Alicia, awakened to the 
observation of immediate objects by a sudden and 
tremendous blast, looked round and shuddered. It 
was a scene wildly desolate, almost horrible: and in 
that very spot she had so often sat, when the mur- 
muring of the waves was scarcely heard; when the 
soft zephyr, laden with perfume, searce fanned the 
cheek; when Nature rejoiced in cheerfulness and 
peace; when the pure bright sky was less unclouded 
than her own mind! 

“By an unconscious association of feeling, Alicia’s 
eyes sought the heavens: it was a vast expanse, which 
the imagination magnified; for nothing accurate 
could be discerned. ‘The dark clouds were hurrying 
athwart the gloom, with the rapidity of thought: they 
looked as if sent on some message of wrath, so frown- 
ing, so terrific; coming no one could see from 
whence, and going no one knew whither. A_ firmer 





mind than Alicia’s might have quailed in such a situa- 
tion; but she was too wretched for fear: she only 
wished to be borne on the wings of the wind far 
away, to sail on the skirts ofthose flying clouds some- 
where—anywhere but where slie was. 
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“* She quitted her sheltering rock with difficulty— 
for the cold had numbed her limbs—and prepared to 
return home. As the idea presented itself, she wept. 
It was nota home where peace or virtue could be 
found. ‘Heaven be praised!’ murmured she, ‘I 
never loved this man!’ and the tears ceased to flow, 
for the bitterness of contempt had checked them. De 
Lancy was anxiously awaiting her return: he had 
seen her take the direction to Mrs. Neville’s; he had 
seen her returning thence ; but where she went after- 
wards, he knew not. That she was out and alone in 
so tempestuous a night, filled him with anguish. 

“« She despises the shelter of her roof,’ thought he, 
‘for she would meet me beneath it!’ He had just dis- 
patched servants and lights in search of her, when she 
entered. He started back, shocked at the alteration 
a few hours had made in her appearance. Pale, dis- 
hevelled, her clothes drenched, she stood before him 
with a look of such wild, stern despair, that he began 
to dread her reason must be unsettled. Awake now 
to every expression of countenance, she read this sus- 
picion in his; and a flash of withering scorn just 
touched her pallid features, and passed off, like some 
pale meteor that shoots across the sky before we can 
be certain that we have seen it. 

*«¢ Will you not sit down?’ asked De Lancy, ina 
broken voice. She took the offered chair, for her 
sinking limbs could scarce sustain their burden. She 
paused: then addressing her husband, carefully look- 
ing from him, she related, in a quick and concise man- 
ner, totally foreign to her usual one, her interview 
with her sister, and the plan she had thought of, which 
would place her reputation beyond the reach of idle 
tongues. In these details, she touched not ona single 
feeling of any sort; and could an indifierent specta- 
tor have heard her narrative, without marking the 
tone in which it was uttered, or reading its meaning 
on her almost paralyzed features, he would not have 
supposed any one for whom she cared could be inter- 
ested in it. 

“De Lancy expected, indeed, that his wife would 
do every thing for Lucy; but he also expected agita- 
tion, tears, reproaches. He had enough feeling to 
behold with increased anguish the command in which 
she kept hers. Though her heart might break, it 
could never again sympathize with his. She judged 
him unworthy, unfit, not merely to share her sorrow, 
but even to see it. 

““« Have you any thing,’ she asked, ‘to propose ?— 
any thing to change inthis plan? Do you think it 
will fully answer every purpose of concealment ?’ 

““« Ves,’ he answered ; ‘it appears a very safe one. 
But how will Mrs. Neville be induced to part with both 
her daughters for so long? She has never been 
alone.’ 

““« She will not be alone now,’ said Mrs. Delancy. 
‘You can take possesion of my sister’s apartment du- 
ring our absence: mine will not exceed six weeks. 
When the danger is over, I shall leave Lucy to recov- 
er strength for her return, and you can then go to 
fetch her home. No one, surely, will be found in- 
clined to censure a girl taking a day’s journey from a 
friend’s house to her mother’s|with her brother-in-law.’ 

“ Involuntarily Alicia looked up, and the crimson- 
ed, agitated face of her husband, showed her the ob- 
servation was taken as a reproach. She had not 
meant it as such; but to retract what she had said 
was impossible; and she added with quickness, ‘My 
mother has often heard of the earnestness with which 
Mrs. Delmie has petitioned to have Lucy with her. 
She will have no difficulty in believing we are gone 
thither, andthe distance is great enough to prevent 
any of our neighbors hearing that we are not there ; 
or if they do, they will only imagine we have changed 
our plan ; and my character, I hope, is fair enough to 
preserve my sister's.’ 





«No one ever doubted your character,’ said her 
husband, in a conciliating tone. 

‘The momentary pride of fame was checked in the 
breast of Alicia, and her eyes swam in tears at the im- 
plied censure on her sister. She clasped her hands 
wildly together; but again forcing the semblance of 
composure, she continued: ‘ Should our plans be less 
successful than | expect, we can prolong our stay in 
Devonshire ; and by appearing in public with Lucy, 
any report that may have arisen to her disadvantage, 
will naturally subside.’ 

“«« Certainly,’ without doubt; but I trust none such 
will arise, and that your generosity will not be called 
to severer trials than your present ones.’ 

“«¢ Ah!’ thought Mrs. Delancy, ‘all trials after this 
will be light ;’ but she. did not say so; and bowing to 
her husband, she left the apartment in silence. Me- 
chanically she turned to her own room; a cheerful 
fire blazed in the hearth, and her maid was preparing 
her things for the night. 

“*Tamafraid you have caught cold, Ma’am, this 
bad night, you shudder so,’ observed her anxious at- 
tendant. 

“ Mrs. De Lancy heard not her remark ; but on see- 
ing her draw a chair to the fire, she said hastily, ‘ Oh, 
my good Mary, never mind that; I am not well to- 
night, so I will sleep with you.’ 

‘««¢ But my room, Ma’am, is so cold, and my bed so 
small—you will surely make yourse!f worse.’ 

‘“«« No, no, I shall be well soon ; and, in the mean- 
time, I do not choose to disturb Mr. Delancy.’ 

‘“* The house was not large, and this little dialogue 
reached the attentive ear of her husband; he paused 
for a moment to consider its meaning. I] in mind he 
could easily believe her to be; but he had never 
known her in better bodily health; and the excuse, 
therefore, for leaving his room could not blind him, 
although it might find credit with her maid. They 
had but a few days, however, to pass together previ- 
ous to the journey, which could no longer be conven- 
iently delayed ; and his mind, full of other matter, re- 
verted not again formany months to this overheard 
conversation. 

‘‘ The next morning, they did not meet, for Alicia 
breakfasted in her own room, and passed the greater 
part of her time, before the hour she was accustomed 
to be with her mother, in bathing her swollen eyes, 
and lending artificial brilliancy to those features, their 
excessive alteration being such as to strike even the 
unobservant Mrs. Neville. 

“« Where is Mr. De Lancy, my dear?’ asked Mrs. 
Neville, after her daughter had sat some time with 
her. Alicia made with difficulty some indifferent re- 
ply, for her mother’s tone of interest struck a jarring 
chord of feeling, and at that moment she thought her 
husband more guilty than ever. Lucy sat at her 
work: she neither spoke nor looked up; when her 
sister entered, her needle ceased to obey the tremu- 
lous uncertain touch of her fingers, but she still bent 
over her frame, to seek refuge from observation in 
apparent employment. 

“The weti-known step, at last, was heard, and Lu- 
cy cast a glance of despair at the door, through which 
she would have given worlds to escape: but to return 
was worse than to remain. Her breath came quicker 
and shorter; she retreated at a greater distance from 
where De Lancy was to enter, and partly concealed 
herself behind herharp. Alicia trembled lest some 
scene should excite her mother’s wonder and curiosi- 
ty. She immediately arose, and, standing between 
her sister and the door, busied herself with looking 
over music-books. Her calm collected tone struck 
her husband with astonishment. It restored him, 
however, to some degree of ease; and he took the 
vacant chair by Mrs. Neville, and contrived to speak 
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of common things, though evidently with the air of a 
man who knows not what he says. 

“The old lady’s perception, however, was never 
very acute, and she went on talking, and knitting, 
and smiling, with the most perfect and blessed un- 
consciousness that the three beings most dear to her 
were, at that moment, a prey tothe bitterest feelings 
that can fall to the lot of suffering humanity. 

‘To keep her in this happy ignorance was equally 
the object of all present. Alicia set the example, and, 
encouraged by it, the other two strove to imitate con- 
duct which their own fortitude could not teach them. 
If Alicia’s powerful feelings and high sentiments of 
lofty romantic honor made her the most deeply 
wretched, still her misery, could it even have been 
greater, was of less enervating kind. She had no 
self-reproach to support. The humiliating conscious- 
ness of guilt was not there to palsy her exertions. 
When we have merited our own disapprobation, even 
should others be ignorant of our misconduct, we can- 
not help feeling that no one has confidence inus; and 
this distrust of the good opinion of others, must ever re- 
duce us to play the most awkward and constrained part 
possible. How much more embarrassing, then, must 
that situation be, where we are actually in the pres- 
ence of oue who has cause to despise us as much, if not 
more, than we condemn ourselves, and who, at the 
same time, shows so much simplicity and delicacy, 
that we have not the resource of being angry, and 
are obliged to admire the very being we have injur- 
ed! 

‘De Lancy and Lucy could hardly be oppressed 
with grief as was Alicia, yet, upon the whole, their 
feelings were far more intolerable. Indeed it could 
not be otherwise. For, great, overpowering, and 
dreadful as are the calamities which our fellow-crea- 
tures can inflict upon us, they must ever fade before 
the mightier evils we inflict upon ourselves. When 
our faults are of a nature to make any impression at 
all, they are more difficult to forget than the injuries 
others have done us. As soon as we thoroughly for- 
give another, we gradually forget what we were call- 
ed on to forgive; but real repentance is not thus 
lightly forgotten; and even the common regret which 
the most hardened person feels at the moment of 
erring, though partaking little of the nature of re- 
morse, isa lowering bitter sensation, since for the 
time it is decided and unequivocal condemnation of 
ourselves by our own hearts. 

“Mrs. De Lancy, who could not comprehend evan- 
escent feelings, looked forward with horror to the 
long life of penitence aud tears that lay, like a bound- 
less horizon, before her sister. She saw the agony of 
the moment, and she reflected on Lucy’s extreme 
youth with the deepest commiseration: she had so 
many, many years of sorrow to look forward to!— 
Alicia shuddered at the dreary prospect, where, to 
her clouded view, not the faintest sunbeam hovered, 
and the author of ail this evil arose in blacker colors 
to her mind’s eye. 

‘“‘ The strong feeling of virtuous indignation which 
such conduct would have awakened in her breast to- 
wards a stranger, could not but be doubly aggravated 
by the sense of private injury. She felt it as his wife, 
but that was a transient emotion of anger which 
would have died away like many others of the same 
nature. But as the sister of his hapless victim, in 





how many ways did she not feel it? ‘There,’ thought 
she, ‘where ] had garnered up all my happiness; 
the being to whose prosperity | looked, as the only 
good thing life had to offer to one but little favored 
by fortune,—every feeling, every thought centered 
in her, and the chord ofall this sympathy is broken! 
It is not merely barbarous,—it is most base, most un- 
manly! And shall I be told, I have sworn to honor | 
this man? Away with the idle sophistry of words! | 





I will believe only my own heart, which rejects with 
scorn and abhorrence the atrocious depravity of such 
a being.’ 

“Such was the determination of Mrs. De Lancy ; 
but the person at present to be considered was not 
herself. She easily gained trom her mother, leave for 
Lucy to accompany her on a visit to Mrs. Delmie ; 
and, two days afterwards, they quitted her cottage 
with that ostensible object. Every measure of pre- 
caution was adopted by Alicia, and they were not 
long in reaching the town, where it was thought Miss 
Neville could be most securely lodged and easily at- 
tended.”’ p. 107-14. 








A Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada. By Fray 
Antonio Agapida. 2vols. 12mo. Philadelphia, 


1829. Carey, Lea & Carey. 


Wasuineron Irvine, or rather, Fray Antonio Agapi- 
da, as he has chosen to call himself in the excellent 
work before us, has added, by this Conquest of Gra- 
nada, another verdant leaf to his literary chaplet. 
The perusal of these volumes leaves on the mind the 
mingled impression of history and romance. Its au- 
thor delights so much in dwelling on deeds of chival- 
ry and feats of high emprise; he speaks with such in- 
teresting minuteness of every circumstance attending 
batt'es, courts and tournaments, and in a style and 
manner so in accordance with the character in which 
he has chosen to write—a priest living at a time when 
the priesthood freely passed from the sheds of the 
humblest to the gorgeous domes of royalty itself, when 
they participated as well in the forays of warfare and 
the councils of cabinets, as in administering the conso- 
lations of religion, and performing the ceremonies of 
the altar—that no reader can rise from the work with- 
out having experienced an unusual degree of delight. 

[a point of style, the conquest of Granada possess- 
es all the richness of Washington Irving’s previous 
writings, and we think, much more liveliness and vi- 
vacity than his history of Columbus. We have before 
spoken of him as delighting to dwell on the sunny as- 
pect of nature ; and in describing—which he does with 
a minuteness that shows how well he loves the sub- 
ject—the cloudless heavens and fertile soil of Anda- 
lusia, he has full scope for the indulgence of this pro- 
pensity. We will not, however, detain our readers, 
by unnecessary length of prefatory remarks, from 
the work itself, from which we with pleasure select a 
few passages for their perusal, and wish that our lim- 
its would allow greater extent of quotation. 

The work commences about the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, when Ferdinand and Isabella swayed 
the sceptre of Spain. Granada, at this period, was 
governed by Muly Aben Hassan, a prince of indomi- 
table courage and a most impetuous disposition. A 
quarrel which existed between him and his son Boab- 
dil, the child of his divorced wife Ayxa, weakened his 
authority, the side of the latter being supported by 
followers both numerous and powerful. The sov- 
reigns of Castile, who looked upon the Moors as in- 
truders, whom it was their duty to drive from their 
country on the first fitting occasion, considered this 
feud with attentive eyes. At length when the impetu- 
ous Muley Aben Hassan, refused any longer to 
pay the annual tribute to the Christian sovereigns, 
declaring it to be a species of degradation to which 
he could no longer submit, they eagerly seized the 
favorable opportunity, and prepared for immediate 
war with the hated race. A beautiful description of 
the city of Granada opens the volumes before us, to 
which Ferdinand has sent Don Juan de Vera, a bold 
and devout knight, to require from Muley Aben Has- 
san the arrears of tribute. ‘Tell your sovereign,” 
answered the Moor, ‘that the kings of Granada, who 
used to pay the tribute to the Castilian crown, are 
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dead. Our mint at present coins nothing but blades 
of scimetars and heads of lances.” 

This wasthe answer that Ferdinand wished; and 
he only paused until a treaty with Portugal, then in 
negotiation, was fully ratified, to commence an ener- 
getic, and, as it proved, a fatal warfare, against the 
Moors. He, however, with the calculating delibera- 
tion of his crafty nature, proceeded cautiously iu his 
enterprise, intending by capturing one inferior town 
after another, and fortress after fortress, to make the 
destruction of the capital more certain. Granada is 
the Spanish word for pomegranate—“ I will pick out 
the seeds, one by one, of this pomegranate,”’ said the 
cautious monarch; and so he did. Aware of the in- 
tentions of his enemy, Muley Aben Hassan resolved 
to anticipate their movements, by himself striking the 
first blow. Zahara, a fortress within the Spanish bor- 
der, accounted so impregnable that it had become 
proverbial to say of a woman unconquerably virtu- 
ous, that she was a Zaharena, was the place on which 
he first turned his eyes. It was during a dark and 
tempestuous night, in the year 1481, that the attack 
on this place was made. ‘The inhabitants were wrapt 
in profound slumber, and the inclemency of the 
weather had driven the very sentinels from their 
posts. The confusion and slaughter which ensued 
was incredible. The struggle lasted but a little while, 
when the place yielded to the enemy. 

Followed by numerous dejected and miserable cap- 
tives, Muley Aben Hassan returned to his capital, 
where the inhabitants were just preparing to celebrate 
his victory. But their emotions received a sudden 
check on beholding the appearance of his train, and 
sadness darkened their festivities. From this part of 
the chronicle we take our first extract. 

‘‘ Deep was the grief and indignation of the people 
at this cruel scene. Old men, who had experienced 
the calamities of warfare, anticipated coming trou- 
bles. Mothers clasped their infants to their breasts, 
as they beheld the hapless females of Zahara, with 
their children expiring in their arms. On every side 
the accents of pity for the sufferers were mingled with 
execrations of the barbarity of the king. The pre- 
parations for festivity were neglected ; and the viands, 
which were to have feasted the conquerors, were dis- 
tributed among the captives. 

“The nobles and alfaquis, however, repaired to 
the Alhambra, to congratulate the king; for, whatev- 
er storms may rage in the lower regions of society, 
rarely do any clouds, but clouds of incense, rise to the 
awful eminence of the throne. In this instance, how- 
ever, a voice rose from the midst of the obsequious 
crowd, that burst like thunder upon the ears of Aben 
Hassan. ‘Wo! wo! wo! to Granada!’ exclaimed 
the voice; ‘its hour of desolation approaches. The 
ruins of Zahara will fall upon our heads; my spirit 
tells me that the end of our empire is at hand!’ All 
shrunk back aghast, and left the denouncer of wo 
standing alone in the centre of the hall. He was an 
ancient and hoary man, in the rude attire of a dervise. 
Age had withered his form without quenching the fire 
of his spirit, which glared in baleful lustre from his 
eyes. He was, (says the Arabian historian,) one of 
those holy men termed santons, who pass their lives 
in hermitage, in fasting, meditation, and prayer, un- 
til they attain to the purity of saints, and the fore- 
sight of prophets. ‘ He was,’ says the indignant Fray 
Antonio Agapida, ‘ a son of Belial, one of those fana- 
tic infidels possessed by the devil, who are sometimes 
permitted to predict the truth to the followers ; but 
with the proviso that their predictions shall be of no 
avail.’ 

“The voice of the santon resounded through the 
lofty hallof the Alhambra, and struck silence and 
awe into the crowd of courtly sycophants. Muly 
Aben Hassan alone was unmoved ; he eyed the hoary 





anchorite with scorn as he stood dauntless before 
him, and treated his prediction as the ravings of a 
maniac. The santon rushed from the royal presence, 
and, descending into the city, hurried through its 
streets and squares with frantic gesticulations. His 
voice was heard, in every part, in awful denunciation. 
‘The peace is broken! the exterminating war is com- 
menced. Wo! wo! to Granada! its fall is at hand! 
desolation shall dwell in its palaces; its strong men 
shall fall beneath the sword, its children and maidens 
shall be led into captivity. Zarah is but a type of 
Granada !’ 

“Terror seized upon the populace, for they con- 
sidered these ravings as the inspirations of prophecy. 
They hid themselves in their dwellings, as in time of 
general mourning ; or, if they went abroad, it was to 
gather together in knots in the streets and squares, to 
alarm each other with dismal forebodings, and to 
curse the rashness and cruelty of the fierce Aben 
Hassan. 

‘* The Moorish monarch heeded not their murmurs. 
Knowing that his exploit must draw upon him the 
vengeance of the Christians, he now threw off all re- 
serve, and made attempts to surprise Castellan and 
Elvira, though without success. He sent alfaquis, 
also, to the Barbary powers, informing them that the 
sword was drawn, and inviting them to aid in main- 
taining the kingdom of Granada, and the religion of 
Mahomet, against the violence of unbelievers.” 

To retaliate the loss of Zahara, the marques of 
Cadiz, a valiant nobleman, resolved to attack Alha- 
ma, a much more considerable place, within the Moor- 
ish boundary. He succeeded, and, in addition to the 
conquest of the town itself, the victory was rendered 
important by the immense quantity of booty which 
was captured; for Alhama was the place of deposite 
for tribute money from the surrounding country. 
When intelligence of this defeat was heard at Grana- 
da, the people unanimously exclaimed against the fol- 
ly of their monarch for having involved them in a dis- 
astrous war. The santon, and his prediction, were 
naturally called to mind. 

‘** His prediction seemed still to resound in every ear, 
and its fulfilment to be at hand. Nothing was heard 
throughout the city, but sighs and wailings. ‘Wo is 
me, Alhama!’ was in every mouth; and this ejacula- 
tion of deep sorrow and doleful foreboding, came to 
be the burthen of a plaintive ballad, which remains 
until the present day.* 

‘* Many aged men, who had taken refuge in Grana- 
da from other Moorish dominions which had fallen in- 
to the power of the Christians, now groaned in des- 
pair at the thoughts that war was to follow them into 
this last retreat, to lay waste this pleasant land, and 
to bring trouble and sorrow upon their declining 
years. The women were more loud and vehement in 
their grief; for they beheld the evils impending over 
their children, and what can restrain the agony ofa 
mother’s heart? Many of them made their way 
through the walls of the Alhambra into the presence 
of the king, weeping, and wailing, and tearing their 
hair. ‘Accursed be the day,’ cried they, ‘that thou 
hast litthe flame of war in our land! May the holy 
Prophet bear witness before Allah, that we and our 
children are innocent of this act! Upon thy head, 
and upon the heads of thy posterity, until the end of 
the world, rest the sin of the desolation of Zahara!’ 

‘‘Muley Aben Hassan remained wnmoved amidst 
all this storm; his heart was hardened (observes Fray 
Antonio Agapida) like thatof Pharaoh, to the end 
that, through his blind violence and rage, he might 





* The mournful Spanish romance of Ay de mi, Alhama! if 
supposed to be of Moorish origin, and to embody the grief of 
the people of Granada on this occasion. The translation of it 
by Lord Byron has rendered it familiar to all readers. 
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produce the deliverance of the land from its heathen 
bondage. infact, he was a bold and fearless war- 
rior, and trusted soon to make this blow recoil upon 
the head of theenemy. He had ascertained that the 
captors of Alhama were but a handful: they were in 
the centre of his dominions, within a short distance of 
his capital. They were deficient in munitions of war, 
and provisions for sustaining a siege. By a rapid 
movement, he might surround them with a powerful 
army, cut off all aid from their countrymen, and en- 
trap them into the fortress they had taken. 

“To think was to act, with Muley Aben Hassan; 
but he was prone to act with too much precipiiation. 
He immediately set forth in person, with three thou- 
sand horse and fifty thousand foot, and in his eager- 
ness to arrive at the scene of action, would not wait 
to provide artillery, and the various engines required 
ina siege. ‘The multitude of my forces,’ said he, 
confidently, ‘will be sufficient to overwhelm the ene- 
my.’” 

His enterprise proved unsuccessful. The assault 
was made with great fury, but was withstood by the 
lofty walls which the Moors had themselves erected. 
The Duke of Medina Sidonia at length marched to 
the relief of the besieged, and Muly Aben Hassan, 
seeing that further delay would but place him be- 
tween two enemies, turned once more towards Grana- 
da. Here his rebellious son had openly raised the 
standard of revolt, and having in the absence of his 
parent, seized upon the fortress and gates of the city, 
he repulsed the sultan on his return, and compelled 
him to seek refuge in Malaga. 

Burying, for awhile, his indignation at these domes- 
tic feuds, the old Sultan resolved to revenge himself 
on him who had been the cause of his ill success at Al- 
hama, and accordingly he made a sudden and bold 
foray into the Dutchy of Medina Sidonia, taking the 
inhabitants by surprise, and carrying off an immense 
quantity of booty. 

The soldiers of Andalusia were much chagrined at 
this occurrence, and entered immediately into plans 
of retaliation. ‘Twenty-seven hundred horse, and ma- 
ny companies of foot, assembled in the city of Anti- 
quera, and thence set forth to inflict vengeance on the 
infidel. 

‘“«* Never,’ says Fray Antonio Agapida, ‘did a 
more gallant and self-confident little army tread the 
earth. It was composed of men full of health and 
vigor, to whom war was a pastime and delight. They 
had spared no expense in their equipments, for never 
was the pomp of war carried to a higher pitch than 
among the proud chivalry of Spain. Cased in arm- 
our richly inlaid and embossed, decked with rich 
surcoats and waving plumes, and superbly mounted 
on Arabian steeds, they pranced out of Antiquera 
with bauners flying, and their various and armorial 
bearings ostentatiously displayed; and in the confi- 
dence of their hopes, promised the inhabitants to en- 
rich them with the spoils of Malaga. 

«In the rear of this warlike pageant, followeda 
peaceful band, intent upon profiting by the anticipa- 
ted victories. They were not the customary wretch- 
es that hover about armies to plunder and strip the 
dead, but goodly and substantial traders from Se- 
ville, Cordova, and other cities of traffic. They rode 
sleek mules, and were clad in goodly raiment, with 
long leathern purses at their girdles, well filled with 
pistoles and other golden coin. ‘They had heard of 
the spoils wasted by the soldiery at the capture of Al- 
hama, and were provided with moneys to buy up the 
jewels and precious stones, the vessels of gold and sil- 
ver, and the rich silks and cloths, that should form the 
plunder of Malaga. The proud cavaliers eyed those 
sons of trafic with great disdain, but permitted them 
to follow for the convenience of the troops, who might 
otherwise be overburthened with booty.’”’ 





The garrison of Malaga was under the command 
of the brother of the Sultan, sirnamed El Zagal, or 
the Valiant. Aware of the design of his enemies, he 
collected together a considerable force, composed 
principally of the peasantry of the mountains, and 
meeting the advancing host in the difficult passes 
which they had reached, a furious battle ensued, and 
after great feats of valor on both sides, victory at 
length smiled upon the Moors. Boabdil, now, fired 
by the applause which followed this signal triumph, 
and somewhat intimidated at the murmurs of his 
partisans who began to complain of his inactivity, as- 
sembled a large force at Loxa, and resolved to attack 
the fortress of Lucena. The flower of the Moorish 
nobility thronged around him, and applauded his de- 
termination; and all hearts were filled with confi- 
dence of success. But they were mistaken. The 
Count de Cabra, hearing of the expedition, prepared 
to encounter it, and making a desperate attack on the 
besiegers, after a protracted fight, he at length de- 
feated them with great slaughter. The father-in-law 
of Boabdil was slain, himself taken prisoner, and the 
remnant of his army that escaped slaughter, fled pre- 
cipitately to Loxa and Granada. 

** The sentinels looked out from the watch-towers of 
Loxa, along the valley of the Xenel, which passes 
through the mountains of Algaringo. They looked 
to behold the king returning in triumph, at the head 
of his shining host, laden with the spoil of the unbe- 
liever. They looked to behold the standard of their 
warlike idol, the fierce Ali Atar, born by the chivalry 
of Loxa, ever foremost in the wars of the border. In 
the evening of the 2st. of April, they descried a 
single horseman urging his faltering steed along the 
banks of the Xenel. As he drew near, they perceiv- 
ed, by the flash of his arms, that he was a warrior ; 
and on nearer approach, by the richness of his armor 
and the caparison of his steed, they knew him to be a 
warrior of rank. He reached Loxa, faint and 
aghast; his Arabian courser covered with foam, and 
dust, and blood, panting and staggering with fatigue, 
and gashed with wounds. Having brought his mas- 
ter in safety, he sunk down and died before the gate 
of the city. The soldiers at the gate gathered rofind 
the cavalier, as he stood mute and melancholy by 
his expiring steed: they knew him to be the gallant 
Cidi Caleb, nephew of the chief Alfaqui of the Albay- 
cin of Granada. When the people of Loxa beheld 
this noble cavalier, thus alone, haggard and dejected, 
their hearts were filled with fearful forebodings. 
“Cavalier,” said they, “ how fares it with the king 
and army ?” 

“« He cast his hand mournfully towards the land of 
the Christians. ‘There they lie!” exclaimed he 
“The heavens have fallen uponthem. All are lost ! 
all dead !” 

‘‘ Upon this, there was a great cry of consternation 
among the people, and loud wailings of woman : for 
the flower of the youth of Loxa were with the army. 
An old Moorish soldier, scarred in many a border 
battle, stood leaning on his lance by the gateway. 
‘‘ Where is Ali Atar!’’ demanded he, eagerly. “If 
he lives, the army cannot be lost.” “1 saw his tur- 
ban cleaved by the christian sword,” replied Cidi Ca- 
leb. “His body is floating in the Xenel.” When the 
soldier heard those words, he smote his breast and 
threw dust upon his head; for he was an old follower 
of Ali Atar. 

“‘ The noble Cidi Caleb gave himself no repose, but, 
mounting another steed, hastened to carry the disas- 
trous tidings to Granada. As he passed through the 


villages and hamlets, he spread sorrow around; for 
their chosen men had followed the king to the wars. 
When he entered the gates of Granada, and announ- 
ced the loss of the king and army, a voice of horror 
went through the city. 


Every one thought but of his 
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own share in the general calamity, and crowded 
round the bearer of ill tidings. One asked after a 
father, another after a brother, some after a lover, 
and many a mother after a son. 
stillof wounds and death. To the one he replied, 
“IT saw thy father pierced with a lance, as he defended 
the person of the king.’”” To another, “Thy brother 
fell wounded under the hoofs of the horses ; but there 
was no time to aid him, forthe Christian cavalry were 
upon us.”” To another, “1 saw the horse of thy lov- 
er, covered with blood and galloping without a ri- 
der.” To another, “Thy son fought by my side, on 
the banks of Xenel: we were surrounded by the en- 
emy, and driven intothe stream. If heard him cry 
upon Allah, in the midst of the waters: whenl reach- 
ed the other bank, he was no longer by my side.” 
‘The noble Cidi Caleb passed on, leaving all Gra- 
nada in in lamentation: he urged his steed up the steep 
avenue of trees and fountains that leads to the Alham- 
bra, nor stopped until he arrived before the gate of 
Justice. Ayxa, the mother of Boadbil, and Moray- 
ma, his beloved and tender wife, had daily watched 
from the tower of the Gomeres, to behold his triumph- 
ant return. Who shall describe their affiction, when 
they heard the tidings of Cidi Caleb? The sultana 
Ayxa spake not much, but sate as one entraced in wo. 
Every now and then, a deep sigh burst forth, but she 
raised her eyes to heaven: ‘It is the will of Allah!” 
said she, and with these words endeavored to repress 
the agonies of a mother’s sorrow. The tender Mo- 
rayma threw himself on the earth, and gave way to 
the full turbulence of her feelings, bewailing her hus- 
band and her father. The high-minded Ayxa rebuk- 
ed the violence of her grief: “ Moderate these trans- 
ports, my daughter,” ‘said she; ‘remember magna- 
nimity should be the attribute of princes; it becomes 
not them to give way to clamorous sorrow, like com- 
mon and vulgar minds.’’ But Morayma could only 
deplore her loss, with the anguish of a tender woman. 


His replies were | 





She shut herself up in her mirador, and gazed all day, | 
with streaming eyes, upon the vega. Every object | 
before her recalled the causes of her affliction. The 
river Xenel, which ran shining amidst the groves and | 
gardens, was the same on whose banks had perished | 
her father, Ali Atar ; before her lay the road to Loxa, | 
by which Boabdil had departed, in martial state, sur- | 
rounded by the chivalry of Granada. Ever and) 
anon, she would burst into an agony of grief. ‘“ Alas! 
my father !”’ she exclaimed; ‘the river runs smiling 
before me, that covers thy mangled remains: who will 
gather themto an honored tomb in the land of the 
unbeliever? And thou, oh Boabdil, light of my eyes ! | 
wo the day, and wo the hour, that I saw thee depart 
from these walls. The road by which thou hast de- 
parted is solitary; never will it be gladdened by thy 
return! the mountain thou hast traversed lies like a 
cloud in the distance, and all beyond it is darkness.” 

“The royal minstrels were summoned to assuage 
the sorrows of the queen; they attuned their instru- | 
ments to cheerful strains; but in a little while the an- 
guish of their hearts prevailed, and turned their songs 
to lamentations. 

“ Beautiful Granada!’ they exclaimed, ‘ how is | 
thy glory faded! The Vivarrambla no longer echoes | 
to the tramp of steed and sound of trumpet; no longer | 
is it crowded with thy youthful nobles, eager to dis- | 
play their prowess in the tourney and the festives tilt | 
of reeds. Alas! the flower of thy chivalry lies low in 
a foreign land! the soft note of the lute is no longer 
heard in thy moonlight streets; the lively castanet is 
silent upon thy hills; and the graceful dance of the 
Zambra is no more seen beneath thy bowers. Be- 
hold, the Alhambra is forlorn and desolate! in vain do 
the orange and myrtle breathe their perfumes into its 
silken chambers; in vain does the nightingale sing 
within its groyes; in vain are its marble halls refresh- 








' dedicating it to the Blessed Virgin. 


ed by the sound of fountains and gush of limped rills. 
Alas! the countenance of the king no longer shines 
within these halls: the light of the Alhambra is set 
forever!” 

‘‘Thus all Granada, say the Arabian chroniclers, 
gave itself up to lamentation: there was nothing but 


| the voice of wailing, from the palace to the cottage. 


All joined to deplore their youthful monarch, cut down 
in the freshness and promise of his youth; many feared 
that the prediction of the astrologers was about to be 
fulfilled, and that the downfall of the kingdom 
would follow the death of Boabdil; whileall declared, 
that had he survived, he was the very sovereign cal- 
culated to restore the realm to its ancient prosperity 
and glory.” p. 134-8 

‘* An unfortunate death atones, with the world, fora 
multitude of errors. While the populace thought 
their youthful monarch had pershed in the field, noth- 
ing could exceed their grief for his loss, and their ad- 
oration of his memory: when, however, they learnt 
that he was still alive, and had su.rendered himself 
captive to the christians, their feelings underwent an 
instant change. They descried his talents as a com- 
mander, his courage as a soldier; they railed at his 
expedition, as rash and ill conducted; and they revil- 
ed him for not having dared to die on the field of 
battle, rather than surrender to the enemy.” p. 139. 

Our limits will not permit us, to trace the author 
through this interesting work, step by step, any fur- 
ther. We copy one more extract, and then close the 
interesting production. It is an anecdote of the bold- 
ness of Tarfe, a Moorish cavalier, renowned for 
strength and courage, and the result of which ensued 
from the consequent exasperation of the Christians. 

‘In one of the sallies, when skirting the Christian 
camp, this arrogant Moor outstripped his compan- 
ions, overleaped the barriers, and galloping close to 
the royal quarters, launched his lance so far within, 
that it remained quivering in the earth close by the 
pavilions of the sovereigns. The royal guards rush- 
ed forth in pursuit, but the Moorish horsemen were 
already beyond the camp, and scouring in a cloud of 
dust for the city. Upon wresting the lance from the 
earth, a label was found upou it importing that it was 
intended for the queen. Nothing could equal the in- 
dignation of the Christian warriors at the insolence 
of the bravado and the discourteous insult offered to 
the queen. Fernando Perez del Pulgar, surnamed, 
‘ Elde las hazanas,’ (he of the exploits) was present and 
resolved not to be outbraved by this daring infidel— 
‘ who willstand by me,’ said he ‘ inan enterprise of des- 
perate peril?’ The Christian cavaliers well knew the 
hairbrained valor of del Pulgar, yet not one hesitated 
tostep forward. He chose fifteen companions, al’ 
men of powerful arm and dauntless heart. In the 
dead of night he led them forth from the camp and 
approached the city. The gate was forced, and a 
confused chance medley skirmish ensued. Fernan- 
do del Pulgar stopped not to take part in the affray. 
Putting spurs to his horse, he galloped furiously 
through the streets, striking fire from the stones at 
every bound. Arrived at the principal mosque, he 
sprang from his horse, and, kneeling at the portal, 
took possession of the edifice as a Christian chapel, 
In testimonial of 
the ceremony, he nailed with his dagger to the door 
of the mosque, a tablet on which was inscribed Ave 
Maria. He remounted his steed and galloped back 
to the gate. The alarm had been given, the city was 
in an uproar, soldiers were gathering from every di- 
rection. They were astonished at seeing a Christian 
warrior galloping from the interior of the city. He 
overturned some, cut down others, and rejoining his 
companions, they all made good their retreat to the 
camp. Not many days after this, a Moorish horse- 
man armed at all points was seen to issue forth, fol- 
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lowed by a rabble which drew back as he approached 
the Christian camp. He was more robust and 
brawny than was common with his countrymen}; his 
visor was closed; he bore a huge buckler, and a pon- 
derous lance; his scimetar was of a Damascus blade ; 
and his richly ornamented dagger was wrought by an 
artificer of Fez. He was known by his device to be 
Tarfe. As he rode slowly along in front of the army, 
his very steed prancing with fiery eye and distended 
nostril, seemed to breathe defiance to the Christians. 
But what were the feelings of the Spanish cavalier 
when they beheld tied to the tail of his steed, and 
dragged in the dust, the very inscription—Ave Maria, 
which Fernando Perez del Pulgar had affixed to the 
door of the mosque! A cry of horror and indigna- 
tion burst forth from the army. Fernando del Pulga 
was not at hand to inaintain his previous achievement, 
but one of his young companions in arms, Garcilasso 
de la Vega, after obtaining permission from the king, 
closed his kelmet, graced by four sable plumes, grasp- 
ed his buckler of Fleraish workmanship, and his lance 
of matchless temper, and defied the haughty Moor in 
the midst of his career. After a desperate conflict 
they both fell to the earth; the Moor succeeded in 
placing his knee upon the breast of his victim, and 
brandishing his dagger aimed a blow at his throat. 
A cry of despair was uttered by the Christian war- 
riors, when suddenly they beheld the Moor rolling 
lifelesss in the dust. Garcilasso had shortened his 
sword, and as the Moor had raised his arm to strike, 
had pierced him to the heart. The laws of chivalry 
were observed throughout the combat. The knight 
now despoiled his adversary ; then rescuing the holy 
inscription of Ave Maria from its degrading situation, 
he elevated it on the point of his sword, and bore it 
off as a signal of triumph, amidst the rapturous 
shouts of the Christian army.” 

It would be an act of supererrogation to recommend 
this Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada to patron- 
age. It is sufficient to say, that it is the work of 
Washington Irving, and one from which he will gain 
an augmentation of fame. 








A Juvenile Poem, entitled The Heliad, or Christ, the 
Light of the World, in Numbers, at different Inter- 
vals. By Amos Le Guire. 12mo. Haverstraw, 
1828. E. Burroughs. 


Tue first book of an Epic Poem, bearing the above 
title is lying before us. [t is one of the most sublime 
effusions that ever emanated from the pen of mortal 
man. Amos Le Guire is a name that will be repeat- 
ed with rapture when Shakspeare and Milton are for- 
gotten ; though, such is the wilful blindness of men to 
real merit, it is doubtful whether his effusion will be 
much admired till then. But it is our place, as an im- 





partial critic, to look through the mists of prejudice 
and error, and speak of authors as they are. Before 
we proceed to present our readers with any of the delect- 
able passages of this epic poem, we cannot forbear to | 
quote a few concluding words of the writer’s preface. | 
The style is so unambitious in its ornaments, and so | 
grammatical in its construction, and the remarks are | 
so much to the point, that the candid mind will be pre- 
pared, in limine, to acquiesce in the justice of our | 
commendation. 
“« And the soul, who can behold, without a throb of. 
ecstacy, this ambient gloom, smitten by the effulgence | 
of his glory, undulating in his breeze and dissipating | 
forever, leaving the whole globe, adorned in the lu- | 
cent robes of his lustre and joy: and every portion of | 
it echoing, with the choral matins, the spring-tide mel- | 
odies, the harmonies of redemption, the honors of 
jhe Lamb that was slain, may justly indulge in a par- 
oxysm of horror, at its own insensibility. Every age 
has some peculiarity in its mode of composition. 


That of the Jewish shepherd, a prominent character, 
in the first number of this work, was very figurative. 
They were prone to illustrate the sense of their sub- 
jects, by various fictions of the imagination. Allego- 
ries, metaphors, similes, comparisons by resemblance 
or contrast, &c. of length, were frequently employed 
as the representatives of their real subjects. This 
useful mode, sanctioned by the authority and exam- 
ple of heaven, and truth, glorious and eternal truth, 
thus elevated to the vehicle of immortality, triumph 
above the reach, the impure touch of arrogant and li- 
centious criticism. If there be noessential discrepan- 
cy in the mode of the shepherds’ composition and 
thatof the age in which he lived; if the amalgama- 
tion be suitably heterogeneous for a simple shepherd, 
on such an occasion ; if the majesty of the subject be 
supported, by the dignity of energy and propriety of 
construction, of purity, beauty and sublimity of sen- 
timent and diction, so that the poem appeal, with suc- 
cess, to the good taste of the judicious and the pious, 
and God be glorified, the writer is possessed of his ob- 
ject.” 

Let us now give a sample or two of ‘this amalga- 
mation that is suitably heterogeneous,” in further jus- 
tification of our admiration. The following few lines, 
describing a serpent as an appropriate image of sland- 
er, have not their parallel in English verse—unless 
indeed an equally beautiful passage may be found in 
The Falls of Niagara, (which we lately noticed) or in 
some of McDonald Clarke’s sublime effusions. 

“ How dreadful is the serpent’s head, concealed 
Beneath the verdure of the flowing field, 

Where men’s unconscious feet must press the dew! 
First death they feel, and then the monster view. 
Less dreadful is the serpent’s venomous fang, 
Than the foul slander of an envious gang : 


The garb of love conceals their heart of hate : 
Their smiles, their kiss will plunge the dart of fate.” 


What can be more emphatic and more strickly cor- 
rect, than the line in which the poor wretch, wounded 
by the serpent, is first made to die, and afterwards to 
look upon the reptile! 

In the annexed passage the author discribes, with a 
graphic power and vividness, the folly of the usual 
pursuits of men. 


“ But still the world do toil and javelins grow, 
Doomed to transfix the bloody heart with wo. 
How demons from the world of glory hurled, 
Wave their black ensigns o’er a lurid world! 
How many idolize the wreaths of fame! 

How many burn with Mammon’s sordid flame! 
Prefer earth’s fading vision’s shadowy toys, 
To heavenly raptures, yea, eternal joys! 

How many bow at Venus’ lawless shrine ! 
Groups on the height of idol grandeur shine, 
Fond of the bosom, not adroit to soar, 

With greedy swine how many glutand pore ! 
Them every fortune renders false and vile : 
Heaven’s holiest gifts their hands profane defile. 
Though throbs of rapture burst the selfish tube, 
If changeful fortune throw a prosperous enbe, 
They scorn the hand of heaven, if it bereave ; 
And all but heaven their arrant lips deceive.” 


We cannot find words to express our admiration of 
the sublimity of the following short extract, and there- 
fore present it to the reader unaccompanied with a 
commeat. 


“ Perspective here, a point of prospect low, 

To astral students heavenly wonders show. 

How vast, instinct with praise, around the expanse, 
The glowing planets in their orbits dance! 
Where near no comet thrids the volant maze, 

In joyful numbers round their solar blaze, 

They dance along and wheel off night and day : 
The solemn concert years and seasons dart away. 
The fulgent moons, the sister queens of night, 

On all sides, spread their silver robes of light. 
Though all in nice proportion, seem to sink, 

Of magnitude so vast the stars to blink, 

Here, ivy bowers and snow-capt towers ascend, 
Their velvet plains and amber seas extend. 

As fountain syphons pour their pearly tides 

From ivy bowers down spicy mountain’s sides, 
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O’er gems and gold aud amaraathine plains, 

Sweet streams soft lapsiug greet their saline mains. 
Their vales, their heights, their slopes to different poles, 
Climatic lines, seas, culture, growth and moulds, 

Gias, fumes, spice, balms, flowers, gums, and rills supine, 
Their nectared air and crystal streams refine. 

he sea that steals its breath from every zone, 

And frescoe down the mountain’s saow-blanched cone, 
Both fan the fever from the summer’s cheek, 

That checks the hoar on winter’s visage bleak. 

They blandish, brace and temper every part, 

Less fierce extremes bid bliss those worlds depart ; 

As here from cheeks which wants and woes expose, 
They filch the dimpled grace, the damask rose, 

They lay the murky tint, distort the form, 

Animate beings and botanic harm!” 

We might go on, and illustrate the supereminent 
beauty of the epic poem before us by many other ex- 
tracts, all of them possessed of as much sublimity as 
those we have cited; but a want of sufficient space 
reluctantly obliges us to discontinye the pleasing task. 
Considered without reference to — accompanying 
circumstances, the Heliad, by the unassisted weight 
of its intrinsic merits, must make a deep impression 
on the mind of every candid reader; and he must in- 
deed look through a glass darkling, who does not as- 
sign ita place among the effusions of Homer, Virgil, 
Milton, Tasso, and Ariosto. But when the juvenility 
of its author is taken into view, his astonishing pre- 
cocity must, in every mind, increase admiration into 
wonder. The titlepage has already informed the 
reader that the author is young; but curious to know 
some further particulars of the comet-like genius who 
has suddenly burst upon our sight, we have been at 
the pains to gather from an authentic source, a few 
interesting circumstances concerning him, and have 
it in our power to state, incredible as it may seem, 
that this juvenile writer, is but a few months past for- 
ty years! Happy, happy Haverstraw! thy soil will 
henceforth be classic ground ; the trees that wave 
their green branches around thee, will forever bloom 
in song; and the North River, like Avon, will 
flow in liquid gurglings, through thenambers of the 
poet, In vain shall the grave Dutchmen who inhabit 
thy peaceful mansions effuse an envious cloud of to- 
bacco smoke to hover over thee; Amos Le Guire has 
made thee on object too conspicuous to be concealed ; 
and the eye of the traveller, in future ages, will pene- 
trate the insubstantial vapor, and glisten with adimira- 
tion as he sighs, “‘ yonder dwelt Amos Le Guire !” 


Amir Khan, and Other Poems: the Remains of Lu- 
cretia Maria Davidson, who died at Plattsburgh, 
N. VY. August 27, 1825. Aged 16 Years and 11 
Months. With a Biographical Sketch, by Samuel 
F. B. Morse, A. M. 12mo0. New-York, 1829. 
G.& C. WH. Carvill. 

Our former review of this work had reference prin- 

cipally to the poem from which it derives its title. 

sut every part of it is bright with the gleams of a 
genius, which, had its light not been so early quench- 
ed in a timeless grave, would have shed a permanent 
lustre on our literature. Many of the effusions in this 
volume. written when the authoress was eleven, 
twelve, and thirteen years of age, possess so much 
intrinsic merit, that we could not believe them to have 

emanated from the unassisted mind of so young a 

girl, were it not that the fact is so well attested that 

scepticism is impossible. As the editor of the work, 
in his eloquent biographical sketch, justly remarks, the 
defects of her poetry are only such as are insepera- 
ble from youth and inexperience ; while in invention, 
and in that mysterious power of exciting deep inter- 
est, of enchaining the attention, and keeping it alive 
to the end of the story; in the adaptation of the meas- 
ure to the sentiment; in romantic description, and in 
the congruity of the accompaniments to her charac- 
ters, all conceived with great purity and delicacy, she 
No. 26. 
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has discovered such an uncommon degree of early 
intellectual maturity, as fully justified the sanguine 
hopes which were entertained of her future distinction, 
and must impress every reader with regret that so 
fair a flower should so soon have faded. 

One of the strongest characteristics of Miss Da- 
vidson was her early passion for literature. “She 
showed,” says her biographer, ‘even atthe age of 
four years, that fondness for studious retirement, 
which was observable in after life. She shunned the 
childish pastimes of her schoolmates, and when 
sought for, was generally found with her little books, 
her pen, ink and paper, in some secluded spot, where 
she might study undisturbed.” This ruling propen- 
sity continued to distinguish her to the end of her 
existence. 

“‘ Her death-bed scene was not without some affect- 
ing incidents. Her ruling passion showed itself 
stroug in death. Forbidden to read, she found the 
greatest pleasure in being allowed to handle the books 
which composed her library. She frequently took 
them up and kissed them, and at length requested 
them to be placed at the foot of her bed, where she 
might constantly see them; and she would often say 
to her mother, ‘O mother, what a feast [ shall have 
by and by.’ ”’ 

We wish that we could make room fora few of the 
many interesting anecdotes of this most interesting 
girl, with which the memoir of Mr. Morse abounds ; 
but this would occupy more space than we can readily 
spare, and we are besides unwilling to diminish the 
reader’s curiosity to peruse the entire produc- 
tion, or impair the pleasure which it will bestow. As 
a specimen, however, both of the manner of the bio- 
grapher, and of his materials, we copy two short pas- 
sages. 

“She was particularly sensitive to music; but 
there was one song to which she took a special fancy, 
and wished to hear it only at twilight. The effect up- 
on her nerves was somewhat remarkable. She would 
become cold, and pale, and near to fainting, and yet 
the song was her greatest favorite ; it was Moore’s 
‘Farewell to his Harp,’ and is the subject of her ‘ad- 
dress to her sister.’ ” 

The following is the poem alluded to: 


To My Sister. 


When evening spreads her shades around, 
And darkness fills the arch of heaven; 
Wien not a murmur, not a sound 
To Fancy’s sportive ear is given; ecu? 
When the broad orb of heaven is brights 
And looks around with golden eye ; 
When Nature, softened by her light, 
Seems calinly, solemnly to lie; 


Then, when our thoughts are raised aliove 
This world, and all this world can give ; 
O, sister, sing the song I love, 
And tears of gratitude receive. 


The song which thrills my bosom’s core, 
And hovering, trembles, half afraid; 
O sister, sing the song once more 
Which ne’er for mortal ear was made. 


’T were almost sacrilege to sing 
Those notes amid the glare of day ; 
Notes borne by angels’ purest wing, 
And wafted by their breath away. 
When sleeping in my grass-grown bed, 
Shouldst thou stil/ linger here above, 
Wilt thou not kneel beside my head, 
And, sister, sing the song Llove ? 

After the passage in which the above effusion is ad- 
verted to, our biographer relates the following anec- 
dotes concerning Miss Davidson’s habits of study, 

“ Her habits of study are worthy of notice; she 
composed with great rapidity ; as fast as most persons 
usually copy. There are several instances of four or 
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five pieces on different subjeets, and containing three 
or four stanzas each, writter?on the same day. Her 
thoughts flowed so rapidly, that she often expressed 
the wish, that she had two pair of hands that she 
might employ them to transcribe. The stanzas to the 
‘ Head-ache’ were composed in twenty minutes. When 
‘in the vein,’ she would write standing, and be wholly 
abstracted from the company present and their con- 
versation. But if composing a piece of some length, 
she wished to be entirely alone. She shut herself in 
her room; darkened the windows, and in summer 
placed her olian harp in the window. In those piec- 
es on which she bestowed more than ordinary pains, 
she was very secret, and if they were by any accident 
discovered in their unfinished state, she seldom com- 
pleted them, aud often destroyed them. She cared 
little for any of ber works after they were completed ; 
some, indeed, she preserved with care for future cor- 
rection, but a great proportion she destroyed; very 
many that are preserved, were rescued from the 
flames by her mother. Ofa complete poem, in five 
cantos, called ‘ Rodri,’ and composed when she was 
thirteen years of age, a single canto, and part of an- 
other, are all that are saved from a destruction which 
she supposed had obliterated every vestige of it. 
‘She was often in danger, when walking, from 
carriages, X&c. in consequence of her absence of mind. 
When engaged in a poem of some length, she has oft- 
en forgotten her meals. A single incident. illustrating 
this trait in her character is worth relating. She went 
out early one morning to visit a neighbor, promising 
to be at home to dinner. ‘The neighbor being absent, 
she requested to be shown into the library. Here 
she became so absorbed in her book, standing, with 
her bonnet unremoved, that the darkness of the com- 
ing night first reminded her that she had forgotten 
her meals, and expended the entire day in reading.” 
We now proceed to lay before the reader a few of 
the shorter effusions from this deeply engaging vol- 
ume. 
The annexed short poem was written in her fifteenth 
year. 
Shakspeare. 
Shakspeare ! “ with al] thy faults,” (and few have more,) 
*-T love thee still,” and still will con thee o’er. 
Heaven, in compassion to man’s erring heart, 
Gave thee of virtue—then, of vice a part, 
Lest we, in wonder here, should bow before thee, 
Break God’s commandment, worship, and adore thee : 
But admiration now, and sorruw join; 
His works we reverence, while we pity thine. 
The following was composed in the sixteenth year 
of ber age. 
The Prophecy. 
Let me gaze awhile on that marble brow, 
On that full, dark eye, on that cheek’s warm glow; 
Let me gaze for a moment, that, e’er L die, 
I may read thee, maiden, a prophecy. 
That brow may beam in glory awhile; 
That cheek may bloom, «nd that lip may smile ; 
That full, dark eye may brightly beam 
In life’s gay morn, in hope’s young dream ; 
But clouds shall darken that brew of snow, 
And sorrow blight thy bosom’s glow. 
1 know by that spirit so haughty and high, 
I know by that brightly flashing eve, 
That, maiden, there’s that within thy breast, 
Which hath marked thee out for a soul woblest ; 
The strife of love, with pride shall wring 
Thy youthful bosom’s tenderest string ; 
And the cup of sorrow, mingled for thee, 
Shall be drained to the dregs in agony. 
Yes, maiden, yes, I read in thine eye, 
A dark, and a doubtful prophecy. 
Thou shalt love, and that love shall be thy curse ; 
Thou wilt need no heavier, thou shalt feel nu worse. 
1 see the cloud and the tempest near; 
The voice of the troubled tide I hear; 
The torrent of sorrow, the sea of grief, 
The rushing waves of a wretched life ; 
Thy bosom’s bark on the surge I see, 
And, maiden, thy loved one 4s there with thee. 








Not astar in the heavens, nota light on the wave! 
Maiden, I’ve gazed on thine early grave. 

When I am cold, and the hand of Death 

Hath crowned my brow with an iey wreath ; 
When the dew bangs damp on this motionless lip ; 
When this eye is closed in its lung, last sleep, 
Then, maiden, pause, when tly heart beats high, 
And think on my last sad prophecy. 


There is much poetic merit as well as filial tender- 
ness in the next effusion, also written in her sixteenth 
year. 


To My Mother. 


Othou whose care sustained my infant years, 
And taught my prattling lip each note of love ; 
Whose svothing voice breathed comfort to my fears, 
And round my brow hope’s brightest garland wove ; 


To thee my lay is due, the simple song, 
Which Nature gave me at life’s opening day ; 
To thee these rude, these untaught strains belong, 
Whose heart indulgent will not spurn my lay. 


O say, amid this wilderness of life, 
What bosom would have throbbed like thine for me 2 
Who would have siniled responsive ?—who in grief, 
Would e’er have felt, and, feeling, grieved like thee ? 


Who would have guarded, with a falcon-eye, 
Each trembling footstep, or each sport of fear? 
Who would have marked my boson bounding high, 
And clasped me to her heart, with love’s bright tear ? 


Who would have hung around my sleepless couch, 
And fanned, with anxious hand, my baraing brow 2? 
Who would have fondly pressed my fevered lip, 
In all the agony of love and wo? 


None but a mother—none but one like thee, 
Whose bloow has faded in the midnight wateh ; 
Whose eye, for me, has lost its witchery, 
Whose form has felt disease’s mildew touch. 


Yes, thou hast lighted me to health and hife, 
By the bright lustre ef thy youthful bloom— 
Yes, thou hast wept so ofto’er every grief 
That wo hath traced thy brow with marks of gloom. 


O then, to thee, this rude and simple song, 

Which breathes of thankfulness and love for thee, 
To thee, my mother, shall this lay belong, 

Whose life is spent in toil and care for me. 


Her appreciation of the character of Byron, as 
shown in our next selection, evinces that, with all her 
love of poetry, her judgment and piety were not to 
be misled by the blaze of his erratic genius. 


Byron. 


His faults were great, his virtues less, 
His mind a burning lamp of Heaven; 

His talents were bestowed to bless, - 
But were as vainly lost as given. 


His was a harp of heavenly sound, 
The numbers wild, and bold, and clear; 
But ah! some demon, hovering round, 
Tuned its sweet chords to Sin and Fear. 


His was a mind of giant mould, 

Which grasped at all beneath the skies ; 
And his, a heart, so icy cold, 

That virtue in its recess dies. 


We can give place only to one more poem, and 
make choice of the following. 


Featsof Death. 


I have passed o’er the earth inthe darkness of night, 

L have walked the wild winds in the morning's broad light ; 
I have paused o’er the bower where the infant lay sleeping, 
And lve left the fond mother in sorrow und weeping. 


My pinion was spread, and the cold dew of night 
Which withers and moulders the flower in its light, 
Fell silently o’er the warm cheek in its glow, 

And J left it there blighted, and wasted, and low; 
I culled the fair bud, us it danced in its mirth, 

Aud Lleft it to moulder and fade on the earth. 


I paused o'er the valley, the glad sounds of joy 

Rose soft through the mist, and ascended on high ; 
The fairest were there, and I paused in my flight, 
And th deepcry of wailing broke wildly that night. 
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Istay not to gather the lone one to earth, 

I spare not the young in their gay dance of mirth, 
But ! sweep them all on to their home in the grave, 
I stop not to pity—I stay not save. 

From the copiousness of our extracts in this and 
our former notice, we have put it in our reader’s 
power to assume our place, and pronounce a critical 
opinion on the merits of the work before us. That 
its beauties are great and numerous, every one will al- 
low ; and though its faults are likewise numerous, 
yet the worst of them are only such as the mind 
naturally looks for in the effusions of so young a 
writer, and it must be a subject of admiration 
and wonder that they are so trivial and so few. 
Much depth of thought cannot be expected from 
the immature powers of a little girl, nor is depth 
of thought requisite to constitate poetry; but her 
strength of feeling, her delicate appreciation of the 
beautifal in nature and art, and the unstudied felicity 
of her language, rich with original imagery gathered 
by an observant eye,—all recommend this volume to 
every lover of song. 


The Literary Remains of the late Henry Neele. Au- 
thor of the “ Romance of History,” &c. Consisting 
of Lectures on English Poetry, Tales. and other 
Miscellaneous Pieces, in Prose and Verse. S8vo. 
New-York republished, 1829. J. & J. Harper. 

[SECOND NUTICE. } 
A NEAT republication of this work, which we formerly 
noticed at considerable length,” has just issued from 
the press of the publishers above named. Itis em- 
bellished with a lithographic portrait of the unfortu- 
nate author, and a fac simile of his hand-writing, which 
will both be viewed with melancholy interest. In 
glancing over the pages of this work again, our mind 
experiences renewed regret that the author should 
have put such a rash and early termination to a ca- 
reer which, had it been prolonged, could not have 
been otherwise than highly creditable to himself, and 
serviceable to his fellow-men. Possessed of genius 

in an unusual degree, and with faculties much im- 

proved by acquired learning, he wanted only that steady 

perseverance and equability which genius too often 
wants, to have raised his name to a very proud emi- 
nence among the literary worthies of his land. 

What he has left, though, for the most part, the ef- 
fusions of hurry and carelessness, entitle him to com- 
mendatory mention; and there are some pieces in 
the volume deserving of very high praise. As, how- 
ever, we have before expressed, with sufficient minute- 
ness of criticism, the respect in which we hold this 
volume, as well as the author’s great work, the Ro- 


mance of History, and the nature aod degree of ap- | 


probation to which he is entitled, there is no necessity 
of our consuming space, at the present time, with an 
iteration of our strictures. 

In addition to the selections, which we formerly 
made, we copy the following amusing article, as a 


sample of the kind of entertainment which the read-| 


er will derive from these Remains. 


A Young Family. 


«¢ You must know, most dear and courteous reader, | 


that Iam a bachelor: not an old one, Heaven forbid ! 
but one of whom the ladies say, ‘ What a pity it is 
that Mr. Wiggins does not marry !’ The fact is, | am 
sole lord of my hours, and of my limbs. If I stay out 
late, | need neither lie nor look sulky when I get home. 
I need not say, ‘My dear Peggy, I really was the 
first to come away -’ nor run the fearful alternative of 
either losing good company, or enduring a curtain 
lecture. Besides all this, | am not surrounded by a 
sweet young family : but of that ‘ anon, anon, Sir.’ 





* See page 243. 





“* Having thus introduced myself to your notice, al- 
low me to perform the same kind office for one of my 
friends. George Cheviot and [ were schoolfellows. 
He was neither very wise nor very rich; but he was 
merry, and good tempered: qualities which 1 could 
then better appreciate than the others, and which I 
am still heretical enough to think the most valuable 
of the quartette. He was moreover, ‘a tall fellow of 
his hands,’ and as brave asa lion ; and I, I don’t blush 
to own it, was a weak, puny chitling, and, as it is call- 
ed in school phraseology, wanted somebody to take 
my part. George, accordingly, fought my battles, 
while I wrote his exercises; and thus we became 
sworn associates. We played, and romped, and riot- 
ed together; and, like the Vicar of Wakefield’s par- 
ties, what we wanted in wit we made up in laughter ; 
which, after all, 1 still consider the better thing of the 
two. 

“ After leaving school, we both settled in the great 
city, until George who had a touch of the sentimental 
in his character, fell in love with, and married, a jour- 
ney-woman milliner ; the consequence of which was 
that all his friends cut him, and none of his family 
would go within a mile of his residence. For ny 
own part I make ita rule to cut all my friends as soon 
as they get married: | do not like the transformation 
of a merry, frank, sociable companion, into an im- 
portant family man. Neither do I like their inva- 
riable practice of laying every fault upon the shoul- 
ders of their bachelor acquaintances; for | have known 
more than one man, who, when rated by his amiable 
helpmate for his late hours, has excused himself by 
saying, ‘My dear, Mr. Wiggins would not let me 
come away.’ Notwithstanding the tenacity with 
which I usually adhere to this rule, | determined to 
make an exception in favor of poor George. His 
grandfather had been a butcher, and his father a 
master-carpenter, and it is therefore not surprising 
that his mother should be shocked at his demeaning 
himself so vastly. 1, however, who have always been 
of opinion that, in a free country like ours, a man has 
a right to make a fool of himself, if he chooses, look- 
ed atthe affair with different eyes, and we continued 
as warm and friendly as ever. Although | did not 
call at his house, we met at our usual places of resort ; 
and I found less difference in George than in most of 
my married acquaintances. He was, nevertheless 
constantly expatiating on the joys of a married life, 
| and especially of seeing a young family growing up 
‘about you; of “teaching the young idea how to 
shoot; and of watching the archness, the vivacity, 
and the simplicity of the pretty prattlers. One day 
when he was particularly eloquent on these topics, 
‘and I was as acquiescent and insincere as a man 
ought to be on such occasions, he extorted from mea 
promise to dine with him, that I might have the satis- 
faction of seeing him surrounded with his young fami- 
ly. 

“The appointed day arrived, and I was ushered 
‘into the presence of my friend, and his lady. She 
was dressed very finely, had a mincing air of gentility, 
and | should have thought her rather pretty, if no 
one had said any thing about her. In one corner of 
the room stood a crad'e, and close by it—no matter 
| wants socks, and caps, and ribands, were thrown 
about the room in ‘most admired disorder “9 the chim- 
|mey smoked; several panes of the window were 
| broken; and three or four squalid, dirty-faced child- 
ren were sprawling on the ground, and roaring very 
lustily. ‘ That is a sweet little fellow, Madam,’ said 
I;—Heaven forgive me for the lie!—pointing to a 
blear-eyed bloated-cheeked cupid in her arms. 

“és a girl, Sir,’ said she, bursting into a horse 
laugh ; ‘ yes ” she added, patting the bloated cheek 
aforesaid, ‘ and it is a girl, though he thought it was 


a boy, my pretty !’ 
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“This was the commencement of my baccalarean 
blunders, and the lady for some time regarded me 
with a contempt, which, had 1 mistaken her own sex, 
could hardly have been surpassed. 

“To recover myself from my confusion, I took a 
pinch of snuff; my friend and his wife begzed to par- 
ticipate in the contents of my box, which they had no 
sooner done, than every obstreperous urchin in the 
room roared out to be allowed to do the same. This 
petition was followed by a half angry altercation be- 
tween husband and wife, the former saying, ‘ Oh let 
them, pretty dears!’ and the latter, ‘Indeed they 
shallnot.’ The cause of indulgence, however, triumph- 
ed; and every dirty pug-nose inthe room, was speedi- 
ly made dirtier at the expense of my black rappee. 
The consequences may easily be guessed: a round 
of sneezing, snivelling, coughing, crying, and scold- 
ing, commenced, until the adventure was closed by a 
geueral wiping of eyes, and blowing of noses, through- 
out the apartment. For myself I did nothimg but 
commit blunders all the while | was in the house. 
Now my foot'was on the nose of one, and now my el- 
bow was in the eye of another ; and I could not stir 
an inch without being in danger of dislocating a boy’s 
neck, or fracturing a girl’s cranium. [ am afraid 
that I shall be thought a sad barbarian, for not being 
rapturously fond of children: but give me a cat, say I; 
I can play with that as long as I| please, and kick it 
out of the room when I'm tired of it. 

‘The announcement that dinner was ready reliev- 
ed me, at least for atime, from my many miseries. 
While descending the stairs, George whispered in my 
ear, asking me if [ did not think him the happiest fel- 
low in the world, to which I replied, “‘ My dear boy, 
I quite envy you.’ We sat down to table, and after 
many apologies from the lady, who hoped that I 
should find something to my liking, but who feared 
that her fare would be found but homely, as her time 
was so much occupied by her young family, the dish- 
es were uncovered. Whatever the dinner might be 
in fact, I found that it was intended to be considered 
avery good, and even a handsome one. The lady, 
who before her marriage had lived at the west end of 
the town, where she made shifts,—in more senses 
than one,—petticoats, and mantuas, in a garret, wish- 
ed to pass for a person of some taste and fashion. 
Accordingly, the table, instead of the ordinary viands 
which the Englishman delighteth to masticate, exhib- 
ited a profusion of would-be French and Italian dish- 
es. Of these l merely counterfeited to eat, excepting 
one or two; among which was a fricassee, for so my 
hostess styled a blue looking leg of a fowl, floating in 
a sea of dirty lard and salt butter, and a plate of maca- 
roni, so called, which tasted exceedingly like melted 
tallow. The best thing which I could get hold of, was 
a bottle of their Champagne, which was really very 
tolerable Perry. Our dinner, however did not pass 
over without the usual accompaniment of much up- 
roariousness from the room above, which the sweet 
young family continued to occupy, and Betty was 
every five minutes despatched from the diniug-room 
to stl! ‘the dreadful pother o’er our heads.’ 

“Lord Byron says,— 





a fine family’s a fine thing, 
Provided they don’t come in after dinner,” 

and J agree with him; especially in the proviso. At 
my friend George’s however, the young family was in- 
treduced with the dessert. The eldest, a wide mouth- 
ed, round shouldered girl, took possession of the bet- 
ter half of my chair; where she amused herself the 
greater part of the evening by picking cherries out of 
my plate, and spitting the stones into it. The sweet 
innocent whose sex | had aspersed, filled, and well 
filled, the arms of mamma; and two greedy, greasy 
boys stood one on each side of my worthy host. 





These contrived to entertain themselves in a variety 


of ways; putting their fingers into the preserves, 
drinking out of their father’s wine-glass; eating till 
their stomachs were crammed to satiety, and bellow- 
ing out bravely for more. As a variety, we were oc- 
casionally treated with crying, scolding, and threats 
of a whipping, which operation I at one time positive- 
lv expected to see performed in my presence. At 
length the lady and the ‘ family’ retired, and amidst 
boasting of his happiness on George’s part, and feli- 
citations on mine, we continued to ply the bottle. 
Rather to my surprise, I found that the port-wine was 
admirable, but poor George, as | afterward learned, 
had sent for two or three bottles from a neighboring 
tavern, for which he had paid an admirable price. 
After emptying the decanters on the table, | found 
that [ had had enough, and proposed joining the in- 
teresting domestic group up stairs. In consequence, 
however, of my friend being very pressing, and of 
my being ‘nothing loath,’ L consented that another 
bottle should be broached. The order to that effect 
being speedily communicated to Betty, she met it 
with the astounding reply, ‘There is no more, Sir.’ 
Although | told my friend that | was glad of it, and 
that I had drank quite sufficient, his chagrin was mani- 
fest. He assured me that although his wine cellar 
was exhausted, he had plenty of spirits and cigars, of 
which he proposed that we should immediately avail 
ourselves. To this, however, I positively objected, 
especially as | kew that the ci-devant journey-woman 
milliner, considered smoking ungenteel. 

“« IT have but little more to tell you; we adjourned 
to the tea-table, where nothing passed worth record- 
ing. The family was again introduced, for the pur- 
pose of kissing allvround, previous to their retirement 
tobed. ‘Kiss the gentleman, Amy,’ said the lady; 
‘and, Betty, wipe her face first; how can you take 
her to the gentleman in such a state?’ Betty having 
performed this very requisite operation, I underwent 
the required penance from one and all, with the he- 
roism of a martyr. Shortly afterwards | took leave 
of my worthy host and hostess, and experienced a 
heartfelt delight when I heard the door close behind 
me. I am not in the habit, like Sterne, of falling 
down on my knees in the streets, or clasping my 
hands with delight ina crowded highway. Still I 
could not help feeling, that few as were my positive 
causes of rejoicing, [ was not devoid of some negative 
ones ; and above all, | felicitated myself, that | was 
not the happiest fellow in the world; that I had nol 
married a journey-woman milliner; and that I was 
not blessed with a sweet young family: as my recent 
experience of the latter comfort had induced me to 
think that king Herod was really not quite so cruel as 
1 had hitherto considered him.” 

The volume before us contains a great variety of 
miscellaneous effusions, all of them pleasing, and ma- 
ny of them excellent, and it may be very honestly 
commended to the patronage of the lovers of light 
literature. 








TALE. 


THe SQuaTrTer. 
A Tale by a Country Schoolmaster. 
CHAPTER V. 


Sentinel. He dies at sunrise. 

Rolla. Ha!—then 1 am come in time.—Pizzaro. 
Davin, the person spoken of in the last chapter as 
having been drawn by the report of the musket, to the 
spot where the murder of the unfortunate Thornton 
took place, was a gardener, who for several weeks had 
been in the employment of Woodville. Previous to 
the latter returning to his house, he had given orders 
to this man to arouse Mungo from his slumbers, and 
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assist him in conveying the body to the neighboring 
village. This disagreeable office was undertaken with 
much trepidation by the rustic, whose untutored mind 
seemed to shrink with superstitious fear from contact 
with the bloody corse. The orders of his master, 
however, were not to be disobeyed ; and, accordingly, 
he and the honest Mungo,—who, awakened from a 
deep sleep, had listened with horror to the incoherent 
story, as it fell from the quivering lips of David—rais- 
ed the body to their shoulders. v 

along the road, neither of them, for sometime, inter- 
rupted the silence of the night with a single observa- 
tion; but at length, after several attempts to clear his 
throat, David, in a low and tremulous voice, address- 
ed his companion. 

‘* Mungo,” said he, ‘(did you hear the quarrel.” 

“What quarrel?” anxiously inquired the black, 
whose mind had been engaged in conjecturing the 
perpetrator of the deed. 

In answer to this, David related the circumstance 
of Thornton’s visit, with as much of the conversation 
that ensued as reached his ears in the kitchen, aad the 
subsequent scuffle which tock place. ‘“ Very soon 


after this,’’ continued he, “I heard the report of the | 


musket, and running towards the place, J saw the dead 
body stretched out upon the ground, and Mr. Wood- 
ville himself stooping over it.”’ 

The speaker here paused, as if expecting some an- 
swering observation from Mungo, but the latter was 
too much engrossed by the thoughts which this intel- 
ligence excited to make any reply. After proceeding 
a little further in silence, David again spoke, but still 
in a low and trembling voice. 

‘« Mungo,” he said, ‘‘ who do you think did this ?” 

“Tink,” said Mungo, ‘“‘why some of dem ’ere 
rough alley rascals that have been hanging around 
him ever since he come from sea.’ But there was 
something in Mungo’s heart that whispered a contra- 
diction to this supposition ; though he would not for 
the world have breathed his half formed suspicion 
even to the winds. 

“ He boasted much, Mungo,” again said the falter- 
ing David, in a half whisper, “of a large sum of 
money that he had in his pocket. I hope it may be 
about him yet.” 

‘« And if it taint,” answered Mungo with something 
like vivacity, as a thought passed through his mind, 
‘why it only proves the more sartain that some of dem 
ere high-flyers he kept company with did it; for you 
see ” and here he made a pause, but directly af- 
ter resumed, ‘‘If it was in a quarrel he was killed, he 
would’nt be robbed.” 

“Do you think it was in a quarrel?” asked his 
companion quickly. 

“J don’t know what to tink,” answered Mungo, in 
a sullen tone, and continued to walk on in silence. 
Soon after this they reached the village, when pro- 
ceeding directly to the tavern, they deposited their 
burden on a large table in the bar-room. 

My readers can readily imagine the consternation 
which this occurrence produced in the little com- 
munity of the village. The news spread rapidly 
from house to house, and many minutes had not 
elapsed before a great part of the inhabitants were 
assembled together at the tavern, to view the corpse 
of the man whom they had recently seen staggering 
forth with hatred in his heart and curses on histongue. 
Though, while living, he was generally despised, yet 
there were many who now, that he had come to such 
a timeless end, remembered only the best traits in his 
character, and some who was ready to extol him for 
virtues which he never possessed. The imperfect 
narrative of David, wrung from him word by word, 
and the still more obscure story of Mungo, who, from 
a cause which the reader will appreciate was afraid to 
speak on the subject, were calculated to aggravate, 





As they trudged 


|rather than diminish the suspicions of the assem- 
blage, and various were the conjectures and surmises 
to which they gave rise. On examining the pockets 
of the deceased, it was discovered that they had been 
rifled of his pocket-book, and all remembered that 
the unfortunate victim had that day received a large 
sum of money. Fora while no one dared to express 
his suspicions except by doubtful inuendoes. But as 
the company grew more and more excited, their re- 
serve gradually gave way, and they at length began 
to ask questions and make observations, which plainly 
indicated which way their conjectures tended. One 
of the busiest individuals in the group was a small 
thin man, of sandy complexion, red hair, and small, 
quick hazle eyes, who moved about the room from 
one group of individuals to another, conveying by 
whispers, shrugs, and nods, the suspicions which he 
dared not openly avow. He was a lawyer, who had 
/recently established himself in the village, in opposi- 
tion to Woodville, whom he secretly hated on account 
of his superior popularity. 

“1 believe,” said he, speaking in an under voice to 
one of the dissipated roisterers who, for sometime 
past, had been Thornton’s constant and ouly compan- 
ions—‘‘ I believe that Mr. Woodville was cut off by his 
uncle without a shilling.” 

“Yes,” answered the red-faced swaggerer, to whom 
the remark was addressed ; “ but if a certain pocket- 
| book has fallen into a certain person’s hands, he'll be 
rich enough yet, and no thanks to old Thornton.” 

*‘Did’nt David say something about a quarrel be- 
tween his master, and your late friend?” again asked 
the lawyer, in an insinuating tone. 

‘He beat him, and turned him out of his house, 
and then taking down his gun, followed after him. 
When David heard the report, he ran out to see what 
was the matter, and found his master searchimg poor 
Jack’s pockets. I tell you what, Mr. Quirk, this bu- 
siness ought to be seen into.” 

“It ought indeed !”” said the lawyer with an omin- 
ousshrug. “I can’t believe that Woodville is a 
but as you say, it ought to be looked into.” And so 
saying, he turned away to another group. 

It would be tedious to dwell on the progress of sus- 
picion in the minds of the inhabitants of Woodville’s 
native village; and therefore we will only say, that 
| from vague and indistinct apprehensions that Thorn- 

ton might have come to his death in the course of a 
quarrel with that exemplary young man, they at last 
| began to fear, and many to believe, that the latter had 
| been wrought upon, by the desire of possessing him- 
| self of the large sum of money which the deceased 
| was known te have had about him, to commit the 
dreadful crime of murder. A warrant for his appre- 
hension was immediately taken out, and before the 
| day dawned, a party reached his house for the pur- 

pose of arresting the supposed offender against the 
‘laws. The surprise of Woodville, ween he was 
| awakened by Mungo, whose anxiety had led him to 
| hover about the village, until he learned the nature of 
the proceedings that were to be instituted, may be 
readily imagined. 

“Wake, massa!” cried the faithful domestic. 
“Wake up quick! the constable coming to ‘rest you, 
massa. For God’s sake getup.” 

Woodville started to his feet; but even had he been 
disposed to avoid his accusers, he could not have done 
so; forso great had been the expedition of Lawyer 
Quirk in furnishing the necessary papers, that the of- 
ficers, with a crew of village rabble in their train, 
were thundering at the door before Mungo had suc- 
ceeded in arousing bis master from the deep sleep im- 
to which he had at last fallen after the agitation of 
the previous evening. He however manifested no 
disposition to avoid the investigation; but on the 
contrary seemed anxious to afford every facility. He 
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drew from the drawer where it had been deposited 
the pocket-book of the deceased, and the countenance 
of the officer fell as he placed it in his hands. The 
bloody cravat was also found in the course of the 
search, and these two articles of evidence seemed at 
once to establish the guilt of the prisoner. On the 
strength of these, and several other corroborating 
circumstances,—such as the well known rivalry of the 
cousins, their former quarrel, the visit of the deceas- 
ed onthe previous day with the avowed purpose of 
hostility, —Woodville, notwithstanding the excellence 
of his character, was fully committed fur trial. 

The important day at length arrived, and the court 
was thronged beyond all former preeedent. The in- 
vestigation was long and minute ; and many items of 
evidence transpired which seemed to place the guilt of 
Woodville beyond the possibility of doubt. 





of our hero at being entirely omitted in the will of his 
uncle, had been frequently expressed, and was there- 
fore susceptible of easy proof; and the visit of the de- 
ceased, the scuffle that ensued, and the wound which 
he received in his side, were also all proved on the one 
side, and admitted on the otber. 

But the most important evidence was that of the 
gardener whom we have already several times had 
occasion to mention. Since he had been taken into 
custody as a witness in the important cause which was 
now under trial, he had suffered much from sickness ; 
and when he mounted the stand he trembled like an 
aspen leaf, from the effects of his debility. His face 
was also ashy pale, and his voice so low and husky 
that it was with difficulty he could be understood. 
His statement, however, was clear and connected, and 
the ingenious cross examination of the lawyer who con- 
ducted the defence, failed to invalidate it in any par- 
ticular. Indeed the greater part of his testimony 
the prisoner himself admitted to be true. For some 
time previous tothe murder of Thornton, he had been 
employed in the family of the accused, and had been 
treated with such kindness as had rendered him much 
attached to his master. On the evening of the dread- 
ful occurrence, he was sitting in the kitchen and over- 
heard much of the quarrel which took place in the 
adjoining room. In the course of the altercation the 
deceased had boasted much of the large sums of mo- 
ney which he had about him, and several times re- 
proached his cousin with his poverty. When the 
quarrel finally terminated by the expulsion of the in- 
truder. he had left the house with the purpose of visit- 
ing the stable, and shaking down some hay for the 
horses, when it was his intention, he stated, to return 
and gotobed. He had accomplished the first part of 
his object, and was closing the stable door, when the 
report of a musket ata little distance startled him, 
and drew him towards the spot. As he approached 
cautiously through the thick grove of trees which oc- 
cupied the space between the stable and the scene of 
the murder, he beheld, in the light of the moon, which 
was shining brightly down from an unclouded sky, the 
deceased stretched out upon the ground, and writhing 
inthe agony of death. His master was kneeling beside 
him, apparently endeavoring to hold him down. 
With a stealthy step he had by this time drawn very 
near the spot, and distinctly heard the dying man ex- 
claim, in a faint voice, ‘‘ Woodville, I forgive you—I 
have deserved this at your hands!” Terrified at the 
occurrence, he was hastily retreating, when his master 
rushed into the thicket and seized him by the throat. 
Fearful that his life might also be sacrificed if he con- 
fessed any knowledge of the murder, he told his mas- 
ter that he had just reached the spot, drawn thither 
by the report of fire-arms. On saying this, his master 


exclaimed, that some villain had murdered Thorn- 
ton, and returning to the body, repossessed him- 


The hos- | 
tility which had for a long time existed between him | 
and his cousin was known to all; the disappointment , 


self of a handkerchief, with which he said he had 
been endeavoring to staunch the blood of the wretch- 
ed victim. He also stated that on his return to the 
house he had examined the fowling-piece, which he 
found suspended in its usual place over the kitch- 
en fire, and was much surprised to perceive that it 
had been recently discharged. He had fired it off 
himself, in the course of the afternoon, at a hawk, 
and after carefully reloading it, had returned it to its 
place. (The fact of its having been discharged was 
also attested by other witnesses.) 

This is the substance of the evidence which was 
laid before the court by David Riley, the name of the 
gardener ; and it was listened to from first to last 
with breathless atteation. | remember the day as 
well as if it were yesterday; and indeed the scene 
| was one of such intense interest that no one of the nu- 
merous assemblage that was present can ever forget 
it. Every body respected, and many loved William 
| Woodville ; and deep was the regret which every one 
/experienced at the awful strength of the circumstan- 
|ces adduced against him. Whatever ingenuity, sharp- 
ened by affection, could suggest, was resorted to by 
his counsel—and, as the reader already knows, was 
resorted to in vain. The progress of the investiga- 
tion was a number of times interrupted by the sobs of 
poor Mungo, who could not repress his audible grief, 
as circumstance after circumstance was adduced 
against his master. He however maintained to the 
last his entire belief in his innocence. During the 
whole trial, Eleanor sat a breathless auditor of the 
proceedings, and whatever may have been her feel- 
ings—and they were no doubt poignant enough—ex- 
hibited no outward evidence of agitation. She was 
very pale, indeed; and the most careless eye could 
see that her face had lost much of its beautiful round- 
ness as well as bloom. But she spoke not, she sighed 
not, and not a tear suffused her large and eloquent 
eyes, which seemed almost bursting from her head 
with the intensity of her gaze. At length it came to 
the summing up; and here again, ingenuity and elo 
quence—but all in vain—were exerted in behalf of the 
prisoner. There was not a dry eye in the whole 
court; and the voice of the judge, when he charged 
the jury, was hoarse with emotion. They retired. 
Eleanor still continued to gaze, motionless and mute 
as astatue. She did not dare to trust herself to look 
at her husband ; and he—- I never saw mortal man 
behave more nobly. Calm, erect, and composed, 
one would not have judged that he was before a crim- 
inal tribunal on a question of life and death. His coun- 
tenance was expressive of sadness, but the most cu- 
rious eye could read nothing indicative of fear or 
guilt. He knew that he stood upon the crumbling 
edge of an awful precipice ; but he seemed like one 
who, upborne by conscious innocence, was determin- 
ed to meet his destiny in such a manner as should 
command the respect of even those who believed him 
guilty. 

Not many minutes of dreadful suspense elapsed 
(though I well remember it seemed an hour to me— 
what must it have seemed to poor Eleanor ?) before 
the jury returned into the room. There was con- 
siderable bustling and crowding to the bar as they 
entered, and then, for the first time, I perceived a 
slight change in the countenance of Eleanor. Her 
face grew paler than it was before, and the blood to- 
tally forsook her lips, which slightly quivered with 
some irrepressible emotion. It subsided, with the 
noise, into that deep and motionless interest which 
seemed to chain all her faculties, and her eye rested 
on the judge with a fixedness of expression, so pierc- 
ing, so intense, that it seemed as if her whole soul 
were in that gaze. A slight shudder passed over the 
judge as his trembling fingers fumbled at the paper, 
which the foreman of the jury had handed to him, and 
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he seemed to be making a great internal effort to re- 
gain nis composure and nerve himself for his heat 
duty. At length the unfolded paper lay open before 
him, and he began to read, but in a voice so slow and 
so carefully modulated, that it was evident to allwhat 
a struggle his feelings were undergoing. ‘ We find 
the prisoner, William Woodville, guilly.”” The words 
had scarcely left his lips, when a shriek rang through | 
the apartment, so piercing, so shrill, that it seems | 
sounding in my ears this very minute, All eyes,—and | 
many of them streaming with tears—were turned in 
the direction of the sound, which had burst from 
Eleanor’s anguished heart. As the judge began to 
read the verdict, she rose gradually from her seat, as 
if attracted by the power of a charmer—slowly and 
gradually she rose, while the veins in her high pale | 
forehead swelled up like whip cords—and when the 
word “ guilty” struck ou her ear, the emotions of her 
breast, subdued aud kept down till nature could en- 
dure no more, burst out in that piercing cry, as she 
uttered which, she tottered towards the bench ; but her 
strength failed her before she reached it, and she 
sunk down in temporary death upon the floor. 

I have several times undertaken to shorten my sto- 
ry; yet I continue to dwell on its incidents with a 
prolixity which must be very tiresome to my readers, 
and which they can only excuse on the score of my 
being an old man, whose world is now the world of 
memory. As I was an eye-witness of the occurrence 
which I relate, | can scarcely avoid being particular ; 
but I feel | am not doing justice to my young readers, 
who cannot be expected to have that interest for 
William and Eleanor that IT had, and, of course, can- 
not relish my circumstantiality. [will therefore pass 
hastily over intermediate events, and come with 
all possible despatch to the conclusion of my narra- 
tive. I might, however,—notwithstadding my loving 
regard for the reader, if the editor of the Critic had 
not forewarned me that [| must bring my story toa 
conclusion in the present number—I might, I say, re- 
late a few other circumstances connected with this 
trial, which, if they proved but a tenth part as inter- 
esting in my narration, as they did to every body in 
that part of the country when they happened, would 
amply repay the time that the perusal would occupy. 
But as there is not space for these, they must necessa- 
rily be omitted. Lwilltherefore not attempt to des- 
cribe the anguish of the venerable old father of Elea- | 
nor, and how he bent over her insensible form, crying 
out, “my child ! my child! Father of Mercies, give my 
old heart strength to bear "> Twill 








this heavy hour! 
not portray the broken hearted efforts of William to | 
maintain his outward composure, as he raised his love- 
ly and unconscious wife from the floor, and endeav- 
ored to call her back to this wretched life. Nor willl 
endeavor to paint the affliction of poor Mungo, who 
with a hoarse voice and streaming eyes, addressed 
the judge, imploring mercy for “ his de ar massa,”’ and 
offering to go to prison in his stead. These circum- 
stances I leave to the reader’s imagination. 

After Eleanor had been conveyed from court, and 
composure was insome degree restored, the judge 
proceeded to pronounce sentence of death upon Wil- 
liam, who listened to his fate with a modest firmness | 
that made him more than ever an object of interest, | 
He was then removed to prison, and as he was about | 
entering its door, a crowd of the inhabitants, young 
and old, some that had known him from his infancy, 
and some that had been his playmates at school, press- 
ed forward to grasp him once more by the hand, show- 
ing by this mute act—for few of them were able to 
accompany it with words—their undiminished re- 
gard, although they believed that in a moment of un- 
governable passion, excited by an insult which no 
man could have borne, he had imbrued his hands in a 
fellow’s blood. As for the robbery, William’s own 








every heart sincerely sympathised. 
| kindness were alike ineffectual, 


account of the manner in which he became possessed 
of the pocket-book was generally believed. 

The prison of the village was a wooden edifice ; 
but the apartment in which William Woodville was 
confined was strongly secured with iron bolts, and the 
single window that opened into it was guarded with 
huge iron bars. It had been anticipated, ant | may 
say hoped, by many of the inhabitants that he would 
be enabled, previous to the day appointed for execu- 
tion, to make his eécape ; and there were not many 
persons in that part ofthe country who would not 
have been willing to facilitate such an occurrence. 
One of the few, however, who were anxious that the 
sentence of the law should not be frustrated, was the 
jailer. He was a coarse, vulgar man, who had been 
a participant in many of the wild adventures of 
Thornton, and a sharer in his midnight carousals ; and 
he now looked upon the prisoner in his custody with 
an eye of personal enmity, for having deprived him 
of asource from which he had contrived to draw a 
a large accession to his proper income. This feeling 
was kept alive by the artful insinuations of Quirk, 
who hated Woodville more than ever on account of 
the general sympathy manifested for him; and the 
consequence was that our unfortunate hero was guard- 
ed with a degree of vigilance that seemed to preclude 
all hopes of his being enabled to elude his fate. 

From the time that the door of his master’s cell 
was first closed on him, untila few days previous to 
that when he was to yield his life'to the violated laws 
of his country, Mungo had been a constant Visiter at 
the grate, supplying the prisoner, at the promptings of 
an affection which was increased, not lessened, by 
the awful circumstances in which he stood, every 
comfort that his contracted situation admitted. El- 
eanor had wrung an unwilling assent from the jailer 
to visit her husband in his narrow abode, and, for 
several weeks scarcely quitted him for a moment. 
Bat, agitated beyond his strength by the circumstan- 
ces in which his darling daughter, and almost equally 
beloved son, were placed, a fever had at length fast- 
ened on her parent, which soon increased to such an 
alarming degree as to require the constant presence 
of his child at his bed-side. Every attention that 
kindness or affection could suggest was rendered to 
the gdod old man. who was reverenced and loved by 
all his flock, and with whose sufferings under the pe- 
culiarly heavy dispensation that bad fallen on him, 
But skill and 
and on the evening 
but one preceding the fatal day, be breathed his last, 
thus inflicting another heavy blow on poor Eleanor’s la- 


' cerated heart. The funeral took place on the following 


rnoon, and the sod was no sooner laid over his 
besom, than his afflicted child again sought the cell 
where her almost idolized partner was wearing away his 
few and numbered hours. We will there leave them 
together in the holy communion of wedded hearts, 
and ask the reader to accompany us in another di- 
rection, 

It was at a point of land four or five miles from the 
village, that about an hour after sunset, when twilight 
had wrapped all things in a mantle of dusky g rray, 
a boat with three persons in it might have “been 
seen pulling silently into the mouth of a little inlet 
which ran far into the land, in a secluded spot, where 
there were but few habitations. On the opposite side 
of the Sound, the light house shed a dim gleam through 
the hazy atmosphere, and about midway of the broad 
sheet of water the white sails of a number of vessels 
were indistinctly seen, as they bounded merrily on 
their course before a fresh and favoring breeze. 
When the boat reached a certain situation, which 
seemed to be pointed out to the rowers by the person 
who satin the stern-sheets, they a'tered their course 
and stood in for the shore. As soon as the keel grat- 
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ed on the sandy bottom, the same person sprang to 
land, and after saying a few words to the boatmen, 
in a low and cautious tone, began rapidly to ascend 
the bank that skirted the inlet, and was immediately 
lost to sight in the thick shade of the oaks and chest- 
nut trees that grew upon its summit. 

Two or three hours passed away. The inhabitants 
of the village had many of them retired to rest, buta 
few were still standing about in groups, conversing on 
the awful event which was to take place on the mor- 
row. Amongst them, the thin, shrivelled little law- 
yer, witha quick, restless step, was to be seen, gliding | 
from one knot of persons to another, and ever and 
anon Casting a suspicious look on the prison, as if he | 
was afraid that its inmate would yet escape. The, 
clock of the village church had struck the hour ten, | 
and the number of loiterers was rapidly diminishing, | 
when the same individual whom we lately saw leave 
the boat, emerged from the woods, and approaching 
the jail in such a direction as that an intervening house 
screened him from observation, stule cautiously into 
the deep shadow which it threw upon the ground, and 
sluuk closely down under the projection of the porch, | 
as if awaiting to eflect some secret object. He. 
had not been lying there in his crouching position 
many minutes, when a cry of fire resounded through 
the village, and a broad burst of light threw a flick- | 
ering gleam on every object in the neighborhood. 

“Lawyer Quirk’s new house is on fire!’ roared | 
twenty voices, and the clattering of feet resounded 
through the street, as the inhabitants, drawn off by 
this new object of attention, rushed to the scene of, 
the conflagration. 

it was indeed true. The pettifogger, anticipating a 
great increase of business now that his rival was re- 
moved, had been for sometime passed engaged in 
erecting a building, of a size and structure commen- 
surate, as he thought, with his growing importance. 
When the cry of fire struck on his ears, he turn- 
ed quickly around, and to his utter consternation be- 
held the fabric, in the erection of which he had lav- 
ished all the resources he could command, wrapt in 
one bright sheet of flames. With eager haste he rushed 
towards the spot, calling, as he passed close by the 
jailer, (who was sitting before the prison door with his 
bunch of keys in his hand) to follow, and render what 
assistance he could. 

‘ For God’s sake, Grasp,” roared he, “ come along 
and help to put out the fire.” 

The surly and stolidkeeper rose from his seat, and 
moved slowly forward, being naturally of such an in- 
dolent and lethargic habit that not even this occur- 
reace could arouse him into activity. 

“Quick, quick! or we shall be too late,’’ cried the 
lawyer in a hoarse voice. ‘“ Heaven and earth!” 
again ejaculated he, ‘ the fire has burst through the 
roof!” 

Urged into greater speed by the sight of the rapid- 
ly increasing flames, which now towered in a high 
and revolving column through the air, Grasp trotted 
along towards the conflagration, leaving the prisoner 
over whom he had so long watched with an untiring 
eye, totally unguarded, except by the bolts and bars 
of his cell. For a while the opening and shutting of 
doors, and the rattling of feet through the village 
street, rendered it unsafe for the stranger to leave his 
concealment; but these sounds soon subsided, and in 
a shorttime nothing was heard but the roar of the 
flames, and the distant cries of the populace who 
were striving with ineffectual labor to extinguish it. 
When the footsteps of the tardiest villager had ceased 
to strike on his ear, the crouching figure rose from 
his recumbent posture, and gliding into the moonlight, 
passed quickly around the end of the prison remotest 
from the fire, and darted through the open door of 
the jail. Inamoment more he was atthe low strong 





door of the cell in which Woodville was confined. 
His hand trembled as he drew alarge bunch of keys 
from his pocket, and began to try them, one by one, 
in thelock, After a number of unsuccessful attempts, 
one of them was at length found, which by a great ef- 
fort of strength he succeeded in thrusting into the 
key-hole. But he in vain applied his strength to turn 
it—the wards did not fit; and after tugging and 
sweating in agony of mind for several minutes, he 
found that to draw it out again was equally in vain. 
His forcible attempts had injured some part of the in- 
ternal construction of the lock, and to turn the key 
or extricate it was utterly impossible. The eyes of 
the poor fellow rolled around with an expression of the 
utmost anguish, and large drops of perspiration roll- 
ed down his brow. Atthis moment the moon broke 
froma dark cloud that had passed over it, and shining in- 
to the hall,of the prison, the light fell on an axe that 
stood leaning against the wall in a corner. 

“Tank God!” cried Mungo (for it was no other 
than he) “Tank God!” cried he, as this object met 
his view, “I'll clear himyet. Massa,”’ said he, whis- 
pering in a hoarse voice through the door, ‘ hab 
courage, Massa! Mungo’ll stave de door open.” 

Drawing back the axe with the manner and in the 
attitude of a practiced woodman, his blows fell fast 
and heavy onthe unyielding barrier, which answered 
with such a sound as made the honest negro fear lest 
it should reach the ears of the distant jailer. But 
there was no alternative, and he renewed his efforts. 
At length the bolts by which the lock was fastened to 
the wood began to give way. 

“ Courage, courage ! Massa,” cried Mungo, whose 
hopes began to revive, and whose strength seemed to 
increase at every blow. Atlast, exerting a power 
ful effort, he struck the edge of the axe with the pre- 
cision of one who well understood the instrument he 
was using, directly between the lock and the wood: 
sparks of fire snapped out from the collission, and the 
severed iron fell heavily to the floor. In an instant, 
Mungo threw open the door, and, his ebony counten- 
ance fairly glistening with joy, sprang into the cell, 
and grasped his master stoutly by the hand. 

‘Come, massa, come,” he cried; *‘ dere is no time 
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to be los’. z 

The astonishment of Woodville, and the agitation of 
Eleanor scarcely permitted them to speak ; and Mun- 
go too well knew the value of time in their present 
fearful predicament to allow them an opportunity for 
parley. The voices of some of the returning villagers 
reached his ears, quickened as they were by aflection- 
ate apprehension for his master, and therefore, not wait- 
ing to give any explanation, he seized the trembling 
Eleanor in his arms, and bidding our hero follow him, 
rushed hastily out of the prison, and darted along 
the little by-path towards the woods from which we 
lately saw him issue, when reaching the deep shadow 
which the lofty branches of the trees cast over the 
earth, they were quickly lost to sight. 

‘¢] wonder,” said one of the boatmen, who had re- 
mained Waiting inthe cove Which we before described,— 
‘| wonder if that snow-ball is ever coming back.” 

‘1 don’t understand these doings at all,”’ answered 
his companion. ‘There’s been the Nancy, with as 
fair a breeze as ever filled a topsail, standing off and 
on these four hours, waiting for that cursed piece of 
Indian ink. The whole business is too high dic’ for 
me—but we must ‘bey orders if we break owners, | 
’spose.”’ 

“Hark!” interrupted the other, “I hear the rat- 
tling of wheels.”’ 

The sound of a carriage rapidly approaching now 
broke the silence of the night, and in a moment after, 
a wagon drawn by two horses, driven along with such 
rapidity that it seemed to the sailers, who, of course, 
could be expected to know very little of horsemanship, 
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that they must inevitably be dashed against the | known to the inhabitants of Edgarton, and many of 
trees, came rattling towards the boat. But Mungo| them had assembled, towards the close of the after- 
well knew the fiery horses he was guiding, and with-| noon, around the door of the post-office, the upper 
out suffering them to slacken their speed, threaded the | part of which was occupied by the magistrate betore 
mazes of the stately forest with a certainty of eye| whom the examination was expected to take place. 





and dexterity of hand, that would have done credit | 
to a charioteer at the Olympic games. But a few 


minutes went by, before the foaming steeds were | 


drawn up on the edge of the bank, and the inmates of 
the wagon descended to the boat. ‘ Shove off!” said 
Mungo, as he sprang down the declivity and leaped 
into the bows of the boat, after having released the 
horses from the wagon and stripped the harness from 
their backs. 

The sailers, glad that their disagreeable detention 
was at length terminated, obeyed the order withalacrity, 
and letting fall their oars, gave way with lusty arms, and 
in a few moments were alongside a brig that had been 
all the evening backing and filling opposite to the in- 
let we have mentioned. The captain stood at the 
gangway to receive the expected passengers, and as 
soon as they were on board, gave the necessary or- 
ders, and put his vessel off before the wind. 

It would be slighting the reader’s discernment to 
suppose he does not comprehend, without any expla- 
nation, the movements of Mungo. During the three 
days that he had not paid his accustomed visits at the 
grate of the prison, he had been absentin the neigh- 
boring city, disposing of his master’s moveable ef- 
fects. The plan which he had formed for the deliver- 
ance of the prisoner he communicated to no one— 
noteven Woodville, determined not to excite hopes, 
which it might not be in his power to realize. After 
obtaining a considerable sum of money from the sale 
of various ornaments and other portable articles be- 
longing to William and Eleanor, and which he had 
laid hold of with an unscrupulous hand, he next pro- 
ceeded to bargain*for their passage to New-Orleans in 
the vessel which we have seen them reach. In the 
management of this negotiation he exhibited so much 
adroitness, that the captain never knew, to the end of 
his life, which was terminated by the yellow fever 
shortly after he reached his destination, who were the 
passengers whom he had thus curiously received on 
board. Previous to their reaching the vessel, our he- 
ro was givento understand the character that Le would 
have to assume, by Mungo’s addressing him as ‘‘ Mas- 
sa Wilson,” a name which as the reader is aware, he 
continued afterwards tobe known by. The young 
sister of William, of whom we have made but slight 
mention, as she was but a little girl at this time, was 
also included in the plan of flight; and Mungo had 
taken care to place in the wagon several trunks and 
boxes, containing the most valuable part of poor El- 
eanor’s wardrobe. 

On the events of their voyage to New-Orleans, and 
the subsequent hardships and privations which they 
encountered until they reached the village of Edgar- 
ton, I must not dwell. With the history of poor 
Woodville, or as we have heretofore called him, Wil- 
son, after that period the reader is already 
acquainted. We now pause, to resume in another 
chapter the broken thread of our narrative. 





CHAPTER VI. 

“‘ For seven long years I’ve borne this load of guilt— 

This gnawing consciousness of dreadful crime. 

1 now tear off the mask, and stand before you 

A self-acknowledged wretch. My lord, release 

Yon guiltlessman. ’Twas | that struck the blow.” 

Old Play. 
From this long retrospective narrative, I now return 
to the scene and time of the former part of my story. 
It was near evening when lawyer Facias and Buck- 

horn reached the village with their prisoner. Not- 
withstanding the secresy he had endeavored to pre- 
serve, the object of his ride had become generally 


26a. 





The clattering of horses’ feet at length announced the 
approach of the murderer, as the crowd was already 
disposed to consider Woodville, and every one pre- 
tended to see, as our hero dismounted and followed 
the attendants into the apartment of the magistrate, 
evident signs of guilt in his countenance. ‘They had 
scarcely reached the room, into which the whole group 
also rushed, impelled by the irrepressible curiosity 
which menalways feel on such occasions, before the rat- 
tling of a wagon was heard as it came furiously driving 
down the road, and presently after the crowd gave way 
(oadmit the entrance of Eleanorand Susan. ‘The agi- 
tated wife seemed hardly able to reach the chair which 
Buckhorn placed for her, but William sprang to her 
side, and in a low calm voice endeavored to sooth the 
perturbation of her feelings. ‘The emotions of her 
agonized bosom were of too wild and disordered a 
kind to be easily allayed; she made a strong but in- 
effectual effort to regain composure, and, as she 
dropped exhausted into the seat, there was not a heart 
in the assemblage that did not sincerely sympathize 
with her affliction. 

As soon as order was established in the apartment, 
the examination commenced. The industry of Fa- 
cias had enabled him to gather many circumstances of 
proof that the prisoner was no other than the convict- 
ed murderer, Woodville; but as the reader is ac- 
quainted with these, it would be entirely useless to re- 
peatthem. It is sufficient to say that they carried 
conviction to every mind, the more especially as they 
were not contradicted by the accused, who plainly 
saw that his dreadful secret was laid bare, and that 
denial would be of no avail. Indeed before the law- 
yer had finished the enumeration of the circumstanc- 
es by which he sought to establish his charge, William 
interrupted the proceedings, by acknowledging that 
he was no other than the unhappy man who had been 
convicted seven years before of the murder of Thorn- 
ton. He concluded, however, with the most solemn 
protestations of his entire innocence of the crime, and 
expressed his belief that heaven would yet interpose 
to save him from an ignominious death. 

Further investigation being rendered unnecessa- 
ry by the voluntary confession, the magistrate pro- 
ceeded to sign the commitment, which was hand- 
ed to the attending constables, with orders to con- 
vey the prisoner to the jail. So deeply impres- 
sed were the minds of all with the guilt of poor 
Woodville, that his firm and composed manner, 
instead of operating in his favor, was set down to 
the score of hardened iniquity, and his solemn de- 
claration of his innocence was looked upon merely as 
a trick to move them to compassion. The constables 
stepped eagerly forward to discharge their office, and 
seizing William hy the collar, rudely dragged him 
towards the door. His wife had rushed into his arms, 
and now as they wereabout to separate her from him, 
implored the magistrate, in an agony of tears, to 
have compassion on her husband. 

‘He is guiltless,” she cried; “* heaven knows he 
is guiltless ! Mercy, mercy, mercy!” she frautically 
exclaimed, as the officers regardless of her entreaties 
again endeavored to tear her from her partner. 

The magistrate was a compassionate man, and his 
heart bled for her; but his hard duty compelled him 
to turn a deaf ear to her supplications, and in a mild 
voice he told her that it was not in his power to avert 
the sentence of thelaw. The crowd paused when the 
magistrate commenced speaking, and listened to bis 
words with respectful silence. 

“He tells you truth,” whispered William, ina low 
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and soothing tone, “he tells you truth, my dear EL 
eanor; but let your trust be in the power that has 
hitherto shielded me from an undeserved sentence, 


and will yet stretch forth his arm to rescue the guilt- 
Jess.” 

At this moment a great bustle took place in the 
room, in consequence of the attention of several per- 


sons who stood near a window being attracted by the 


singular appearance of a stranger, who was galloping | 


down the road on a horse that showed by its dripping 
sides and foaming mouth the fiery speed into which 
he had been ur ged by his rider. 

“ Yonder, as i live,’ ’ whispered one, ‘“‘comes crazy 
Dave. What can bring him here in such hot haste?” 

‘And see!” said another, “he has neither hat, 
coat, nor shoes on, and his black and uncombed hair 
streams out behind him, as if it was ashamed to cover 
such a crazy pate.” 

By this time the object of these remarks had reach- 
ed the post-office, when springing from his horse, 
which he did not pause to secure, he began rapidly to 
ascend the steps which led to the apartment of the 
magistrate. ‘he crowd rushed towards the door to 
see this demented man, as he was generally consid- 
ered. 

‘*Stand back! stand back!” cried he, in a deep 
wild voice, as he shoved away those who obstructed 
his passage. 

““Order! order in the court!’ exclaimed the mag- 
istrate, knocking on his table. 

The haggard looking stranger had now succeeded 
in forcing his way into the midst of the apartment, 
and rolling his eyes round, they presently rested with 


an almost unearthly gleam on the countenance of 


Woodville, in whose mind some vague memory seem- 
ed to awaken as he perused the sallow and care-worn 
face of the individual before him. 

‘‘Ha!” cried the latter, | am not yet too late! 
Then turning to the judge, he continued, ‘ Release 
that man—he is innocent!” 

The strangeness of this annunciation excited the 
attention of every one in the apartment, though they 
all believed that the speaker was acting from the dic- 
tates ofa crazed imagination, and one of them, ina 
low tone, expressed this opinion. The word reached 
the ears of the supposed lunatic, who immediately re- 
torted. 

‘*No—no! Iam not crazy. Would toGodI were! 
My brain’s on fire, but | am not crazy. ‘Tis here, 
tis here,” continued he, violently striking his breast— 
‘‘that the disorder lies. Once more | say, release 
the prisoner—he is innocent—I am the murderer,” 

“ By the lord Harry, massa,” said Mungo, spring- 
ing from the crowd, and looking intently into the face 
of the self-accused stranger— by the lord Harry, 
massa, it’s David.” 

“Yes, ‘tis David responded the other, in a deep 
and hollow voice. ‘ You this morning saved my 
wretched life from the prairie fire—and wel! for you 
you did. "Iwas | that killed Thornton—I am the 
murderer !”” 

Eleanor dropped on her knees, and raised her 
clasped hands to heaven. ‘Thecrowd thronged around 
crazy Dave, as the unhappy man had been generally 
termed, and for some minutes the bustle was so great 
that he could not continue. 

‘‘Hear me!’ he at length cried, in a franfic man- 
ner,—* hear me, while I have strength to sheak. 1 
killed Thornton. I followed him out when §e left the 
house, taking the musket in my hand, whid¢h so help 






me heaven, | did not mean to use. He was much in- 
toxicated, and [thought to possess myself of his mo- 
ney without the necessity of a struggle. Stepping be- 
hind him, { seized him round the waist, and endeavor- 
ed to throw him to the ground; but with greater 
strength than I anticipated, he writhed out of my 








grasp, and raising his arm aloft, 1 perceived that he 
held an open knife in his hand. 1 ran from him to- 
wards the woods, at once to avoid the blow and pre- 
vent myself from being recognized; but my toot 
slipped, "and I fe ll, and before 1 could recover myself 
he had almost reached me. Scarcely knowing w hat I 
did, I levelled the musket at him, and bid inion stand 


| off, But he continued to approach, and I fired. The 


shot took fatal aim, and the wretched victim reeled 
and tumbled to the earth. Alarmed lest the loud re- 
port should bring some one to the spot, | hurried into 
the woods, the shelter of which I had scarcely gained, 
when I heard approaching footsteps. It was my em- 
ployer. He rushed directly to the body, and the dy- 
ing man, sobered by the death wound he had receiv ed, 
recognized him, and attributed the deed to him. i 
now “thought to steal away, lest I should be caught 
skulking there, and be at once charged with the mur- 
der, ay the rustling of the leaves betray ed me, and 
Mr. Woodville darting into the woods, seized me by 
the collar. The rest you know. W hen ] perceived 
that suspicion did not rest on me, and I was left alone 
with the body, the desire of possessing myself of the 
money again returned, but it was already gone.” 

The narrative of the guilty man was listened to 
with breathless attention, and was accurately taken 
down by the magistrate, together with his replies to 
many questions, which were put for the purpose of 
having every circumstance. The joy of Woodville, 
whose i innocence was thus made clearly manifest, may 
be readily imagined. Eleanor sunk upon his bosom, 
and sobbbed as if her heart were bursting with its 
transport; and poor Susan laughed and wept alternate- 
ly, till Mr. Blandley, who by this time had heard of 
the occurrence and reached the court-room, was fear- 
ful that her reason would be totally unseated. As for 
poor Mungo, he danced and hopped about the room, 
shaking hands with every person in it (except Mr. 
Facias, who, to do him justice, also appeared glad 
that his prisoner’s character was so happily cleared 
up) in a delirium of joy which it would be vain to at- 
tempt to describe. 

“| Vought 4t was’nt for nothin’ that Pompey growl- 
ed so when crazy Dave was brought into the house, 
till | had to tie him up to keep him from jumpin’ on 
the bed,” said he; and then he would laugh and roar 
and show his white teeth, while the big tears rolled 
down from his glistening eyes, and his sympathetic 
nose streamed in fellowship. 

It was about a year after this occurrence, in the af- 
ternoon ofa pleasant summer day, that an open car- 
riage, driven by a tidy looking black man, and con- 
taining a gentleman and lady and two blooming boys, 
was seen slowly ascending the hill, on the summit of 
which stands the little village | have before described 
as the native place of William Woodville. ‘The gen- 
tleman was a tall, fine looking man, in the prime of 
life, and the lady by his side possessed that kind of 
beauty which disposes the beholder to love as well as 
admire. When they reached the top of the eminence, 
the carriage drew up for a moment, while the inmates 
turned their eyes on a pile of blackened ruins, a little 
to the right of the road, which still bore enough of 
their originalshape, though sadly defaced by the de- 
vouring element, to indicate that they were the re- 
mains of a stately edifice destroyed by a conflagra- 
tion. The gentleman’s brow assumed a pensive 
shade, as he gazed upon the ruined building, and the 
thoughts that were passing in his mind gave them- 
selves utterance in words. 

‘“‘ How fortunate—how very fortunate it was,” said 
he, “ that the fire broke out at the very moment when 
you were contriving my deliverance, Mungo. Had 
it not been for that lucky accident, your affectionate 
efforts would have proved bnt of little avail I think, 
and I should now be ,’ and he shuddered at 
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thought of the fate from which he had made so nar- 
row an escape. 

The negro made no reply, but his white teeth show- 
ed that he was chuckling over the recollections that 
the sight of the ruins had awakened. 

The carriage soon after drove on, and passing rap- 
idly through the village, at length turned up through 
an avenue to a little white building which occupied 
the brow of an eminence about half a mile beyond. 
The appearance of every thing around this modest 
mansion betokened the utmost neatness. The clus- 
tering and fragrant honey-suckles almost covered the 
front, anda grove of stately oak trees bowed their 
sheltering branches over its roof. Astream on one 
side danced and murmured along towards the distant 
Sound, and inthe rear, the view was_agreeably per- 
plexed by the verdant and mazy vistas of a neighbor- 
ing wood, 

The party alighted from the carriage on reaching 
this beautiful abode, and after pausing for a moment 
to look around on the delightful scenery of the land- 
scape, which, from some unspoken memory or asso- 
ciation, brought tears into the eyes of the female, 
they entered the house. The negro again mounted 
the box to drive the carriage towards the stable, and 
his ebony face glistened with a singularly comic ex- 
pression as he repeated something to himself. Had 
any one been sufficiently near, he might have heard 
the honest black whispering, between the pauses of 
his merriment—“ lucky accident—lucky accident! ha, 
ha, ha!” 
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Witn great pleasure, we welcome the accomplished 
Hinda to our columns. She well knows how ‘to 
wake the soul by tender strokes of art,”’ and we hope 
to be frequently favored with the outpourings of ber 
gifted mind. The following ‘effusion is poetry. 
MY MOUNTAIN HOME. 
By Hinpa. 


Come to our own bright home— 
Sweet as the myrtle’s breath, 
Soft as the rose-leaf, come, 
To our fairy life and death ; 
Our life is rich as the bended vine, 
Aud our death is soft asthe flower’s decline. 


Come,to our clime of light, 
From aspot so drear and dull; 





The arch of heaven is bright, 

And earth is beautiful; 
To the fairy paths of our southera home, 
To the citron groves aud the fountains, come. 


“Tf cannot come to thee 
And leave my mountain land, 
Though the weary brow may be 
By perfumed breezes fanned ; 
Oh, sweeter the air, though cold and rude 
Upon this rocky solitude. 


“ Forhere my childhood hours 

Have blithely passed away, 
Icould not sit in ladies’ bowers 

Through the free and joyous day— 
Rather I'd list to the cataract’s voice, 
And in the loud wail of the winds rejoice. 


“And I love to stand upon : 
The high unsheltered rock, 
When the clouds are sweeping on 
To the mighty thunder shock— 
Till they say my eye has caught the fire, 
And my cheek the glow of the tempest’s ire. 


“ Oh no—I cannot come, 

Though your southern clime is bright, 
I cannot leave my home 

With its own blue glorious night; 
Fair in the golden day’s decay, 
Fairer when day-light’s passed away.” 


Night! oh come with me 
The glorious night to know— 
Shadow of Heaven is day, 
Night opens Heaven below ; 


With its speaking stars, and its full bright moon, 


And the azure robe of its burning noon. 


Clime of the south is bright, 
Hearts of the south are true, 
Even sorrow is soft and light 
As the kiss of the honey dew; 
To the haunts of Love in our southern home, 
With aheart of Love, ob maiden, come! 


“Clime of the north is pure, 
Hearts of the north are strong, 
With firmness to endure, 
Might to repel the wrong; 
In weal and woe, too true to roam, 


I cannot leave my mountain home! 


END OF VOLUME I. 





